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Henry Balfour, Esq., M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

. The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following communication was read by Col. Woodthorpe: — 

“ The Niigas of Assam,’' by Miss G. M. Godden. Illustrated 
1|y the Optical Lantern, and by a number of weapons and 
i4resses, etc., lent from the collections of the late G. H. Damant,. 
Deputy Commissioner of the Nagii Hills, and of Col. E. G 
Woodthorpe, E.E. 

"I The Vice-President, in thanking Miss Godden and Col. 
Woodthorpe, invited remarks on the paper just read, and the 
invitation was responded to by ^^ir Steuart Bayley, Dr. 
Leitner, Messrs. Bouverie-Pusev, Crooke, Gomme, and Dr. 
Garson. 
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Xaga and Other Fuo>'tier Tribes of Xorth-East India. 

By Gertre^de M. Godden. 

{Continued from VoL XXVI, 2; Xoveniber, 1896.) 

[with plates i-t.] 

I. Isu[jd Tribes} 

(iv.) 

Myths, Dances, and Songs. 

Myths. — Some Xaga myths are of what may be called the 
primitive science type ; they are efibrts to answer the question 
of how a certain people, institution, or custom came into exis- 
tence. 

A. c. K., Thus the Aos profess to have had their origin 
1891, p. 241. from a stone which is situated between an Ao til- 
lage called Longsa and the Sang tarn village of Luban. 

The Luhupas account for their presence on the earth by a 
story of cave-emergence, w’hich they share in common with 
other primitive people. They say, they came out of a cave in 
the earth, at a place called Murringphy, in the hills, about four 
days’ journey north-east of the ]\[anipur valley. They at- 
Brown, tempted to leave this cave one by one, but a large 
p. 37. tiger, who was on the watch, devoured them suc- 

cessively as they emerged. Seeing this, the occupiers of the 
cave ])y a stratagem, throwing out the effigy of a man they had 
dressed up, distracted the attention of the tiger, and took the 
opportunity of leaving the cave in a body : the tiger on seeing 
the numbers before him, tied. They placed a large stone on the 
top of a high hill near this spot (which still remains) as a mark, 
from which situation they spread in the hills around.” 

A more elaborate, but partially Hindu, explanation of origin 
was given l)y the Eengma Xilgfis, an explanation covering the 
existence of four races and to soiiie extent their distribution in 
Mackenzie, different kinds of land. The story is taken from the 

p. 215 journal of an officer who effected a tax settlement 

(quoting with the Hengmas in 1848 : — Tliey have no Avritten 

Masters). language but they hold a tradition of their origin, 

1 In some cases information may be given as Naga in the following paper 
wliicli should include, or be referred to, other inhabitants of this frontier ; these 
pages are published as open to correction on this point, especially as regards 
possible error in the use of Dalton's “ Ethnology of Bengal.” ° 
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. . . Formerly there were no Xagas in this world. It is here 
necessary to premise that the ‘ world ' of the Eengina Xaga 
includes all that tract of country which can be seen from the 
highest peaks of the Eengma Hills, but no more. It in- 
cludes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inliabited by Abors, great enemies to the 
Eengma Xagas. Their tradition states that a young man 
whose name is not known came from some other country, or 
some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. 
'Wandering in the forests here he met with a young woman, 
with whom he was so much pleased that he took her to 
be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course 
of time had four sons, — Earn, Krishna, Ahom, and Xaga.” 
When they had grown up to manhood their father became 
anxious to portion them out in the world, but desired first to 
ascertain their capabilities. His house was infested with mice ; 
to try tlie cjualifications of his four sons he determined to set 
them to destroy the mice, and clear the house. Earn, as first- 
born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried liis best, but 
effected little and was compelled to give it up as a bad job. 
Krishna was next called on, but he, instead of killing the mice, 
took up his pipe and ]>egan to play a merry tune and the mice 
all came dancing round him. Ahom was then oixlercd to try his 
•skill, but Ahom was a poor weak soft-hearted lad without spirit, 
without energy, and wished for nothing but to sit still and smoke 
his tobacco, chew his pantaniook, and enjoy himself. He conse- 
quently killed no mice. The patriarch was convinced of the 
incapability of the three elder sons, and ordered the youngest, 
Xiiga to kill the mice, promising him a good reward if he 
succeeded. Xaga immediately set t(j woik, and very soon 
cleared the house of mice, with which his father was so pleased 
that he gave Xfiga the first portion of the inheritance, allotting 
him all the high peaks on the Eengma Hills. To Earn, from 
whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower range of 
hills. To Krishna, father of the Kacliaries, lie gave the low^ 
hills and all the high spots of ground in the plains. To Ahom 
he gave nothing but the low giouud iii the plains, the rice 
pothars, the rivers, and tlie swamps, “ Thus was the world 
portioned out at the first, and so has it continued to tlie present 
day, except that the Mikirs are encioaching on the inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close 
up to his villages. Some have imagined that the Assamese 
have got the best portion, and that the ricli and extensive 
pothars, which produce abundant crops witliout much labour, 
were selected for Aliom rather out of pity than utlierwise ; his 
father being convinced by his evident want of energy that lie 
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would never exert Liinself sufficiently to etfect any difficult 
office. The Assamese maintain their character to this day.” 

The Maram Xagas told what may he called a political myth, 
in explanation of the origin of their dual chieftaincy. “ A former 
Brovni chief had two sons, of which the younger, who was 

p. 32. the greatest warrior, desired to usurp the place of 

lus elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chief- 
ship. The old chief, afraid of his youngest son, and unable to 
deprive the eldest ot his birth-right, determined on a stratagem. 
He told his eldest son to go and secretly bring the head of an 
enemy. This having been done, the old chief siinuiione<l his 
sons, and, giving each a packet of provisions, desired them to 
proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of an eneiiiy should be 
king. The brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding 
where he thought he would soonest procure a head, the eldest 
bending his steps to where he had concealed the one already 
taken. This he brought out of its concealment, and proceeded 
with it in triumph through the village, Xor was the youngest 
long in returning with a head, but having been preceded by his 
brother, the chiefship was declared to be the right of the eldest. 
This, however, did not satisfy the younger sou ; he persisted on 
being called chief, and the matter was compromised by ]>oth 
l^eing allowed to remain, one as the great, the otlier as the little 
chief . . .” 

The Liihupas have even provided an origin for their mode of 
hair dressing. The men shaved the sides of the head leaving a 
Brown, ridge of hair on the top, some inches broad on the 
P* 38. top of the head and narrowing to the front and ]>ack 

with a small pig-tail ; the crest of hair was sometimes long 
enough to be parted. ‘‘ Their tradition regarding this peculiar 
fashion is to the effect, that formerly, ages ago, tlie two sexes 
wore their hair alike, and combed back as among the Kukis ; 
to distinguish them, the above effective plan was resorted 
to.” 

Two ]jeliefs prevalent among the Xagas of the Xag^l Hills 
District may be inserted here, though not strictly myths. In 
A. c. B., common with many, perhaps all, primitive people 
1891, p. 250. they believe in the power of men to assimie animal 
shape; a belief whicli in their case takes the form of Aiger- 
men,’ i.e., men with the power of turning themselves into tigers. 
‘‘ Tiger-men,” Mr. Davis says, “ are well known, and I have^ the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of one. This gentleman is a Semu 
chief of a small village in the Tizu valley. He himself dis- 
claims the power, but that he lias it is" implicitly believed 
by the whole of the Scma and Angimi tribes. " A whole 
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A. C. R,, village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far 
i89i, p. 251. north-east/'^ 

' The Xagas of tliis District also l>elieve in the 
existence of a village inhabited only by women, lying 
in the direction of the tiger-men village, fx., towards the lar 
north-east ; ‘‘ The population of this village is kept up by its 
inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding 
tribes.'' 


Dancer. — The dramatic element is very conspicuous in the 
Robinson, Xagu daiices. All the Xaga dances are imitations 
p. 395. of some action " according to Kobinson. The war 

dances of the more Eastern Xagas, as described by Dalton, 
commenced with a review or sham fight. Armed warriors 
advanced in extended order, nothing being visible but black 
shiedds creeping along the ground. AVhen sufficiently near to 
their imaginary enemy, they sprang up and flung the spear ; 
this w'as supposed to take effect, aud seizing a tuft of grass, 
representing the head of the dead foe, with the left hand, and 
cutting it out with the battle-axe, they retreated with the clod 
Dalton, hanging by the grass over their shoulder, as the skull 

p- 'll. or scalp. This was followed by a sort of triumphant 

song or dance in which the women joined. 

From notes by Mr. Daman t it appears that in North Kachar 
the dances were affairs of the village, as were also the songs 
Q appropiiate to each dance. “ They seem to have a 

Damant great variety of dances ; new ones are to be seen in 

1875, ’ every village. Each dance has its own peculiar song 

Calcutta which is chanted by the whole village. Their war- 

Review, voi. .|j .0 very savage performances. They are 

generally danced by the older men, who are supposed 
to know more about such matteis. Each man is armed with 
his spear and the large shield, at the top of which lie curries a 
quiver full of jydntjis, i,e., small sharpened stakes of bamboo 
which they stick in their path during a retreat. One of these 
<lances represents a fight and retreat, another a hear-liuiit, and 
one is supposed to be danced after a victory when they come 
home in triumph with the heads of their enemies which are 
placed iu the middle while they dance round them. The whole 
proceeding invarial)ly winds up with a ‘ Ho ' or shout. They 
begin very slowly, each side repeating ‘ ho ' ; this gets gradually 
faster till they get into a perfect whirl of excitement, yelling 
as only savages can and throwing their spears into the air." 
In dancing, these Xilgjis, ]\Ir. Damant says, all came down iu 
procession led by their hand, which consisted generally of a 


^ Vr. Crooke tells me that he thinks it may be safely said that the idea of 
jhen turned into tigers is general in Northern India. 
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drum or two, and a pair of brass cymbals ; this was followed hy 
the men carrying the tail feathers of tlie great horiibill all 
dressed in their best, and sometimes with their legs painted 
white ; lastly, came the girls led by the eldest and gradually 
dwindling down to small creatures of al)out seven. They would 
be all dressed exactly alike, and walk in regular order ; when 
they reached the dancing place they divided into two parties 
Stewart, ^ach led by two or three men followed by girls, 

p. 613. The cloth used by the Xortli Kachar Xagas in 

dancing had small triangles at regular intervals woven into it 
with red and blue thread, and fringes at each end. These 
Stewart, Nagas are described as extremely fond of dancing, 

pp. 615-16. the women being the chief dancers and taking 

most interest in the exercise.^ 

Saiigs. — As regards the Xaga songs we have the following 
Brown, notice given by Dr. Brown, of the Luhupa tribe : — 

p. 42. “ Their singing is pleasing, being executed in well- 

toned parts, blending together and forming a pleasing melody. 
Men and women, in equal numbers, sing thus together, and 
sometimes men alone. The melody is always in slow time, 
whatever tlie nature of the song, joyous or otherwise. They 
understand the meaning of their songs as a rule, and these vary, 
though those of a melancholy nature prevail. The burden of 
one is to this efiect ; — ' A young man and woman were attached 
to each other ; the youth proceeded into the jungle for cane to 
make a basket for the girl, he is devoured by a tiger, and 
announces his fate to his lover in a dream.' ' 



Brown, (p. 42) says speatin^ of tLe ‘ Tonkliulus ’ and Luhupas that among 
the tormer both sexes sing and dance together. Among the latter the “ Luhupa 
n en only dance a sort of war dance, the women supplying them with liquor the 
while ...” 
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(V.) 

Cultivation — Tlabe — War. 

C ultivation . — In the cultivation of the Xiiga and other tribes 
on the frontier we hnd what is known as the jhvja system, a 
system by which the land is tilled for some two or three years, 
and then allowed to lie fallow for some seven or ten years. 

In ^lorth Kachar the Kukis removed their villages to fresh 
sites when the land was used up, but the Xagiis of this 
Stewart, district, who showed great attachment to their 

p. 607. village sites, would proceed to great distances 

to cultivate, notwithstanding the labour of carrying back 
their harvests. Stewart writing forty years ago, gives a vivid 
description of the jhiiDi cultivation in North Kachar: — 
“ The prevailing jungle in North Kachar consists of a 
Stewart, Small single bamboo, which grows uniformly and 
p. 603. closely together, the stems not being more than 
ten inches or a foot apart at their base, and reaching a height 
of thirty feet. This jungle extends all over the lower hills and 
the spurs from the liigh ones, and is only aljsent on the tops of 
the mountains and in some low grounds to the north. This 
wilderness of bamboo is the great cultivating ground of the 
district, and the process is thus managed. Early in the cold 
season large parties of the cultivators proceed to the jungles in 
the vicinity of their villages, and having selected a good patch, 
with as much soil on it as possible, commence cutting down the 
bamboos and clearing the space. The bamboos are cut off about 
two feet from the ground, the roots and stumps being allowed 
to remain in the soil ; ... the cut bamboos are left to rot and 
dry on the ground, and ... by the montlis of March and 
April [are] almost as inflammable as gunpowder. Towards the 
end of the cold season, these fields of cut-bamboos, sometimes 
embracing the whole of a hill, at other times stretching along 
the whole face of ridges and valleys, are set on tire in various 
places. Nothing can exceed the fierceness of the contiagratioii, 
or the glorious effect produced by such large masses of flame, 
roaring and lapping the hills on all sides, and the enormous 
volumes of smoke that are emitted and hover Like clouds in the 
air. The conflagration is over in a few hours, and leaves on the 
ground a coating of ashes about an inch or two in thickness, and 
this is the only manure necessary to make these sterile hills yield 
fertile crops of almost any kind. By means of the hoe (a rude 
and uncouth instrument, consisting merely of a wooden handle 
about two feet in length, with a piece of iron attached to the 
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end of it, something in the manner of an adze, only not on such 
a large scale) the soil lying below the ashes is turned up and 
mixed with them in the places between tlie stumps of the burnt 
bamboos, which are still left . . . these roots and stumps serve 
in a great measure to prevent the loose soil being washed away 
from the faces of the hills, and furthermore facilitate the 
re-growth of the jungle, when cultivation on the spot is 
abandoned. The soil being thus prepared, the seeds are 
dropped in, nor is care taken to allot to ditiereut vegetables, 
different spaces, but paddy, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are 
all found growing in the same beds. The harvest is reaped 
in September or October, sometimes even cis late as Xovember 
and December, and the ground may again be made to yield for 
another year or two, according to the custom of the cultivators 
or the richness of the soil. . . . When the land is consideretl 
exhausted, jungle is allowed to re-cover it, the bamboo again 
springs up in its old locality, and in the course of between seven 
and ten years, the soil is once more fit to be brought under 
cultivation. This is the only kind of culture practised in 
N. Cachar, and is common to ail the tribes with very trifling 
variations.’’^ Mr. Damant described tlie Xagiis of Xorth Kachar 
G-. H. as cultivating entirely by jhuming ; In the jooms 
^cS^tta cotton, pepper, and pumpkins are all grown 

Beview”^ simultaneously, and each is reaped as it grows 
Tol. ixi.* ripe.” 

A. C. R., According to a Xote on some of the Xaga tribes 
1891, p. 237. ill the recent Assam Census Eeport, all the tribes 
of the distj’ict, except the Angiimi, cultivate their rice by the 
jhfon system ; and of the Angami the western portion employ 
this method. The Xote is not clear whether this statement 
refers to other than Xaga tribes, and whether “district” is 
to be taken in the political sense only. Colonel Woodthorpe 
w'rites that “jooming” is common to Lushais, Garos, all Xagas 
except the Angamis, etc. : he describes the process as cutting 
and burning jungle on a hillside and then cultivating on the 
natural slope of the ground thus cleared ; such fields were not 
irrigated. 

The Ao Xagas of the present day cultivate by the jhina 
system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and then 
left fallow for about ten years ; it is abandoned after tlie second 
A. C. R., year, partly it is said by reason of the growth of 
1891, p. 243. weeds, the roots of which are never eradicated. The 
Lhotas also cultivate by jhuming, cultivating the land for 

Ibid, p 248. years, with a fallow period of eight or ten 
” ' " ' years. 


^ Stewart, 1855, p, 603. 
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Inf fa, s.T. The Angiimi use of terraces, which are cultivated 

Aiigamis. year after year, will ],)e described laterd 
Brown, The Luliiipas appear to have cultivated in part 

pp. 32, 42. 'by jliuixiing, in part by terracing the hill slopes. 
Some other instances are mentioned by Ur. Brown of terrace 
cultivation.^ 

The times for sowing show considerable variation. In the 
Naga Hills, two varieties of rice according to Sir W. W. Hunter 
Hunter Were sown, one in April and Hay, the other in June 
“Statistical ov July. Whether the latter is gznwn by the Niigas 
Account of is not Stated ; it is reaped in October and Xovember. 

former, which appears to be cultivated on more 
‘ primitive lines, is reaped in June and July ; pro- 
bably this is the Xaga J/uhn-^^iowii rice. Tiie j hum-grown 
crops, as we have seen, are described by Stewart as harvested in 
September and October, and sometimes in November and 
Stfpra, December. The Ao harvest does not begin before 

p. 194. August. The only agricultural implements in the 

Hunter, ii, Nuga Hills District, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, 

p. 190. were a dao (the hatchct-sword) to cut down jungle, 

G-. H. and a hoe for digging. Mr. Daman t says of the 

^Sicutta ^dgas in North Kachar, “ Their only tools are the 

Review,” dao, a rough kind of axe, and a short-handled hoe.” 

vol. ixi. No cattle were kept by the North Kacliar Nagas, 

and only a few goats, buffaloes, or metnas ; these were kept 
, entirely for their flesh, the Nfiuas neither drinking 

the milk nor using them in ploughing. 

Two methods of securing a good cro[) resoited to by the 
•Lhota Niiga, a tribe described by Mr. Daniant as very low in 
the scale of civilisation, deserve notice. Tne Beport of 1854 
Mills, tells us that it was a very common practice with 

p. cxlv them to cut off tire heads, hands, and feet of anyone 

they could meet with, “without any provocation or pre-existent 
enmity, merely to stick up in their fields to ensure a good 
crop of grain.” The following incident is also given in the 
Deport of forty years ago. A boy carried off from a village by 
Angaiui Nfigtis was purchased by the Lhota tribe ; a man of 
the village dying immediately after the purchase, it was con- 
si<lered a bad omen, and that ill-luck had befallen on account 
of the captive child : — “ tliey therefore flayed the poor boy 
Mills, alive, cutting his flesh bit by bit until he died, the^e 

p. clvi. superstitious savages then divided the whole body, 

^ See Daltou, p. 40, re cultivation on tliis frontier. 

- Sir W. W. Hunter, under the heading of the Jsaga Hills, savs the average 
size of a Nagu’s liolding \^as estimated at from one to two acres ; he does not 
state whether this is as held under native law, or from Government. (Hunter, 
ii, p. 193.) 
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giving a piece of the flesh to each man in the village to put 
into his dolec, a large corn basket from which they suppose all 
evil will be averted, their good fortune will return and plentiful 
crops of grain will be ensured/'^ 

Woodthorpe, Xdga cultivation is said to have included rice, 
“ Journ. pea, several varieties of small grain, Indian corn, 
chillies, ginger, garlic, pumpkins, and other 
Butler, ' vegetables, and cotton ; gardens with sugar-cane, 
“ Journ. As. aliiionds and wild raspberries are mentioned for 
Sw. Bengal,” x orth Kachar. 

Damant Trade. — The Xaga tribes show vigorous trading 

‘‘Calcutta energies. Tlie Angami, as will be seen, were re- 
Rey.,” vol. corded forty years ago to have even reached Calcutta 
for trading purposes. Twenty years ago both the 
western and eastern Xagfi tribes were described as, in many 
“ A«am Ad- constant trade with the plains ; they were 

minTstration ^aid to display Considerable aptitude and keenness 


Report, 187^ as traders, though retaining their savage charactei- 
6, ’ u, B., is tics, and occupied in incessant raidings and blood- 

feuds. 


By about 1855 it was found that trade had so strong a hold 
Mackenzie, among the eastern Xagas that the policy of closing 
P- the markets on occasion of a murder or outrage by 

hillmen was speedily followed by surrender of the guilty 
parties ; the border Xagas frequented tlie plain markets regu- 
larly, and combined to exclude therefrom the Xagas of the 
upper hills. The Luhupas were described in 1874 as not 
Brown, Assam, but as trading daos, spears, cloths 

P- ^3* etc. to Manipur for which salt was taken in ex- 
change. Their trade, it is said, was very restricted. 

Mills, The Beport of 1854 describes the Xagfis as keen 

p. cxii. barterers,- but, at the same time, just and open in 
their dealings ; the border Xagas resorted annually in the cold 
season to the plains to trade, salt and cotton being the chief 
articles. The Xagas do not always appear in the light of “ just 
Infra, S.V., and open traders. The Angami devices of false 
Angamis. coiii and imitation gunpowder will he found noted 
below, and the Lhotfi Xagiis know the use of spurious weiglit. 
Their outer villages have a large trade in cotton with Marwari 
traders of Golaghat ; “ A great deal of this cotton/' Mr. Davis 
A. c. R., says, “is taken down the Doyang by l)eat in the 
1891, p. 248. cold weather, and is duly watered half a day’s 
journey above Golaghat in order to increase its weight. I have 


^ See Mills* Report, clvi. The punctuation of the text has been left in its 
original yaicucness. 

* “The Xagas are every keen barterers.’* 
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seen this being done myself/’ Unfair trading does not seem 
to have been only on the Xaga side. As far back as 1854 
we find a note of Eengma trade with the Bengali: — 
considerable (quantity of cotton is grown in their hills besides 
rice which they barter for salt, hand-] jells, beads and hoes to 
petty Bengalee hawkers who proceed up the river Jumoona 
with small supplies from Xowgong and sadly impose on these 
Mills, uncivilised tribes in their dealings with them both 

p. cxxviii. in price and weight/’ 

Crafts . — As regards Xaga crafts, we may notice that in 1855 
the Xorth Kachar Xagas manufactured diiaos, spears, hatchets 
and hoes “ there being generally in each village an individual 
Stewart, ^vho olficiates as blacksmith ” ; they made two or 

p. 013. three kinds of coarse cloth, tlie cloth used in dancing 

having small triangles at regular intervals woven into it with 
red and blue thread. Iron was greatly valued, and only used 
for weapons — wood, bamboo or clay invariably serving bu* cooking 
utensils. The Beport of ISad descilbes the Ang/imi 
as manufacturing a coarse cloth from the bark of the 
stalks of the nettle plant. In the same Beport good 
house building was noticed among the Xagas. The 
Angami were making iron arms and implements in 
1874; in the Beport of 1854 they are described as. 
importing weapons, handbills, and hoes from Manipur. 
A salt industry existed among tlie Luhupas. 

Mr. Damant says of the Xorth Kachar X/igas, 
They have hardly any brass or earthen vessels ; 
everything is made of wood. A man may often be 
seen hacking at a large log with his dao to make a 
single plate . . . ; ” bamboo “ chungas ” were used 
for cooking rice, and bringing water ; the cloth worn by both 
men and women was woven from cotton of their own produc- 
tion, and was curiously bordered and marked with triangular- 
shaped patches of red and black. 

Of the Xagas of the present day it is briefly stated, as regards 
the Xaga Hills District, that the manufactures of all the tribes 


MiUs, 
p. exlv. 

Brown, 
p. 37. 
Mills, 
p. exlv. 

Brown, 
p. 3S. 

G. H. 

Damant, 

“ Calcutta 
Beview,” 
Tol. Ixi. 


A. C. R., are the same, consisting of cloths, cooking pots, spears 
1891, p. 249. claos, and agricultural implements, none of these 
articles being ''of any artistic or c(»mniercial value.” Sir James 
Johnstone in his recent book describes the Xagas, perhaps refer- 
ring specially to the Angiiini, as skilful iron-workers, turning 
Johnstone, out very liaiidsome spears ; " Their v’omen weave 
P- substantial and pretty coloured cloths, and every 

man knows enough of rough carpentering to enable him to build 
his house, and make pestles and mortars for husking rice. They 
make rough pottery, but without the potter’s wheel/’ 
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Brown, Tlie Lulaipas were noticed in 1S74 to possess no 

P- knowledge of medicines. 

It may be noticed that the Nagas of the present day are more 
than vague as to computing their age. — “Xo Xiiga/' Mr. Davis 
A. c. E., writes, '‘has the vaguest idea of his own age, and in 
1891, Appen- most instances ages, as given in the enumeration 
Uix A, sxix. i,QnPg^ are overestimates. I have always found that 
Kdgd,s are inclined to overestiriUdc their agcsJ' 

in 1879 Sir W. W. Hunter wrote of the Xiiga idea of weights 
and measures as vague. The size of a thing was described by 
gesture and action, or by comparison. The length of a journey 
was estimated by the number of nights recpiired to sleep on the 
road. The day was divided off and alluded to with reference to 
the particular act tliat was commonly performed at that parti- 
Hunter, ii, cular period of the day. “ However the Xagas are 
p* 174. fast beginning to adopt the ordimiry weights and 
measures current in the neighbouring districts, and before long 
it is believed that the. Bengal and Assam weights of the man or 
viauad. (82 n;>s. avoirdupois), and the ^er (2*05 Ihs.) will be as 
cuinmou in the Xuga Hills as in other parts of the country.”^ 

War . — Eeference has already been made to the constant state 
of internecine warfare which prevailed in the Xagfi villages, 
A. C. K, All the Xaga tribes of the Xaga Hills district 
1891, p. 248. are Imad-takers: the desired trophies would l^e 
won by treacherous attacks on individuals, or sometimes 
by large expeditions composed of combined villages. The 
method employed by the Angaini' sufficiently describes the 
mode of Xaga warfare. The condition of some of the tribes 
may be seen in the facts that the Angami villages were 
practically strongly posted hill stockades : and that in the 
G. H. villages of Xorth Kachar, during the night a watch 
Hamant, was kept and the streets were regularly patrolled : 
Mackenzie, and that among the eastern Xjlgfis in 1873 every 
j). 397. village was constantly prepared against surprise, 
parties of men keeping continual watch and ward over the 
village gate- ways. 

This state of constant feud was somewhat mitigated by a 
custom, in some cases, of sparing the women in inter-clan feuds, 
if we may rely on Dalton f tlie recent Census Eeport speaks 
of the inter-hhel Angami feuds as more bitter than those 

* Hunter : “Statistical Account of Assam.” Tol. ii, p. 194. 

- In/f'a, s.T. Angamis. 

^ “ The several clans [of the Angami and Katcha Hagas] are frequently at 
war with each other, and it is noticeable that in these intestine wars the women 
of the contending parties visit each other at their different villages without fear 
of molestation. But when at war with other tribes, their attacks are 
treacherous, and they spare neither sex nor age.” Dalton, p. 44. 
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carried on between hostile Aiigami villages. Possibly the 
divergence may be owing to the fact that the late Eeport 
refers to khel feuds, while Dalton may intend to signify 
iiiter-village hostility. In the less fierce Luhupa quarrels the 
McCulloch, hostile parties confined themselves by mutual agree- 
p. 67. ment to certain fixed bounds within which they 

might kill one another : in tliese milder qimrrels the women 
and children were not injured. A similar desire to lessen the 
evils of feud may be seen in the Luhupa custom of giving 
Brown, wamiug to a village about to be proceeded against: — 
V' When the villagers are desirous of fighting, notice 

on the one side is invariably given ; and, as amongst the Anga- 
mis, tlie date may be giv^en, and a stand-up fight in the open 
agreed upon at a given place. In other cases, intimation is 
made to one village from another that its members from a 
certain time will be killed, whenever an opportunity is found.’' 
This tribe handed feuds down from geneiation to generation, 
the original causes being not uufrequently completely forgotten. 

Intermarriage has been observed among Eastern Xagii tribes 
Mackenzie, feud with oue another. An incident of an Eastern 
p. 403. Xagei feud recorded in an official report of the then 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Carnegy, throws a vivid light on 
the state of the tribes in 1870-3. A strong and populous 
tribe, the Mekelai, had been for many years at feud with a 
tribe^ called Bordoobya. In 1873 the former numbered some 500 
fighting men, their losses being kept up by men from weaker 
tribes joining them ; the latter counted 600 or 700 warriors, 
under one chief. ‘‘ This chief, Lalong, had much influence 
and must have been an able man. Aljout three years ago he 
fell iiito an ambush and was killed : a party' of Mekilais were 
Mackenzie, lurking near a stream under Bordor])ya on the look- 
p. 402. out for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary 
piece of luck, for Lalong, accompanied l.>y only two followers, 
came down to look at a fish- trap, and was, of course, killed. 
The Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted 
in pantomime before me with great triat. The Xaga story 
goes that after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still alive, 
one of the Mekilais commenced cutting off his head, but in a 
bungling way, when the chief reviled him for canying a blunt 
dhao, and said ' take my dhao which is always sharp and cut 
my head off* properly'.’ 

^ Called both clan and tribe in the Report. 

“ The manner in. which it is possible for a Xaga to regal’d the taking of life 
is illustrated by tlie late Sir James Johnstone. Speaking either of the Nagas 
of the Xaga Hills District in general, or of the Anganii in particular, he says, 
‘‘To kill a baby in arms, or a woman, was accounted a greater feat than killing 
a man, as it implied haring penetrated to the innermost recesses of au enemy’s 
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The arms of the Xdgas are the spear and a weapon already 
frequently mentioned, wliich is known by the Assamese word 
Johnstone, dao, and is described as a heavy short sword, and 
Peal. said to be used as a hatchet or mace. It is 

described as answering many purposes, being used in war, as a 
Bro^^n, carpenter s tool for wood cutting, as a chief agriciil- 
p. 35, etc. tural implement, and among the Angami, as the 
privileged weapon of noted warriors. Dalton mentions a 
pole-axe ” ; x>ossibly he means this many-sided instrument. 
Shields are used, and some instances of the use of the bow and 
arrow are recorded.^ The Xagas also employ pdivjies, i.e., 
G. H. small sharpened stakes of bamboo, to stick in the 
Bamant. path during a retreat ; in the war-dances of Xorth 
Kachar Xfigas the pangies were carried in a quiver at the top 
of the shield. 

Helmets of wdcker-work or plaited cane are mentioned as in 
use among the Xagas. The name of the Luhupa tribe is 
derived from the distinguishing cane helmet worn by them in 
battle (Manipuri luhup, helmet). This head-piece was conical, 
aljout a foot liigh and covered with a layer of fur and hair, 
black and red in colour : to the sides round wings were stitched ; 
in front Avas a disc of polished brass (called by Mr. Damant a 
brass cymbal) ; occasionally a long crescent-shaped piece of 
Brown btttialo hom was placed in front: warriors of dis- 

p. 41. tinction who had slain many people wore the hair of 

their victims depending from the side ornaments of the helmet 
which accumulated into a kind of fringe round the face, and 
women’s tresses were preferred as being longer. The Luhupa 
shields were ornamented with tresses of human hair, and wool 
dyed in various colours. 

A. c. Among the Aos of the present day small cane 

1891, p. 243. helmets are worn, ornamented with boar’s tiiskvS. 
Mackenzie, It may be noted that the spears of different tribes 
p. 403. among the Eastern Xagas differed in pattern, the 

difierence consisting in the length of the shaft and situation of 
the ornamental tufts of red and black goat’s hair on it. Ac- 
cording to Eobinson some of the Eastern Xagas used a toma- 
hawk.- 

•country, whereas a man might be killed anywhere by a successful ambush. I 
knew a man who had killed sixty women and children, when on one occasion he 
happened to come upon them after all the men had left the village on a hunting 
expedition.’^ Sir J. Johnstone ; “ My Experiences in Manipur,” 1896, p, 30. 

^ Two writers mention the use ot the cross-bow; Mr. Peal (in opposition 
apparently to Robinson), “Journal Asiatic Society of Beagul.” Vol. xli, p. 26 ; 
and Mr. Davis in the “ Assam Census Report, 1891,” p. 246. According to the 
former the Naga name for a cross-bow was hap, 

• Robinson : “Assam,” p. 393. 
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The national habit of head-taking must be noticed in speak- 
ing of Xdga warfare, although it seems to be by no means a 
merely military matter. Among the Western Angfnni no man 
could assume the toga virilis/’ Sir J. Johnstone says, viz., a 
kilt ornamented with cowrie shells till lie had slain an enemy, 
(doubtless including taking the head) and in the more powerful 
J. Johnstone, villages he might not marry unless so ornamented, 
p. 30, The Eastern Nagas were permitted to wear a special 

collar called the Kapentali on taking their first head ; a collar 
of boar’s tusks worn ever after on the second ; and 


lUd. 


Mackenzie, 

p. 403. after taking a third, a man might wear “ on great 
occasions ” an apron covered with cowrie shells, kept a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth, and was looked upon as a great 
w'arrior. This tally was kept in a pattern painted on a white 
stripe let into the middle of the sheet. I have counted,” Mr. 

Carnegy" wrote, ''up to twenty- five heads on a 
Mekilai s cloth. All these he declared were taken 
with his own hands, and included those of men, women, and 
children indiscriminately.” Heads would be obtained by indi- 
A. C. R., vidual killing, as in the common method of lurking 
1891, p, 249. about tlie w'ater ghat of a hostile village for the first 
w^unan or child that came to draw water ; or would be the 
object of expeditions on a large scale. There are indications in 
this Naga practice of a belief in the special potency or etticacy 
attached to the head or brain, a form of primitive belief which 
has been fully illustrated by Mr. Frazer in his Golden 
Bough.”^ An old account of the Xagas says that with them 
^‘Jiurnal ^lie death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of 
Inchan^Archi- merely the means towards it. The end 
pelago,” is the possession of the dead body ” ; this account 
1848, u, g^yg |;Pat they mangled and insulted the heads 
pp. -32-3. cursing them, throwing rice and li([U(>r on 

them, and saying call your father mother and relations to 
come here and join you in eating rice and drinking spirits, 
wlieii we will kill tliem with the same sword.” This agrees 
with the Angjimi usage," and both recall a Kuki rite, witnessed 
some ten years ago, in which food and drink were placed beside 
the lieads “ not out of derision, but in order that the disem- 
Mackenzie, bodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel 
p. 325. in peace to the city of the dead . . 

The natural result of such convictions would i>e a keen 
desire to preserve all tlie skulls and heads pO'^sessed by a 
village or individual. Accordingly we find that Gapt. Brodie, 


^ “ Golden Bough,” vol, i. 
* Infrdj s.v. Angami. 
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on visiting a Xiiga chief, found the porch of his house "‘a 
Mills perfect Golgotha, there being from fifty to sixty 

p. cxiii. human skulls, besides those of elephants, buffaloes^ 

Xagii bulls, bears, tigers, pigs, monkeys etc., the larger kind 
lying on the ground while the smaller were arranged around 
the walls and posts literally covering them.” These 
“ * would seem to have been human skulls privately 

taken as the Eeport proceeds ; “ In the Morungs^ are kept the 
skulls carried oif in battle, these are suspended by a string 
along the wall in one or more rows over each other. In one of 
the Morungs of the Changuoe village, Capt. Brodie counted one 
hundred and thirty skulls, . . . besides these there was a 

large basket full of broken pieces of skulls. In another village 
(Moolung) the Cloning had been burnt down and the very ashes of 
the skulls had been collected and preserved, so much store do 
they set by them.” The extension of the principle to the heads 
of animals confirms the fact of some primitive belief lying 
behind an apparently merely barbarous trophy. McCulloch 
mentions that the Luhupas hung up in their houses the heads 
McCulloch, of all animals, including even fish, that they might 
p. 68. have killed; but they regarded the house bare which 
had not hanging in it a festoon of human heads. The sus^ 
pension of the heads of the slain was the peculiar right of 
the village of a clan-president,- according to the account of 
1848. The heads were hung on the '' nahor ” trees in his 
“Journal of after a feast of victory had been held for 

Indian three or four days, other villages not being entitled 
Archi- to the rmht ; afterwards a great feast was given 

peiago, 11 , heads were taken from the trees and dis- 

232-3. 1 T 

played. 

In the custom of head-taking an immediate, if not a primary,, 
cause has been found for the isolation noticeable among Xaga 
clans. Mr. Peal, perhaps speaking rather of the Eastern Xagus, 
Peal *>5 ^ ^ conse(pience of the . . . custom 

> P- head cutting, and its isolating influence, few 

>iagus reach the plains, but those living on the border. We- 
thus see a community of S(jme hundreds perched on a hill, and 
depending almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly 
fighting others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet tlioroughly 
able to maintain themselves. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, and subdivision 
carried to such an extreme.”^ 


* Supra, p. ISO. 

- CaUed by the authority fur this note Khonhao. 

^ S. E. Peal: “Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal.’’ Yol. xli, p. 25. 
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XoTE- — In describing the Murrang of an Eastern X;iga village which 
Mr. Peal roughly estimated to contain some 3o0 .skulls, he say.s, “No 
lower jaws to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had exj)ected. The latter 
are always cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another 
kind of ‘ ak' or decoration.'* In the hou.se oi the Kajah '■* of this village 
‘‘About 50 or 60 lower jaws of the boar, made a fine display . . . . 

some huge tusks among them — evidentlv all hung as troidiies of ‘feasting.^* 
Peal, pi>. 18, 10. '' 



V 


EASTEKN AXGaMI (previously puhli'^litd in the '■ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal/’ vol. xliv, 1). 


(vi.) 

Villages, Dress, etc. 

Vllbffjfx . — Little need be .said of the external setting of Niiga 
life. The Angaini hill villages and their fortifications are 
described ]>elo\v : details of Ao defences, stockades, h.)okouts, 
etc., will be found in the Assam Census Deport.*’^ The gate 
A. C. R., through the stnekade of the last ditch into an Aa 
jsoi, p. 242. village would he roofed by a large gable roof, thus 
jj resembling a lyelngate. 

Paiuaut. The North Ivaohar \'illages were dt*.-eribed as sur- 

rounded by a slight attempt at a stockade, and the 
Seiiui villages of the present day are practically 
A. C. R., without artificial deftnce> of anv kind. 
iS0i,p.2i7. niln^es of the Xnrth Kaeliuf X.ig.'.s wtie 

described as permanent. The people of this locality showed 
great attaehiueiit to their village site^, a feeling which Lient. 

Stewart suggests might he partly ean.^ed by their 
custom of burying the dead at the dt>ors of the 
hou-es : “nothing," he wrote, “ simrt of the dire.st 
necessity will force the Nagas of these hills to relimpiisli 
their native r^ptA of ground ... at the present iiiuiueiit 1 
know of a village site, in the neighbourhood of the Ang/imi 
frontier whitli has been abandoned owing to the repeated 
attacks which had been made on the villagers ^^hile there 

^ “Aisain Cersus Rep:irb ISOl/’ p. 242. 

VOL. XXVII. C 


Stewart, 
p ». GOT'^y. 
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resident. The Xagas who occupied that site have come into the 
more central parts of the district, and have allied themselves 
with other friendly villages; but on greater security being 
aftorded them, they would to a man return and rebuild their 
old village. 'When the soil near their homes is exiiausted, they 
proceed to great distances to cultivate, little heeding the labour 
of conveying back their harvests ; . . Water was unattainable 
near their village heights, in most cases, yet they did not 
muriiiur at ha^'ing to convey it on their backs from the bottom 
of valleys, bOO or 600 feet in perpendicular ascent, and perhap-^ 
a mile in distance, strings of women laden with bamboo choonga-* 
making the journey morning and evening. From tlieir attach- 
ment to the country and to particular sites, Stewart suggests an 
inference, that the Xagas '' are the earliest inhabitants of the 
soiL'’ 

Brown. The Luhupas have been described as having fixed 

p. 39. village sites. The recent Assam Census Eeport 

A. C. K., specifies the Angami, Lliota, and Ao tri]>es of the 

Xciga Hills District as living in large permanent 

The Xciga houses were sometimes built in regular 
streets, sometimes scattered without apparent ar- 
rangement. Tlie villages were in some case^^ 
of a considerable size. Dalton says, generally of 
the more Eastern Xdgfis, tliat tliev lived in large 
villages some of not less than three hundred 
houses.'’ Two villages among the Eengmas each 
contained more than live hundred houses : the 
Angjimi according to the recent Census Eeport, live 
for the most part in large villages, reacdiing in the 
case of Kohima to over eight hundred hoiisesd 
The houses of the Ao Xagas are described as large, 
clean, tliree-roonied building.s. Some of the tribes 
build their houses on the ground ; and the Xorth 
Kachar Xag.i do not apt^ear to have tised platforms. 

The Xagii houses on the other hand, mentioned in a Memo- 
raiidiim of tlie Eeport of 185d, are described as ‘‘large and 
well f)uilt on pusts, witli a raised cluing or floor of ]iambr)o 
having steps leading up, many are situated on the slope of 
Mills, the lull, so that though the entrance gable end may 

p. cxui. ]jQ Qjjiy from the ground, the opposite end 

Would be ten or twelve ...” The Ao houses of the present 

^ Brodie noted that, of the 2^aga Hills villages wet with in his tour between 
the l)iko and Djung rivers, “ few could have had less than 2,000 inhabitants”, 
and the largest might contain from 4.000 to 5,000. '‘India Office Records.” 
Report bj Capt. Brodie, 1S44, § 53. 
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A. c. E., day appear to be somewhat similar, the outer 

1891, p. 243 . room being on the ground and the two ‘‘ inner ” 

rooms raised off the ground. 

Small granaries are generally used by the Serna of the 
A. c. E., ^ present day, as by most Xaga tribes ; these granaries 
1891, p. air. are clear of the houses of the \dllage, and are there- 
fore safe in case of fire. 

^ ^ A Xaga “ poonjee of Xorth Kachar has been 

Damant, described as always a long street of long low thatched 

‘‘ Calcutta houses with roofs touching the ground. All the road 

voTi^’i 875 strewn with stones erected to the dead, on which 
' ' their descendants sat in the evening and drank their 

rice-beer. At each end of the village, generally on the highest 
point of laud, stood a dekha chang and if the village” was 
large, there was occasionally a third in the middle. The villac^e 
M^as generally surrounded by gardens in which grew sugar-cane, 
almonds, and wild raspberries, and a little apart from the 
dwelling houses stood the rice “ golahs '' in a place by them- 
selves to avoid the danger of fire. 

Dress and tattoo . — A brief notice may suffice for Xa"a 
dress. An interesting trait of the Eastern Xagas is their use 
of a kind of clan tartan. These tartans were described bv 


My. Carnegy in an official paper on the Eastern Xagas,^ as 
distinct for each clan: — “ In dress, such as it is, all [the Xagas 
of different tribes on this frontier] are pretty much alike, 
only each clan has its own tartan . . . Everyone except 
the very poorest has a cloth in addition. This cloth is of 
cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, 
arranged in stripes differing with different tribes. This cloth is 
worn over the shoulders.'’ 

A. C. E., The pattern of a small apron worn by the men of the 
1891, p. 24S. Xos, at the present day varies from village to ffillage. 

A cloth and apron worn by the men of the Lhota 
' Xagas are “either of light blue or white striped 

horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villa<yes, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red.” 


Butler, 

Journ, 

A«. Soc. 
Bengal,” xliv 
I, p. 325. 

G. K. 
Damint, 

“ E. As. Soc. 
Journ.,” vol. 
xii, n.s. 


According to Captain Butler every Xaga tribe 
used a peculiar pattern of cloth, “ like our own 
Scotch Highlanders . . . and thus any individual 
'can at once be easily identified by his tartan." 

The cockscomb hair dressing said to distinguish 
the Luliupas and the tradition attached to it have 
ahead V been noticed. The women of the Chungli 
and Mongsen subdivisions of the Ao Xagas are 


’ See atoTe, p. 179. 

* P. T. Carnegy, No. 415, § 15, 1873. (Quotel by Mackenzie, p. 403.) 
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Ihid, 


A. C. E. noticed to Lave diverse methods of tying the liaii’ ; 
1S91, p. 243. the clotlis of Loth are similar. 

Decorations are used to record prowess in head-tahing, and 
ornaments might he changed in sign of marriage. Tims among 
the Aos a collar of wild hoars’ tusks, and cowrie 
cuffs, are worn by all men wdio have taken a head ; 
nowadays men who have not taken a head have Ijegun to wear 
these distinctive marks. An elaborate system of this kind has 
been pre^^.ously noticed. 

A. c. E,, "fhe recent Assam Census Eeport notes that among 
1891, p. 248. the Xaga and Kiiki triljesof the Xagl Hills District, 
the taking of a head entitles the man who takes it to wear 
certain ornaments according to the custom of the trihe or 
village. 

Brown, Speaking of the Luhupas, Dr, Brown says, Shell 

p. 39. necklaces and 1 )eads are worn, and before marriage 

bracelets of brass ; these, after marriage, are replaced by round 
bracelets of a metal-like solder or lead, seven on the right arm 
and four on the left.” 

Stewart, Among the North Kachar Xagas dress served to 

p. 614. distill guisli married women and maidens. The 
former left the bosom uncovered, the latter had another cloth 
tied tightly round the breast ; also the married women wore 
“ long hair plaited, and knotted at the back, or sometimes 
tiowing naturally over the shoulders. The unmarried women 
have their hair cut off their face in a square fashion, and 
liriished down upon the forehead, nearly to the eyebrows.” 

Captain Butler describes ear oi’iiaments worn by 
“^Journ. some of the Xfigfis a=i huge hunches of white cotton, 

A?. Soo. souietimt^s os big as a man’s list giving a most 


Bengal,’’ xliv, 


queer monkey-like look to an otherwise not had 


1 , p. 3-6. P )oking countenance.” 

A curi<.)us item of Xiigfi dress is a wooden tail. ]\fr. l)amant 
Cr. H. describes tlie men of the Sema trihe as wearing 'Gails 
Bainant, ahijut eighteen iiiches long, made of wood, to whicli 
goats’ hair are attached.” In a letter of 
1877, from Manipur, he describes a Xfig/i tribe, under 
the name of the Mow (Q ISugas, who wear "tails 
made of wood and covered with hunches of goats’ 
letter, 1877. which they fasten on liehind [the] rest of their 

clothing is a small piece of black cloth . . . 

The late Sir Janies Johnstone, speaking apparently specially 
of the Angami Xaga, says they have "tails of wood decorated 
A. C. E., hh goat^’ hair dyed red.”^ The dress of the " Xakeil 
1891, p. 2 to. Xagu” of the piesent day is described in the late 
^ Sir J. Jolinstone, Mv Experiences in llanipur,*’ 1S96, p. 29. 


‘‘ bunches or 

Journ., ^oi 
xii, n.s. 

a. u. 

Bam ant. 
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Census Eeport as partly consisting of a broad strip of ydiite 
bark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark Ijeing 
often left hanging down behind. 

^ g. Among the Eastern Xagas in several tribes the 

Damant, wonien used no clothing, in others the men. 

“K. A^. Soc. A ju'actical reason for the use of decorations, and 
Journ., Tol. given by Colonel AVoodthorpe. Speaking 

’ f' possibly of the Angiimi tribe he says : — I need 
I'^^nrark that all Xag/is’ personal decorations 
Anthrop. luive a defensive purpose in view, like our old military 
inst.,’^ XI, stocks and epaulettes, and are planned to ward off 

■ the sj)ear or axe, while the long hair which is so 

profusely used, waving about with every movement of the 
wearer, distracts the eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, 
and disturbs the aim/' 

We have already seen instances of the use of tattoo to indicate 
tribal diversities, and as a record of prowess. The latter use is 
conspicuous among the Xaked X/iga" of the present day. 
Eotli men and women are tattooed, the women on the legs and 
breasts ; the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps his 
A. C. E., record of heads in the shape of the figure of a man 
isoi, p. 245. roughh^ tattooed for each head taken. 

The practical use <-)f tattoo is illustrated Iw the black tattoo 
Erowu, among Liihupa women, which gave safety in feud, 
p. 39. The tattoo was in simple patterns on the thighs, 

arms, and breast; “These women are much soiiglit for by the 
southern men, because, however tierce may be their feuds, a 
tatooed woman always goes unscathed, fear of the «lire vengeance 
which would be exacted by lier northern relations were she 
injured giving her this immunity."^ 



EASTEEX AXGAMI (previously published in the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Sociotvof Eengal,*’ toI. xliv, 1). 

^ See Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” p. 208, Plate XX, 2, re Xiga 
tattooing. 
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Axgami Xagas. 

The Aiifiami Xagds are a race of active and warlike high- 
landers, dwelling in inaecessilile hill villages, divided by 
internal feuds, and, till recently, ‘‘ ready to raid indifferently 
Mackenzie, Upon neighbouring villages or upon British terri- 
p. 101. tory.'* The energy which characterises their war- 
fare extends also to their tra'e, and has enabled them to 
perfect a system of hill cultivation superior to that of any 
neighbouring trilje. 

Butler, In 1875 ( ’aptain Butler wrote thus of the Angami 

“Journ^ district. ‘‘This great division of the Xaga race 

occuiacs for the luo'^t part a charming country of 
vol.xlir, I, hue, open, lulling hill and valley, bourn led by lofty 
p. 308. mountains, soine of whose summits tower up to 
9 , 000 , 10 , 0(10 and even 12.o0o Get abuve the sea-level. Their 
villages are -enerally placed (ui the mure tabular hills of about 
5 , 00 () feet elevation, and enjoy a healthy bracing climate, subject 
tc‘ neither extreme heat, nor cold. This nolle tract of country 
is blessed witli a most feitile suil, wxdl cultivated. <lrained and 
manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I might almost say 
fbr miles, vith a sucee>3ioii of tine terraces of rich rice: and the 
hill tops are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with 
luuiierous large villages wdii,>se comparatively enormous popu- 
lation miglit even claim for them the right of being called 
towns. Thus Kohima for instance contains no less than eight 
hundred and ^ixty-hve houses, or say a po}>ulation of over 
four thousand soiiB 

The Aiigfimi Xfigih are described l)y C'olonel AVoo<lthorpe as 
exhibiting a marked <lihereiice from all other Xfigii tribes,” 

A C. E, The name Angruni is a cornqitioii of the name by 

1891, p. 237. ^vhicli they are known tr) the ^lanipuris, GiUinieii 
tile name by which they call themselves is Tf injumr The 
tribes are divided into three main divisions, the western Chak- 
roina ; the Teiigima proper, who occupy the central ]>oition of 
the country: and the Chakrima or Eastern Angami. The 
differences between the two latter are ‘‘greater than those that 
exist between tribes that are really different, such as the 
Lliotiis and Aos. and it is only ly au examinotioii of the 

* Col. Woodtborp', writing in 1S&2, gives Eobiniah 900 liouses. 

2 Woodtliorpe. “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p, 196. Compare p. 66. “At 
one Tillage cidlod Ungumuh we came across some men wbo, tboue:li apparently 
Angainis in feature, buikb architecture and mode of cultivating, yet wore the 
dress uf, and spoke u dialect identical with the Sebmabs, a neighbourim^ non-kiited 
tribe.” 
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language spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that 
they really belong to the same tribe/' 

The AnQ:ami have no written character^ 

O 


Social structure — Ej:ogartious Divisions, — The unit of Angaiui 
society is not the village but the hhel, composed of supposed 
A. C. E. descendants from a common ancestor, whose name 
iS9i,pp. 238, the bears. These kltds are exogamous, no man 
beiim allowed to marry a woman of his own khd. 


On the other hand certain of the funeral ceremonies are per- 
formed by members uf some other khel than that of the dead 
man. Children belong to the klid of the father.- 

The village is a group of many kltch ] in the village of 
Kohima seven kltds exist. The village group ap- 
pears to be the mere outcome of the need of common 
defence, since the klids composing it exist in a state of bitter 
feud. “ Between the Ichds in the same village great rivaliy 
exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and 
f sequent fighting, indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are 
far more bitter than inter- village feuds.”*'^ 

At the great drinking festivals, riots and free fights in which 
lives are occasionally lost, still result from the intcrdckd feuds. 

Mr. Davis says, '' I know of no An garni village of 
any size which is not divided against itself by the 
bitter feuds which exist between its component parts and he 
cites an official report of ISTG in illustration of the lack of 
combination in an Anganii village. The extract is further of 
interest as showing the native attitude towards manslaughter : 
‘■A p>arty »if forty men of Mozema vent over to Kohima, and 
were admitted l)y one of the khds friendly to them, living next 
to the ruchatsuina <piarter, into which they passed and killed 
all they could find, viz., one man, five wonien, and twenty 
} Oung children. The i>cu£le of the other khds inade no efod to 


' Kcfemng apparently to the Angiimi tribe Captain Butler gives ninneral? up 
t > 1,000; he says, “ They have no names for the day? of the Tveek. and their 
}ear commences in March’’; he irives names for twelve months. See linguistic 
section of his article called “ Rough X^'otes on the Angami Xagas and their 
language.” ‘‘ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1&75,'’ xliv, I, pp. 333 
* The Khel is called by the Angami themselves *’ tepfu” or “ tino 
^ See the Sote by Mr. Bavis, I.C.S , Deputy Commissioner of the Xaga Hills. 
Assam Census Report, 1891, p. 237 to which the following page? aie 
gfeatly indebted. 

Speaking of Angami villages Colonel Woodthoqie says, Deep lanes and 
? tone breast- works divide off the clans, of which there are frequently from two 
to eight in a village ...” And ajjain, ” One marked peculiarity in their 
Hitestiue feuds 13 that we so often hiid a village divided against itself, cue clan 
being at deadly feud with another, wldlst a third lives between them in a ?t.ite 
of neutrality, and at perfect peace with both.” Journ. Authrop. Inst / si. 
pp. Go ; 67, 
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xnftrfa'ty Imt stood loohuvj on . . . One of the onlookers 
told me that he never saw such fine sport {i.e., the killing of 
the children) for it was just like killing fowls/' 

Individual blood feuds were kept alive among the (Manipuri) 
Brown 36 custoiu bv wliicli ineii might be hire<l 

^ ‘ to carry on a quarrel, when the male members of 

a family are either wanting or unable to do so/’ 

Mill?, An early report says, presumably speaking of the 

p. cxlr. Ang/imi, that it was iiicumbeiit on a X<iga to re- 

cover or ransom the skvdl of a relative murdered or captured in 
war ; to recover the skulls of their friends who had fallen in an 
attack made on their villages was considered a point of honour. 
A. C. K.. VllJo'ir (J-ort riiiiooil. — The description, ill the late 

1S91, p. 238. Census Keport, of this strangely disintegrate village 
group makes no lueiitiou of any system of village government : 
and Mr. Davis speaks of united action by one village as an 
impossibility. 


Dorty years ago, according to an official report, 
every Ang/imi village had a polity of its own. Each 
village community had one, or generally two, chiefs: the 
authority or title of the chief went by primogeniture, and the 
eldest son succeeded to the dignity even before the death of his 
father if the latter were very infirm. These chiefs, however, 
possessed no absolute power over the people. They collected 
no le venue, and they are described as having no power to en- 
force an unpopular measure, or alone to take cognizance of 
offences against the person or property of imlividuals. 

xVll transactions (tf importance were settled, not by these 
nominal chiefs, but by an assemblage of tlie aned and warriors 
of the village; such an assembly w<.)uld decide on the setting 
out on a predatory inroad, or on taking revenge on anotlier 
village. A council of elders administered tines for thefts and 
other potty ciiiiU'S. 


The government was said to be decidedly democratical, a 
characteristic noted some years later as a bar to the exertion (d‘ 
external government intiuence over the villages.^ 

Stewart, The nominal hereditary chieftaincy is not inen- 

p. 650. tioned l^y Stewart who says that the Ang/imies 

have no recognised head or chief, although they elect a spokt's- 
luan, wlio, to all intents and purposes is powerless and irre- 
sponsible . . /’ He calls the spokesmen “ Gaon Booras.” 


^ Colonel Hopklnson, in 1866, pointed out that the democratic nature of tlsc 
tribal arrangtgnents nmon:,^ the Angami?, the infinite divisions and disputr'> 
existing even in a single village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from 
the policy of conciliation ah extra proposed bv the Croverninent.’* Mackenzie 

p. 118 . 
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“ •’ P- • ti^e nominal chiefs, ^\*ho do not appear to have held 
any prominent civil position. Captain Butler looked on tlni 
Angami as possessing no '' regular settled form of government,” 
and ad<ls AVith tliein might is right, and this is the 
‘‘ Journ.^^^ only form of law — or rather the absence of aU law — 
Aiiihrop. heretofore recognised among tlieni.*’^ Colonel AA'ood- 
Inst.,” XI, thorpe, w’riting in 1682, speaks of the Angami as 
nominally under the orders of village headmen, 
chosen for wealth courage etc. ; hut finds no etfective authority 
among them. He adds ‘‘ Theoretically, with the Angami every 
man is his own master, and avenges his own - ipiarreh*" AVe 
must hope fur fuller information as to the government of the 
village group , and the ]>art played therein l)y the discordant 
litiU of which it is compi^sed. 

Xo central authority is recorded among the villages. An 
early Beport notes that if any village decreased in numbers the 
Mile larger villages at once insisted on annual tiibute 

being paid to them, or otherwise they plundered and 
Bro^vn, mined it. A later writer, possildy speaking of the 

r* Angami under Alanipur rule, says that no central 

authority existed to whom the villages owed allegiance. 

Critne . — The Angfimi social structure included decisive 
criminal rules. Alurder admitted of no expiation, and instant 
death might he inflicted by the relatives of the murdered 
Mills, person, without reference t<> the council ot elders, 

p. cxlii. or even ten years after the deed the murderer might 
be surprised and killed; revenge for the death of a relative was 
Considered '"a sacred duty never to he neglected or forgotten.” 

According to Colonel AVoodthorpe, “ it is an article of 
‘‘ blood once shed can never he expiated, 
Anthrop. excopt hv the death of the murderer or some of his 
Inshg XI, near relatives. . . An injured husband might also 
spuar the offender on the first opportunity; punish' 
ment for the woman was in use among some, if not all of the 
Brown, Aug<miis, 

Thefts and petty oftences were dis]M>sed of by a 
council of elders, a flue being imposed, and restit\i~ 
tion of the property or its equivalent. Capital 
punishment if a thief were caught in the act, or a house were 
broken into, has been noted among the Angami. 
vSte\v.irt, Stewart describes the Angami as expert thieves 

p. C52. and glorying in the art, and adds that ‘‘ theft is only 
<lishonouialile and obnoxious to punishment when discovered in 


Pussihlv Stewart was not aware of the existence of 


^ Butler, 1875. ** Joiiru. As. Society, Bengal,’ ' xliv, I, p. 314. 
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the act Dr. Brown spoke of theft as not often com- 


mitted by the (Manipuri) Angami. 

Marriage , — It will be seen that a prominent element in the 
elaborate Angami marriage rites is the repeated eating together 
of the bride and bridegroom, that is of two members of 
different JclLtls. This ceremony is repeated on three successive 
days, and on the third day offering of food is made to some 
deity before the eating together begins. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that on the first day of the ceremonies the members 
of the bride’s hhel are feasted presumably on meat and drink 
sent by the bridegroom’s father. From what has been said 
of the bitter inter-hlul feuds that prevail within the village 
'•walls” the need of sealing the marriage bond by repeated 
performance of the great primitive contract of common eating is 
manifest. 

The symbolic hoeing and cutting of firewood on the third day 
is noteworthy, as is the large part that omens play in the 
marriage customs. 

An early account (1854) of Angami marriage 
merely states that the girls consent, as well as that 
of her parents was obtained by presents ; and that the bride- 
groom feasted his friends on the marriage day, they in return 
assisting in the construction of a new house for the newdy 
W'oodth r ^iitirried couple. Colonel Woodtliurpe <piotes a 
•• Journ.^ statement that ‘‘ marriage is usually solemnised by a 
iintlirop. large feast, and the bridegroom, wlien he can affijrd 
^^68 ' makes a present to the bride s parents ” and that 

■ parents never attempted to positively control the 
choice of their sons and daughters. The following sketch of the 
modern marriage procedure in the village of Khonoina is taken 
A. C. R., from the Xote ” by Mr. Davis, already referred to. 
1S91, p. 238. Ill each village marriage customs vary slightly. xVs 
we have seen an Angdnii wife must be sought amongst the 
women of a Id tel difiereiit from that of the man.^ Having made 
his selection the Khonoma youth informs his father. The father 
sends a friend to interview the girl’s parents, and if the reply is 
favourable the youth’s father, on an auspicious day, takes 
omens. If the omens are unfavourable tlie negociations cease, 
if favourable the parents of the girl are informed of the fact. 
A.c. R., The girl’s opinion is then asked, and if she dreams 
1891, p. 239. 110 imtavourable dream within tbe next three days, 
formal consent is given by her parents, and a day for tlie \ved- 

^ Sir J. Johnstone, under the heading of Angami, says tliat no girl in the 
more powerful villages could marry a man unless lie had won the ri<yht, \ v 
slaying an enemy, to wear the kilt ornamented with coTkrie shells. Johnstone"^: 
“ My Experiences in Manipur/' 1896, p. 30. 
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ding is then fixed. On that day the bridegroom’s father sends 
pigs, salt and liquor to the house of the bride’s parents ; the pigs 
are killed and a feast is given to the Jchel men and friends 
of the bride, who also take away small portions of meat 
wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night the bride, accom- 
panied by many members of her own Jcliely goes to the house 
of the bridegroom’s parents ; she carries a little food, and those 
with her carry larger quantities. Then the bride and bride- 
groom eat some of the meat and drink some of the liquor 
brought by her. The bridegroom then returns to the young 
men’s cpiarters, (the dehha. cltanrj)^ and the bride whose com- 
panions return, except two women and one man who remain 
with her, sleeps at the house of the bridegroom’s father. 
On the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat 
together, the arrangements at night being repeated. On the 
morning of the third day the young couple go together to the 
bridegroom’s cultivation the girl carrying liquor, food, and a 
hoe ; the man only his spear. First the man and then the 
woman do a little hoeing. Then a little rice and li(pior is 
placed on the ground as an ottering to the deity.” They 
again eat and drink together. After this they return home, 
the man cutting on the way home a few sticks of firew'oud 
which are brought home by the woman. On her return the 
woman goes to her father’s house, and brings thence to lier 
husband’s house liquor and cooked meat. A feast is then 
given to the neighbours and children. That night the two 
kill a fowl to see the omens. Then they wait for another 
seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the 
high priest of the I'ltel is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, 
ami the ceremony of marriage is complete.*’ After the priest's 
sacrifice the two live together as man and wife. 

The account given by Dr. Brown of (IManipuri) An garni 
marriage rules ditfers somewhat from the above. He says that 
the first negociations for marriage were made by the father of 
the youth or girl. In nearly all cases the wi.^lies of the young 
people are first consulted.” The father (A the youth as a pre- 
liminary gave to the father of the girl a pig and a spear, but 
Bro^n, received nothing in return. On tlie wedding day 
p. 35. bride and bridegroom paraded the village separately 
with gourds of lii[Uor with which they treated the villagers. 
The bride then, accompanied by four or five female friends, 
\ roceeded to the bridegroom’s house, where she reg’ale<l them 
‘\titli fowls. This completed the ceremony. The biidegroom 
continued to sleep with the young men for a year after 
marriage; the reason given was that the wife’s hair niiglit 
grow before she had a child (unmariied girls shaved the head) 
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as having cliiklreu before the hair is long enough to tie 
behind is considered amongst them to be reproach.” 

Among the (Manipuri) Ang;inii women the marriage tie was 
seldom broken, according to Dr. Brown. 

Divorce. — Divorce is said to be frecjuent at the present day 

A. C. R., among the Angami, and to occur from various 

1891, p. 239. reasons, including incompatibility of temper. Tlie 

compensation to the liusluind or to the wife varies with the 

cause of divorce. "Writing in 1882 Colonel Woodthorpe qtndes 

Woodtlioroe, Statement according to which : — “ Marriage and 

‘•Journ. divorce are among the sim})lest of their rites and 

Anthrop. often follow eacli other within the year without 
Inst.,' p. 68. . . 

comment or surprise .... Divorce necessitates a 
division of all property held in conimonj such as grain, liotisehokl 
furniture, etc., and all property deiived since the two became 
man and wife. In any division thus made the late wife, or 
divorcee, gets one-third whilst the man gets the remainder, and 
the woman then returns to her parents or lives apait in a 
separate house until she marries again.” Twenty years ago 
Brown, the (Manipuri) Angamis were described by Dr. 
p. 35. Brown as but rarely resoiting to divorce.^ 

According to the recent account of the Augiimis divorced 
A.C. R., women, women who have lett their husbands, and 
1891, p. 239. widows without children, return to their fathers* 
houses, and can remarry at pleasure. '' Widows with children 
jire not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the 
bringing up of their children.” 

From the old IJeport of 1834 we find that a divorce<l woman 
might live in a house by herself and not return to her parents 
and could marry again ; but this is not given as applying to all 
divorces. 

^ Pohjgottnj . — The Angamis do not pauctise polygamy. 

1891 .* ’ Colonel Woodthorpe rpiotes a statement that: — ‘‘Ak 

AVoodtliorpe, ikuugh strictly monogamous” hotli sc.xes might marry 
‘'Journ. ’and re-marry as often as they pleased; children re- 
Anthrop. rpiiriiig the mother followed her till able to look after 
Inst., p. 68. themselves wlien they returned to their father. In the 
Be]>ort of 1854, it is stated that a woman might live with a man 
without being married and leave him for another, lait that in 
this ca<e the children remained with the father. Aiiiong the 
Brown, Angaiiii described 1)y Dr. Brown the custom p>revailed 

p. 35. of a widow marrying her deceased hnsitand’s brother. 

We may note that the AngiiiuLs, according to Colonel Wood- 

^ Dr. Brown says further that divorce by mutual consent was easily arranged, 
the woman taking her property. A man might put away his wife wiih or with- 
out her consent. Brown, p. 35, 
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tliorpe’s paper, many tlieir deceased wife's sisters, and 

their brothers' wido^^ s. 

A. c. K., Children as we have seen now take the caste of the 
1S91. fatlier, ix., I^eloiig to liis khd. Cousins were forbidden 

to intermariyd 

" Among the (Manipiiri) Angami the custom wms in 
p. 3 k use by which the y(jung men slept in a liouse or 

houses apart, a custom continued for one year after marriage ; 
but the dekhi chaiig wliich lias been lujticed among other 
Xugas for the girls to sleep in, does not appear to have been 
universal even if it were known at all, anuuig these Ang.imi. 


Their morality does not appear to have always been high. 

Fositio/i of ]Vorn( a. — It is interesting to note 
tliat — ‘'All the weaving, a good deal of the work in 
Anthrop. the field, such as preparing the soil, etc., carrying 
Inst.,*’ si, wood, and pounding rice, is done by tlie women. In 
fact, women’s rights are fully recogni-^ed, the men 
doing very little besides drinking and fighting.” 

1. C. K, lalieritoiire a ad Property. — The Aiig/imi of tlie 

1891, p. 240. Xag/i Hills District possess separate property. 
Daughters do not, except in certain village'^, inherit, unless 
a he([iiest is made to them hy word of mouth. Among certain 
of the Eastern Angami villages daughters receive a share of 
tlieir father s property, but it is not clear whether the statement 
refers to receipt on marriage, or at the father s death. The sons, 
as they marry, receive their share of the father’s landed prijperty, 
leavhig the paternal mansion and building houses of tlieir own. 
“ The youngest son, therefore, in practice nearly always inheiits 
liis father’s house.” Should a man die leaving several unmarried 
sons, these all receive eryial shares. Slumld a man die leaving 
no male heirs his property is as a rule divided among his 
nearest male relatinus. ‘'In the case of a married woman, 
possessed of pro})erty in land in her own right, dying wirliont 
children, her property would, if not sold to meet lier funeral 
expenses, revert to her nearest male relations. 

It is hardlv necessary to point tait tlie interest of the ivcog- 
nitioii by the Angami of the Xaga Hills district, of rights of 
individuals to pi'fjperty in laud, including even the case C'f a 
married w’omaii’s possession of landed property in her own 
riuht ; and that the partition of lauded pr(»})erty is .•fettled by 
known custom. 


'Wootlthorpc, 
“ Jo urn. 


The following note as to inlicritanc*' is ([iioted by 
Colonel VCuodtiiorpe : — “ On the death of the father. 


Antlirop. 
Inst.,” xi, 
p. 68. 


all pro]>ei'ty, excepting the house, is divided (Mpially 
among all the s^ais alone, the youngest always 


1 Sec Woodthorpe, “ Journ. Antliiop. InU.,” si, p. G"'. 
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receiving the house in addition to his share of the whole. 
Xeither the widow nor daughters have any claim to aught 
except their clothes and ornaments, hut they are generally 
supported by their sons or brothers until death or marriage.” 

A. C. n., Land is freely bought and sold by the Angaiuis 
1891, p. 250. of this District, especially permanent terraced culti- 
vation. 

The strong feeling of the Xagas of Konemah, and others, for 
their lands is seen in the impossibility of getting these dis- 
possessed clans to settle on other land, offered them, after the 
X.iga war of 1S70-80 ; they could not be persuaded to occupy 
other sites and before their return was permitted to the confis- 
ilackenzie, cated lands they had, except in occasional instances, 
p. 139. for the most part been receiving such shelter and 
livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of their old homes. 

Edigion, — AVe have but very inader^uate accounts of the 
religious usage and belief of the Angami. 

Bdkfs. — They are now said to recognise a supreme creator 
A. C.K.. named Terhopfo or Kepeiiopfo. Dr. Brown, writing 
1S91. p. 241. twenty years ago and possibly speaking only oi 
the Manipur Angamis says that they believed in a supreme 
deity of a benevolent disposition, who inhabited the inacces- 
sible heights of the highest hills. These statements 
Johnstone, Corroborated by the authority of the late Sir 

James Johnstone : — The Angamis, in common 
with most hill-tribes that I have come across, have a vague 
indefinite belief in a supreme being, but look on him as too 
great and good to injure them.”^ Xo supreme individual is 
<listiiiguished amona the various gods spoken of in the Deport of 
1854, but some chief deity may be indicated in the followin<T 
yearly festival:— An January on the full moon the wealthy 
Mills slaughter cows as a sacrifice to the great god, give a 
]>. cxiiv. grand feast to their friends, entreat the god to protect 
them, and to prosper all their undertakings and it is a season of 
general rejoicing.” The same early report shows us the intimate 
pait the gods or spirits played in the daily life of the Angami: 

They imagine there are many gods or good and evil spirits 
Mills, residing in their hills ; to one, they offer up sacrifices 

p. oxlii. of cows and mithuns, to another, dogs, and to a 

third cocks, and spirituous liquor, cacli go(l or "spirit havimr 
in their estimation the power to atfiiet tliem with sickness^ 


1 See supra, p. ISa, Xore 2, on possible Vaislmava influence in anr Naat 
beliet in a single eupreme deity. " = 
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ill-luck and a variety of calamities, or to make them successful 
in their incursions and prosperous in their undertakings or daily 
occupations/' 

A. c. E., A belief in evil spirits residing in rocks, trees, and 
1S91, p. 241. pools of water has been recently recorded. 

Sacrifice in sickness, etc . — It is hardly necessary to say that 
sickness was ascribed to direct spiritual agency, and treated 
accordingly. To quote again from the Eeport of 1854: — ‘'If a 
man falls sick, the chief person in the house or family sacrifices 
Mills, a fowl and places the entrails and feathers in the 
p. cxliii. road in the evening and calls out to the spirit, O ! 
spirit restore to health the person you have afflicted in my 
family, I offer you the entrails of a fowl, saying this he returns 
to his house and takes the fowl’s hea<l and legs, and gives it to 
some other family, and the remainder is eaten at home. If the 
sickness is very severe, a person takes a fowl and goes into the 
jungle and leaves the fowl alive as an offering to the livings 
spirit. If it be to the invisible Hossung spirit then he kills 
the fowl and leaves it in the jungle, . . "VVe should be 

glad to know more of this ’‘invisible Hossung spirit,” and to 
know why it is specially characterised as invisible. The 
evening rite is noteworthy. The Eeport proceeds to 
state that if cows or pigs were killed by tigers, or 
if they died off' suddenly, they would take an egg and go to 
tlie spot on which the cow was killed, and place the egg on 
the spot, and say, “ 0 ! spirit do not we entreat you, kill our 
cattle from to>day ; this is not your residence, your abode is 
in the woods, depart hence from this day, . , Saying 

this they returned home and made it a day of rest. If cattle 
accidentally wounded themstdves “that day also is one of 
rest”; and if cattle died suddenly tiie whole village community 
remained at liome. In all calamities the usual avocations were 
not thought of.^ The latest account of the people adds pigs 
A. C. E., and cattle to the propitiations offered in siekness.- 
1891. Before leaving the sulject of sacrifice we may re- 


^ The ofTicial punctuation of the Report used above is so obscure that it nmy 
be well to give the passage verbatim. cows or pigs be billed by tigers, or 

if tliey die off suddenly on tliat day, they take an egg and go t<) the spot on 
which tile cow was killed and place the egg on the spot and say, O ! sjurit do 
not we entreat you, kill our cattle from to-day ; this is not your residence, your 
abode is in the woods, depart hence from tliis day, saying this they return 
home, it is a day of rest and if cattle die suddenly or if they aceidontal'y wound 
themselves, that day also is one of rest, and in the former case the whole village 
community remain at home in all calamities, the usual avocations are not thought 
of.** M 11s, p. cxliii. 

- The (ilanipun) Angilmis were said in 1873 to have no krowhdge if 
medicine, and to employ sacrifices in cases of sickness. Brown, p. 37. 
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call that the long ceremonies of the Angilmi marriage are not 
completed until sucriiice has been made by the high priest of 
the khel ''; and it may be noted that p<u‘tions of cow’s liver are 
solemnly throwji out of the house during the funeral rites, 
though this may ()f course be merely an offering to the dead 
man s spirit. 

After noticing the Angtnni l^elief in a supreme being Sir J, 
Johnstone adds, They believe themselves also to be subject to 
Johnstone, the influence of evil spirits, wliom it is their con- 
p. 3:^. stant endeavour to appease by sacriflees. Every 

misfortune i^, as a rule, ascribed to evil spirits, and much 
money is spent on appeasing them, the usual way being to 
(.►her fowls, of which the Lead, feet, and entrails are oflered to 
the demon, with many incantations. The other parts are 
eaten by the sacriflcer.” I should like further evidence 

that the designations of evil spirits, and thmon, convey the 
ideas held by the people. The sacrificial rite where the sacri- 
flee is shared between the spirit and the sacriflcer looks 
like the common mode of creating a bond by means of eating 
together. 

The huge monoliths, the long rows of which are 
S( I noticeable auiung the hills, seem to 

Anthrop. betray some religious ritual of installation. Ac- 

Iti-n,” XI, cording to L’ulonel "Woodthorpe's account after the 

stone slid into position “some leaves are then 
}>laced on the top, and some licpior poured on them : this dune, a 
general feast follows. . . These acts completed the ceremony. 
Tlie monoliths are stated by Colonel Woodtliorpe to have been 
‘ either monumental or simply commemorative of some big 
least given by a rich man.” 

FcdivaU . — More knowledge of tlie Angcimi festivals is as 
much to be desired as of tlieir individual beliefs. We are told 
that many minor festivals are celebrated duiiiig the year, 
A.C. R., the chief of which is that held just before the 
1S91, p. 241. new paddy harvest begins. Besides these, two 
main village festivals are described, l.v., those celebrated at 
the beginning and end of the years agricultural work. The 
SJcvv/f^i festival is held shortly l^efore the new years Wttrk 
in the flelds is begun ; dogs are killed and eaten in “Teat 
numbers, the reason for which ISlv, Davis could not dis- 
cover; both this and the following { Tcvltemjl) fe.'^tival last ten 
days, and both inchule unlimited coiisuiiiptitui of food and 
drink. The Terhengi is celebrated within a shoit time of the 
com})letion of the liarvest, and is in fact the Mlarvesl lloiae ’ 
fe:^tival. . . . Durhig the Terhengi aie given most of those 

big feeds which wealthy Xagas give, in the not vain hope of 
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handing down their names to future generations/* At the cere- 
mony of pounding rice beforehand for such a feast the whole of 
the adult males of tlie host's Ichel assist. To commemorate- 
these feasts huge stones are dragged often for long distances 
and are erected'bv the side of the road near the village. The 
giver of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house 
huge wooden horns. 

We have already noted the reference in the Report of 185T 
to sacrifice feasting and rejoicing at the full moon of January ; 
this January festival may I imagine be coincident with the 
Sekrengi, or one of the “ minor festivals mentioned in the 
Census Report of 1891. 

Dr. Brown, referring to the Manipuri Angami, mentions 
August and September as the months for the chief festi- 
vals, and notes that the women did not join in the festival 
dances. 

PriesthooJ. — We have the merest indications as to the 
Angami priesthood. The account previously quoted of the 
Brown, iVIanipuri Angami says tliat the village priests were 

p. 36. similar to those of another tribe, who were non- 

hereditary, were not held in much veneration, directed the 
Brown, Sacrifices, and performed the ceremonies for the 

p. 28. recovery of the sick. The mention in the descrip- 

tion of marriage procedure quoted above of the '' high-priest of 
the hhel ” indicates some order of priests ; we must hope for 
further information on this point. 

Butler, 1875, Teihoo . — A taboo is described in some detail by Cap- 
“ Journ. tain Butler apparently with reference to the Angami. 
Bengal” ‘'This tabu [/.r., the custom “of ^kennie' cor- 

xiivri/ rupted by the Asaraese into fFnaa' a description of 

]). 316. tabii singularly similar to that in vogue among 

the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands ’*] is declared upon 
every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth of a child, or on 
the death of any individual, the house is tabiied, generally for 
the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or 
out except the x)eople of the house. Again, any accidental 
death, or fire in the village, puts the whole village under the 
ban. In like manner before commencing either to sow or to 
reap, an universal tabu has to be undergone, and is accompanied 
by propitiatory offerings to their^ several deities, and no man 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering 
from the attacks of wild animals, a ‘ keiiiiie * is the remedy, — in 
fact there is no end to the reasons on which a ' kemiie * must 

^ ? Angami. 
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or may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this Angami sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution/'^ 

The usual ceremonial taboo was enforced by the Mani- 
Brown, puri Aiigdiiii at the birth of a child, but no 

p- 34. special festival appears to have been held. The 

mother was carefully secluded in her house, alone with the 
child, for five days, during which time she w’as fed only on 
fowls : The meaning of this seems to be that the woman and 
all her surroundings are unclean.” After the five days had 
elapsed all the w'oman's clothes w^ere washed, and the clay pots 
used by her for cooking since her confinement w’ere thrown 
away. She was then allow^ed to mix as before with the villagers, 
wiio made her small presents of food, drink, etc. 

Funeral rites — bivriaL — It remains to notice Angami funeral 
rites and usages, and the beliefs held concerning the after- 
world. The report of 1854 gives a vivid picture of the wilct 
rites then celebrated. The fighting nature of the Angami not 
only defied men, but challenged at the dead man's grave the 
hostile spirit to wiioni death w'as attributed. When a man of 
any standing died in the village, none of the inhabitants quitted 
it for three days ; during this time the body was kept in the 
house. Then, after a feast to the whole community, the body 
Mills, ^'as taken to the burying ground and interred, and a 
p. cxliii. stone tomb, three or four feet high, was built over 
tlie grave ; and all the men being dressed in their w^ar habili- 
ments make a great noise, and jump about and say wiiat 
spirit has come and killed our friend, where have you lied to, 
come let us see you, how powerful you are, if we could see you 
we w’oiild sj)ear you and kill you with these spears, and with 
similar vociferous speeches and w^ar whoops continually re- 
peated, they curse the spirit and strike the earth with their 
spears and sw^ords-...” Then they placed on the grave all the 
articles of dress wmrii by tlie dead, as w'ell as his arms, clothes, 
bamboo spirit cup, spirit gourd bottle, shell and cane orna- 
ments, and the Dlioones feathers w*orn in the head. On a 
woman s grave w’ere pdaced her clothes, ornaments and neck- 
laces, spfirit gourd bottle, w^eaving shuttle, spinning stick for 
cotton, cotton thread, dhaii, grain, and pestle and mortar for 
clearing rice. The skulls of pigs and cow^s w’ere likewise stuck 
up on sticks at one end of the grave, in memory of the 
deceased's hospitality.'^ 

Later accoimts take no note of this defiance of death, or of 

See Woodtiiorpe, “ Joiu-n. Antbrop. Inst,/' xi, p. 71, citinc^ the same or 
a similar Angami taboo. ® 

‘ “ Boas ’■ according to a lootnote. 
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the three days' seclusion imposed on the community. "VVe are 
indebted to Mr. Davis for the following note of the rites now 
A. C. K,, practised on the death of an Angami. The part 
1891 , played by members of a khd different to that of 

pp. 240 - 1 . dead man seems an interesting feature of the 

modern ceremony. The funeral always takes place the evening 
after a man’s death. The body is covered with a white cloth 
and a basket containing dhan, konidhan, job's-tears, yams, 
Indian corn, and garlic, is placed by its side. An old man of 
the deceased's khel kills the cows for the funeral feast early in 
the morning. “ The livers, heads, and certain portions of the 
meat having been set apart, the rest is distributed amongst 
the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, por- 
tions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other 
villages," The father-in-law of the deceased, if there be one, if 
not some friend from another khd, enters the house, and 
standing on the left hand places a plain spear on the right 
hand side of the body ; in the case of a woman a black cloth 
replaces the spear. He then cuts off a small lock of the dead 
man's hair. The coffin is then brought into the house, and 
a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. Beside the body, 
in the coffin, a tire-stick and some weapons are placed. The 
coffin is then brought out for burial ; the grave is usually dug 
close to the deceased’s house. On the day after the funeral 
the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one 
man of another Jdid, go to the deceased’s house, and there 
eat the meat of the heads of the cows and the other reserved 
portions, except the livers. The skulls are then fixed up over 
the grave, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as 
cane leggings, etc., worn by the dead man. In the case of a 
woman her basket, weaving sticks, etc., are placed over the 
grave. Food is then again partaken of at the deceased’s house, 
and the members of another khd who are present cook the 
livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked a 
piece of liver, witli salt and chillies, is given to each member 
of the deceased’s family, who in perfect silence throw each his 
piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This 
ceremony being completed all those present return to their homes. 
On the second day after the funeral seventeen portions of cooked 
rice with a little salt are tied in plantain leaves. These are 
buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the fifth day 
from the funeral the wooden platter and dr inking cup of the 
deceased are hung up by a string inside the house. At the 
expiration of thirty days this string is undone and thrown 
away, and the platter and cup are given to a friend of the 
deceased. " About the fortieth day deceased’s family sacrifice 
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a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all.’' The funeral 
ceremonies are then complete. The bodies of women dying in 
child-birth are taken out through the back of the house, and 
buried ^yithout any ceremony whatever. Very young children 
are usually buried inside the housed 

We owe to Colonel Woodthorpe a description of 
“ Journ.°^^^' carved wooden etflgies of the dead placed above 
Anthrop. graves ; and an illustration of one of these effigies. 
Insn,’* XI, view of the interest attaching to such effigies 
I venture to recall this description at length. 

Sometimes these are executed with much skill ; two we saw 
at Kohiraah, having the wrists and elbow-joints indicated, with 
emerald beetle s wings as eyes, and a row of white seeds for 
teeth. They were clad in all the garments of the deceased 
with their shiekls fixed on the left side, two imitation bamboo 
spears standing on the right, as it is not safe to leave the real 
spears there. In some cases the image consists simply of a 
wooden post with a rudely carved bust of the deceased at the 
top, two or three rows of heads in slight relief beneath, pro- 
claiming the number of foemen slaughtered in life A curious 
circumstance connected with these figures is that, though in 
life the large conch shell is always worn on the back, in these 
effigies it is as invariably carved on the breast. Xo reason 
could be assigned by the Xagiis [? Angami Xaga^] for this.” 

We have the following note regarding tlie next world of the 
Manipuri AngJimi : — After death they go to another world ; at 
Brown, the entrance they are met by a door-keeper ; should 

p. 36. the soul be that of a man who has been a great 

warrior, hunter or snake-killer, then he is received courteously ; 
if not, small notice is taken of him. Like the Kowpoi [Kabui, 
a Kuki or Xiga tribe] idea, they here live their lives over 
again, and are afterwards born again into the world : this goes 
on seven times, when they are finally changed into insects. 


^ Mr. Daris quotes an undated account of an Angami funeral which recalls 
the would'be attack on the death spirit of the early record ; the women are 
described as slapping the ground with their cloths before the lowering of the 
coffin ; apparently the following was addressed to the dead, “ Do not be afraid ; 
do not mourn. You have only followed your parents’ custom. Although you 
have died, let us remain happy. Although G-od has not been kind to vou 
and you have died, fear not!” Large flat stones formed the coffin hd,hhe 
crevices being carefully filled up with rubble ; before the earth was filled \n a 
large basketful of dlian, konidhan, dhall, and job’s-tears was thrown into the 
grave. 

An account of 1873 of Manipuri Angami funeral custom describes the feast 
as only prepared for the family and friends of the dead : burial took place on 
the day of the death; a chicken, and weapons were buried in the gra^e, and the 
ornaments were not removed from the body ; an upright stone was afterwards 
placed on the grave. (Brown, p. 3o.) 
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especially butterflies; some species of which, on this account, 
they carefully refrain from injuring.” 

SWiat looks like an interesting case of adoption of external 
ideas by members of a savage race is recorded by Captain 
Butler, referring apparently to the Angami Xagas : — “Some 
haye told me that they believe that if they have .... led good 
and worthy lives upon this earth, and al>3taiiied from all coarse 
food, and especially have abstained from eating flesh, after death 
their spirits would fly away into the realms above, and there 
become stars, but that otherwise their bodies would have to 
pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees . . .” Captain Butler adds “ . . . others 
again, on my cpiestioning them, have replied with a puzzled and 
surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a thought 
before, that " after death we are buried in the earth and our 
bodies rot there, and there is an end : who knows more ? ’ Still 
from the fact that they invarial.dy bury the deceased’s best 
clothes, his spear and dao, together with much grain, ] ir|uor, and 
a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely infer that they 
certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the thought 
of which, how'ever, does not trouble them niuch.”^ 

Mr. Davis speaks of ignorance among the Xaga of their 
future state ; possibly the enquiries did not elicit the beliefs 
Mills. of the people. Different accounts concur in the 

Brown. absence of apparent ideas of varying treatment for 

the good and bad, to which it may be suggested that to the 
savage mind courage in war, skill in the chase, and the freeing 
of land from snakes, may be no mean virtues.' 

3Ii/tJis . — An Angami story of origin is as follows ; — “ There is 
a jheel situated in the Angami country ; from this jlieel three 
men emerged, one remained in the country and became an 
Angami, one went towards Xorth Kacliar, and the remaining 
one towards Manipur. Thus were formed three tribes of hill- 
men, Kacharima, Angami and Mow.”^ 

Oath<i . — The Angami forms of oath described in the Beport of 
1854, are interesting. AVhen swearing to keep the peace or to 
perform any promise they i)laced the barrel of a gun or spear 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that if they 
did not act up to their agreements they w’ere prepared to fall 
Mills, by either of the two weapons. Another oath, 

p. cxliT. equally binding, was for two parties to take hold 

^ Butler, 1S75, “ Journ. As. Soe. Bengal,” xliv, I, p. 315. 

- Captain Butler observes “ On tbe subject of religion and a future state the 
Angami appears to have no dellnite ideas.'’ ‘‘Journ. As. Soc., Bengal,’ xlir, I, 
p. 315. 

3 Brown, p. 33, perhaps referring onlv to Manipuri Angami. 
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of the ends of a piece of spear iron, and to have it cut into two 
pieces, lea^nng a bit in the hand of each party. The most 
sacred oath, it was said, was for each party to take a fowl, one 
the head and the other the legs, and in this manner to pull 
it asunder, intimating that treachery or breach of agreement 
would merit the same treatment. Also they erected a large 
stone as a monument on the occasion of taking an oath, and 
said. As long as this stone stands on the eartli no diherences 


Woodthorpe, shall occur between us.” From a paper by Colonel 
D ^ oodthorpe we learn that the commonest and most 

Anthrop sacred form of oath is for the two parties to lay hold 

Inst.,” xi, of a dog or fowl while the creature is cut in two with 


P-71- a dao '' emblematic of the perjurer's fate.” 


Omens . — All business or undertakings of importance, according 


Mills, to the same Eeport, were decided by consulting 

p. cxliv. omens. To ascertain wdiether an incursion on a 


neighbouring tribe would be successful a soft reed was sliced ; 
“ if the slices fall of one side or one upon the other success is 
certain, if on the reverse quarter or scattered, it is ominous in 
proportion to the number of pieces that have fallen.” The 
flight of a cock if strong and far was auspicious ; if short and 
weakly, ill luck would ine\dtably attend any hostile expedition. 
If a deer crossed the path of an expedition when starting, an 
immediate return home was made, and the undertaking was 
Woodthorpe P^^lpc>iied. Omens,” Colonel Woodthorpe writes, 
“Journ. ''' are consulted on all occasions of importance, and 
Anthrop. determine the cause {sic) of conduct of the enquirers.” 
mstj,” XI, mentions an omen taken from the way a 

* * fowTs legs lie after being throttled : and the lucky or 
unlucky hearing of certain bird's songs ; in each case the point 
depended on the right and left hand. 

Cultivation . — The Angami rice cultivation is distinguished by 
A. C. E., of irrigated terraces, cultivated year after 

1891, ^ year. The terraces are skilfully excavated from the 
pp. 237-8. \^[\i sides, and wmtered by means of channels. The 

western portion of the Angami raise their rice crops by the 
system already described, known as jhuming. ]\Ir. Davis 
thinks this terraced cultivation gradually spread northwards 
from Manipur till it reached the Angami, who adopted it. 

When the Eeport of 1854 w’as written the Ang/imi were 
MiUs, described as cultivating the land roughly, ha\in(y 
cxIt. qq Qf ploughing and often workiiio; with a 

crooked stick in lieu of a hoe ; the hills were then cultivated 
from base to summit in terraces. They were also said to be 
somewhat addicted to the Lotah ” NagVi custom of cuttinc^ off 
the heads, Iiands, and feet of anyone "they could meet with 
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vdthoiit provocation or pre-existent enmity, in order to stick 
them up in their fields to ensure a good crop of grain.^ 
AV dth Colonel Woodthorpe has described the Angami 
“ cultivated terraces as “ constructed with wonderful 

Anthrop. care and skill in the valleys and on the hill sides, 
ascending the latter for upwards of 1,000 feet, each 
little field having its own retaining wall of stone 
5 or 6 feet high.” 

The soil in the terraced fields was manured, and the rice was 
sown in March, transplanted in June and reaped in October. 

Cultivation Colonel Woodthorpe adds w’as also 
carried on on the natural slope of the hill. 

Grain w^as stored in the front room of the houses, in huge 
bamboo baskets, from 5 to 10 feet high and about 5 feet in 
diameter. 

Butler, The Angami, Captain Butler tells us, bred cows 

“ Journ. ‘^of a far superior kind to those met with in Asam,” 
pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls ; for food, sale, and 
xUy,°l,’ barter, 

p. 32i. 

W (()\ — The Angami habit of fighting has been already indi- 
cated. Their method of warfare is vividly described in the 
Eeport of 1854. Warriors carried sword, spear and panjies, 
viz., wooden spikes for sticking in the ground, and a shield 
from the centre of wdiich hung locks of the hair of those killed 
in action. Before setting out on a war expedition all would 
Mills, assemble together, and decide on the village to be 

cxlii-iii. attacked, and tlie chief appointed to command. If 

the usual omens proved propitious when consulted, a fowl 
w’ould be killed and partaken of by all. Then, after a night 
ambush, they would rush in on the chosen village at break of 
day, with a great noise, spearing the first they met wdth. The 
heads, hands and feet of their enemies would be taken home, 

when they take the skulls to each house in the village, and 
throw rice and spirits over them, and tell the skulls to call 
their relatives, and he who has cut off the head, keeps it under 
his bedstead five days, during that time the warriors eat no 
food cooked by women and do not cook in their accustomed 
cooking pots, and neither do the warriors have any commu- 
nication with their wives during the five days ; but after the 
fifth day the heads or skulls are buried and a great feast is 
given of pigs and cows, afterwauls they bathe and return to 
their avocations.” The taboo on the warriors is of interest. 

1 Mills, p. cxlv. Br. Brown (1873) notes tlie prevalence among the Manipuri 
Angami of terrace cultivation for the rice crop. Jhuuiing he describes as the- 
exception rather than the rule. 
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The curious rite of throwing rice and spirits over the heads 
of the slain recalls a Ivuki usage of a kind of covenant of 
eating between the slain and the vie tot's, accompanied by an 
address to the head invoking a like fate for the dead person’s 
kinsmen. Such a covenant, with the express object of pre- 
venting the disembodied spirits from haunting the victors 
and that they might travel in peace to the latid of the dead, 
was performed by Ivuki or neighbouring tribes after a raid 
of 1881-2. The keeping the head under the bedstead may 
perhaps be explained by the Kuki belief that all enemies 
whose heads are placed under the body before burial, or pos- 
sibly the heads become, in another world, the property of the 
deceased. 

Among the Manipuri Angami the custom was not infrecpient 
Brown 35 giving warning to the opposite village before the 
' ‘ attack, but without naming the time. When 

peace is desired, one man from either side meet and exchange 
spears and drink together, a fowl is killed when peace is finally 
concluded.” The heads of the slain were buried outside the 
A'ictorious village, unless the lieadmaii of a village Avere killed, 
Avheii his head would be left in tlie liouse of tlie opposing head- 
man. 


The incessant state of war existing among the Angami 
did not always mean entire severance ut the hostile commu- 
nities. However fiercely a feud might l)e raging among the 
Stewart Angami village, Stewart says that che 

women of the contending parties visited one another 
Avithout fear of violence. That this rule cannot haA'e always 
obtained is shoAvn by the st<')ry giAxui aboA'e of a raid on 
Kobima. In the Eepoit of 1854 the Angami are des- 
Mills, cribed as ‘‘addicted to predatory cruel inroads for 
p. clxu. plunder, and to capture sLia'cs to be redeemed ” : 
the inhabitants of a raided village Avould be carried oh' into 
p clxv captAity until ransomed by their friends. Two 
means of reconciliation betAAxxn hostile parties are 
mentioned. Among the (Manipuri) Angami so long as the 
Brown, p. 36 A'iHage AA'ere kept by the opposite party 

‘ the feud remained active : the surrender of the 
heads, or rather skulls, ended the quarrel for the time. Peace 
AA'as also possible, according to Sir J. Joliiistoiie, Avheii each 
Johnstone parcv ill a blood feud had suffered eijiial loss : “ until 
each of the ojjposing ])arties Lad lost an e(pial num- 
** • her, peace Avas impossible. . . The necessity to 
go on fighting till an even Ixdance Avas arrived at obviously 
tended to indefinitely delay a reconciliation. 

The only national ofiensiAX AAxapons of the Angami, according 
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Butler. 1875, 
Journ. K. 
As. Soc., 
Bengal/^ 
xlivA, p- 322. 

pattern of 


to Captain Butler, were the spear and dao referring 
apparently to the Anganii spear he adds, '^Its shaft 
is generally from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually 
very picturesquely ornamented with scarlet goat's 
liair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
black and white hair : sometimes, though rarely, the 


whole shaft is beautifully worked over with scat let and yellow 


cane " Warriors going out to light often wore a large 

coronet of long bear's hair, giving them a very formidable 


appearance.''^ The fionts of the shields were decorated wdth 
^ , pieces of bearskin cut so as to represent human 
heads. These represent the heads of men slain 


Anthrop. 
Inst.,” xi. 
p. 62. 


in battle by the warrior behind tlie shield, and are 
supposed to intimidate the foe who looks on 


them." 


Any account of Angami warfare would be very incomplete 
wdiich took no note of their power of resistance to trained 
troops, and their capacities for service with them. It was 
found that, being soldiers both by nature and taste, they evinced 
the greatest eagerness to enter the English service ; the young 
men of the tribe recruited for a local militia, displaying great 
pride in their arms and profession. In 1855 it was stated that 
any number of the tribe could now be enlisted so great is 
their desire for service.” 


It was at the Angami fortified village of Konemah that Mr. 
G. H. Daniant, Deputy Commissioner of the Xfigfi Hills, was 
killed ; and in the subsec[uent expedition Angami lighting powers 
were proved. Konemah, which was by nature very strong, 
Mackenzie, had been fortihed with immense labour and skill, 
p. 137. and was deemed by the Xagas impregnable. The 
assault lasted all day, and at nightfall only the lower portion 
of the village had been captured, after the severest fighting 
ever known in these hills. In the night, the Xagas evacuated 
the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position ..." The storming party of Ghoorkas 
lost one ctuarter of their number. Lieut. Henderson, of the 44tli 
Ghoorkas, described the Konemah forts as built on terraces 


one above and commanding the other. Each terrace was about 
fifteen feet higher than the terrace beneath, till the summit of 
the hill was reached, whence the terraces in successive steps led 
down the reverse slope. Each was surrounded by a high stone 
wall with a tower in the centre.- In the Gazette subsequently 


^ According to Col. "Woodthorpe the only indigenous weapons of offence 
among the Angami were spears. “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi, p. 61. 

- See Lieut. E. G. Henderson, 44th Ghoorkas, “ The Graphic,” April 3rd 
1880. 
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issued the Commander-in- Chief expressed his sense of the 
capture of Khonoma being '' well worthy of a prominent place 
in the long list of gallant eleeds performed by the Xative Army 
in India.” 

Trade. — The energetic Angiimi character has found vent in 
much trading activity. Forty years ago the people were 
^Mackenzie, described as very intelligent and exceedingly anxious 
for t rathe and gain. In 1879 Sir Steuart Bayley 
remarked that the Angami were siithciently civilised to deal 
in counterfeit coin and spurious gunpowder ” ; “ on \dsiting 
Teruphima, a distant Serna village, about sixty half-anna and 
one-pice pieces whitened with quick-silver,” Mr. Damant had 
reported, were brought to me by the innocent Sernas, who 
complained that they were turning brown ; I found they had 
G-. H. been passed as rupees and eight anna pieces by some 

Damant, Xdgds of Kohinia, who will be arrested before long. 

afterwards found that the same imposition had 
been practised on a distant Angdmi village. . . . 
Hilb,” iS7i^ In another instance an Angdmi sold another a 
9, § 72-73. quantity of powdered charcoal for gunpowder 
Early accounts record the Angdmi trading capacity. In the 
Mills, Eeport of 1854 it was said that “a vast change has 
p. cixii. liowever come over the Angamee Xagas within the 
last eight years. . . . Formerly they did not know the use or 
value of money, now many are become expert traders . . . 
desirous of proceeding on to Calcutta to purchase cornelian 
beads and muskets. . . .” Two years later Lieut. 
Stewart describes many Angrmiis as reaching the 
marts in Kachar and Assam, some proceeding as far as Gowhatti, 
Sylhet and Dacca ; and some as penetrating to Calcutta in pur- 
suit of trade. 

Villages. — The \illages in the Xdgd Hills district are 
described in the Census Eeport for 1891 as permanent, and 
generally large, ^ and as a rule strongly situated on the tops of 
A. C. R., hills ; the houses are built close together, with little 
1891, p. 238 arrangement ; and the whole is sun'ounded by an 
andp. 2oO. impenetrable fence of some thorny shrub and 

huge stinging nettles. The appnjaches to the village are by 
narrow sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being 
guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days rarely or never 
shut. Forty years ago the villages were described 
as generally built on the most inaccessible peaks of 
the highest hills ; every side was stockaded, and the sloping 
side was sometimes cut into a perpendicular wall. The gable^ 

1 TEe (Manipuri) Ang^i Tillages were described in 1S73 as permanent, and 
as occasiondlly containing 1,000 bouses. Brown, p, 34. 


Stewart. 


XliUs. 
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end houses had grass and bamboo roofs coming down to within 
a foot of the ground, and were generally divided into two rooms. 
The houses, though irregularly built, were generally in two lines.^ 
The Eastern An garni houses are described by Colonel Wood- 
thorpe as ornamented in black maroon and white, concentric 
circles being the favourite design. 

The following house decoration may deserve notice : At 
^ , , Eazami, Thetcholumi, etc., the fronts of the houses 
“ Joui-n. ^ almost covered with a number of dolls about a 
Anthrop. foot long, of wood Or clay, dressed as Angiimi men 
^^66 ” women, and suspended by the armpits. Imita- 

' tion spears and shields, corresponding to the size of 

the dolls, are interspersed among them, and also rows of small 
clay cows.” 


Ibid 64 points may be specially noted in Colonel 

i p. . ^ oodthorpe’s description of Angami houses, etc. : 
The gable in front is in the houses of men of wealth and 
position decorated with broad handsome w’eather-boards ter- 
minating above the ridge in a pair of ornamental horns”; and 
front walls (or perhaps the houses, the passage is not clear) 
“ are often covered with huge bas-reliefs of metua heads and 
home.” 


Ihid 63 roads in the higher hills showed considerable 

^ * skill, easy gradients being made in the more pre- 

cipitous places. 

Dress, etc . — The dress of the Angand consisted of a blue or 
black kilt prettily ornamented with cowrie shells,” and a 
coarse black cloth made of nettle bark loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. Colonel Woodthorpe divides the Niigas, speaking 
generally, into the two sections of kilted and non-kilted, placing 
in the first class “ all the so-called Anganiis.” If a man had 
MilU, killed another in war he would have three or four 

p. cxlii. rows of cowries round the kilt, and was entitled to 

stick in his hair one feather of the D ho ones ” bird for every 
man killed ; after death these feathers it will be remembered 
were placed on the grave together with other property of the 
dead man.^ A warrior wore a collar, reaching to the waist, 


* Sir "W. VT. Hunter describes the Angami villages as strongly fortified, tbe 
defences including massive stone walls ; the approaches are lie says tortuous 
covered ways admitting one person at a time, leading to gates where a sentry 
watches day and night in times of feud. *'"Very often . . . the only 

means of entry into a village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, 
some 15 or 20* feet high, cut into steps.” Often each house would be sunounded 
by a stone wall. Hunter ; “ Statistical Account of Assam, II, p. 183. We 
may refer to Colonel Woodthorpe, ” Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. p. 63, concerning 
Angami villages. 

2 “For very conspicuous bravery the right is conferred to wear in their head- 
dress the long tail feathers ... of one of the many kinds of the large 
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made of goat's Lair, dyed red, intermixed ^vitli long flowing 
locks of hair of the persons he had killed, ornamented with 
cowrie shells. Xo one was entitled to wear this insignia of 
honour unless he had killed many of his enemies and brought 
J, Johnstone, l^ome their heads.^ Sir James Johnstone in his 
p. 29. ’ recent work savs that the Anmimi have tails of 


w'ood, decorated with goat's hair dyed red.- Angami hair 
w dth dressing varied for boys and men. Very young 

“ Jo^urn.^ unmanned girls were distinguished from the married 
Anthrop. bv shaven heads, in contrast to hair allowed to grow. 
Inst.,” XI. j clearly stated whether the men show 


marriage by the hair dressing ; in >some villages such was the 


custom. 


In the nape of the neck a large white conch shell 
ilid. p. 60. so as to lie Hat was invariably worn. 

The (Manipuri) Angami women when young wore coloured 
Brown, clotli, when old, white ; before marriage the girls’ 

p.34. heads were shaved, and a shell ear ornament was 


worn, after marriage the hair was allowed to grow and the ear 
Brown was left bare of ornaments. The Manipuri Angami 
p. 36. are reported to have possessed no musical instruments 

of any kind, the accompaniment to song and dance being hand- 
Buticr 18"5 clapping ; the games for these young Angfimi were 
‘•Journ. As. Kang .Sannaba and peg-top. It may be noted that 
Soc. Bengal,” according to Captain Butler the Angami never 
xhv, I, p. 319.- either opium or tobacco." 

The Angami would appear to be not quite without domestic 
amenities; “most of the Angamis eat their food,” Colonel 
Woodthorpe w'rites, “ with bamboo spoons out of wooden bowls 
furnished with four little feet, forming at once table and plate 
into which the good woman of the house poured each person’s 
portion of tlie meal.” 


AV oodtliorpe, 
“ Journ. 
Anthrop. 
Inst xi, 
p. 71. 


Two instances quoted by Colonel Woodthorpe, of 
symbolic messages throw interesting light on the 
methods of the senders. In one case a challenge or 
declaration of war was conveyed by means of a 
piece of cliarred wood, a bullet and a clulli ; tliis 


was banded on from village to village till it reached the one for 


birds called liombills that inhabit the dense forest of the Buraii ifountains.” 
W^oodthorpe, “ Jouni. Antlirop. Inst.,” xi. 

^ Mills, p. cxlii. Captain Butler writes Journ, As, Soc,, Bengal ” xlir 
I, p. 327) ‘‘the Angami equixalent fur a T.C., or ‘reward ot valour,’ is a 
Toucan’s tail feather and hair collar ...” 

- Sir J. Johnstone says that the co\\rie ornaments on the kilt (a dress no man 
could wear till lie had killed an eneniy) ^vere taken off ^hen a man was 
mourning the death of a relation. 

^ Colonel Woodthorpe writing somewhat later notes this restriction for the 
'Western Angami. “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xi. 
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which it was intended the piece of burnt wood signified the 
nature of the punishment threatened a village consigned to 
flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of weapon with which 
the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, stinging, 
and general painful nature of the punishment/'^ 

We may conclude these notes on the Angcimi Xaga with the 
character accorded to them by Captain Butler : “ The average 
Butler 1875 ^ hardy, athletic fellow, brav^e and 

“ Journ. As. ’ warlike, and, among themselves, as a rule, most 
Soc.Bengay ’truthful and honest. On the other hand, he is blood- 
^^’I’P'^^O'thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree.” This ho\vever, Captain Butler adds can 
scarcely be wondered at when we recall that revenge is “ con- 
sidered a most holy act, which they have been taught from 
childhood ever to revere as one of their most sacred duties.” 

1 am indebted to Colonel F. C. Woodthorpe, F.E., for per^ 
mission to illustrate this paper from some of his sketches, maAe in 
the iMifjd Hills ; these sketehes have furnished the rnatericil for all 
the plates in the present paper, irith the eeception of Plates IV 
and V. These are from photojreqjJis of Ndfjd objects collected by 
Mr. S. E. Peed, and non: in the Museum at Ojfurd, 



HEAD-DRESS NAIISANGIA N.AGA. 


* In the same paper Col. Woodthorpe quotes the following symbolic act, I 
am not clear whether with reference to the An garni : A ceremony of sub- 
mission after defeat, and oifer of peace, is to take a handful of earth and grass, 
and after placing it on the liead to put it on the edge of a dio, and chew it 
between the lips, ‘ one of the most literal and disagreeable renderings of the 
metaphorical term “eating dirt,’’ ’ ” op. cit., p. 71. 
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The following references may prevent any obscurity from 
abbreviations in this, and the previous, paper : — 

A Descriptive Account of Assam. W, JRohinwn. 1841. 

Keport on the Province of Assam. A. J. Jf, Jlillf. 1854. 

Art. in “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’’ rol. ixiv. Stewart. 
1855. 

Selections from the Records of the Grovernment of India. Ko. 27- 
W. McCulloch. 1859. 

Ethnology of Bengal. Dalton. 

“Statistical Account of the iyative State of Manipur. , 5. Sroivn. 

1873. 

Art. in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xliv. J. Sutler. 1875, 

Art. in Journal Koval Asiatic Society, vol. xii, n.s. G. H. Damant, 
1880. 

Articles in Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. xi. S. G, W'ood- 
thorpe. 1881-2. 

North East Frontier of Bengal. Sir A. Macicenzie. 1884. 

Report Assam Census. 1891 (quoted as A.C.R.) 

My Experiences in Manipur. Sir James Johnstone. 1896. 

Sir Stuart Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.I. : I can in no way pre- 
tend to be an authority on the subject of to-night's paper, as it is 
seventeen years since I visited the Xaga Hills, or was connected 
with their administration, but I know enough of the coiintr}' and 
the people, and take sufficiently keen an interest in them to re- 
cognise the value and importance of the paper which has just 
been read, and to endorse the chairman’s view of the gratitude 
wliich is due to the authoress for preparing it, and to Col. Wood- 
thorpe for reading and illustrating it. I accept the chairman’s 
view that Vvdiile much has been done, especially by officials, to 
make known the liabits and customs of this singularly interesting 
collection of tribe.s, yet very much remains to be done in eluci- 
dating their tril>al lustory, their languages, and their ethnology. 
Tor we have here a very extraordinary mixture of barbarism 
and of civilisation. The Angamis who are the most powerful 
of the Xaga tribes are, from one point of view, in a state of 
savagery. They are (or I should say were, when I knew 
them) head-hunters, in that stage when a man’s marriageable 
status was determined by bis having taken a head, it might be 
of innocent women and cliildren, when his highest crown of 
honour, the Victoria Cross, was a cowrie-covered decoration 
which signified the greatest number of heads taken, wdiere the 
villages are built on the tops of the most inaccessible hills, and 
by artificial means made still more inaccessible than bv nature, 
so that the people have frequently to go five miles down to their 
distant cultivation, and return after the day’s toil, five miles up 
some of the stiffest hills I have ever negotiated, in order that 
they may sleep in safety, where the taboo and fetichism are in 
full swing, and a blood feud is carried on with scrupulous exact- 
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ness and a minute balancing of account from generation to 
generation, when the state of war has l)een so continuous that 
the dwellers in one valley are rarely able to understand the 
language of the dwellers in the next ; yet these people, on the 
other hand, have a minute system of personal property in land, 
they have established an admirable system of cultivation by 
terracing the hill slo])es to which they bring water for irrigation 
by channels live or ten miles off ; though without tribal chiefs 
these democratic village communities manage this ditiicult water 
system with less quarrelling and rioting than prevails in India, 
and anyone who has had to deal with irrigation rights in the 
East knows what this means. The neighbouring tribes of North 
Cachar, the Kukis, the Lushais, and the Nagas of Manipur are 
still in the stage of migratory or Jhina cultivation, clearing a 
patch of jungle and cultivating it for three years or so, and 
then moving on to another patch, and moving their villages 
similarly from one site to another. The Angamis, who are the 
fiercest fighters, have alone risen to settled cultivation, and their 
villages are built with a solidity and stability which form a 
marked contrast to those of their more nomad neighbours. 

I was struck with what was said of some of the tribtd 
customs, such as that of the morung or bachelors' hall, and 
the closing on certain sacred days of the village to all ingress 
and egress. But these customs are not peculiar to the Nagas. 
They prevail among the Lushais or Kukis, to some extent 
among the tribes of the Chittagong Hills, the former custom 
among many of the Burmese wild tribes, and the latter, I think, 
was met with by Col. Woodthorpe among the "VVaos of the 
Shan States. I am not learned enough to venture an opinion 
on the question put by the chairman as to the connection hy 
language or race of the Niigas with tlie peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago, Imt I woirld ask if any one can account for the 
singular ethnography of this particular range of hills which 
divides the valley of the Berhauipootu from that of the Surma. 
At its western extremity it is peopled by the Caros, a tribe 
whose language, according to Bryan Hodgson, and caste connects 
them wdth the Kacharis and the many sub-Himalayan tribes of 
the north bank of the Berhainpootu of whom the Koches were 
the most prominent. The next compartment is occupied hy 
the Khasias and Jynteahs, a race whose language and whose 
customs, so far as is known, connect them with no other tribe 
on the fi'ontier, and eastw’ard again, passing over the scattered 
remains of the once powerful Kacliari tribe, you come to another 
compartment inhabited by the Nagas. The name Naga is an 
external name. They have no general distinctive name for 
themselves as a race, hut only the separate tril>al or clau names. 
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Is it certain that they are one race ? They lu^ve many clitferent 
languages, and in physical appearance they vary greatly. Their 
customs seem to connect them with the Kuki or Chin tribes, 
and probably with the iMaiiipuris, but I expect the key to the 
problem will be found not so much in the language test, as in a 
continuation of the work so well begun by Mi\ Eisley, a com- 
parison of the measurements of the facial angle and other 
physical characteristics of these or the neighbouring tribes on 
our eastern frontier. 

Mr. BorvERiE-PrsEY asked whether the Xagas believed that 
the spirits or gods would pun is! i the breach of their social 
taboos ? also how the clan councils dovetailed with the village 
councils. 

Dr. Leitxeu stated that in the admirable paper which they 
had heard there was no explanation as to the meaning of the 
term “ Xagii,” which was the same as our word snake/' and 
which was a well-known dyiiasty in Indian history. Did these 
“ Xiig/is ” worship, or kill, snakes? Yague analogies were as 
frecpient among savage or semi-civilised tribes, separated by 
great distances, as they were deceptive, but still there might be 
something in the ChairmaiTs suggestion that connections with 
the Xagas might be found in Xorthern as well as Southern India. 
For instance, the one-eyed god, the cap or helmet adorned with 
half-moon horns, ihe public dances as descril jed, the “Udai" (or 
rather Haggai) for priests, the effigies erected over the corpse 
exposed on a platform or the top of a house, the pantomimic 
fights and reconciliations, the detiance of the gods, the houses 
for the retreats of men or women, some of the weapons ex- 
hibited, etc., offered similarities with one or the other tribes in 
Dardistan and Krifiristan that had been brought by him to the 
notice of the Association since 1869. Miss Godden and Colonel 
IVoodthorpe had, in any case, rendered a great service to 
anthropology by their suggestive communication and exhibits 
this evening. 

Mr. Ckooke : It is not necessary to go as far as K/ifiristan 
for analogies to Xiig;! customs. ]\Iany of them can be compared 
with customs of the Gonds, Blnls and other Dravidian races. 
The local differences of language are found among all primitive 
people. Even in the Xorth- Western IToviaces there is con- 
siderable local variation of dialects. Herodotus notes that 
caravans in the valley of the Volga needed seven interpreters. 
The Lhupa rule of inheritance is perha])s analogous to the 
custom of deposing an aged king, as in the case of Laertes. 
The rule of the blood feud probably only imposed the penalty 
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of death if both slain and slayer were trihesinen. The meetings 
followed l,>y a general )iidtK are prol)ably, as are other Indian 
('xaiuples, leased on the principle that mock figlits are an agency 
for propitiating the deity of vegetation. Marriage is evidently 
in a transitional ^>tage, botli bride purchase and the Beena form 
prevailing. The Held ottering at marriage is prohablv. as 
among the Kols, a propitiation of I)haiti Mata, the Earth 
goddess. The augury from the f-uvl is ]>rohubly not taken 
from inspection of the entrails, as in the case of the Eoman 
Haruspex, hut from its acceptance or refusal of grain placed 
before it, as among the Kol>. It is useless to speak of mono- 
gamy or polygamy as prevailing. Those people, like all tribes 
of the same grade in India, marry as many wives as they can 
buy and support. The institution ut the m.iiden^’ bleeping hall 
prevails among the (hraous and other r>ravidiaus. Probably 
too much has been made of the cu>ti)m iu relation to sexual 
intercourse. 

Their religion is chviou-ly of the familiar animistic type. 
Tiiey have proliably no idea of a single Creator, and they liave 
not, as far as we know, a creation myth like that of tlie Ivols and 
^SantaE. They are now in or have only lately emerged from the 
totemistic stage,as is shown by assignment nf \\u*itius(^ sacrefi) 
animals as sacririce to ditiereiit gods : the communion meal ; 
the sacreduess of the dog ; tree burial; animal ilances and 
personal decoration, as helmets, etc., in animal form. They 
have a fyelnps gud, a})parently imt Indian. The blind god 
Ivanquiba may he compared with tiie Greek Ephialtes and the 
Hindu Girghatamas. aud Audhaka whom the comparative 
mythologists consider a myth of dawn aud darkness. As is 
shown by tlie special taboo, their real g<aE are those of tree, 
mountain, and forest, and the piling up of the cairn indicates 
their desire for eoiiiniuiiion with tlic jungle deity. The sacrifice 
to disease spirits is not, I believe, ehtlajiiie. Tiie Indian disease 
go(E are not, as a rule, fixed iu the underworld. The cm tom 
of abandoning clothing is based on the principle that clothe^ 
<ire part of the individual. The light of ei cm at ion i> peihajrs 
not distinctively Hindu. The earliest caiiiis show either ]>ar“ 
tial cremation or simple Inui.ih 

The remarkable point about them is that they eomhihe 
>everal savage pmetices, c.o., head-hunting \vith <i higli level oi 
culture as shuvu by rights of propel ty iu land, iixed rules of 
inheritance, separation of adult sons, Glare assigned to 
daugliteis, deiinition of }a'operty of man led woiaeu, and chieiiv 
by their artistic powers us shown iu their weaving or motal- 
lurgy. It is not quite certain how much id this art n 
indigenom, being much above the level attained liy the TJia- 
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Th‘/y inhabit a watershed between two civilisatioiH, 
the HinOn and Burman, and it would be worth C'onsidering 
liow far their art has been atiected by intercourse with one of 
or both these races. 

^h\ Gomme said he was sorry to appear as a somewhat adyerse 
.‘ritie. In the presence of so many distinuuished Indian otticials 
hi^ only light to interyene was that, like the author of the 
[•jp-i, lie wa:> a -tay-at-hume student of these races. Miss 
Gv'blen ha-'l u-ed terms of great importance in the history of 
in-ritatioii^ tvil-c, elan and village, but she had not only not 
■^Latea the relationship of these terms to each other but had 
n- • 1 them in a Certain sense as synonymous. AVe heard, too. 

• if vlomociatic eommunity, of the village council, and of the clan 
eouneil, of the blood feud, of individual rights to property. But 
lie- ■paestioiied whether any of them terms were justifiable, for 
tin y were the trains of advanced leg.il c inceptions or of ad- 
va.uced communities, and were not applicable to the condition or 
th’-e tiibe^. AYliat wa.-^ w*anted on the other hand was to know 
\vL,u relatiiiiisliip the things implied by these terms had to the 
‘'•ure-poiiiliieg things among tlie village Ciiinmunities of India. 
It Vv'a- iiiipos-ibl- to study these tril^es unless we began by mo-t 
eao.ful teiiiiiiii ib.gy in matters of siicli imp. irtance as institutions, 
ami when he reminded the rueeting that Brofessor Tylor’'^ p^'^por, 
IV,, ■! before the Society some years ago, gave the outline of wliat 
Vwi- required, he was sure that Miss Goddeii wvadd not mind 
her attentiMii being drawn to this im})ortaiit defect in her 
paper. 

51i.s.s IroooEX : Alter this Laig di-cussit»u I must only 
]ebu‘ very hrletly to one or two of the points tlrat have Leerr 
raivjd. 

In reply to iMr. Gomrne I would note the unsatisfactory 
nature of oM iniveinmeiit Report^, as u'gurds eviderree of clan, 
tni'al, and village institutions : and tliat hr the latest llue- 
h(M,k with uliieh I am acipuiiiited the information is far from 
H'leguate. 

A" the name Xdfjd it is said not to he a name 

used among the tribes themselves ; it has been explained 
a.'^ an Assamo'^e word, and any ctamection with certain snake 
w(u shippers, of like name, in India Iras been emphatically 
denied. 

A phrase has been used by Gr. Leitner regarding the Xagii 
funeral cdiallenge wliich I think nee<ls revision,"' the term, 
*’ (ietiance of the gods.” As iar as I am aware there is no 
sutlicient esideuce for giving the name of drll^ to the spirit to 
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which the challenge is addressed. I would suggest that in tliis 
funeral war-challenge the Xaga is carrying the blood feud 
beyond visible enemies ; that he is challenging the unseen 
hostile spirit by whom the dead man has 
been slain. AYe may remember that, to the v 

primitive mind, spirits are ^'ery tangible || S 

things. I j I 

In regard to the argument derived from \ ',|e: 

the lack of any creation myth among the 1 w' 

Xagas I think our information as to therrO i ^ I ‘ w 

tribes is as yet too incomplete to allow us to jj 

argue safely from the else nee of any fact. J 

Such apparent alisence may l>e due merely to ,;i , ,ip 

our imperfect knowledge. ri < i 


Description of Plates. 

Plate I. — Puntun Rankamtiugsa,’" From a watercolour 

sketch by Col. R. G-. tVoodthorpe. C.B., maC.e 
in camp on the Towkok river, April 7th, 1S70. 
„ II. — Tomb — Xa^a Tillage in Jaipur district. 

„ III. — ilorang — Xaga village, Jaipur district. 

Page G. — A Xag.i headman. 

„ 17. — Eastern Angami (previously published in the 

“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
vol. xliv, 1). 

„ 21. — Eastern Angami (ditto ditto) 

,, 45. — Head-dress. Xamsangia Xa^^a. 

,, 51. — Principal uprmht in Morang, Hatgoia Xaija 

village, Sibsagar district. 

Saga ohjeefs in the JTiHveruty SMv^einn^ Oxford, 
photographed hij kind permission of H. Balfour^ JElsq. 

Plate IV.—] & 2 . — Two rather common effigies from a 
“ Kuktua ” or burial platform. 2 faces both 
ways, Janus-like. 

3 A 4. — Two small carved- wood lieads, pro. 
bably from ‘‘ dangsas” (or carryinir baskets). 
The heads have tattooing repivseiifed. 
o — CarvecI-\sood toy. Motiier and ehihl, c^iren 
to Mr. S. E. Peal, by Tingpong, father of 
present Banpara Raja (Panbang). 

„ Y. — 6 A 7. — Topis or head-covers j 7 shows pattern 


in vellow cane 


and must not vary, as it has some old time 
tribal or historic meaning. 

8. — Chiefs queue, wooden coil bound with 
cane, and tas-el of hair and tlbre at bottom, 
worn by chiefs at dances, hung from back of 
head. 

9. ‘‘ Ivyep or hide ciurass — shoulder-pieces 
gone, now' very rare. 

10. — Bamboo grog mug with handles. 
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rrinci;-al upnsbt in Morang. 
Ilatzou, Naga Milage, 
Sibsagar diatnet. 
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BullK'jaeePwS r-r,l Z-y tlic Australiax AXJOPJi'JXES. Bv E. H. 

IMatiifavs, LA'., Coire^punaing ^Member Autbrop. Inst, oi’ 

Great Britain. 

“with pi\te ti." 

The bullioaier lias played a laMniiiient part in the eereinonies 
of various peoples, among vdit:>m may be mentioned the ancient 
Giveks, tilt* Xurth American Indian'^, some of the native tribes 
of Africa, and the Maoris of Xew Zealand, its hi'-tory in other 
eonntiies will not, howeVL'r, be discu:'-ed in this paper, the 
purport of vrhich is simply to place before the reader a short 
description of the various fonn.'^ of Au.^tralian Irullroarers, ac- 
companied by illirstrative drawings. Xo comprehensive article 
of tlii- character lui'^ hitlierto appeared on the subject, so far as 
the vrriter is aware: and it is remarkable tliat even in our 
Australian iMus*aim'-, all tlie dihereiit furms of biillroarers are 
not represerrted. In a number of pajiers on the initiatifur cere- 
monies^ of various tribes, I have lully detailed the manner in 
which these instruments are employed on such occasions, wliicli 
need mjt he again repeated in tl]i'> memuir. 

The biillroarers in ri'^e among the acMorigincs of Australia are 
geiiorally made of a thin jaece of wood, lait occa'^irmally of bark^ 
and are of different rsizes, varying in width from less than an 
inch to as mucli a> 4 or iuclie.-, and diffeiiiig in length from 
al'Out 4 inehe- to feet, or even longer. They are made 
tapering at each end, and aie* ^ouieAliat thinner at the edges 
which are hlunt. than in tlie middle. S:ane have >euated 
edg'"-, lilvo Fig. b, wlfflo otlier^ are (piite })huii. ])oth titles 
of tile in-trirmeiit are geneially convex, as in Tigs, h and li>, 
hut ill soiiio iii''tanc*os one ^^ide (aily i miiade ('ohvox, and tlie 
other t'ither flat or .-lightly (Mjucave. as in Tigs, b, 4 and lb. in 
some c<i-e< a nick i- ma le in the di-tol end of tie* haHroan'r, 
reseinhling the letter V, as in Fig. 11 . (Jthei- uio I'lnameutod 
oil olio or both ^ides by having devices carved thorn, 

similar to tlio.-e >eHn on iM-xmioiangs, throwing sticks, and other 
nativo woapons (Fig-. 1 and '!), iMany of them aiv painte<l 
<rver vrith red ochre, 

^ ''Xhe Bmi. or Initiation Ceremonies of tlie Xuniilaroi Tribe-.” “Jinirn. 
Antlirop. TnU.,*’ xxir, 111-427; , xxv, .‘^lS-330. ‘‘The Burbling of the 

TViradtliuri Tribe«?.” ‘Mourn, Anthn^j). In-t ,” xxv, 2a.'3-3LS ; . \x\i, 2C»b- 

27y. '• The Keeparra Certinonv of Initution/' ‘Mourn, Antlirop Xn-t '' xxvi 

320-3X0. ' i • . . 
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They generally have a small hole at one end, tlnoiigli which 
is fastened a .-string, made either of the hark of certain trees, 
native llax, the fur of aiiimals, or of huiuaii hair; aiul the string 
is soinetimes a- much as a dvzeii feet in length. In some tribes, 
instead ot fastening tlie string thnaigh a hole, it is tied to the 
end of the bidlroarer in much the .-aine vay that a v.diip is tied 
to a handle. "When this haan of fastening is ii^od, one end of 
the Lullioai'jr is made tapering to along narrow i)oint, on which 
a small knob is left, to whicli the long string A bound by means 
of a hue cord. (Figs. 7 and 8.) In other di-trict-- there is a nick 
in the -mall end of the bullroarer, in line vrith the hole and 
close to it, as in Figs. Ih an 1 Id, hjr the piirpo-e of fahlitating 
the .ittaeiiinent of the .string. 

Bovllcuaiei.'? aic' usu ;Ily made of a piece oi stmight wood, hut 
s|jecim‘''im are last infu (piently met with ^v]lieh have a -light 
epiral t\\i-t, de.e ni im.ist ca-e-. ii*.> <b>ubi, fr tlie wai}'inn of th.‘ 
wood after it i- made: l-nt in - Viia^ in-trno.s wliiLh ]i.tv<* eome 
under my m.tict-, it wa.':: evi-Ieiit tlaU tlie wood had alway.- h' 1 
a natural twi-t in it, vrhieli tlu mitive had eitlier heeu unabb,^ to 
remove, or did not attempt it. 

llefore pn.HW' ding to d'saribe the hiiUrtwrer^ ooserved hv 
mv^elf. It may he iuteia'-tina to mnhe a few -eleedon-^ from 
other woiL-. l<.ir tlio puipL)>^e ♦jf giving niy recd< is tlie o.^-eiip- 
tioiis ri.MMitlcd by \anii>u< autlres a^ tlie iM-:ilis of tlieu* own 
Cfii^eivation^^ simie of tiiL^in ibiting i>;V-'k about iiftv years. The-t^ 
^eleetion-, it i.- h *p-_d, will imt roudd/i'ed uiiiie.L— my, boe.oi-*^ 
S'iitie of the h'fijk.s fnuii which tle-v are taken are now out of 
tumt. and <>tlima are imt aeee--ii>Ie LXC'.pt in a few libiaiies. 
It is thought, moreover, that c- 'll iting the iufoimation iimler 
one head, in lie* -aurj b tok, will he Ibund an a-lvaiitage to tli'i 
•-Ludent. It hl-ouhl be statedi, however, that the accounts of tlie 
hulho.irors gi\on in tlie wulm o fcied l", aio of the mo>t fisy- 
meiitaiy and mi-atis'-uTory clcir Lter, heing in some cases s*.) 
indehiiite a- to throw iiiiLoiicniitv oviT the^ intended meaning. 
In making the^oe quotations, I sliall take -ome relating to each 
of the Aiwti.ilijii colouie'. and trom loi-.diries widely >epaiMted, 
for the purpo-o (d showing the univer-ality of the u-e of tlie 
bnllronr'n' <it the iiiiliati m cei'tanouies of the ahorigiiies through- 
out the continent. 

Mr. Tlodekin-on. in >[)e:iknig (-f tlie initiatow rites amonu 
the blacks of the Maeleay ami Xvmhmjea liver-, Xew South 
bVales, says : *’171011 man was ]>ro\ided witli a singular iii-tru- 
ineiit, formed of a piece of hollowed^ weud thisteiied to a long 

^ The WL>ril ••hoilj^ed” eviilrntly iiitendjJ to r.iean tlie I ubowing out of 
oiio ^ide of the iu:triuiieiit, like F g. 15. 
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piece of flax string/’ — Australia from Port Macquarie to 
Moretou Bay'' (1845), p. 232. 

Mr. I^aae Xatliau says that at the ceremony of tlie Kibbarah 
[Keejjarra] in the district of Port Macquaiie, Xew vSouth Wales, 
a bullroarer was used. It was a flat }»iece of wo(»d about a foot 
long, notched all overd with a hcle in one end. through which 
passed a string of Kurrajong bark as a laniard.'' — ‘‘ Southern 
Euplirosyiie" (1848), p. 100. 

Mr. Charles "Willielmi states that in the Port Lincoln district, 
County of Flinders, Suiith Australia, this instrunieut was called 
irdui ,uf. It was made of a piece of wuod 18 inches in length, 
4 inches in Ortadtli, and a quaiter uf an incli in thickness. It 
was tied to a long string, and the native swung it about his 
head, in siicli a manner as to pns/iuce a low luinhling sound at 
intervaL, ceasing and reluming Lit each eiioit of the performer." 
— “Trans. Buy. Soc. Yictoiia'' (1800;, voh v, p. 172. 

In descrihiiiLi- the customs (.if the Myeoolun tribe, Flinders 
liiver, (dueeiislaiid, Mr. E. Palmer says : The humming stick, 
called ui<jljrJ>ih, used at P>oia time- only, is a flat ]'iece of wood. 
9 inches long, 2 iuehe": Inroad, and thin, tied to another stick, 
to warn the gins not to a};pr('ach. Xo woman is ever to see 
it, or anv uninitiated youth.” — “4011111. Anthrop. Inst./' xiii, 
p. 205. 

IMr. A. L. P. Cnmeron in alliuling to the Burbling ceremonies, 
among the Wiiadjuri tribes on the Lachlan and Lower Miirrum- 
bidgee Ihveis, Xew South Wales, de.-eiilje> the hullroarer a:^ “a 
flat piece of wood, with sei rated edges, and having a hole at one 
end to wliich a '^tiing vas attacheil.’ — “ Journ. Antluop. Inst./’ 
xiv, j)p. 357 and 3 .Ac 

i\Ir. A. W. Htjwirt says that among the Dieri tiihes about 
Lake Lyie, South Au^tialia, this instrument is Cidled uthdlin^ 
and is lioin 4 to G incLes long, a sixteenth of an inch thick, and 
ftoni 1 to 2l iiichc.-? wide. It has notelies at each siip^, ;[ud a 
small hole at one end. to which attached a stmig about 10 or 
12 ieet long, madi^ either or native flax or human hair. — “Journ. 
Anthrop. Iii'-t./' XX, [). (SG. 

In tjie Kiiiiherley district of Western Australia, according to 
M . "W . 1 roggatt, tie* hullroarer is used at tlm ceremraiv of 
cireumci-iun. Ihe men are stationed nuind. whirling flat oval 
'^^bich aie cai'\ed curious symbuU.’’ — “ I'rue. Linn, 8-00. 
X.S. M Lih-s. iii, 2nd Series, p. G52. 

^ At the Jeraeil or iidtiution ceiemonies c»f the Kiuuai tribe, 
Vietoiicg :\fi. A. AV. Ilowiit says that the hullroarer was useeb 

ot( hin^r” },!•(, i.aMe refer- to tlie nu-k^ in tlie e.lixes onlv; if not the 

^erfate like those seen on 
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and was there called taadan, — ‘'Journ. Anthro^). Inst./' xiv. 
pp. 301 and 313. 

Mr. ‘Wyndhuni states that, amon,u the aborigines of the 
western parts of Xew England. Xew South Wales, the 
principal man who presided over the Eora made a most 
territie noise with a piece of havk. having a string througli it. 
cut something like a boomerang.*' — Journ. Eoy. Soc. X.S. 
Wales/’ xxiii, p. 3<S, 

The Eev. W. Eidley in ” Kamilaroi and Otlier Austrakaii 
Languagvs/’ pp. 140-l4l, states : — This old man (Billy, a vtuy 
old black fellow of Burburgate/) told me a- a great favour tltat 
other blacks had withheld as a mystciy too sacred to be di^Ci*-''?^! 
to a white mam that Dhuriindiuhnii, a stick or wand, is cx- 
hibiled at the Bora, and tliat the ^ight of it inspires the 
initiated with manhrxAl. This wand wa^ the gift ni Baiamc.i.” 
At p. 156 he also says ; — ''A sacred wand, Bhiuumbulum, given 
them by Baiamai, is exhibited ; and tlic sight this wand, as 
waved by the oLl men in the sight of the candidates, insp!ivs 
manly cptalities.” 

^Ir. Ih B. Smyth, in his “'Aborigines of Victcuaa *’ (187^), 
vol. ii, p. 285, says on the authority (if i\Ir. Bddley : — ‘mVimaig 
the cereuiuiiies of the B<ti‘a is the exhibitnai of a sacred wamh 
which they say was given to tiiem hy Baiamai. tlie sight of 
which is essential t(.) impart manliooih” 

In the Journal of tiie Idjyal Suedety of Xew .'-‘outh Wah'- '' 
(1882), vcd. xvi, }*. 207, Dr. J. Fra-ei, in rLferiing to the Bor.i 
says: "At some part of the ceiemoiiy, he [the novice] is shown 
a sacred wand." At p. 210, lie -})e.dts of “ tlie magic wand 
Eidley mentions.” Again at p. 217 he s.iy> : '■ The noxt 
step in the piocess of initiatii)n is interesting: the 
[novice] li siiovii a saiUo'! vaiid.” Tlio '^aiiu* author, in 
"Aboiigiiies of Xew Soutli Wale> (18’>2). pp, 12, and lO.rof^ m. 
in somewhat similar torias to the sacivd wainl." 

There is no doubt in my mind that tiie *’ sacred vxii iT 
referred t'l by Mr, Eidley, and tlie otlier autliom who ]i cv'< 
copied from him, is identical with the hullioarer. The great 
secrecy under w'hieh the iuforuiation was iiap.ated to 7Ji 
Ihdley agrees exactlv \\ iili the mystery -urrounddiig the 
of that in>tr’ameiit : the uninitiated or the women are ..or 
permitted to see it, or to iise it uuiler p,du of d'cath. Altho .gh 
Mr. Eidley had given much attention to the languages and 
legends of the blacks be does not .-eem to ha\e been ac(ptainoMi 
vith the sacicdiic-.s of the hullroaier, for we iiiid that lie moke< 
no leference to any utlier sacrc(l instrument exeefU the stiek 

^ liurburgite is on tiie Xnir.oi river atuut tee miles bt,“U>\v (0 aiuieJali. X W . 
and is in the Kamilaroi coiritrv. 
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or VvMnJ/’ In naiintiirj intniniation o^tainied iVniu ifr. 
Hoinerv, lie -tates that “Ihi'Ii yomli up a piece of .stiiim 
with a bit of wood at the end, vthieh lit? whirleil round, witli a 
wliiz/iiie,” sound. times/' Lx:. >>t . p, Idd. T am inclined 

to think that if iMr. Ihdley hadi kirovn the iiup-ntaiit pail 
assieiiCM.! t*? the hullrnaior in tla^ ceieuaMiv. he WouM have 
reCMj^anised it' identity with this "’* it of av-jod at the end of a 
striny/’ and would ma have pastel it oVr?i with tlrh scanty 
.illusion to it. 

T]i‘*->ti.d< er waii'l " Vvo- * wavL-l hy the old men/' which 
■:'Oii‘e:^]_>onds enactly vritli the way in wliicdi the bullrearei is 
m^ecl It\\.;s‘“at tlio iliM it was " exhibited h’ and ii 

vras “ the L;ift of Ikiiamai. ’ vdiioh fuither conhrras its ideiititv 
with llie hulh carer. It i' el' i 't. n ■! ti:a: this ethk oi ?vaiid ” 
was callesl Ihuuux/ ’duin [IdhurranijoVni] and tliat tlie l>lack< 
cf Twofold I’av this w-ad t/.i the mane of llmir -o.l 

q.ip. 115 and. 15G\ Axeeir the Knnih'iioi tiii'es wh? attended, 
the Jh-ra d<Vi:aih d hv me iu ■ J(s:nial of the Antlirop-o- 
loeical limlitute oi Gieat Ihitein," xxiv. ]- Tld, the halln-aivr 
was called /// e /•/////*" c. emd ih** idtein.ttive name Idiurrainoolau ; 
at the Uuibuiia of I lie hVira'ldaeai t:ih,.- u!i tlie Maxpiarie and 
other lu'ei- it e.dhsl ,i e woll a'l IdiiniaaiK.njlau^ ; 

ind. amone the ("h,, nvoam^.a bhcilm of the Pateisou liver it is 
kn-swii hy th<' iiancj' o[ au'l I )]mn\nnot ihm. 

Ani'iiip the three L>t ni^'ama^el trih,--:., Idauii'eni'Soh n is a 
■ li'ead.ed caal iMaiip v/arj suppo-ed tn .irteiid at ilie iiiitiatiiiu 
cmvauonie^, raid lie? s .)u:id of tlie bullroaivi repremaits his 
voi! e wlih li is 'cid t>» lm\e r:-. mbled the luniolinn of di-t ut 
‘ huia 1 1 \ < T t lie woii d r< mi ( 1 the wind during a stonm Auvene; thv- 
!!W:vl' of iho i\h!e,p:ai ie and, pi .-an iiVi ls, and oilier Wiradlliuri 
Mibi.s ,1 .'lii.dl bulln 'cU'-.a . (.Aled ,L<h- >.• 'r is used in cid-lmion 
tc) tie* htiacr one. It 1ms a ^leat ^ti'ine, whieli is j/stened to 
the thin end <>f n plieble -'th k i'.s^_iubliiia’ the Iiamlle of a whi}). 
It ha^ a 'hi ill e.und vdiieli easily diistinMuisluihh' lb an tin.* 
lou 1 hunnainu of the lapeor iu'truim.'nt. The noi^e inado by 
tie? is said to iepivM^nt the voice of Jdiuriiniic'olaiih 

wife. 

To use the hndlri\u .u’, a bt'cinn.n- should attach i'> it a (oid 
or stiina ahoul d teet lone, vhicli he should catch in one 
hand, and -winea the instiunient with tolcrahle vtloeitv lound 
.ind iMiuid his Jiead. The air will soon caUso it to i evolve 
rapidly on its own axis, iu addition to tlie motion, 

when it will heyin to make a weird hurniuiiie or roariim: Sound. 

* Jtnini. Ant Prop. Tii-.t.,” ::s:xv. ]\ Plite X.WI. Fie. oS 

- See lit, pup^r on ‘’The iWji'lani: of tle.^ ^Vh•adtPu^l Tribe'" 

Anthrop Inn . xsv, p 2VS, rXitL^ XXVF Fne 30. 


‘‘ Journ. 
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The spinniivj; of the iii.stimuLeit un its axi> iu one direction will 
obviously twist the >string, whieh after a time recoils, and 
causes the spinning to take place in the cuntraiy direction, 
thus unwinding the foinier twi-ting. and continuing till it i^ 
twi.-ted the other way a^ lar as it wall go. vrli^n it again com- 
mences to unwind, and oi;ce more changes the direction of the 
levolutioii of the imtniiiieiit on axi'-. is ie[>catcHl con- 

tinually during the performance. At eacli of lhi.se turning 
points, hetweeu tlie twisting and luitv, dieting of tlie stiing. the 
.•>nund momentarily ceases rvhieli (Mu-es tlie intormitteiit hum- 
ming n'>i>e familiar to those who ha\'e heard tlio iii^tiumeiit in 
use Variation in the intc-n^iiy of the -OiUiid earn al-o he made 
hy ■^winging tlie iir-trument mca'c }'a[)idly at caie "point of its 
circuit than <it other''. The L ai]!*.!’ clui k(a‘p *'n im-n^.i^ing tlic 
length of the stiing until Ir^ c:m th.- hi'll-ic-aier vcitli S 
lU i*ret of cord attached^ to it. If tlio iii-tiunamt dt*,>s not 
coiumeiioe to revoke on its axi'^ ai’tei’ having hern ^wung 
round tile iiHcd a Aw times, allcoviiig it to liniitlv >tiihe the 
giound will ha^'e this ettect. and ili- humming ^omid will at 
once h,'«_;in. 

Tn U'^ing the ih_ti r it only iiec .n-aig' to take h';»Ll of 

the liaudltg with the instiument hanging freely nn tlie rii l of 
its -tiiiig, and vddri it rrimd if it 'NV-.ir a w]d]>. .V- stirn a> 

thr instrument begins to n.'Volve uu it'^ axi'', it v ill give out 
a shrill, wliizzing sound, which can hr heard for a con''ivlen blc 
distance -d night when (‘verythiug i"^ still 

E'phj dufnjii uf VI. 

The Au>tivtli.in })iillroart'ix ill'istiMted la tlC' Pli:.' .i:\‘ fe.-’n the rio-t repve- 
'eiitati\o eoli'-*-tion with ^^h'Kh I loe aeiiuoatr I. lli.' lAuro" are 
u 5 diagraiiis, :ihuwiLLg the shape and outhne ut the several instrument-, 'SMt'-odt 
any --hading to produce perst-ei tive It is tliouaht that an in\.te driwimr- ut 
the ^al•iolu instrumeuts \m11 eiiahlo tlie >tude!ii to more thorouclily urlder^^,la I 
tlie copioii- \M-itteii tU-tviil- ot d' '(.rititi,'!!. Ir.o-e v ho to I'e- onit' ij.or«‘ 

iully aci.[uaiiited with all the uses to winch the Indlroarer is applu'd hy tlie 
Australian tribes can contain all the necessary infoonation by a pt^ru-al or t':e 
.-everal pat)ers on Initiation Ceieiiu>nn'' rcterivil t.» m the opening t^ragrapii oI 
thi^ article, and elscwl.ere thri.>u^hout the pap.e’. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Xhtse diaraiu-rs ?]iow the two -i les and cro-s-scutions of a 
buhvi'arcr used by tlie aborndnes of the tVear Re.nc^es, Kimberley di-* 
trict of We-t Australia, courteously lent to me by Mr W. \V. Froj:i;utt 
in order that I iinght make a copy. 'I he len^nli of the in-trumeut is 
22 P'; inches ; it- breadth at the widest place 21 inches and its thick- 
Dos gr of an inch. Xlnnv is a hole m one end for the -tiin^: ii-^e I 
in sniniiii'g it. One side is toiufx and the other ilat,' a peculiarity 

^ Several bnllroarers whu h I have seen from the Kimberley district were flat 
on one side, which was more or less elaborately carveil into rectarglcs, ovals, 
and various pattern^ by means of straight or zigzag lines, both with the izraiti 
of the wood and acro;> it, the other side wa- -lighth rounded, and had no 
carvings upon it. 
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I hare before obseryecl in bullroarers from Australia. Fig. 

1 represents the drawings on the convex face; Fig. 2, those on the 
flat face ; Figs. 3 and -i being cross sections at the widest part. I 
was unable to ascertain the name of the wood out of which it is 
made. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Tlie buliroarer here shown was given to me by a Kamilaroi 
tribe on the AVeir river, Queensland, and was used in mustering the 
tribes to attend a Bora at Tallwcud, at which I was present.^ It is 
nearly ll'j inches long, 2y incdies wide, and of an inch thick. It 

is made of tvuhja wcod. and has six notches on each edge, not quite 
opposite each other, with a hole in one end for the insertion of the 
string. Ihe instruments used at the Bora ring in the principal parts 
of the ccreiuoiiics were iiiiich larger tiian this one, being about IS or 
20 lucdies long, and made of helar wood.- 

Fig. 7. This drawing represent^ the bullroarers used by the 'U'inidthuri tribes 
on the IMacquarie, Bogan, and other rivers. It was given to me by 
the headman of a tribe on the former liver, and was used in the 
Burbling ceremonies of his tribe. It i> made of hrttjalov' wood, and 
is nearly I37 iuebes ion^, 21- inches wide, and y- ot an incli thick. 
A cross section throiicrh the widest part would be sin ilar to Fig. <3, 
but correspuiidiiigly lar^tn’. A striiu: is fastened over the small knob 
at the tapering end, in the same way that a whip is fastened to its 
handle. 

Fig. 8 is tile small buliroarer or hiooiiLlt^ir used by the same tribes as Fig. 7. 

It is niade of sandal-wood, its lenijth being 54 inches ; its breadth 
f of an inch; and its greatest thiLkness ot an inch The stiing and 
handle attached thereto, when driven to me by the natives, were of the 
following measurements: The handle, made of ra^'iiual wood, 2 feet 
7 inched long, and the "tring attached to it 2 feet 8 inches in length. 
Tile niooft'heirr is sounded at the Burbung ground during the continu- 
ance of the ceremonies of initiation. 

The form of the buliroarer shown in Fig'^. 7 and 8. representing the 
large and small kmd, with the manner in whicdi the string is attached 
to tlif'm. are in use ovtr a large area, extending from the Macquarie to 
the C’nigoa rivers, and probably farther north. Among the tribes on 
the CiiLoa. tlir larger instrument is called iruddoolnv rraa, and the 
smaller, tjJnd h ^ and botli are used in exactly the same way as 
the iividthf-ijfi and ,n<j‘jriihear herein described. 

Fig. 0, Till' drawing represents no'jnn'idli(il:K:i=-ii of the tribes scattered over 
the country betwe-m the Hunter and 4tacleav rivers in ^Xew Soi tli 
M ales. It used at the Keeparra and Dhalgui ceremonies in tlie 
manner de-etibed in ma piper on the Keeparra Ceremony of fniti.i- 
tum. ^ Ihe instrument ilhutrated is ina le of iron bark, and i' 
inches in kngtii, anil Sf;; inches broad It is p,;- of an inch throuirii 
the thickest pail, a cro>3 'ccUoii of which is given in Fig. 10. Tlice 
is a hole at the narx’ow end of the instrument for the insertion of the 
string. 

Fig. 11 shows tlie loooi'ooii'fif- of the tribes occupying the Sho'ilhavcn river and 
soutii-east eoa-'t of Kew* 8outh Wales, and is used at tluir initiati. n 
Ct rcmonic' in the w'ay di'cribcd in my paper on the Bunan.' The 
iiravung -hoW' a made of stringy bark wmo<l, 13 inches 

long. 2.'- niches wide, and -p,; or an inch thick. In the sinalier enu i'^ 


13 


^ The Bora of tne Kamilaroi Tribes,” Proc, Boy. Soc., Aictoria,” ix (X.8 ) , 
3 / —1 i 3. 


' A small buliroarer. called uii>oiilh>h'r)hert/i^ similar in shape to Fig. 5, but 
plain at tlie edges, is also iiscd at the Bora ceremonies. 

*• Journ. Aiithrop Iii't.,” xxv, 315. Lor, cit,. 310. 

Journ. Anthrop. In>t , ' xxvi, 320, 33s. 

^ American Anthropologist,” Wash., x. 
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a hole £oi* the string, and at the wide end there is a large triangular- 
shaped notch cut out of the wood, a peculiarity I hare also observed in 
the biiHroarers {im/djeegang) , used by the Wiradthuri tribes located 
on the upper Mumimbidgee river. 

Fig. 12 represents t]ie dhoofitiJjuvka or gorjlutvlru^ the bull-roarer in use among 
the Clarence and Eiclimond river tribes, and adj,tcent districts. Its 
length is 1 foot 11 1 inches, the breadtli slightly over 4V inches, and 
its greatest thickness about i of an inch. Its form ditiers from any 
of the othei’s shovn on the plate, by having a nick cut in the small end 
for the purpose of facilitating the attachment of tlie string. One side 
of the instrument is of the usual convex form, whilst the opposite side 
is slightly hollowed or concave, as illustrated by a cross-section through 
the widest jiart of the instrument (Fig. 15). On the concave side is a 
shallow hole or pit about b of an inch deep, above wbieh are several 
transverse lines, exteiiilmg almost the width of the instrument Along 
the median axis of the convex face the bullroarer are about half-a- 
dozen T-shaped devi^.es, ^^ith the api‘‘es pointing: towards the larger 
end, and on each S'ide ut these marks arc one or more rows of dots. 
As the liige and small bullrcarers used by the tribes mentioned are 
both nurkod in a similar manner, the carving on the convex side of 
the dhalgtnigit n h shown in Fig. Id, in order to save giving diiphcate 
drawings of each instrument. 

Fig. 13 is a drawun: of the d\,f[t;t>ZgffA, cr small bullroarcr. equivalent to the 
mooiidAar tFig. S), aiui is used by the same tribes as Fig. 12. The 
instrument illustrated is 5 inches in length, nearly an inch in breadth, 
and y,r ot an inch in tliicknes', anbl is made of niiitlo wood. The 
liandle and stung aUach.ed to it when in use are somewhat shorter 
than tho-.e attached to Fi^. S. It i^ likcwi'^e roiin led on one side, and 
slightly hollowed on the other as in Fig. 15, and ha^ the ^allle charac- 
ters carved upon it as the larger instrument. 

lu some of the liullroarers Tliicli have a nick or notch in 
the end to T'hich the stiing is attached (as in Fig’^. 1 ' 2 , 13). 
there are also a few small projoctiijiis, somewhat lesembling 
the teeth of a saw, on 1 m dh e(\L.'c^? '-<f the instrument, a hunt <*n a 
level with tlie hole, c>r slig^litly in advance of it. AViieii the 
stvinig- or sinew is pa.'-sed through the liohq it i< aho twisted 
round tlie huilrc>arer, and the raised teeth let’erreil to prevent 
its slipping, and make the fastening more secure. 

Fig. 14. This cluxwiiig shows the gliKPV'arra or ngiiran if>t , the small biillroarer 
used at the nutiatioii ceremonies of the tribe? ue upiiiig ihe ^laelcav 
and nellmger ri\ers, on the north ca-r (.oa-t ot X. w .Soutli AValci 
The length is i’iehe>. the breadth ;g ot an inoh, anti its tliiikne^s 
1 an inch. It 1 "^ attained to a hmoile ,inu ini'^ a and i? 

Used in precisely the same m inner as tlie .W n- ‘ Ilnse tribe? 
also use a larger ii "tranic-nt oailrd g ^/iioo'j.nid . wlrrli i- similar in all 
respect? to Fig U alnadv ih-cobed, and therefore a ?epa>-ate illustra- 
tion of It is not necessary. 


It is unnecessary to add tliat thvie is no lixeil size for eitlier 
the liiiLte or <mall kind? of hulliuaiors among: ^'Oiv oi tlie trihe'^. 
The hir-er the instiunient the Lanier the r^ouiid, jT-ivided it he 
properly made, hut at the same time it i^ harder to swing it, 

^ •• Jonrn Antlirop. Inst.,” xxv, 2‘JS, Plate XXVI, Fig. 30. 
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and the Wear n}'nn tlie .^tiing is iiiereaseJ Ly the greaier weiL^ht. 
Generally syeakin-. a uulli oarer from 1 foot to 18 inches in 
leii^uth i- ft'unil sutheieiitly Ln\a'e fir all llullroarLis 

4't the //><■>."■' d^u-rr tyj-e aieinade jmt hea\'y eiiou-h to ^ive them 
:lie liccesseiy impetus thinuL;‘h the air. 

Ammic’ the ndive tubes neat Townsville, aial other paits of 
the ea-teui ( oast of Gueeii'jland, I have seen bullioaivis made 
tl a thin lint puce of vo.od le-emblin^u a paralleh.'^ram in shape, 
with the Cornels slightly i -iinded otf. Anothei peeiiliaiity i.f 
the-e iiururoient^ was that the end containing the Imle tlimugli 
whiLli the String was iiueited was slightly wider and heaviei 
than tile other end. Tlagr were about 1 foot Laig and 2 iiiche- 
Wid'.s >»f the u.-nal tldckiie--, and ^vere hevelled olt to\vaid> the 
ede- which wsie hlun: like tlnm illu-iiated in tin- pa;[ci. 
Ihe -Uin,- w'eie goi.ci illy i.iad ^ (_>f hun.aii laar. 
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^ dxT.ai Otit, 1807, 

E. W. Beabeook. Escj., F.S.A,, F/\siJuit, in the Cludr. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting vere read and signed. 

Thtj following eonimunicati^ai was read hy the Author : — 

•• The Mytliology of Mlse Birds/’ by Dr. Colley Maech. 

The PcESiLEXT, Sir H. Low, Dr. Gaesoy, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Atkixsox, IJev. Mr. Hutchixsox, and i\Ir. B. I’rsEY discussed 
the paper, and a vote of thanks wa.-^ unanimously parsed. 


The Beebees i\f Moeocco. By M7 B. Haeets. 

The teini Moors is so generally applied to the inhabitants of 
IMorocco, that there are many who are unaware to-day that the 
population of that benighted empire Loiisi'^ts of two distinct 
races, so distinct indeed that they bioast of origins entirely 
separate and apart. AVhile the Arab, ov Semitic, inva''ion of 
■Morocco did not occur until many centuries after the Christian 
era, the Berbeis, a distinctly Hamitic race, had ]»een inhaldting 
Xorth Africa from time immemorial, even if it was not the 
cradle of tlieir race. Of the^^e Berbers hut little is known. 
True it is that Algeria and Tunis have been opened up to 
European ideas and intiuences, but in .^pite of this the letiiing 
character of tlie Beibers has tended not a little to keep their 
race in the Itackground, though the Ereiich, often enough, have 
found it no easy ta^k to suhdue and pacify the^o turbulent 
people. But even before the eoirpiest by Eraiiee of Algeria, 
the Berber people (jf that country lui'I amalganriteil far nmre 
largely with the Arabs than has even lieen the ca-e in Morocco. 
The explanation of this is easy to tind.for in Algeria while both 
races were governed for long pei'i(.)ds by an extraneous pxfwer 
— Turkey and Turkish r>eys — it was only natural that the 
tribes of the two races in ipiestion, who shared betwfoii them 
the pu'oprietorsliip of tlie soil, slcjuld iiud a eomnion cause. 
Xor did the invasion of the country by Erench troops tend to 
widen any 1 'reach that might exi^t betwetui the two race^, for 
here again it was a mutual defence ot the country and the 
religion they both shared against a foreign and, to them, infidel 
powder. 
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But in ]\Iorocco there has been no common cause to unite the 
Berbers and Arabs, for since the first conquest of the country 
bv the iiivadin^Lj Semites, a deadly hatred has existed, which 
burns to-dav as fiercely as ever, fanned into rebellion and 
waitare whenever the dominating Arab power attempts to 
enforce tribute, or practises some nefarious act of treachery, in 
which act the Moorish Government is unerpialled, ut^on the 
more coiitiding and more manly Berijers. Everything in fact 
has tended through all these centuries to widen the breach 
between them, until tn-day, even when iidiabitiiig common soil 
in the cities, the two races remain entirely separate. So far do 
thev li'^'ld aloof one fr^aii another that it is almost always a rule 
tn tind the membeis of each people favouring ceitain parts of 
the towns, and congregated together in quaiters of their own. 
Thus it i^ that at Tangier, where the representatives of the 
Berber lace are almost entirely Eiilis of the Mediterranean 
coa-t. of w]L(nn more anon, while the town is given over to the 
Arab or i\foori-h population, the descendants of the Hamitic 
-took have built tliemselws an extensive village of thatch huts 
on the .summit of a near hill, where they reside and own an alle- 
giance little more thnn nominal t<.) the Basha, or Governor of 
Tangif-r. whose residence stares them in the face. And so 
througliout all Morocco, with the exception of the southern 
ca]atal. Mai\dvesh, where the Berber population is much larger, 
and wlwre they seem to have so far amalgamated as to share 
the r'cimo quarto] s oi the city. But it is not with the Berbers 
M'ho have left their wild mountains to congregate in the 
prcjximitv of the towns tliat we have to d(^ here, for, although 
even in this case the type and language have remained un- 
changed, thev have to some extent adopted the customs and 
the liahits of the floors, and accordinglv some of the typical 
race character which is only to be found to-day in the remoter 
poni^'Us of the country, where the othcials and rapacity of 
the ^Moorish (ioveinment have not reached them, and the 
immorality aiul depravity of tlie Arab are as yet unknown. 

The Iierber pooulation of ^lorocco may he divided into four 
distinct clas-^e^, three of wliieh alone can lay claim to possess- 
ing the ]uire lilood of their oiigdnal ancestors. Altliougdi these 
four dividoDS pis^e^s much in common there are yet great 
diiferences to ho distinguished by the observer. That tliey own 
a common origin none can doubt, and to this too tradition 
clearly joints. There is a tale well known amongst the 
Beibers <.)f ^Morocco of which the true and hidden meaning is 
yet to be evolved. 

OncL\ so the story runs, their common ancestor lived in a far 
away laud where storms of wind were of constant occurrence. 
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Upon a certain day a young girl of the people was passing by 
the road-side when a king rode past. A gust of the wind 
raising her garments, more of her ])ody than was decent was 
exposed to view. The king laughed, and for very shame the 
girl and her tribe migrated and came into what is now Morocco. 
This tale, told to the writer by representatives of the various 
sections of the Berber race, differs little if anything in detail in 
the mouths of any, and seems as well known in the Biff, to the 
extreme north of Morocco, as it is on the southern side of the 
Atlas Mountains. Yet in spite of the fact that it is cproted by 
Ptiffi and Siisi alilce, these dmsions of the race, together with the 
Berbers of the Central Atlas range, speak languages which, 
though undoubtedly related, are, exceiit for individual words, 
unintelligible one to another, while in outward appearance the 
type is very different. 

Mention of the four divisions of the Berbers by name, and 
their g‘ ‘Ographical distril)ution, is necessary 1 efoiv any details 
as to their manners and customs and modes of life can be 
entered upon. Commencing from tlie north of tlie cijuntry 
we find the long strip of Mediterranean coast between tire 
French frontier of Algeria and the mountains to the south of 
Tetuan inhabited by the Pitlis, perhaps the wildest and most 
turbulent of alb Cut e)ff from these to the south by Arab 
tr’ibe.s, and inhalhting the northern iuiil central skspes of the 
Atlas range, from Fez on the north to iMarakesh in the south, 
are the purest Berfiers of Monu'co, the unexplored ami little 
known trilres of Beni iMgild, Ait Yussi, Chiata Beni Mtir and 
others. South of the western slopes of the Atlas, that is to 
say, j-outh and west of Marakesh, along the slopes of the 
mountains and the valley of the Wad Siis, are the Susi tribes, 
with which may be counted tliose of Haha, Mtuga and others. 
South of these again and extending along the northern limits 
of the Sahara and the valley of tlie Wad Draa are the Drains, 
or as they are more commonly called amongst their own people, 
the Haratiii, a name im})lying freemen as against slaves. It 
is to this division of the people that reference wars made above 
when it was stated that one class could not boast of pure 
Haniitie origin, for so largely have these Dram's intermixed 
with the black tribes ol the Xoithern Sudan that iii type, as 
well as in colour, they sh(.>w more signs of their negro than 
their Berber origin, though their language is more closely 
related to that of the other Berber people than it is to the 
Genauia of the Sudan. 

Haling now hrietly dwelt upon the sections of the Berber 
race to ]>e found in Morocco, some few wmxls must be said 
as to their nomenclature and the terms they use in describing 
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tliemselvo-. While the name Eerher is trace(l hack to an 
original chieftain Earhar ” hv some who have studied more 
or less this interesting people, they themselves generally 
know C'f no such fable as far as the writer’s researches have 
been able to discover, tliough the division of the people in- 
habiting the ceiitial Atlas undonbteilly do, in speaking, use 
Berber (plural Berebber) as one of their names, though even 
here they prefer the term Shleh f] dural Shloh; which in their 
language signiiies " nobility/' This term is common to all, even 
the Kiitls u>ing it of themselves, though less commonly than 
any other section of the people. A .-eCLiid, and as it were 
classical name, 'A^mazigh" — aBo meaning nobility, — is found, 
though it -careely ever is used collo»|uially, being referied to 
almost solely when imptiries aie being made from the people 
themselves as to their origin. 

It may seem strange that a race which possesses vastly 
superior characteristics and (pialities, should for these many 
years have lain under the yoke of Arab supremacv, and 
daily so when in certain parts r»f Morocco the iMjpulatiorr 

entirely Berber. i\lore than one reason, however, has tended 
to prevent any great rising of the Shloh people. Primarily thev 
ale dev<»iit ddo^lmns, and although hut rarely recognising tlie 
temporal povrer of the Moorish Sultans they levereiice their 
sheicctian descent from the Prophet himself, and hoLl his 
per -oil in a soit of sanctity which, so long a> no pavment of 
tribute is levied, i> sutheient to prevent a rising. But what 
more probably iiihueiices their general hearing toward the 
dcrab'j and the GoA'ernrnent is the state of eternal warfare 
oxi-tiiig amongst theiii^idvcs. It is a case iica only of tribe 
against tiibe and family agedii'^t family, hut often even of 
individual against individual. And this }U’oncness on their 
part to loccd .'strife i- taken much advantage of by the Sirltaii 
and hi^ advi-ors, ^^ho la.il.e a point of stirring up Heed-hed 
by reference to audeiit puariels, or by promi>eb for the future, 
lu any case in which tlie anialgamation of two or more tribes 
'•eems hkcly to threaten cither the tlirone or the Arab tribes. 
In places where the intiuence or arms of the Sultan have 
enforced a certain amount i.>f nominal Govermneiit amongst 
the r>crhers warfare is of every-day occurrence, and it nray 
almost be assert c-l that every penny of the small taxation 
colleetdl from them i^ only forthcoming after bloodshed. Even 
in such districts as the Go\ ernmeiit has been able to subdue, 
the lepioeiitalive^ of tht* Sultan are memhers of the tribe tliev 
are coiami.'^.siuned to govern, no stranger could eveir attempt 
to hold jurisdiction over ^o wild and turbulent a people. Tlie 
positiuir of the Berber governor of a Berber trilje is bv no 
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means an enviable one, for between tlie constant demands for 
cash on the part of his superior government and the difficulty 
and danger incurred in procuring the same from a dissatisfied 
and rebellious people, his life is in daily danger from one 
source or the other, and while assassination by his own tribe’s- 
people is bad enough, the horrcu's ami tortures of the dungeons 
of a ^loorish prison are even worse. The spirit and bravery, 
however, of these governors is not seldom shown, and it is only 
a few years ago that a “ kaid/' Ait Yussi, when besieged by his 
own subjects and finding all escaj'ie h(;)peless, blew himself and 
liis family and castle to pieces by igniting the magazine, ha'ving 
previously opened the doors so as to fill the place with Iiis 
enemy ; while it is a well-known fact that the kaid of Glawa, 
one of the most important if not the most important Berber 
subjects of the Sultan, is often the first to climb the scaling 
ladder when besieging some rebellious castle in his own juris- 
diction. But even in their warfare each division of the Beiber 
race presents characteristics of its own. In the Eitf. for 
instance, where bloodshed and Idood feuds are of every-day 
occurrence, but few pitched battles take place, the avenger 
preferring to dog his enemy's steps, till, from behind some bush 
or stone, lie is able to pull the trigger upon liim. To such an 
extent have their blood fends increased in the Eitf that the 
pe«t[de of the tribes of that coniitiy assert that no ones life is 
safe, for the veiy fact of relationship or tribal fellowship with 
another renders a man liable to lose his life at any moment. Tliis 
is no doubt the reason wliy so many Eiffis to-day inhabit 
Tangier, for here at least the laws of blood feud of revenge can 
be laitl aside, though it is no uncommon occurrence that a 
would-be avenger will trudge the long mountain journey on 
the cliance of a sliot at his (piondain enemy. Only a compara- 
tively few months since certain members of a Eiiii tribe 
journeyed to Tangier and took tlreir revenge upon another 
family in the public market-place, where for some minutes a 
regular fusilade t(^ok place and several lives were lost. That 
the Jhifis, ill common with the other members of the Berber 
people, are possessed of great courage there is no doubt, for 
the manner in which they fuimlii and jaacticallv routtal the 
Spanhirds in the vicinity of Melilla in 1894 clearly demon- 
strated the fact. The facilities with which they liave been 
enabledi to prr»eure arms from smugglers from Spain and 
Giljraltar has rendered them more dangerous tliau ever, and 
tle*ie is scarcely a male member of any of their large tribes 
wlio is not possessetl of a Eemington rifle and a considerable 
amount of ammunitiou. E\'en in <|uasi-civiiized Tangier the 
Irirfi tribesmen carry European rifles, though it must be coii- 
VOL. XXVII. F 
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forf^e'l that tliey are an orderly ])ody of men, and in spite of 
()«.c<i^ional hluodslied, tend much to keep the peace. They 
act as guards over houses and property, and woe betide the 
rubl>er at whom is levelled a Path firearm. A picturesque 
group a collection of these PLiffis make, in their dark Jelaba,” 
or liooded garments, and with their long scalp lock wound 
round their heads or tucked into the yards of yellow woollen 
thread wliieli they wear in place of turban or tarboosh. As 
a rule of shmt or medium stature, they vary very much in 
e dour and complexion, for while many are red-haired, red- 
biMi'ded and blue-eyed, the majority are fair skinned but with 
(Ink hair and eyes. Their language, which they preserve and 
'-peak amoug>t themselves habitually, is incomprehensible in 
u«‘ii(*ial to the remainder of the Berber people, though in 
iu'lividual woids. and even in a few expressions, similar, if not 
the -ame. Xu writing in their tongue exists, though Bihia, as 
it IS called, is vdien necessary written in Arabic characters, 
ftir throughout their country the religious class are taught to 
read the Koran — though many do not understand a word of 
what the Aiuhitj means — and tlius a knowledge of Arabic 
ch.\raciers i-, gained. Although jealously guarding their country 
fr-en European iiitliience, and the Pilf has never yet been 
ex [dol ed — they seek, on emigrating to Tangier, work wdth 
Phuopeans and become must trusty and trustworthy seivants, 
faiihful and aiiectionate an(d ready to protect their masters by 
word or act. As a rule they take to gardening, though many 
hoeoiue indoor servants, for which their (|uiet and pleasant 
111. I liners, good look'- and honest charaeter.s fit them. 

While '^tiiet M'j^lems they do not seeni to he fanatical, and 
are altogether in thoir natures much less passionate than their 
.Vrah neighbours. Their morality, too, is vastly superior to 
ticit of the ]\I(:)orish to\yn 3 people, and they seem to appreciate to 
> extent the ]deasures of home-life. The women do not as 
a role cover tiieir faces, except when in the town, or anywhere 
wleu’c the glance of Hoorisli eyes is likely to fdl upon them 
In their own cciintry the veil is practically unknown. 

The wildest specimens of tliese Baffi trihesiieople who are 
e\er U) be seen in Tangier are undoubtedly the traders in wood, 
wiio in sumnirr sail along the coast in their clumsy boats with 
rsiMMl prow and helm, and bring the pine woi^d with which 
tiu'ir o<.>untry abounds for sale. There can lie little doidd but 
that these very boats and very men are the same that are 
iv^],onsihle fjr the constantly recurring acts of piiacyoffthe 
Pih coast, for which the Sultan of Horocco is f<.)r ever paying 
indemnities. Even large sailing craft are attacked, the crews 
hoaad ban i and foot, and the vessel literally stripped of every- 
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thing except sufficient sail to carry the ship away, after the 
departure of the pirates. These Biffis of the ^Mediterranean 
are the sole survivors of the much-dreaded Barhaiy Corsairs of 
the olden days, whose pillaging is said to have been carried as 
far as the iKjrtherii coast of Spain and the western end of the 
English Channel. 

With regard to peculiar characteristies amongst tlie Biffs, the 
^Moslem religion has olditcrated nio-^t, f<jr in aeccjjtiug it they 
have accommodated themselves to tlie legal and religious rites 
incorporated in Blam. Therefore in such events as maiTiage 
ceremonies, etc., one may search in vain h>r some remnant of 
pre-Islamism. Their music has, however, survived in the Biff, 
where the double ]>i]>c of ived, and two ox horns, i< still to 
!te found, tliongli nowhere else existing in ^lorocco. The form 
of their native-made guns is peculiar to themselves, though 
this must he, rf course, a comparatively late distinetion. In 
clothing they wear the exact counterpart of the Moorish 
mountaineers, with the exception of the emhroidered woollen 
sliiit in place the cotton gariUimr now in A'ogiie, but even 
this i- fast di^MpjJcariug as Europt'an goods art* gradually 
finding a market in their country. The oidy absolutely dis- 
tineti\e feature, then, about the Bitli is the " gilay;i,*' or scalp 
lock, which is lelt to grow tliick and long, and is either jjaited 
and wmiind round the head or twisted into the kheit,’’ or 
tiiiBan of yellow thread. Beyond thi:t«, a })eeuliar look, to Ijc 
recognised only hy those who are aceu^tonuMl to distinguisli 
tiiem, it is almost im}>ossi]ile to detect a BitH from an oi'iliuary 
mountaineer of iMoroceo, for altliough tlie latter s[>eak entirely 
Aiahie to-day, there seems little douht that tiiey share a 
common Berber ancestor with the Biftis. 

Although the^e wild tribes of the Bit!' coast aie tlie Berl-ers 
who most commonly come under the notice of Euro])eans. fnaii 
their ]>roxiniity to Tangier and the numher who laive settled 
there, tliey are hy no means the ni<»^t interesting <,>f the ]>eiher 
]»eople, and to lind the }»re''ent repre>ent<itive^ of the purest 
stock, where exti’arieous intinences have iM.ane hut little or no 
effect, one mu^t seek tlie wild and almost inaccessible country 
to the south of Fez. or the snowy heiglits of the Atlas ^Mountains 
and the country lying hevond. 

Whilst the Berbtus of tlie Biff and the Atlas are dwellei> in 
fixed abodes built of ^tdiie or native concrete, those of the forests 
of Alt Yiissi and Beni Muild are largely a nomad populati<»n 
and reside in tents, wliile on tlie northern extremity of the 
Saliara, both sedentaiy and neunadi** Berl^ers are found. When 
the haunt.s of the wandering trii^es are visited by ex])lorers. fi r 
so far all attemj't to penetiMte into their countrv lets failed it 
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^'ill certainly 1 10 tlieie that the n:osr typical ainl intta’e>riiiA 
characteiistK-s will ]ie ihinnl : fur hy their practice of letiiiiiL; 
into the liicli iiiouiit.iins and tlcn^e fi^rests on the ap})r(iar'h of 
<luiiLier, these wailikc and nntained pcoiile ha\'e never hcen 
e<.)in|uered. and Inive theiefoie ad(*pted less than any other 
2 i(a-ti'tn ot their j^-nph/ the Aiab habits and custnins, tli(aiph in 
this ease also their leliniun ininst have done niiieli to make them 
Ibiuet aial di'^ie^aid tlieir old tiaditions. But the fact tlui: 
they have never come into contact with outside intinences, with 
the exce]»ti<>ii uf >iicli Arab ideas as have penetrated into tliccr 
Ciainlrv. must have tended much toward their retaining their 
piindtive cnstonis, and it is in that direction tlait the explorer 
inteiested in the history and folklore of their ra.ce luu^t tiiin 
his step^. So little interest is pahl to sudi subjects ]>y the 
Arab?, and .so little does one come into contact with these tribe^^ 
in [Morocco, that the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
Collecting any notes upon them. Many inquiries on the part 
of the present writer succeeded in olitaiiiing an account of only 
one ceremony which is not in common practice amongst the 
Aiab? of [Morocco. AVhen after a wedding fea?t the time lum 
aiii\'ed that the biide should prcceed to the tent of the laide- 
g‘i(M>m, the entire company retires. The youth thereupon mounts 
lei? bride and himself iq.on a mare and gallops amongst the tents 
<tt the village, the giil screaming out the wliile and striking 
each tent three times with a stick, as if to call attention to the 
fact that she is being a1>ducted by force. Xo one of the write! is 
iiifctrmaiits could give any idea of the origin of the ceremony, 
btwond .'stating that formerly hiides //v/t abducted. A like 
"ustom exists to-cl.ty in the neighhouihood of Tangier. Mlien 
the Women congregate in the fields to weed the green barley or 
reap the ciop.?. a s trace hgiire, dressed like a woman, is taken 
with them. This fignu* is stoctd n[) in tlie held amongst the 
Coin. Sucldeidy men appear from a neighbouring village 
mounted on horses and mat os. and galloping into the field 
the figiiie is lifted on to a lioi'^e and stolen, amidst the screams 
and cries of the women. A fresh body of horsemen tlien 
appear upon the scene and tiie stiaw lady is rexmed, and 
lianded from one to another and fought for, nnlil. geiier,illv in 
a very di?]i(‘Ve]hMl ( ondition, it is returned to the women again. 
Xo legulur day is anange<l for tlii? pretended aliductioig tlu* 
time depending upon the state of the erojis, but the day and 
hour are made pul -lie ]<revious to the event. Each village 
foimeily fu‘acti?ed ihi'' mimic stniggde for tlr* po<scs-if>u of tlu* 
imitation lady, but now-a-day.s it lias dropped laigely out of 
piactiee and is but seldom seen. 

The writer’s personal expel lerices amongst the Berbers Las 
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lain almost entirely in the sourheni portion of Morocco, 
amongst and beyond the Atlas Mountains. 

Although this district joins that inhabited by the Susis and 
the Haratin of the Wad Draa, tlie population belongs to the 
second division of the Berbers enumerated above, viz., those 
holding the central 2^'^i’tiou of the Atlas chain, and the 
country to the south and east, and thus more closely allied to 
these tent and forest Berbers both in language and character 
than either to the Susis or Drauis. In appearance they differ 
considerably, for while the wilder section show distinctly the 
high cheek bones, copper complexions and narrow eyes of their 
Haiuitic extraction, the generality of the Atlas and trans-Atlas 
Berbers show characteristics as much Semitic as Hamitic, and 
no doubt, though proud of their origin and retaining their 
language as well as their hatred of the Arab, they are tainted 
with Moorish blood. In costume they differ entirely from the 
Berbers of Xorth Morocco, for here the short brown “jelab” or 
sleeved cloak joined in front and boasting a hood is replaced 
by long flowing robes. The haik ” — the toga-like garment 
both in shape and manner of Avearing — or the long “ slham’' is 
worn oA^er a cotton shirt or chamira which reaches the ankles, 
and Avhich is Amry seldom indeed girded at the waist, the 
Jshloh of this part haAung a great but inexplicable objection to 
wearing a belt or sash. In the higher Atlas tlie “ slham is 
replaced by the “ kheiiif,” a curious cloak of black sheep’s avooI, 
much decorated and betasseled, and hearing in tlie centre of the 
back a large OAml patch in dull red and small designs in 
coloured threads or silk. This distinctive garment, which is 
only found in a certain part of the Atlas, is said to crop up 
again amongst the Berbers of a inountaiiious range in Tripoli. 

It is in this part of Morocco too that the great ksor,” or 
castles, which the Berbers affect, are found. The origin of this 
i^tyle of architecture is a matter of conjecture, but it so far 
resembles the form of early Phceuiciaii buildings as to point to 
tiiat origin. Hor is it an improbable one, for it is more than 
likely that the early Phcenician colonists in Africa, and the 
Carthaginians, huilt themselves defensible fortresses, the 
manner and fashion of which has been handed down from 
generation to generation and is still adopted to-day. 

Xothing can strike the explorer Avho succeeds in penetrating 
into these regions more tlian the first view of these strange 
buildings, AAdiich e\^eii to oiiv European ideas are of great size. 
As a rule, there are many such ksor ” clustered together, 
forming a stronghold of whatever trilje may inhalut tlie district. 
They resemble one another in the form of structure very 
largely, Avhat difference there is to be remarked being more in 
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size than in style. A square block of ''tabia” — the native 
foiiii of concrete — forms the centre of the building, at each corner 
of which rise towers, tapering from the ground upwards and 
ending in highly decorated and castellated summits. But fe\v 
or no "windows appear from the outside, though here and there 
are loopholes, used more for the defence of the place than for 
the purpose of admitting light. The lower storey rooms are 
usually absolutely devoid of any aperture save the door, which 
as often as not is closed, while the upper storey is lighted by 
holes in the roof which also answer the purpose of chimneys. 
Any intermediate storey that there may be is blessed with a 
few small narrow windows. The necessity of this incon- 
venience with regard to the supply of light and air is clear 
enough when some study has been made of the people, and 
their circumstanees taken into account, for glass is unknown 
and the cold of winter intense, though more probably their 
architects are influenced more by tlieir desire to render the 
building easily defensible and as nearly impregnable as 
possible, than by any ideas ot comfort or convenience. 

It is in this portion of Morocco, to the south of the Atlas 
:m ountains, that tiibal warfare is must rife, and it is seldom 
indeed that fighting is not occuiring in some part or other of 
the barren inhospitable valleys of the sonthern slopes of the 
range. 

iJuring a visit paid a month or tw’o since by the present 
wu'iter to the Kaid of Glawa’s stronghold on the southern side 
of tlie Glawi pass, be was aljle to collect many notes regarding 
the fighting propensities and manner of wnging war existing in 
these regions. Space does not admit of any detailed description 
ot the manner of attack and defence of the ‘‘ksor,” but, as a 
rule, failing starvation or a breach, the place is carried by 
means of scaling ladders throw' n up against the w'alls. MTiat 
wars more interesting than the descriptions of the actual fighting 
w'as the manner of the division of the spoil, for here the Berber 
character can be traced, the laws and enstoms regarding loot 
and suchlike being no doubt of great antiquity. First, wnth 
regard to the prisoners taken by either side. In a country 
w'here blood feuds are forever being warged a life is worth a life, 
and a life spared means death as a rule to the sparer or one of 
his family. Thus it is that all males are put to the sword, or 
as a matter of fact stabbed to death wnth the curs’ed dagger 
of the country. The women are allowed to go free, thougli 
women in child are as a rule sacrificed, for fear that another 
male may be given to the enemy; otherwise no w'omen are 
touched. If, however, any girl or young w'omaii is found 
pleasing by her captor he can claim her, though he is obliged to 
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marry her, and she becomes his legal wife, and any children she 
may bear him, his legal offspring. Very different this to the 
more revolting ideas of the Arabs, wdiose brutality to women 
prisoners is extreme. For the rest, all goods and chattels, 
cattle eyen, become the property of the first to lay his hands 
upon them, though the loot is as often as not shared amongst 
the yictors. There is another feature in their warfare, however, 
that must be described, and ^Yhich tends to lessen the idea 
wilful cruelty that exists amongst these Berbers, and shows 
that, though all male prisoners are put to death, they do not take 
life needlessly, and that it is only of a necessity that these rigid 
laws are put in action. There are inhabiting these districts con- 
siderable numbers of Jews, who eke out an existence by the 
w'ork of artificers and petty traders. As a rule they inhabit 
villages of their own, but it often happens that they are found 
within the w'alls of some “ Ksor'’ after its fall. In this ease 
their lives are invariably spared, and they are handed back tn 
their co-religionists for a ransom, while, except in very rare cases 
indeed, the Jewish women are untouched, and allowed to return 
to their fellow people, and given an escort that they may do se in 
safety. The Berbers, one and all, express the loathing they 
feel for the butchery of their warfare, but feud and quarrel in 
sparsely populated districts render such, they think, necessary, 
for the advantage in uumliers of even one inrm tells in tlieir 
fights. 

A word must be said as to the manner in which the Jews of 
these regions enjoy immunity from robbery ami pillage, for no 
practical government exists. In their case, an ancient system 
known as debedio,” or “ sacrifice,^' is in vogue. In plain avoids, 
the ancestors of Jewish families have, by means of a sacri- 
fice,” fallen under the actual protection of certain Berber families 
who guarantee them from ill-treatmeiit or robbery in return 
for a certain annual payment. Any injury to the Je\v is 
looked upon as a personal matter, and the protecting Berber 
takes up the (piarrel as if it were his own. The system is 
excellent, and the Jews reside in greater security in these wild 
regions than is the case where lawless Arabs rul> and ill-treat 
them ill other parts of Morocco. 

There is yet another feature found throughout the Beri er 
race in Morocco, of wliich mention must be made, and this 
is the “ zitat ” or mzareg.” Both words, though not originally 
meaning the same, have come to be identical in use, as teims 
for safe-conduct.” Thus, a stranger can, provided a member 
of the tribe is with him as zitat,” pass in absolute security 
through that tribe. Mzareg,'" by translation a spear ” is a 
term that lias descended from antiquity, and owes its origin 
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to tlio f.ier tiiat ill former times a member of the tribe would 
u;ive bis soear. marked no doubt by some tribal emblem and 
reeoeiiizoble by the lemainder of the tribe, to a stranger, and 
tlii- cOti< le was suilieieut as a yuciraiitee that his life and 
piopeirv were >ire. Any mishap that might befall him would 
be ov»mee<l bv the owner of tlie spear. The same custom holds 
mjod to-dav. though spears have long since disappeared. As a 
aiUieial rule a ineinber of the trilie accompanies the stranger, 
thoirnh sometimes a tiirl>aii or handkerchief are given, whicii 
are wcrii in some })r(uuinent position by the holder, so as to he 
apparent to all. The last district of which the iiihahitants 
pos.-oss unadulterated Derber blood is the Sus, or wide valley 
and .^uiToundiiig mountains that lie to the south of the western 
poititai 01 the Atlas range. The population is here a sedentary 
one, the re-embling e.s a rule the *‘ksor” described 

above, vrith tlie exception that little or no decoration is to be 
round, and the liiub towers are generally absent. The Sus 
valley possesses a larae t' lwrr, Tarudant, the population of tyhieh 
is alimrst entirely Ikuber, th'jugh the otheials representing 
the ^looridii Govermneiii are imually Aralrs. The Stisis are 
renowned as gumnakers, vrorkeis in silver, and as gardener^. 
They are as a rule dioit men of copper-coloured complexion, 
higli cheek bones, and narrow dark eyes, and in this they show 
their Hamitic extraction far more largely than the Berbers 
last deseiibed. They have the reputation of being skilled 
a^troiiointm, a^trolouers and d<»ctois, and also of possessing 
eharm.'> for discovering hidden treasure. Their knowledge of 
astronomy is certainly very limited, but as to tlie other sciences 
.Hid ;uts to which they lay clainr — astrology and treasure 
tiuding — the wriier‘.s ignorance of the subjects does not allow 
of any f<iir judgment of tlieir skill on liis part. 

Witli legard to the Haiatin, or fourth division of the Berbers 
of iMm'oeco only a few words need he said, for so tainted are they 
by black blood that they have almost niore in cominuii with 
the negro than with their ITamitic aiice.'^tor^. Tlnw' inliahit the 
northeiii snip of the Sahara desert, their \>riiicipal “ ksor ” being 
situated upon the Wad Draa. Their language, Shellia, largely 
mixed witli the (Jeiiaiiia of the Sudan, is known as Drama. 
iMany of tliese people emigrate into ^Morocco and Algeria on 
account laigely (»f the scarcity (»f cultivated and food-producing 
land in their own c(juntLy. They become as a rule water 
carriers and gardeners, tliough they are willing to engage in any 
lahoiir n<»t needing great skill. They are honest, thrifty ana 
shy. pleasant and good-natured l>ut as a rule stupid. They 
seldom, if ever, heeonie servants, with the exception of gai- 
deuers, and althougli sedentary in their own country are fond 
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of wandering from place to place, working a inontli or two iii 
each, and finally returning to their homes wuth sutticient means 
to purchase a small portion of land which will allow of tlie 
production of enough food to hold life together. Such brietiv 
are the Berbers of i\Iorocco, a division of the Haniitic people 
well worthy of study and discovery, who have held themselves 
aloof from Arab and European alike, and whose wild country 
has been visited so seldom that the explorers who have reached 
any portion of it can be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. 



March 30tit, 1S97. 


E. W. Brabrook, E?q., Trcsulcaf, ia the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

A series of Photographs, by Mr. V. Portmax, Esq., 'Ahv-- 
trating the making uf an Adze by the Andamanese, was 
exhibited and explained by Mr. C. H. Pead. 

The following cumniiuiicatioii was read i>y the Author : — 

“The Diviner and his Pod," by T. Y. Holmes, Esq., and 
discussion was carried on by Professor Pupeet Jo^'ES, Messi'i. 
COLLIXGW'OOD, Hoavarth and others. 

Mr. Holmes also exhibited and read a short paper on a 
curious case tliat had been used in smuggling Mdiiskey between 
England and Scotland. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
for the two })apers. 


April Ioth, 1897. 

E. dV. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A., President, in tJa Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The fulloAving communication was read by the Author : — 

^ “^Some points in connection with the Anthropology of the 
Kafirs ot the Hindu Kush.” The lecture was illusmted by 
the Optical Lantern. 

The President thanked Sir George PoBERisoy for the pap»‘r 
he had read, and discussion was carried on by ^Messrs. CloI'D 
Crooke, Balfour, Pead, Collingwood, Leitxer, and GoMMi:, 
and on the mf )tion of the President a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Sir George Eobertson was passed. 



Katieistax and its People. By Sir CtEOEge Scott 
Eobeetsox, K.C.S.L 

[with PIATE3 Til AXD Till.] 

It may not be out of place to begin this paper by reminding 
you that Kdfiristaii is a country consisting of an intricate 
series of valleys, side ravines and gullies formed by spurs of 
the Hindu Kush and their sub-divisions, which run down on 
the Indian side of that great westward continuation of the 
mighty mountain barrier separating India and Afghanistan 
from the rest of Asia. The exact technical geographical posi- 
tion of this country need not concern us here ; the only point of 
chief importance, in that connection, is that Kafiristan is a 
highland region, subject to snowfall and severe cold in the 
cvinter, while the heat of the summer months, though great, 
bears no resemblance to that stokehold temperature which is 
common in India at an identical season of the year. You must 
please bear in mind, then, that this region is hidden away 
between Afghanistan, Cliitral, Badakhshdn, and the independeiit 
Khanates north of Peshawer, and has nothing in common with 
the India you are accustomed to picture in imagination. 

In considering the manners and customs of Kafiristan, the 
influence of climate and of the physical characteristics of the 
country must not be forgotten, although the importance of these 
two factors in modifying the habits of a people, need not be 
i!isisted upon further before such an audience as this. Poughly 
speaking the climate of Kafiristan is temperate. The heat does 
not exceed that of Italy in the summer, nor is the cold at 
moderate elevations — say up to 7,000 feet — greater than that of 
some parts of Scotland in the winter. The rainfall is incon- 
siderable ; the arable lands depend mainly upon snow water fur 
their moisture. Irrigation, consequently, is necessary nearly 
everywhere. An almost complete absence of wind, in the 
deep narrow valleys, is the last peculiarity which need be now 
mentioned, 

I have decided to make a somewhat unusual departure this 
evening, and to offer my information about Katiristaii iu the 
form of a true story. That method seems to me best suited for 
the short time at my disposal. It will, I think, prove convenient 
to you also ; perhaps more so than if I were to attempt to string 
together a scries of bald dry facts upon a subject which is prac- 
tically unknown to many here to-night. My story will be 
illustrated at the end, but the pictures are intended, not so 
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much to depict the actual scenes I am about to relate, as to 
give some general idea of emironnient and to amplify the 
narrative. 

Once upon a time in the little hospital for vomen vhich. as 
is the custom of all Ivjilir settlements, lies just outside the 
village of Kamdesh, Kazhirbri, the vufe of Lutkam, of the 
Demid.h’i clan of the Kam people, gave birth to a little sc»n. 
Her age v'as only sixteen, although she had been married 
several years, and had long ago put aside the tillet which binds 
the locks of the girl for the headdress which is the national 
symbol of womanhood. When she heard her child was a boy, 
her rapture was such that she became half unconscious, so well 
did she know, poor thing, the terrible lot of women in her 
country, neglected in childhood, overworked as field slaves when 
they grew older, and despised, l>adly fed and passively ill- 
treated all their lives, except for a few short days in early 
maturity when kind human nature brightens with love even the 
moral and physical degradation of a Kfifir woman. Presently 
Kazhirbri i<.>used hers(df a little, for the baby, wrapped in a 
fragment of half cured goatskin, was gently placed in her arms, 
and she knew that the ceremony (,)f naming him was to take 
place. She hoped her boy might be called Merik, as that was 
the name of a yuutli she had dearly loved, but vhr>m she never 
could have maiTied, nor o^■er thought of marrying, for lie be- 
longed to her mothers chin, and everybody knows a Kfifir mav 
not marry sr) near a relative any more than he may marry into 
his father's or his father's mother s clan. Kazhirbri remembered 
that one of her husband's aneestois had been known as Merik, 
so she almost held her breath as she strained her head to watch 
the baby’s lips, when a wise old woman began rapidly to mumble 
over the child’s forefathers in proper order. Fur that one 
mentioned by the reciter at the instant tlie suckling began to 
feed, would be the infant’s name bir life. Alas! Merik \va3 
mentioned and t)as^od ; the infant commenced to drink when 
the Word Lutkfim was in the air, therefore he liecame Lutkam 
Lutkam, that is to say, Lutk:lm the son oi Lutkam. 

After twenty-one davs mother and child returned home, the 
pioper eeremunies ha^'ing been duly deserved. Kazhirbri was 
still weak, for she bad been very ill. But the end of the year 
was a})t>roiu-liing and the Indian corn crop still had to ].e 
carried, so veiy soon she was to be seen toiling along the steep 
inclines, the baby tucke<l into the front of her single tunie-like 
gaimeiit, and a huge load crushing d«nvn her fragile bodv. Her 
husband was a kind-lieaited man, but be had only one other 
wife at this time, ainl she was very old, so Kazhirhii liad to 
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partner at the razing giouiiiLs to hriiig baek the iiocks and 
lieids from heyniid a neighhouiiiig pa^.s liefme the snow came. 
Pol* otheiwi'^e thty might fall an ea.'-y piey to a luarauder, 
because no others of the tribe would be near enough to heli'c 
Then came the cohl weather and tlie bad food, wliich alone 
women get, mily occasionally supplemented by the great publi(' 
feasts given by rich ineu qualifying, in that curious w'ay, f<.)r 
high social and religious lauk in the trilie. So she never 
lecoveied her lust strength, but two ycais later, when small- 
pox wms making its periodic devastation, killing or ciippling 
children by the scoieJvazhirbii also caught the disease and died. 

As I have said, her husljand was by no means unkind for a 
Kafir, so although he had noticed her long continued incapacity 
for hard woikwith scjinething like resentment, yet as she wars the 
mother of his only boy. that is to say, his only son who had noc 
slave ]>lood in his vein^, he had always refrained from active 
unkindness, nor had he evei tliought of selling her. Indeed, 
tvhile she lay ill, he did eveiy thing he tliought might save her 
life. He sacrificed a cow to Inira ami distiibute<l its flesh, he 
also lit a lag fire in the dying woman’s lOoin, where he invited 
a large com])any to dance to the music of a couple <.)f squeakiiiu 
i)ipes, played by neighbours, while slaves banged an accom})aiu- 
ment upon drums. The guests shuffled and stamped till the 
sweat ran d()wn their f.ice^. Kafirs are always in splendid 
training, but the reek of that siek room tried even their sinewy 
frames. Yet nothing would a^ipea^e the gods, and one night 
the firing otf of an old musket told all who were interested in 
her fate that Chandlu Kazhirbii. Lutkiim isiri, that is, Kazhiibri, 
the daughter of Chandlu, the wife of Lntk.iiii, was im inure. 
Lutkiim thereupon gave a feast, whieh is still remembered for 
the quality of the wine handed minnh Evervl)ody came, high 
ami lowly, as tlu^ donor was universally respeded for his Idrtly 
his wealth and fur the number of enemies he had slain. Dead 
Kazhirhri, her thin waxen features iust disceruihle amongst the 
gaudy shawls whieh eovered the body, was raise<l on her hed, 
iroiu time to time, while, to the sound of music, relatives and 
friends danced round the curpstg some in tears and with grief- 
c(mviilsed features, hut many smiling ami happy. In the 
intervals orators extolled her family and her hushaiid's an- 
cestors, wliile her toothless old nu'tlier eiooiied lamentations 
intermittently. 

Lntkrtin, the son, was too sutall to feel his loss. He no loiigtu 
was carried dailv to the fields nor did he trot home over the 
steep iiillsides. .'steadying his babv footsteps by iiequeiit grab> 
at the red edge at the bottom of hi^ mother's -kiit, which is at 
a height convenient fur the hand vi a two-year-rdd child. Put 
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he was now the delight of his father, who never tired of carrying 
him al)OUt, c*r showing off or playing with the mannikin. It 
was amusing to see the way the man was tyrannised over l»y 
his pigmy son, who always got liis way in the end. Once 
f(.»r instance, he insisted upon going too near Iiiira's shrine, 
where children are not allowed. The lather got angry because 
a sacrilice was being made in the presence of a large congre- 
gation : he even culled the boy to drive him bnck. Speechless 
"with anger and surprise, the little fellow stamped and raged 
until his repentant sire gave in, and let him go where he liked, 
before sobldng liimself to sleep l)etween the parental knees. 
All the bystanders, and even the great priest himself, min mured, 
somewhat dubiously, that Imra would never mind such a tiny 
child as that approaching his holy place. 

Gradually the fat little limbs hardened, and the small frame 
grew sturdy and healthy, so that, except for a little ophthalmia 
and a '-light erupti<m of the shaved head, Lutkam the younger 
],)ecanie as pleasant to look upon as an average English boy. 
With the growth of the body the mind also expanded ; his 
suiToundings educated liim. At first he shrieked at the sight 
of the great wooden effigies under the shed — the village Wal- 
halla — and even when his own mother’s image was erected a 
year after her death, altlunigh he enjoyed the fun of the 
dancing and tlie feasts, and ever afterwards felt j>roud of the 
size and magnificence of the statue — because it indicated the 
giandeur of his family — still for a long time he dreaded the 
glare of the round eyes made of white stones. Xext, he 
learned to merely wonder at the grotescjue objects, and to play 
about them without concern; finally, he came to despise all, 
except a very few r)f his rovn ancestral monumentvS, and even 
to throw stones at them. 

Until the age of eleven Lutkam’s dress was a simple goat- 
skin and notbiiig more. His pursuits cniisisted mainly of long 
absences with liis fatlier at the pasture lands, where dairy pro- 
duce, which constituted the wealth, or at any rate the income, 
<»f the family, had to be looked after. In the winter, when 
the docks Were brought nearer home, much of the hoy’s time 
was spent in the village, where he gradually developed in skill 
and strength until a stone shooter and toy weapons were re- 
placed hy a good strong bow with a sheath of iron-tipped arrows. 
When his fathers blacksmith slave forged him a dagger, Liitkiim 
knew the delights of manhood. Henceforward darkness had 
no terro3'«i for him : with dagger on ])elt he could wander any- 
where at night, for Yush, the evil one, who lurks in rocks to 
seize hapless travellers, has no power against a Kafir wearing 
th.e national weapon. 
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In this same year three important events occurred. Lutkam 
became entitled to wear the clothes of a man, he went on his 
first rahl, and his father was killed in circumstances I shall 
relate to you. A friend who was passing through the compli- 
cated ceremonies compulsory for all who desire to be ‘‘ jast” 
(or headmen) allowed Lutkam to participate in that part 
which qualifies boys to put on trousers, so his forehead and 
shins were smeared with blood and he vars acknowledged a 
man. 

Often, while tending goats and cattle, his father or the 
servants had been obliged to be on the defensive against 
marauders ; he had also seen one or two very loose hilt skir- 
mishes in the grey of the morning, and once all had to fly for 
their lives from Pathans who were following Lutkain s uncle 
to get vengeance for a midnight murder in their village ; but 
times had changed of late years, strong kings ruled in Afghani- 
stan and in Chitral, and Lutkfim had never seen a man slain. 
Sliortly after he attained manhood, as above described, during 
a sacrifice to the war god, Gish, the wild under-priest, w]io 
used to get temporary inspiration at such times, suddenly 
declared the god demanded more ofierings, and had given the 
single mandate Attack ! The tribal elders at once met in 
exeiied conclave to debate this subject. As all tried to argue, 
to declaim at tlie same time, the outcry was great. Only 
cjccasionaliy was there a lull when the stentorian tones of the 
high priest vanquished and stilled, for tlie instant, all other 
voices. It was finally agreed that the god’s orders must be 
obeyed, and that a neighbouring Kafir tribe should be raided, 
as it was obviously out of the question to assault Afghanistan 
or Chitral, while in the valley specified there was good pros- 
pect of plunder. 

Ko sooner was this decision made known than every male 
rushed for his arms, messengers were sent hot foot to all the 
other tribal villages, and in an incredibly short time the fighting 
men had assembled and started. The female augurs of Badamiik 
declared the omens propitious, so the expedition left in happy 
consciousness of supernatural approval. All the women left 
the fields, donned every bit of finery they owned, or could 
harrow, to dance incessantly day and night to the gods, in order 
that the tribe might get much loot and the men come back 
uninjured. Many brandished daggers or axes. At midnight or 
very early moriiing, the fitful blaze of a bonfiie fladied now and 
again upon gleaming steel, or illuminated, for an instant, horned 
head-dresses, and strange clad sombre figures, bowed with weari- 
ness, but moving vith fantastic energy; female voices, tired, but 
shrilly discordant, added to the feeble drum tap ot’ a slave boy, 
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were the only sounds as this AValpur^^is witeli throiy^' flickered 
out of the heavy darkness to he at once reahsorhed into it. 

It was only hy extreme celerity that the warriors could eftect 
a surprise. They numbered 480, of whom Liitkaui was almost 
the youngest. A wilder-looking paity it would he liard to 
conceive. Ahout one-fourth carried old matchlocks. All had 
hows and arrows and dangers, a few possessed spears, there were 
not more than lialf a dozen shields altogether, and not a single 
swor-I was to he seen. Most of the men wore nothing but goat- 
skins— the hairy side out. These garments were conflned at the 
waist hy a leather strap, dotted with iron studs, which besides 
the dagger, supported small leather pouclies, or narrow wooden 
tubes, strung together like pan-pipes, for carrying gunpowder 
or articles of no size. A few individual of the richer class had 
coai.'^e cotton shirts and short wide trousers of the same stuff, 
a dozen or so had Shm caps on their heads and Chitrali or 
Minj/iui robes wrapped round them, but tucked up at the 
waist so as not to impede the knees in walking. Xo order 
was maintained. 

The advance was led hv light-limbed voung braves, with one or 
two of graver years, whose words were evei listened to witlt 
lespect, fur tliese men had terrilde records, and one was covered 
with the scars of wounds. The swift noiseless step of the 
(juick-nioving Kafirs was strange tc) see: they moved as fast and 
silently as disembodied spirits, but their keen restless eyes, the 
li'owning faces, the side to side head jerks, showed the concen- 
tration of their minds, and tiie eagerness with which they 
cveie r'Carehing the hill sides. They hurried along in single 
fde, h.)r tlie track was narrow. At a short interval came tiie 
main body with whom was Lntkam, and cpiite in the reir 
certain <»ld men toiled along with <-aie or two cripples whose 
physical infirmities compelled them to lag behind. For a boy 
Lutkfim was a splendid 1 walker, but he soon began to pant till 
he tla.uight his breast would hurst, and his shin-bones became 
like red hot iron Lars. 

For hoius the maich continued, along the face of terrible 
cliff'', throng] I streams^ (.)r rarely over single pole l» ridges, and 
seldom across lewd gionnd for more than a few yards. Two 
high pab:5e.^ had to he climbed. At the second, poor little Lut- 
k.im fell down and was for some minutes uiiconseious, hut he 
wa.-' hurried, encouraged or scolded hy his father, and at length, 
without anything which c'ould properly he called a halt, the 
Amzhi country was reached. The surpiKt^ was eomplettg 
the few Wai Kfifirs ahout fled at once and an enormous 
booty in cattle and goats was collected. One or two shots 
were filed and all seemed over. Aident young men wanted 
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to start back fortlnvith to ])e home first witli tlie "oocl news, 
blit older hands looked anxious ; they warned all to drive off 
tlie animals quickly and to keep to^uether. Indeetl, time w’as 
scarcely allowed to eat the thick cakes of bread or cheese, or 
the dried refuse of the Mine presses. Such food was hastily 
dragged from small goatskin bags or from the receptacle formed 
by pouching up tlie body garment above the belt ; it was 
swallowed rapidly ivliile the caters ^'an aliout and urged the 
animals foiuvard. Eut soon shuts fell near, and the enemy 
reinforced to liis full strength, vais upon them. Xumbers were 
on the side of the raiders, but the Amzhi people were mad at 
the idea of losing their ])ropeity. TJiev raced along, high up 
the steep inclines, to charge down upon the front or sides of the 
convoy Muth the courage of desperation. Hand to hand fighting 
with daggers mvis occurring intermittently all along the line. 

Furious as vmre the Amzhi, the captors raged at the tlioughl 
of losing what they had won, and fought like (fiish himself. The 
tM'o Lutkams were at the tail of the convoy with a large group 
of fellow tiiljesmen. As thev crossed a sp(.>t where the nairoM’ 
track broadened into a small level space, formed by a little bay 
in the hills, with the river as the chord of the arc, a strong band 
of the enemy fiaslied down the slope and fell upon them with 
a Muld outcry. Lutkaiu, the boy, knew hardly anything of ivhat 
then ha})pened, for a gun fired close to his ear tleafened him, 
and he stood paralysed vutli fear. There muis a Hash of 
weapons, a gleam of passionate faces with staring eyes, much 
SMViving to and fro, and then it was all over. Hardly a minute 
could have passed, hut the boy’s father mus lying on the ground, 
limp and still, M'ith three others. Poor Lutkfim could not stir, 
lie could only gaze fixedly. He saw a friend rapidly cut off his 
father’s huad and hear it av^ay, someont‘ dragged him by the 
arm, he ivns pushed and pulled; then the whole rear-guard 
M'eiit on again. At this })oint memory stopped; he indeed half 
remembers other short furious incidents, hut perhaps they were 
dreams. He recollects how he arrived at his village and how 
all the women came out iu tears, with great lamentations, to 
meet them. Then he slept. When he avmke, at least one day 
iiad passe<l, his legs ached with stillness, one of his mothers 
(that is, one of his father s ivives) gave him food, whereupon he 
fell asleep again. 

After the funeral rites, which included the fixing of a straw 
man to the severed head, and much pomp and magnificence iu 
the shape of gorgeous raiment for the lay figure, enormous public 
banquets, and interminable dances and orations, the poor frag- 
ment of humanity w’as carried to the above-ground cemetery, 
to be deposited iu the family coffer with vessels containing food 
VOL. XXVII. a 
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for tlie sustenance of the dead man’s ghost. Then tlie dancing 
began all over again loiind a stufted iigure strapped on u bed, 
for otherwi^'e it wnuld have fadleii to the ground many times as 
it tvas energetically jumped up and down or whirled about by 
great warrioi^^, who outvied one another in showing honour to 
the dead Lutkilm in this national manner. At length all the 
celebrations were ended and the last old woman had fiiiLshed 
mumbling the dead maids pedigrees, in conventional sorrow, so 
Lutkam the son returned to the ordinary work of life — for a 
vear at any rate. Then the wooden ettigy would have to be 
erected with iawsh entertainments. 

Being young he soon forgot his troubles. It was consoling to 
stroll about in a dignified way. with an old goatskin thrown 
over his cotton clothes as a mourning garment, and to receive 
the sympathy of the people. Much pleasure was also to be 
found in leading conversation to the leceiit obsequies of his 
father and to mention, casually as it were, wlint enormous cost 
had already been incuired, and then to guess at what the effigy 
feasts would mean in the vary of expenditure. 

He ^vas not yet twelve years old, so his uncle (father's 
la other) took charge of all affairs. This old gentleman was 
reverenced in the tribe Ijecause of the wonderful number of 
people he had slain ; he now added to the popularity, thus 
obtaine<l. l»y distiibuting his nephew’s goods, with a bountiful 
hand, under the guise of paying adequate respect to the dead. 
The boy did not mind; he knew he was still one of the 
wealthiest of the tribe, for his father had been a skintlint, 
as well as a daunt le-s blackmailer all along the frontier, uvl 
to speak rtf his great accomplishments as a thief. He had 
never been lazy ( >r careless when there was a chance, however 
rennde, to get plunder or to steal, while he would sometimes 
go near to starving himself and his family in order to save. 
As a result, theie were immense fioeks and henls, and tlie rarest 
cottou velvet robes, as well as gorgeous sham biocades from 
Beshawer, to he fc)Uiid in the r<jonis 1 between the living apnrrt- 
meiits above and the cctw stables on the ground floor, stored 
away in those great boxes which are used iuditiereiitly as recep- 
tacles fur liiovalde property or as coffins for the dead. 

Lutkam now began to develop liereditary traits of avarice an<l 
cuphlitv; his soft boyish features had an odd mixture of 
cliildi.dmess and business cunning. Gf the tour widows left hv 
hi'^ father, Lutkam married one, thus becoming his own step- 
parent, so to speak, while his uncle t(jok over the rest with the 
general management of the land. Lutkam’s bride was three 
times older than himself, but a boy must of course have some 
woman to slave for him. 
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A year later a prime event occurred. Some Mussulman-; 
were travelling in the country under a doubtful permit. They 
were very brave or reckless men, bent on trade. Variou'^ 
Kafirs had received bribes from them, and had then gone away, 
but as no one uttered objections of any kind the merchants 
concluded all was right, or with Eastern fatalism determined to 
run the risk in the hope of big profits. One day before the 
party was expected at Kamdesh, five young men of good family 
started down the hill for a narrow level space of ground by the 
river’s edge where certain overhanging rocks commanded tlie 
main path and afibrded an excellent hidmg place. Lutkam 
was taken also. Concealed in such a way that they could 
carefully watch the track by the water, the little company lay 
in wait all night and many hours afterwards. Villagers con- 
stantly passed by but did not see, perhaps did not care to see, 
what was going on. At length the traders appeared, one 
behind the other, four panting under loads, the fitth without a 
burden, as he was unwell. 

Devoid of suspicion they reached the place of ambu^^li 
whereupon the Kafirs fired with steady aim, the matchlocks 
rested on the rocks. Although the range was not 20 yard^, 
and although each marksmen had had a particular Mussulman 
assigned to him, only two men were killed, and a third wounded, 
^^pringing down from their liidden position the Kfitirs quickly 
slew both the Mussulman that was hurt and the other who had 
escaped the bullets altogether, hut the sickly youth was a few 
yards behind his friends. He stood for an instant, as if turned 
to st<nie, then he leapt Lack and fled like the wind. But no 
powers of s})eed could enable a fugitVe to esca})e thus in 
Kiitiristan. This boy, for he was scarcely more than a hov, 
blundered ofi‘ the right track, ran under a hlutf, to find hiin^elt 
brought up at a precipice ; he doubled, merely to fall into tlie 
arms of two })ursuers who shouted over their shoulder-; t'» 
Lutkam, close behind them, 0 Lutk.iin, strike ! strike ! 
Lntkain came up, drew his dagger, hesitated a second — and 
struck. 

This proceeding was admitted to be a dubious one, so there 
was no dancing to the war god. Beticence was maintained on 
the subject, and the incident itself came to be stoutly denied by 
all concerned in it, vbo found sufficient reward in the inercban- 
dise they obtained even after important headmen had been 
propitiated by gifts lest they should denounce the affair. 

Ear ditlerent was another exploit, a year or eighteen months 
afterwards when Lutkfan and his friends killed at night, a- 
they .slept, three tribal enemies in the middh* of tlieir nwii 
village ill the Kimar Valley. That enteipri'^e was hazaiduii-. 
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for the Kafirs crept right ia amongst the foe, therefore the least 
bun^lino: with the dagger would have meant tlieir certain 
destruction. As it was, they managed to sever the ears of the 
victims, and to bring away a turban cloth as well Kchndesh 
was reached in the evening, so they had to stop outside the 
village all night, in accordance with custom. Time passed 
easily, for troops of friends came to admire and congratulate, 
food also was brought and splendid raiment for the next day’s 
functions. All was cheery, and the heroes occasionally stood 
up to sing the song of triumph and thanksgiving As tlie 
rather melancholy notes floated over the silent houses, every 
one knew that not only had Mussulman enemies been slain 
but that the tribe hail suffered no loss. 

Early in the morning, decked out in finery, carrying orna- 
mental axes, the young braves marched to the dancing house 
with all the women of their famihes, who were bright with 
^vashed faces and radiant with enthusiasm. Each female 
carried a small wicker basket full of wheat. The heroe.s 
deposited the turban cloth on the ground in front of the 
rough stone altar, and with the women stringing out behind 
in a semicircle, shutfied and stamped in the most approved 
style. M hen there was a pause, to recover breath, the women 
showered wlieat grains over the young men. It was a purely 
domestic affair, and members of other families passed by witli 
scarcely a glance at the happy performers. 

By the time he was sixteen Lutkam had become one of the 
most sup-sap inanji (cunning rascals) in the tribe. Xot that he 
was a bad boy. Ear from it. According to his lights he was an 
admirable youth. He never offended public opinion, and even 
his sale to Mussulman traders of his two half-sisters (daughters 
of a slave mother) for robes, gunpowder, sham jewellery and 
goats, was much applaude<I by his tribe and kinsfolk, for it 
proved that he was a good trader, a keen bargainer. As a 
matter of fact, the ]\Iuhammedans knew perfectly well they were 
paying an exorbitant price for the girls ; but they were glad 
to get them, at any cost, for the douhle advantage of obtaining 
female slaves and at the same time converting Kafirs to Islam. 

About this time Lutkam fell seriously in love with a young 
woman of his own age, who originally lived in the Dungal 
\ alley. But her home had been burnt, and she, with her 
family, forced to fly over the mountain ridge to the soiitli of 
Kamdesh. 

In former days to conciliate the IMuhammedans, their near 
neighbours, the Dnngal people clothed their women after the 
Aumut fashion, that is, in dark blue trousers which hun^’' in 
voluminous festooned folds, a long over-skirt of the same colour 
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fiiiil a similarly tinted skull cap wliicli covered long plaited 
looks. In tliis gaid> — wldeli t'o.uii lUi.jtLves of economy sliu 
still retained — adorned with white metal oriiaineiits, Lutkaius 
jin/ict'r looked a really pretty crirl. hfuljserpieiit to their 
inarriage, he and she, for a week or so, were so desperately 
ill love that they made an aiiiusiiig and intere>ting couple. 

[ freipieiitly at that time saw' tlmm seated together at a 
tO]) verandah window'. They weie ahvuvs laughine’ soltly 
and every instant glanced at one another, perfectly oblivious of 
the rest of the w'oiid. Of course he could not 1)e seen walking 
about accompanied by his wife, so when he w ent abruad Lut- 
kain consoled himstdf w'ith the society of his l»rother-in-lawu 
After about a month of CMjnunhial happiness he <|uarrelled in 
a mild w'ay with his wufe's brother and left her to go hunting. 
Thereafter she wars like any other Katir’s wife, a mere slave to 
lier lord. 

On the frontier, Liitkam blackmailed, stole, raided, and 
oeeisionally muidered. At home he gave huge feasts, bore iiim- 
self w'ell ill qiiairels, made love and danced W'ith eiiergv. and 
tiied to sw'iudle everyone of his acrpiaintanee. Indeed, his sole 
fault W'as that he w'as an indiflereiit public 'Speaker. In tinu^ 
he attained the rank of jast," or elder of the tribe, and every- 
one said W'ith a wise shake of the liead. ‘‘ When lie is older 
J^utkam Liitkfuii will he a very big man." Finally, wduai tlie 
Amir of Afghanistan advanced his claim to Ivfitiiistan, Lntkfini 
ft 'll upon evil days. Many of his relatives w'ere on tlie "itle of 
the Amir; intleed it w'as through Katir ]'.irtizins that the 
Afghans conrpiered the lower part of the Ikwligul valley, w'here- 
n[)oii the trihes of the upper portion saw tlu‘ usele>Mn“-> nf fur- 
ther resi.'^tance. Lutkfim thought the matter over for weeks, even 
mouths, beforehand. He trimmed, liod and thuihled iii a wvay 
leimirkahle even fora Kafir; hut in the end he was wrong. All 
his flocks were seized and he is now' a refugee in Chitral, w'here. 
.it the iiistanee of the wovernmeiit of India, he ha^^ been pro- 
\ i ietl with laiitl and is faiily c<mteiit. lb' is a typical Kfitir 
<if the well-born class. He has alwuiys been a good fiimid of 
mine, ami on more that one occa'^ion has given me‘ mutdi hel]>. 
1 also have lieen a'ole tc> do something for him in letiirn. I yet 
hope to see him again for he still young, so p^rliap- some ilay 
We shall meet and 1 shall again watch iiiiu dance w swaggoic 
hear him lie cheerfully, and find him iu the luture as in the 
]ia'>t, an amusing compamon, a cM]*ital talker, and a trustwoithy 
tiieiid. 

Before showing you the lantern sliiles, I wisli to make tw'o or 
three remarks eoiieerning them. 1 wu^li particulailv to say that 
they are of real scieiititie value. In K.iiiii^tan 1 took a very 
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mirnber of photographs. I also brought away with me 
.^[ieeiinens of clothing, weapons, household utensils, musical 
iiistiiiiuents. etc. It is especially from my photographs that 
Mr. McCormick has drawn the pictures, which I hope you will 
turee witli me are clever and beautiful. To give you some idea 
oi how they were done, I may mention that the drawing of the 
women dancing, the last of the series, was carefully constructeil 
iiom about live and twenty of my photographs — snap shot photo- 
giaplis with a kodak. One or tw’o of the slides have been made 
direct from my photographs — they consequently will apj^eariess 
'.lear than those Avliich have gone through the intermediate 
} roce^s of being drawn in black aird white by ilr. McCormick. 
]Mr. Simpson ha^ takeir great trouble in making these sli'les 
from Mr. McCormick’s drawings, and I feel greatly indebted to 
him for his work. 

Mr. WiLimi Crooke, after remarking on the interesting 
paper communicated by Sir George E(;>liertson, suggested that 
it might, with advantage, include more detailed information on 
the popular religion and folklore of a people who stand as it 
were <ui the watershed of two faiths. That they ha\ e been to 
Some extent aftected by Indian inliuence is clear from their 
adoption from that source of the fairy known as tire Yeeh, wlio 
represents the Yakslia of Hindu mythologv, the attendant on 
Kuw'era, the god of wealth. It woiihl also he interesting to 
Work out the extent to which they have been atfected by Greek 
iiiiluerrce. which was obvious in some of the exhibits laid before 
the meeting. 

iMr. J. F. COLLIXGWOOD wished to ask a ])urely ethrurlogical 
nue^tion. He understood that Sir Geor<">’e Eoheitsorr spoke of 
Tatars the in habitants of the region described. It seemed 
t^r him, the speaker, that most of the photographs exhibited 
indicated a Semitic facies ; Irut there was one especially of two 
young men wliich showed unmistakably Mniigoliaii origin. 
CfUild the auth'.>r inform the niemhers as to the proportions of 
the racial mixture in those people ? 

Hr. Leitxer : I did not expect the treat that we have all 
enjoyed in having Kafir life and customs portrayed in the shape 
of a charming story — an admirable precedent that readers of 
papers on little known tribes would do well to follow. What I 
expected from the notice were such additions to the Anthro- 
pology oi the Iviifirs as measurements,” for, although those of 
the Hards and Kafirs, who are ethnically kindred races, that I 
now hand in to the able lecturer, and to this learned Society 
for publication in its Journal, are only those of twelve persons. 
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though typical of eight tribes, more are wanteJ, and would be 
hailed with special satisfaction by the Anthropological Institute. 
Indeed, it may be said that the 3ul>ject of the Kafirs is one 
which this Institute has peculiarly made its own, and its late 
President especially, Dr. Bed Joe, examined the Kafir Janished, 
a nepliew of the famous General Feramory, whom I brought 
home in 1872, with an anthropological minuteness that will 
ever be an exain}>le to the students of our science. Several of 
you may remember the narrative which he gave of his adven- 
tures in the Amir’s service, and the appeal lie made on behalf of 
his fellow Kafirs then already threatened by Afghan extirpa- 
tion, enslavement, and displacement. I can only add that his 
account of Badakhshfm, to which he lent an Afghan battery as a 
Major of Artillery, was the first, as it is still the fullest and 
truest account of that country that we possess. AVhat he then 
predicted has come true, and in spite of the eftV)rts <jf learned 
and philanthropic Societies, in which your President took a 
worthy part, the Kafirs, ris a natinn, exist no longer. The 
vestiges of Greek art, of which the tripod in Sir G, Pohertson's 
most interesting collection here exhibited, as well as the dagger, 
oil -lamp and footgear, which I have now brought, bear witness, 
are being more and more obliterated ; the picturesque multitude 
of gods or deified ancestors, whose equestrian effigies in a 
country where horses are practically unknown, show an antiquity 
of Centaurs, will be submerged in the monotony of Mahonime- 
danism, although the national dances, of which Dr. Robertson 
has described some, will linger on, and vestiges of their Bacchic 
hymns, to which Col. Holdieb has alluded, and their dialects, 
which I have been studying, will, as also perhaps the inscriptions 
ill an archaic Greek character referred to by Mr. Senost, may yet 
recall, for a time, the ancient colony said to have been founded 
by Dionysus at Xyssa, and rediscovered, as compatriots, by 
Alexander’s troops. Increased by Hiram refugees from the 
south, Buddhist emigrants from ancient Kabul and Kandahar, 
and Zoroastriaiis from Balkli, the ancient Bactria — all from 
Mussulman p'>ersecntion, the Kafirs have resisted encroachments 
by Afghans and Bathans for 1,000 years, at last to fall before 
modern weapons of elestructimi. On the confines of Kafiristan, 
diseases and many vices liad before been introeluced by their 
neighbours, ami the Ikishgalis were compelled Iwthe Mehtersof 
Cliitral to raid certain travellers. Otherwise, they ever pios- 
sessed the spdendid courage, the domestic affect ions and the 
classical beauty to which 8ir George also bears his valuable 
testimony. Indeed, in their joviality, love of money, drink, 
fun and sp^ort, fear of public opinion and endless discussions in 
their local px'irliaments, they rather bear resemblance to their 
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EiigliGi laetlirenG They aie ceit^auly neither Semitic nor 
Tuiasian, as one r»r other nt' tlie s['eakei‘'' — etntcunly not Sir 
Geoige — may appear to think. They are nut even a hraiieh of 
the Iranian subdivision of the Aryan family, ]»ut [HM('tieally 
pure Aiyair^ witli a strong ha^is ut Archaic Greek. The " VatAiG 
tu whom allusion has been made, are not the Yiieehib or 
white Hiiis. but the Yakslias," or the attendants on tlie 
Indian ITutu^, Kuveia, the god of wealth: heings sonietimes 
good and at other times evih and foiming a cdiaiming antithesis 
to their fairies. iMr. (ToddAdr one. would gieatly a]>}*reeiate 
their folklore and that of the lairds, and an example of the 
anthroponioipliie tendency of the Kfitiis is their exj-ustiilatirat, 
when dying, ou the Luuhmau Gde. Yon may punish me. oh 
I)eity, but I Lave enjoyed myself'’ {(;heev>.) 

T-lr. Eead alluded to the interest of any autlientie records of 
such an interesting distiiec a- the Hindu-Kusli, vliioli, lying on 
the borders of so many different races, would from its plivsical 
diaracter naturally preserve ancient customs and traditions 
likely to disappear in the more frequented tracks. Thus one 
might expect lu tiiid among tlie Ivafiis tiuces of ancient civilisa- 
tions like those of Pei'^ia, India, or Bactria, the luttei art carrv- 
mg with it an infusion of Greek culture. Any one familiar 
with the Lycian tomhs brought liome by Sir CTiailes Tellowsd 
and iiuw in tiie British TIuseum, would at once see a strong 
resemblance between them and the Temple of the goddess 
T)izane. 8uch a resemblance miglit perhaps be a coincidence, 
but we find it sonunvliat continued by the shape of the tripod 
])owl used hy the T>iviueiv which woiihl seem to be identical 
with classical ohjects of the same kind. 


scrqifiiid i,f PJ/ftc^ 

Plate YTT. 

Jii.l, Dancmcr .\xe (k'A;'H 0 lord Ky K{MGrr. Kafir--, Ucdt of wood spiiM? 

cTuauicnt and knob at L.p niadr of bras^ a. is aUo tlie bUde, u^ed 
„ t;xnusiTely ior ca’namental and Lt^remonba parposes. 

iig, 2. Dancing Axe ,ka/hai used by da-jioi'l Kdfir^, of wood. (Miuel 
upper end tipped ubo\e wit]i bru-s, bt-dow with iron. Tlie blade d 
ot goo<l steel with one or tv\o brass studs for ornament, and when 
struck With the finger nail should emit a PartieuLu- -ourid. These 
axe'= a No ave only u-, d for ceremonial pbrpo-es or a> >MnboK of 
diirnity. iliey are hied ily yUued and do^ end a. heirlobim. from 
latlur to the -on who succeeds as head of familv. 

Iig. 3. Dagger (katir). The national weapon of the Kallr. Ila mile fk'Arrp 
Mt-SJIT) iron: .l.fath Iiupim wood cm-lo,e<l in iron or brag 
except at back, often ornamentetl ^uth silver studs; blade (piirsj 

“ Asia Hiuor, more .uriioularly 

2 Eobcrtsoii, •■■Uic Kdlirs of tbe Hindu-KusL,” London, 1S&6, p. 421. 
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good steel, edge (azhi) double point (chub) strong. Used for 
every purpose for a diarp-edirt^d implement can be em- 

ployed — tor fighting, fur a butcher’^ knife, lur cutting food, etc., 
etc. 

pjg. 4. Vessel for holding ghee (clarified butter'). It is called in Kafir 
GAyoLKALCHiE. IMade of Avalniit wood elaborately carved. It 
is used as a domestic utensil and also at sacrifices to contain the 
ghee with which the fire is made to flare up. 

I-'ig. 5. Winnowing scoop (sHriii'K) made of any wood. Unornamented. 
Used by women. 


Plate Till. 

Fig. 1. Ornamented tripod used by the Waigul Kafirs, legs iron* bowl carved 
walnut. It is intended to liuld food at meal times. In the 
Ba^ligUi valley waker hour-glas<-shaped low tables (cnfito) are 
eiii] Toyed for tlii" purpuse. 

Fig. 2. Female efligy (jrKOU = wootAX and DAzr = E¥riGT). As this is seated 
in a chair it would bo called shixgiabax dazi or PA:>nixGiABAX 
DAZi. Frected to Uiemory of deceased person, one year after 
funeral ceremonies. These effigies are of all sizes — suine very 
large. 

Fiir. 3, Earring or brow ornament worn byWAiGUL Kafirs. iMadc of •'ilcer. 

The ornamentation i'^ probably intended for mammary glan-.h 
Bashgul woiuan'^ large earrings are called CIITK. the ^lnall 
variety xren. and partieular kinds have special nuiue^, kaemali, 
BARWAI, KAEnrXAT, etc. 


t pr 

5 
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Discovery of the Lost Feint Mines of Egype. 
By H. AY. Seton-Kare. 


Although these implements liave been last week shown at 
the Eoyal Institute and Eoyal Archteological Institute, this is 
the tir^t occasit)!! on which I have read a ]_)aper. 

fTlie implements from Egypt are from the long-lost Hint 
mines wliich I discovered last Xoveinber, with the assistance 
of Johnson Pacha and the Bedouins. 

They are situated in the eastern desert of Egypt, some at 
a distance of about thirty miles from the Xile, some nearer, 
in the Wadv-el-Sheik district. 


During a period of three weeks, all the time I could spare, I 
made a fairly complete search and examination of the mines, 
from eight different camps. Many of the types of implements 
are new to science ; I took specimens to Professor Petrie who 
was excavating at Behnesa. As they have become the property, 
as mentioned below, of the Liverpool Museum, together with 
the right of description, I am unable to say more, or give 
illustrations in the Society’s publications. 

The workings are in some cases along ledges on the faces of the 
cliffs; in other cases on level ground on the step-like tiers or 
plateaux, which descend from the high ta])le-topped mountains 
to the dry sandy Ijed of the dVady-el-Sheik. These latter 
resemljle the ruins of cities with walls and towers, overthrown 
by an earthrpiake, and present a fearfully desolate appearance. 

The only vegetation is a scanty growth ol desert plants in 
the watercour-e of the Wady-el-Slieik. The only wild animals 
I Saw toi tliiee weeks were a herd ibex, a gazelle, a lar*^e 
straw-coloured mouse which came into the tent, and some 
horned vipers which the P>edouin 3 killed to show* me. 

Of paleolithic implements, or the very earliest known, 
which w*e may reasonably imagine may date liack one, tw*o or 
three hundred thousand years or more, I oiilv foumrtw’o at 
the mines ; the remainder at Abydos, Xarpada, Xagh Hamadi 
ihebes and other places in the w*esteru desert, w*'here I also 
camped and spent a considerable time. 


At some mines near camp Xo. 2, on my third expedition 
are some shafts about 2 teet in diameter, filled up with drifted 

sand, and surrounded by masses of excavated rock neatly 
arranged. 


Most of the mines had a central work-place where most of 
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the objects were discovered. There is one exception, namely, 
the clubs or truncheons which lay distributed uniformly in 
certain mines as though hurriedly left when the mines were 
last abandoned, which perhaps took place long before the 
historic periods. I therefore conjecture that each workman 
carried one attached by a thong, either as a weapon or a tool. 

It is possible that Mr. H. 0. Forbes or someone else may 
later on figure and describe the unknown types. They have 
been acquired for the ^luseum by the Corporation of Liverpool. 

I have just seen Professor Petrie, and he assigns an enormous 
interval of time to the types represented, namely, from 
palicolitliic ages to the 12th dynasty. Sir J. Evans, Sir H. Peek, 
Professor Sayce, Sir J, Liibl^ock and otliers have been here this 
afternoon and are pi evented by engagements from attending 
this meeting. Mith regard to the truncheons the concensus of 
opinion is that they were used point -first, and from the positions 
in which they were lying, I have not the slightest doubt that 
they were the tools, one of which each workman carried. 
Professor Sayce does not agree with Professor Petrie, but con- 
siders that all the implements, wuthout exce]3tion, are prehistoric. 
I shall probably re-visit the mines to map them. 

Mr. Allex Browx congratulated Mr. Seton-Karr on his most 
impoitant and interesting discoveries in Somaliland and £gy])t, 
and also archaeologists generally on the valuable additions to 
our knowledge which had accrued from l\Ir. Seton-Karr’s 
repeated journeys to East Africa. 

His first discovery of Paheolithic Implements on or near the 
surface in Somaliland was startling, but still more so was the 
large mass of implements found in one locality^ in such a way as 
to indicate tliat there existed there a large settlement or “ city,’' 
of these ancient men. 

Plis discovery, too, of the old mines or cpiarries in Egypt was 
also a remarkable find, for there he not only met with the im- 
]>lemeiits of Palieolithic type, but the tools with which the 
tiiiit had been worked. 

In looking over these large collections both from the settle- 
ments and the mines now exliibited, he (the speaker) was struck 
with the number of specimens, which appeared to be of inter- 
mediate, or as he had already suggested, Mesolithic ty'pes — be- 
tween the Xeolithic and Palaeolithic forms — intermingled with 
those of Paheolithic types — pointing to the evolution and con- 
tinuity of the existence of man in Egypt and ehevliere, the 
evidence of which he had laid before the Institute in 1892. 

MTiot is called (for want of a better detinition) the Paheo- 
lithic period was one of indefinite extent and of enormous 
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Jurat ion j and the forms gradually changed; moreover, the 
]>oiiited and other implements were not the work of a par- 
ticular race or people, but rer»resent the simple ideas and 
wants common to all, and their course of development ov 
grades of incipient culture. 

It w'ould be interesting: to know whether the flint at the 
(\uarries, which appeared to he an ini^aiie earthv variety, was 
f(*iiiid ill layers in the chalk or limestone, as it found in 
Englaml, and also whether the ancient workers folh:>wed the 
lines of flint liy galleries from the shafts where they found the 
most suitahle material as occurred iu the cave of Grimes Graven, 
near EranJon, where tlie miners left their picks of antler be- 
hind them, whereas the African miners a]>})ear to have used 
flint picks. 

the tallies were iiiiplemeuts of quartzite, and other much 
older rocks than flint, fmuul at tlie settlement — it W(Uild be 
interesting if ^Ir. vSeton-Karr could tell us whether such rocks 
Were found iu the vicinity, otherwise they must be accounted 
for by Ifarter between trilies. Although the collection must l>e 
regarded as prehistoric and prohahly as beyond trailition, it 
M'as of interest to note that Somaliland, in which tliis large 
collection of stone implements had heen discovered, formed 
part of the region whicli Profes^^or Flinders IVdrie believed to 
he ‘*the sacred land of Punt,’' 'Abe Land of the Gods/’ of the 
itncriptioiis, from which a very early immigration into Egvpc 
took place. 

Eemurks were aEo made by Prof. Gladstone, Prof. P>alfour 
hli. ^topes and others, to which ^Ir. SetoinKarr replied. 


Fiseyf^t K nt a/ 

Pute L\— Fig. 1. Quartzit-e; Somalilanil. Lengtli. 7V iuchr^. 

Fig. 2. Quartzite; SomalilamL Length, d'mnche^. 

Fig. 3. tpiartzLte; Somaliland. Leiigtli, 7-; iiudio'. 

(Ail now in the :Miist*uiu. AXelbouriie. \Actona ) 

X.— Fig. 1. Quartzite; Somalilamh Length, 7 ] inches. 

i ig. 2, Flint. From the lluit ([uarrio> of LgOpl. discovered bv 
Johnson Pasha Length, 7t inches, 
t Both in the Museum at Melbourne. ) 










Further Discovert es of Axctent Stoxe: Implements ii> 
SOMALIL.-VXD. By H. W. tsErOX-KARR. 

[with plates IX AXD X.] 

From the results of luy sixth journey into Somalilan(h in 
search of paleolithic stone impleiueiits, I am of opinion that 
the large quartzite and flint inipleinents of great T\might and 
>ize and exquisite workmanshi];), and I lelieve the most ])erfect 
at present known, are to be found in one spot in Soinalilaiid, 
and one only. This spot I have now thoroughly searclied, 
with, I think I may say, surprising results, exceeding those 
obtained on the same spot twelve months before. The small 
implements which I first discovered all over Somaliland weie 
thought to be neolithic. During my fifth expeditimi I dis- 
covered this palceolithic settlement whilst tracking lions. 

When those first discovered were lu’ouglit home for exami- 
nation, they were thought from their ap}^earaiice and ty{)e, 
and from the condition of their discovery and situation, to be 
of palceolithic age. The Treasurer of the Koyal Society 
then made a communication to that bodv statiim^ tliat tlio 

*’ O 

implements were al>solutely identical with S(jme from the 
valley of the Somme, from the laterite deposits of India, tho 
Xorth London Gravels, Central Italy, the valley of the Manza- 
nares in Spain, the valley of the Euphrates, and tlio 
PleLtoeene deposits of X.W. Europe, and that we need no 
longer hesitate in claiming them as }>alceolithie. I have now 
made a further examination of the geology of the district, and 
brought some specimens of rock from the strata exposed. 

Ill ])apers })reviously published in this Journal, I stated that 
stone implements were found all over Somaliland ; all that 1 
found, however, elsewhere than in this one spot were thought to 
be of early neolithic age. These were small tliougli nuiiierou-, 
niid are not metiwith in any quantity in this one spot wheie 
the lb. and 3 IL implements 6 and 8 inches in length are 
w^o numerous and perfect. This spot I will now descril^e. It 
is m'>t a palicolithic worksht»p liecause there are no chips here, 
but the place has many natural advantages, and was, 1 think, 
a stronghold of piinncval man. 

I think I may say I have now run pahvolithic man to 
earth” in tropical Africa, so far as I know for the first time. 
This impleiueiitiferoiis place is on the western face of a low 
hill, forming the right bank of the Issutugan, distant 85 

^ “ Pro?. Roy. Soe Vol. CO, p. 20 ; Journ. Anthrop. lust.,” xxii, p. 
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miles in a straight line S-W. of Berbera, which is the best 
harbour on the coast, and al>out Vo miles or f^.air days’ maich 
with camels from Bulhar, which I chose as my point of dis- 
embarkation as being nearer the scene of operations. Tlie 
present lied of the river lies about 200 feet below, and in 
prehistoric times may have been a large stream. 

On this hill, free from river action, deposition or denudation, 
they may have lain in safety for 200,000 years. This iinple- 
mentiferous hill commands the finest view to be had in the 
district On the west the horizon consists of districts claimed 
(wrongly) by the King of Abyssinia: 80 miles east can be 
seen the blue outline of Golis, over 6,000 in height : the soirth 
is bounded 20 miles away by the cliffs bordering the great 
waterless plain, and on the north can be seen the tremendous 
basaltic gorges through which the Issutugan finds its way 
towards the maritime plain of the Bed Sea. This favoured hill 
is about 3 miles in length, and is surrounded on three sides by 
sand-rivers — the Bolgasham, the Dago, and Issutugan, in which 
even in this arid country there is always an abundance of good 
water. The hill is of limestone, but covered to a great depth 
with alluvial deposits much solidified, and containing boiilders 
of Hint and quartzite ; these boulders occur elsewhere, but this 
earth deposited in ancient times seems here of unusual thick- 
ness, many other parts of the country consisting of bare rock 
thinly covered with vegetation. This ridge or'^hill seems to 
liave escaped deiuulati(ui, except by rain drops, which has 
biithced to lay bare the implements which were generallv in 
twos and thiees raised on little pillars of earth, like stones on 
a glacier, or lie on the bottoms of innumerable little gullies. It 
is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and as Dr. Gregory has 
stated, has never been under water since the Xe^:»comian • 
Period. 

I spent about nine days here in systematic search, and found 
no chips and fev^ hammer-st<')nes and almost all the inijilements 
Avere large and_ perfect. Having completed the search of the 
entire district, it was as much as my camels could manage to 
transport the implements to the coast. 

^ iM. Dupont has a few implements at Brussels from the 
bongo region, but these he believes to be of later or neolithic 
age. 

Somaliland has been well traversed, and an excellent map 
has ].een made of it liy Captain IT. G. C. Swayne, and an 
accuiate description of the pliysical features of Somaliland has 
lately-published book, ‘‘ Seventeen trips in 
• omaliland. ’ Colonel A, I'oget and many other travellers to 
vhoin I mentioned my discoveries, showing them specimens of 
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these large flint and quartzite implements, have crossed and 
recrossed the country in every direction. But neither they 
nor I during my six expeditions have discovered a single large 
palaeolithic implement, excepting on this one spot, to which I 
alone have hitherto had access. 

I have little expectation of making any further flnds of 
ancient stone implements in these districts until the interior of 
Ahyssinia is opened up to ordinary travellers. 



Eisr. 1 . Quartzite, Somaliland. Length, 05 indies, 
Fig. 2. Somaliland. Length, 6k incdies. 

(Both m Museum at Melbourne.) 
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tin' Axxni^nPOLO<;v <>/ Brittanv. By Professor Paul 
Topiaard, Honorary Fellow of tlie Institute. Conmuiiii- 
catetl l>y J. G. G ARSON", iM.D. 

TiiE fullnwing communication, in tlie first instance addressed to 
me. contains oliservaticms of so much interest and importance 
to merit the widest publication we are able to stive it. I have, 
tlierefi.'re, no hesitation in presenting' it ts) the Institute Pa* 
naidiiPA Rud publicatiim in our Journal, as I feel emfident that 
the ob-ervati«-ms of so eminent an observer and anthropologist 
as Professor Topinard will ]>e read and studied by Ifi^ fellow- 
wovkers in this country and elsewhere with the care and atten- 
tion thev deserve, and be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Anthropology of a portion of Xorth- 
"Western Europe. In order that anthropologists may have Pro- 
fessor Topinard s views before them, as expressed by himself, 
and without any modification such as miglit unintentionally be 
iiiipartetl to them in translation. I have thought it desirable tu 
present Ids jiaper in the original Fiench in which it was written. 
— J. G. CbVRsOX, 

MOX CHER (fOT.LEGUE, 

J arrive dc la P)retagne, gue je visitais ]'Our la cpiatrieine h_>i-^, 
et j en rapporte des impressions nouvelles gui, ra]>pr<.>chees de 
me^ pO'Ccdeiites, (A de ce ([ui a etc ]ud)lie sur (*e sujet, me 
pennettent cette fois une vue dVnsemble. 

Le> tournees dun c^de (»u de lautre sent mes vacances 
anuuelles; je n’ai pas la pretentimi dy travailler i^rrvnihfNi 
iirhui] je n’emp(Ute aucun instrument, je ne remplis aucune 
des feuilles d observations (pie, vous et moi, nous ])rescrivons ; 
j(‘ ne fais pas iirhiie de p(fintagvs, a la fa(;(Ui du Dr. Beddoe! 
Je me borne ii regarder les dimaiiches a la ]>orte des egli.ses, 
les joins de mai'cla* et les jours do pui s<>nt, eoiiinu' 

vous le <avez, (les occasions de rassemblemeiit de t<mtes les 
po]uilations^ environnantes, et a prendre des notes sur les types 
([lie je parviens d dfiin'ler et a op[)oser les tins aux autres.*’ Je 
ne puis (lone parlor d’indices, ni de mesures, et faire iiitervenir 
la statisticpie ; je niampie des elements voulus pour faire tin 
iiiciiioire, et cepen<laiit les resultats auxtjuels j arrive iiieiitent 
paif(.>is d etre eiiregistres. Tel est le cas, je crois, aujotird’hui. 

Elies doivent vous interesser. Vous^etes Tun des antliro- 
pologistes anglais les plus verses dans la connaissance des 
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races presentes et passees des deux cotes du Detroit. Le 
resume rpie voiis avez fait, il y a uu au, dans vos Lectures 
ail Itoyal Institution, des caractcu'es des deux races anciennes, 
neoUthique et du bronze, de I'AnuleteiTe coiicorde avee mes 
appreciations personnelles sur les deux races correspondantes 
de France, a la seule difference prds qu j’assinxile votre type 
neolithique non an type de Cro-Magnon, niais an type des 
Troglodytes de la Lozere. Idantliro[)ologie de la Fretagne et 
Fanthrupologie de TAiigleterre se touchent par iin autre point. 
La race liistorique qui a change le nom d^AruujrVjdc en celui de 
Bretagne est celle qui a regne en Angleterre du 2^"'^ou siecle 
avant J. C. au siecle apres, et qui alors a etc refoulee par les 
Anglo-Saxons en partie dans le Pays de Clalles, en paitie dans 
la Cornouaiile, d’ou reinigration bretonne est partie poiii TAr- 
inorique. 

De la nies motifs pour you.“^ adre^<tu\ a vous de preft'rmce, 
la presente lettrc, ([ue vijus comniuniquerez a ITnstitut Aiithro- 
pologique, si vous le jugez a proper. 

Je coiinaissais la plupart des points du littoial do la r)rei<igno 
de St. Malo a Xantes. Deux seulement m’etaient incoimus : la 
region de Paimpol et de Tile Brehat et la region de Pont TAhhe, 
oil sent les celebres Bigoudeiis, pr(i])lLune m\>terieux qu'aucun 
anthropologiste idavait encore sonde. Quant a riuterieur de la 
peninsule, nii se seraient rofugiiies les populations de la cote, 
refouloes par les envahisseurs du on siecle, je Tignorais 
completement : aucun voyageur competent idayant pit me ren- 
seigner sur elles. (fe smit les trois ]»oints que/ai princi]>alement 
visites cette fob. Au centre de la peninsule j ai rayonne de 
Carliaix. j‘ai ]tarcouru les iMontagnes Xoires, les Montagues 
(VArrbee, Huelgoat, Chateau Xeuf, et Pleyben, et j'eii suis 
revenu editie. 

Void comment aujouiTrimi je me resume ^ur les types 
actuels de la P>retagne. a I’oue^t de Tile et Yilaiiie. dans les 
departements des Cotes du Xord, du Morbilian, et du Finistere. 

Je rappelle tout d'abord qiie pour moi il n'y a pas de pf.q)ula- 
tion, ni nieme peut-elre dhndividu, absoliiment pur; et qiie le 
type est une quintessence de caractores que nous supposons 
reunis au complet sur un individu on dans un groupe ideal. 
Le type ne doit pas etre confondii avee la nioyenne d’un groupe 
reel dans la([uelle des caracteres opposes se neutralisent 
I’eciproquement. 

Deux types gencu’aux tout d'abortl se constatent en Bretagne. 
L’un de taille nioyenne, au vha-e long, qiuiiliilaere, et ajdati, 
que je designe par la lettre A. L’autre de ]‘etite taille, au 
visage relativement court et rond. mais triaimulaire par en Ijas, 
que je designe par la lettre B. 

YOL. XXVII, H 
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Le premier, (a\ type A, a, dis-je, le visac^e — e’est a diie, Tespace 
compris entre les clieveux et le menton — long, mais sans que cette 
hauteur atteigne eelle du tyj*e general des races blondes ; qiuid- 
rilatere — e'est a dire que en ayant le visage oval, celui-ci 
est, on parait, carre du haul et du has, et a les cdtes sensihle- 
inent verticaux et paralleles; large a la fois au front et a la 
machoire, et a peine plus aux pom met te-^^, qui sent massives, 
saillantes et Laut placees, sans <|ue, cependaiit, on piiisse dire la 
face C'hamoeprosope ; et entin plat dans son ensemble, ce qui 
tieut puncipalement au faible dLb'eloppenient du nez, et ait fort 
developpement, au contraire, des pommettes. Le front e^t bombe, 
decouvert et lisse. Les arcades sourcilieres et la glabelle sont 
marquees, mais plutdt petites. Les sourcils sont hauts, nial 
dessines, maigres, et parfois aiqiies ou releves en dehors. Les 
cals sont pen apparents. Les yeiix >ont petites et murnes. 

Lhiitervalle occulaire est large sans exces, et generalement 
plat. Dans cet intervalle le nez commence par une racine pen 
accuste, sblargit de suite en descendant, pour se terminer par 
une base et des ailes fuites. Ce serait uii nez niesorrhinien : le 
dos en e^t droit ou concave. Bouche un pen en saillie. Levres 
forts. Dents graiides, et se decouviant facilement. yiandibule 
large et forte. Menton gros. Liihii le teint est d'un blanc-mat 
chez les sujets non hales par le soleil, les cheveux sont chatains 
ou rouges les yeux sont neutres ou clairs, souvent bleus. 

Comme proportions general es la tete est grosse^ le cou plu- 
tut court, les e'paiiles pin tot larges et carrees. le tronc haut, les 
membres moderement courts, forts, et lourds, les extremites 
grosses. En somnie, de corps et de visage, ce rbest pas un beau 
type. 

Le second type, ou type B, est joli, au contraire, sous ces deux 
rapports. La tete C'^t petite, les traits sont hns, les yeux sont 
vifs et expressifs. les formes agieables et souples, les extremites 
petites. Le tronc et les membres ne sont ni sveltes, ni trapns, 
mais intermediaires et bierr pris de propurtiorrs. Dans Tattitude, 
il y a it la foi de la noblesse et de la p»‘tulance. 

Avec la taille petite, le visage est sa vrai caracteristiqne. 
De forme ovale, plus ou ruoiiis arrorrdie dans les parties supeii- 
eures, il -e rv-;^one au (lessons des pommettes en un tiiaugle, 
doiit le .'5(.triiuiet est au menton. Les sourcils sont rroirs, bien 
de.'^siiies, lituizdiitaux. et bas places. Les sourcils soiit noirs. 
Le^ yeux sont petit'^, mais plus ouverts (pie d<nis le type A, et a 
bords palpebiaux bleu airvtes ; leiir angle ext erne est quehprefois 
eu aiuaiide : ils sembleiit souvent loges dans des orbites pro 
fondes et microseiues. L’iiiteivalle ocuLure e-t (kroit par cuin- 
paraisou avec rautie type, et o(jcupe ii son ruilieu par la saillie 
etrorte de la racine du nez, Le riez petit dans son ensemble, 
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etroit dans deux tiers superieurs, a des r|ueL|uefois droit, 
generalemeiit concave, paifois retrousse, se terinine par une base 
et des ailes pen dtA'eloppes. Les os nialaires sont petits, fuyant 
siir les cutc\s, et ne proeuiinent un pen c^u’a cause du resserrenient 
rpii est ail dessous. La bouche, les levies et les dents sont 
petites, les deux niachoires sont etroites. le nientnn est petit et 
rond. Enfin le teint est bruiiatre par comparaison avec le type 
A. et aniiiits les yeux sunt gcuieralenient bruns, et les clieveux 
brnns, rpielrpiefois noirs. 

Les deux types generaux sont tiv-s repandus; le preniiei 
prinuipalemeiit sur les cotes et a une petite distance, le second 
an centre de la peninsiile. Mais ils s'eni'oienr mutuelleinent 
des prolungeiuents ipii s'entrecruisent, et s’enclievutreut. 

L>ans mes premiers voyages j’avais ]>ien recrmnii le type A. 
et le considerai> coniine le seul ty[ie general actuel Bretiur Le 
type B in’a ete revele dans mon dernier \a.>yage a Caiiiaix et 
dans les environs; il ni'a rappele a rinstaiit une pliotograpbie 
(pae j’avais-aelietee jadis, et (prim Breton a I’aiis in’avait in- 
diquee coinme etant le type des environs de Bennes. L"ne 
caLpie dans inuii esprit, je Tai retr<.)U^'e un pen })artuut, meine 
la oil j avals passe precedemnient sans le voir. 

Les deux types A et B se nielent do tons cdt/s, laeii entemlu 
et doniient lieu a une fijiile de sous-types iuterrneiliaires, le plus 
grand nonibre individuels, ]>eaueoup eonstituant des types 
}>ropres a tel ou tel lucalite. iNIais avant d'insister sur ee 
point, decrivons dieux types speciaux, rares, ipi'il faut inettre 
a part. 

L'un, rpie je designe par la lettre C, se resume ainsi : Taille 
elevee, partbi.-; ties elevee. Tete absolument grande, inais rela- 
tivemeiit petite. Cou long. Trouc relativeinent court. IMein- 
bres longs. E])aules et thorax etroit>. Vt.^age haut et etioit, 
poiiimettes }‘etites et fuyant en aiiiere, autrement dit franeln - 
iiient leptopro.-?ope. Xez foir, haut, saillant, et leptiarhinien, 
Teint lieuii, se bmlant au soleil eii se couvrant d’ephelides (t 
dV-cailles cutaiiees. Cheveiix liL aids (.ai chatains. Y eux bleus < )U 
clairs. C C'^t le typo classnpie de^ raee> bloiuBo, sans piejugii 
de ses sous-types. II est coiinu sui les edte.s se]>tentiiwuaks 
de la Bretagne, et inome oecideiitale'', s< >us le noin de tyi e 
anglais. 

Idautie, ([lie jappelle P, est celui des Bigoudeiis de Pont 
lAb’oc, oil inieiix d'un cevt.iiii nonibit^ d'eiili'e]](.*s. Xoion', 
dabord <pie les femmes Ihgmidens out rhabitude (le porter, 
depui^ Page de d ans, nne coitlure ([\u [a%, ler:> tom[;e>., 
atn-phie la rdgiou paixuidienne, et ten- 1 a re[ious-er eii avaui 
la nia-''e de>- maxillaire'^ : (pi’il on id-ulte une modiileatiou de 
lour ty[.e facial, [us lean par lui-meino, mais ciilcidi ei:c(m; 

H 2 
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par eette coutuiue. et ^pi'en ronsrpuciioe il faut eii teiiir cniuptc 
loisi:|u'un observe la leiuiae. 

Le type I> se resiiuie ain^i : Taille petite, iiiais laoiiis quo 
([lie dans le ty[>e 11 de Carhaix. L’nii court et chariiu. Epaule< 
liautes, fortes, et eariees. Menibres courts et chaiiius. Ex- 
tixuiiitcjs fortes. Tronc lnii;a‘. Tete gri»->e. Yis-uae [deiii, roiid 
Euimaettes fortes et sailiantes. Machoires larges. Eiunt 
developpe. Xez [)etit. uii [>eu eciase dans tiuite la hauteur, 
large en haut comine eii has, inesorrhinieii. Yeiix petits, 
rhUibiinX. Aivados "^nureilitjivs et glabelle develnppees ecliaii- 
eriire de l.i raeine du iiez pronoiiCLA. Intervalles oculaires 
plutdt largC'^. 

II y a des aniiY'S, j'etai^ a (fon<;anieau avec deux profes>eurs 
de luniveisite, run le legrette (d. Praichet. (|ui avait pith-edem- 
iiieiit puilie uu iiiLUiiijiie (rAiitliio[MiloL:ie sur Zr/ 7Va/v///7d Zrs' 
Bacts Hn.nvj liite. Ils avaient tons deux cAe frappes de la face 
aplatie, des pianinettes salllallte^, do'^ yeux pet its et coiuiue 
bouttis de plusieiiis Eigoudeiis ipii travaillaient dans une 
saidiiierie vni.^ine. et me divalent : Qiie faite-^ vrais de ce type " 

( ’e sent des ^loneols.'' Cette aniiLe. iiii des auditeurs de 
TEcole d'AntliroprdoMie, rpie je lene‘■>ntrai'^ a Penmarek. me 
])ariant de^ Piuuudeiis de l^'llt I'Abbe, me dit. ‘‘ Ce sunt des 
Aiivergnats,’' C^est celui-ci qui avait raison. J’ai vi:rite 
rAiu'ergne. Les Bigoudeiis sent bieii des Auverunats. 

X<,uis avniis dit que les deux types geiiA’aux. A et B. se 
iDidangeut ]>aitout, snit eliez les individu-. .-oit en itamant des 
Sf)us-ty[)es locaux dissemiiies de cdtes et d'auties. II est 
(‘vident t[ue les deux ty[>e^ acee>soiies C et I) doivent intervenir 
ea et la aU'^-i, et aecentuer l(\s diversites. II en resiilte ([u'eu 
Bretagne, c-jinme [jaitout,^ chaque individu, cliaque grou})e 
[Mitiel e^n uii [nobleme. A (jUel ty[)e faut-il le rattaclier i 
Combien pour cent eliez lui entre-t-il de tel ou tel type ? Et 
eepemlant dans aucuii autre pays [)eut-etre que j’ai visitii les 
tvpey lie me sont a[)[)arus avee autaiit de SLm[dicite et d’lumio- 
geiieite. En Bretagne, eii [)resenee d’uu earacteu'e singulier, 
eontradictoiu^ avec 1 enstnuble, I’esprit ida pas a errer dans des 
direetmns nouvelles, et n’a pas ii cliercher loin ; la combiiiaisoii 
en pro[>orti(ms diverses de ces ([ualre ty[>es explicpie tout. 
Ainsi au Ca]:) Sizun (canton de le pointe du ICiz) a Pont 
Aven, a louesnaiit, on Ion admet volontiers des soics-types, 
1 uss(X‘iation des types A et B avec plus ou moins de "pre- 
dominance du second, et ca et la quelque addition du ty])e C, 
rend conqae (le csss sous-types. Parmi les Bigoudens eux- 
memes. a c(jte du ty[)e P), qui eii forme le fond^ se reiicontr;^ 
frequeiument le type B, uu melange des types A et l\, et xni 
melange nieine des ty[)es B et !>, sans purler des troubles 
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qu’apportent parfcis les yeux clairs ou Ileus ou la taille 
elevee du type L\ 

11 nous reste a prleiser Torigiiie, ou a reclierclier les edlinents 
constituants, de nos quatre types. Pour les deux C et D la 
reponse est facile : nous Tavons prejuox'e de suite. 

Le type C est celui des races blondes. Pans ces termes 
generaux, e’est evident. Pour nous, les Blonds out fait leur 
apparition, tout an nioins en France, plus loin dans le passe 
qu’on ne le croit generaleinent. Le^ liautes tailles dans certaines 
grottes de la Vezere, Cro-^rogiion entPautres, ne pea vent venir 
que d’un croiseinent avec des blonds. La civilisation, et en 
particulier la religion des dolmens, doit avoir ete apportee par 
des blonds. Si dans les elolinens on rencontre des individus 
presentant des caracttuxs osteologiques contradictoires, c’est cpr’a 
la meine epocpie existaient parallLdeinent d’autres populations 
avec lesquelles ils etaient mtdanges. Pes le siecle avant 
notre ere, les blonds sont signales sur les cotes be rArmori<|ue. 
Plterieureinent Farrivee des Blonds est indiquee dans le pays de 
Yannes. Enfin, au P""® ou ® siecle de notre Qve a eu lieu rcmP 
gration des Bretons d’Angleterre, qiii donnent a la peninsule son 
noin actuel. Parmi les Blonds, lesquels principalement ont laisse 
le type C que nous avons constate ? Lesquels ont disperse un 
pen partout, et specialenient le long des cotes, leurs cheveiix 
blonds, leurs yeux bleus, et leur hautes tailles ^ Les cartes de 
la taille ne le disen t pas. Celles sur la couleur. ([ue nous 
avons publices par dcpartenients, et faites par arrondissernent 
pour notre usage personnel, ne le disent pas davantage, je 
Favoiie. Une carte par cantons seule pourrait eciairer la 
(pic.^tion sans la rcsoudre totalement. 

Le type P est, avons-nous dit, celui de FAuvergnat, nous 
pourrions ajouter, et du Savoyard ; autrement dit, de ce qui, au 
jour actuel, re presen te le mietix probablement Fancienne race 
bracbycephale, venue sans doute d'Asie, vers la tin de Fage 
neolithique en France, a Fage du bronze en Angleterre. 
Comment s'est il conserve a Fctat d’ilot dans le pays de Pont 
FxVbbe { Xous Fignorous. Peut-etre les sepultures megalitli- 
i(pies si communes dans cette region nous donneraient-elles 
quelqiie indication, si les osseiiients tpFon y recueille etaient 
moins brises ? 

Les deux types geiieraux A et B se presentent dans de toutes 
autres conditions. Ce soiit des prodtiits du temps present, des 
types actiiels coutirmes, ce qui par pareuthese prouve que sous 
nos yeux preiiiieiit encore iiuissaiice, (pieluu’en suit le proc61e, 
des types nouveaux. L‘origine du premier, du type A, tout 
d'abonl est tres claire, e’est line combinaisou des types C et P. 
All type P appartieimeiit la tete grosse, la face aplatie, les 
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l>(»inmette5 massives, ne fiiyant auciiiiement en arrik'e sur leiir 
eoie extenie, le nez un pen ecvase, et souveiit concave, cpuis 
Oaus toute sa hauteur et mesorrhinien, le front large, la niaehoire 
large aussi, et carree, le cou court, les epaules liautes et larger, 
le trono long, les membres courts et trapus, les extrLunitesgrosse> 
et la demarche loiircle empesee. An type C se rapportent la 
taille plus elevt'e <|ue dans le type B, les cheveux chataiiis, le^ 
yeux claiis. et souveiit bleus, le teiiit blauc-niat, par diminution 
ghicrale du pigment, le nez haiit, et surtout rallongement vertical 
d la face, tel que iiVuait-ce les pommettes ce serait un visage 
LrpLO[)rosope. A une combinaison, eutiu, des deux types se 
rattache la forme cpiadrilatere du visage. Le type A, en defiiiL 
tive, aurait conserve du type de la race brachycephale ancieiiiie 
]jredominante comme nombre, da vantage C|u'il n aurait pris au 
type des races blondes, moins reprnsentee comme nombre. 
Parmi les individus du type A. il en est qu’on prendrait encore 
pour des Auvergnats, on, si Ton prefere, pour des Bigoudeiis 
Ce (pi'il fall'll ait etablir c'est rpie de^ deux types A et B c est 
lui <|ui a rin<lice ccgdialiigue le plus tdove. Or les seuls 
documents precis ipie nous possedions sur cet indice en Bretagne 
iiteiit .'^ur la region ou nous avons trouve ce type le plus 
frappant. Les moyeiine^ y depassent sur le crane le cliiffre 80. 
c'est a diie quelles sont toujours brachycephales. Toiites les 
^v.u’ies de Bretons de Broca, aux(|uelles je fais allu:Hiun, vieimeiit 
des Cotes du Xord, oil je I’ai d’aboid reniarque. 

Le type B e.'^t embarrassaiit, au contraire, a }>retnim’e vue. 
O' est ([UeL|ue chose de special. II ii a rien des races blondes: 
la taille est petite, le^ yeux sont brims et profoiids, le visage 
iiohre pas Ic moindro tiait de ressemblauce avec elles ; la 
stiiicture gi.merale du cc'r}>s et des nieiuhres est tout dirierente 
II n'a lien n<ni }>his de rAuvergnat, sauf peiit'ctiv le front pleiii 
• a aiTniidi ; hi ph\>ii iiiumie est charmaiite ; les yeux sont doux et 
vii- tout all ibis : la maehoire iiiterieuie est petite, etroite. et en 
])'cutt-; Ics piopordoii^ du corps et les exlrfanites soiit tine''. 
Ln rlvaiiclie, il a beuucoiip du type iiicii<liijnal d une maiiiere 
U'-iale, et surt<'Ut ■.! un leiaain tyj'e (pie j'ai determine sur 
an* giMii'le -Liic *1.' 'n,bie< de la Haute It<ili(e et (pie j\ii 
iCA.nwnj ^Ui le vivau: les monta.^nes de la JIgurie. 

I> mtie ].ait il lapptdle p,i plu-ieui^ de Se.- caractere< le 
bb- oe Li < ivi liie ii (eilinpue Llnaaine iiimt ilaus la 
L Z' le, tvpe ipiL^ j\.i itUa-iu'e ca et la s’lr de^ eiane^ e<pauiioH. 
'>inle'>.^ et beibem de IlLkm. (.'e (pi'il impoiteiait de s.ivoir 
'‘'■"5 ^'-^once j(* a le croi!*(.-> dbpii-s le vivaiit, ses 

oi biles sont liilca-eme- et aussi s'ii e^t d duroebj bale, ou tout 
an iiidns a nn iiidiee ^cn^ibleiiamt pin- b-a^ (pie le ty[te A. 
Aucuiie seiie de ciarie- de Carhaix, ou de ses environs, n’a 
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encore ete recueilli. On a bieu clit qne I’indice cephalique 
de riiiterieur de la Bretagne etait nioins eleve que celui des 
cotes, mais sans preuves directes siitiisantes. 

Or 11 parait vraisemblable que la grande race briine de IMidi, 
que j’ai appelt^ MOliterranna'no, et qui a occupy tmit le bassiii 
occidental de la Mediteiraiinee, les Canaries, TAlgerie, ITtalie, 
la Corse, les Baleares, TEspagne, la Ligurie, et tout le sud de la 
France, notaiiiment la valk'e de la Yezere et les grottes de la 
Lozere, se soit eteiidu en Bretagne, en face <les lies ffistremenides 
des auteurs anciens, halntees, disent-ils, par une population 
petite et briine. La situation de la Bretagne, dans un bout de 
terre (Fiuistere) en dehors des voies parcourues par les 
courants liiimains allant du nord, et du nord-est, vers la 
peninsule Iberique par la passe de St. Sebastien. explirpierait 
la perpetuation de cette race dans ce pays, alors qu en d’autres 
lieux elle a disparu noyee dans les masses. 

S’il en est ainsi, si en laissant de cote la race de Spy et du 
Neanderthal, dont aiicune trace n est signalee en Bretagne, notre 
type B est celui de la race autocthone a Tepoque neolithique, 
son etude a Carhaix, et dans les Montagues Noires, et dhlrrhee, 
aurait un interet exceptnmnel. Assurement on ne pent cr<.)ire 
que, depuis des inilliers d’annees, il ne s’est pas niodifio, ne 
serait-ce que par les milieux, et n’a pas ete atteint par les 
croisements. II est certain que le type actuel de rAuvergnat 
n’est pas exactement celui des brachycephales veniis d’Asie. 
Aucun type ne s’immobilise dans le temps. Le type de Carhaix 
ne pent etre rigoureusement celui des lonij hitrrov's d'Angleterre. 
IMais tel qu’il est, son etude serait precieuse, Ce qii’il demande, 
ce sont des voyageurs s’inst allant sur les lieux, aniies erinstru- 
ments, et determines a reiiiplir nos feuilles d'observation ; ce 
qu’il nous faiit ce sont de series de cranes Breton'^ du Centre. 

J’ai termine, et je me resume. J'ai C(:)nstate en Bretagne 
Texistence de qiiatre types. Deux sunt des survivants de races 
Iiistori([ues on pn-histuriipies ceJiinues : un e^t le ])rr)duit du 
melange de ces deux races ; un serait le descendant direct 
de la race autochthone de hau’e neulithique et, peur dire toute 
ma peiisee, de IVige I'aLLlitlnque: je di> <iute.:hthniu' i-ar up- 
pesitiun avee une nice blonde qui se montiait dt'ja a I’etat de 
Cunqueiant^ on de domiiuvLeui - dans les nieiiie'^ regions. 

Sl je ]ie m’aba>e. iiiie ]*aredle coiiclu-iou nnaite touie batten- 
tion de ITnstitut Aiithropulogi,pie de la Giande Bretanne. 

Agreez. ete . 

Dll . Paul Toi'INakd. 
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Physical Axtheofology of the I^ll of Max. Py A. W, 
Moore, M.A., and Johx Beddoe, M.D., F.E.S. 

The fortunate circumstance of a '‘Description Book" of the 
“Eoyal Manx Fencibles*' having been preserved hy Mr. Edward 
Gelling of Douglas, enables us to give what we hope v;ill be 
Considered a useful contribution towards the elucidation of the 
racial characteristics of the iManx people. As many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with the origin of the above- 
named corps, we will give a brief description of it : In the year 
177^; Great Britain was so liard pressed l>y its enemies on all 
sides that it became desirable that the Isle c)f Man should 
contribute its mite to the general defence. A battalion of 
bibj men was therefore enrolled for the defence of the island 
only. It was disbanded in October, 1783, after the Peace of 
Versailles, but was re-embodied on February 20th, 1793. In 
1795, a second battalion, containing about the same number of 
men, called the " Second Eoyal Manx Fencibles,'’ was formed 
htr service in Great Britain and Ireland. At the breaking out 
of the Irish Eebellion in 1798, these numbers were doubled and 
the regiment was sent to Ireland, where it was stationed at 
Coleraine, Omagh and other places in the north of that country. 
Vothing is known of what it did there. On the conclusion of 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802, both it and the first battalion, 
then called the "First Eoyal ]\Ianx Fencibles/' were disbanded. 
On the renewal of the war in 1803, a single regiment of eight 
companies, containing about 800 men, was formed for service 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This regiment, also called the 
" Eoyal Manx Fencibles/' appears to have been sometimes in 
England — for tlie most part in Scarborough — sometimes in 
Ireland, and sometimes in the Isle of Man, till it W‘as dis- 
banded in 1810. It is with it that our "Description Book’* 
has to do. 

This hook, which contains the names of about 1,300 men 
who passed through the ranks between 1803 and 1810, haa 
headiiigs lettered "English,” “ Scotch, ” "Irish,” "Foreigners,” 
the Fencibles being all under the last designation. From thi^? 
mim1)er of 1,300 we liave suljtiarted all those under eighteen 
years of age (chiefly drummers), and those not bom in the 
island, also all those whose names are edther not Manx, or are 
nrtt known in tlie island for a generation before 1800, even 
though they were born in the island. This leaves 1,112 name^ 
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wliieh we have every reason to believe are those of men of 
native origin. The book containing them describes their com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, and stature, and it mentions the parish 
where each man was born and the trade he was brought up 
to. Unfortunately it does not give their chest measurement 
or their weight, so that we cannot tell whether the popular 
tradition, tliat the Manx Fencibles covered more ground than 
the same number of men in any other regiment in the British 
army, is correct or not. There is, however, cpiite enough infor- 
mation to show that they were a very fine body of men. 

Let us briefiy consider whether the results we propose to 
give from a comparison of the statistics indicated are likely to 
approximate closely to the true average physical characteristics 
(jf native Manxmen ov not. To do this we will first examine in 
what proportion the various parishes have contributed to the 
total number, and what is likely to be tlie effect upon the 
average of these various proportions. A glance at Table A 
will show that the proportions vary from 1*49 per cent, of the 
total population in Lonan to 5'91 per cent, in Malew. The 
seven parishes which have the smallest proportion of Fencibles 
are Lonan, Eushen, Jurby,Maugliold (with the town of Eainsey), 
Braddan (with the town of Douglas), Patrick, and German (with 
the town of Peel). As regards Lonan this small proportion is 
partly accounted for by' the fact that a portion of the popula- 
tion consists of miners, none of whom served. 

The Manx miners are for the most part tall, rather dark men, 
Dr. Beddoe, in 1886, giving their average height as 5 feet 10*3 
inches,^ and so some reduction in the average height of the 
Lonan men probably results from their exclusion. It is from 
the other parishes just mentioned that most of the fishermen 
come; and it is well known that the majority of Manx fishermen 
and sailors are tall, fair ineu. Their average heiglit in 1886 is 
given as 5 feet 8*2 inches.- They were exempt from serving in 
the Fencibles, but hundreds of them joined the Eoyal Xavy, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily. Another cause which would 
tend to decrease the average stature of the Fencibles is that the 
farmers, who are undoubtedly a tall class, 3 feet 11*3 inches^ in 
1S86, were not recruited. On the otlier haiul some men below 


i “ The PliTsical Antliropologv of the Isle of Man, Manx Note Boot,'’ toI. 
iih p. 33. 

- “ The Physical Anthropology of the Isle of Man, ilanx Soie Book,” toI. 
lii. p. 33, i.e., porters, 5 ft. 0 ins,, fishermen, 5 ft. S'4 ins. = 5 ft. S'7 ins. and 
deduct for boots 0*5 ins. The porters are almost all of the same class as the 
fishermen. 

Ibid , ; but both this and the height of the miners is undoubtediy iiigherthan 
the true average , 
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5 feet 3 inches were certainly excluded.^ But it is notorious 
that there are very few full grown men in the island below that 
height.- Tlie considerations given above then tend to sliow that 
if It had not been for the exemptions mentioned, there would 
have been more tall men, and more blue and grey eyes with fair 
C'omplexions, and, perhaps, even allowing for the exclusion of 
men under 3 fet^t 3 indies, a sliglitly liigher average stature. 
That the 1,112 names given mostlv belong to men of native 
origin there can be but little doubt, and on the whole we are 
inclined to think they give averages which very closely represent 
the pliysical characteristics of Manxmen at the present day, if we 
bear in mind some inherent defects in the method of obtaining 
the colour of the hair, and, to a less extent of obtaining the 
colour of tile eyes, whidi we will now point out. As regards 
haizc it would appear that the observer (or observers) was apt 
to call people dark-haired, wliere most English observers would 
have used the term ‘d)rowii'' simply, and most Frenchmen 
w'ould have said “ chatain ’’ : also that the recruiting observers 
called shades '‘bkiek” which most English people would have 
called dark or dark brown, and most Erenchmen “bmn’' or 
brim fence/' Similarly, it seems probable that they applied 
the word Ijruwn to some shades, whicii most of us would have 
called light or fair. In short, their personal rpniflua leaned too 
much to the dark side. 

Ill the eyes, it seems probable that they gave a very limited 
meaning the term blue," and assigned all the greyish shades 
of blue to ‘-grey.'' Blue, however, is probably really less common 
than grey. It seems probable also that a larger proportion of 
grey " eyes should be classed with light " tlian. from the par- 
ticulars given, we have been able to do. Hazel eyes have been 
classed as “ dark," though there is a consideivible number of 
tliem, and perhaps some may really have been of a neutral 
liazel grey." (_)ii the whole, tlaui, the results a-: ii'gards hair 
and eves taken lietween 1803 and 1810, which for coiivenience 


Aiaon^^ the rogulaf'ons reference to enlisting recruits for the Royal 

Manx Fencible" arc the followino: • 

(1) Xo )iuin to be fMai^teO who is abovo 3jyear^ of a^e or less than 5 ft 
o 1115. luu'b. exi e|'t that gl•u\^ing lacU from 17 to 10 may be taken at 5 ft. 4 m. 

Tlie greate-jt care to be taken that no man be enlisteU who is not stout 
ai d will made. /.<- , perfectly well hinbed, open choUec, and whiit is called loin: 
I'l tlie fork. " 

' Onl\ three out of 200 ^^e^e under 5 ft. 4 ins., in 3SS6; sec “Manx Xote 
Rook," -voi 111 , p. 32. 

ilazel is a term frer[uently as, I tlunk, udNapplieh It is properly the 
Colour ut the shell ut tlie hazel-nut, the true u?it-br<)wu , but some people, as, 
f*r exmnjde. iMr I'niiKis Cralton, api>ly i^ to the c\es \v)ii;,h I call hazel grer, 
in which uidy the inner radiating fibrt- are hazel or'oraiige, aud the outer part 
of the iris grey or bluish. ^ 
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we may call those of 1806, cannot be re^jarJed as nearly so 
accurate as those gotten by Dr. Beddoe in 1886, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat the material in tlie former ease is not only more 
copious^ but doubtless of more purely native composition. The 
chances of error are, however, to a considerable extent reduced 
by our method of grouping the results under a very small 
number of lieadsd As regards stature, however, the case is 
Cjuite different, and it is clear that the results of 1806 are 
more reliable than those of 1886. Thus a glance at Table B 
vhich gives the numbers and percentages at the various heights, 
will show that in 1886 the percentages of stature at 5 feet 
6 inches, 5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 8 inches, between which 
heights the majority of Manxmen undoubtedly are, total only 
6*0, 15*0, and lo'O ; while in 1806 they are 18*4, 20*0, and 16*9. 
It is clear, too, that the various observers employed in 1886 
exerted themselves to pick out tall men, notwithstanding their 
instructions. This has resulted in an average stature ni 5 feet 
8*50 inches- as compared with 5 feet 7’52 inches in 1806, the 
latter being veiy near the true average. Taking then Dr. 
Beddoe’s results as regards eyes,® and those of 1806 as regards 
both eyes and stature,-^ we have probably very relialjle means 
to compare with statistics as to eyes and stature in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 


^ Tlie various terms u?ed in the Description Dook for complexion are 
•' brown,” ’Ulark,’' “ fair,” swarthv,*' fresh/’’ "sallow,” and “pale.’’ Tliese 
ve have ;iroiiped to^rether for purposes of e«n!ipurison under “dark” and 
“fair:” “brown,” “’dark,” “swarthy,” and “^allow” being placed under the 
former, and “ fair,’’ ‘ fresh.” and “ pule ” umb r the latter. Eyes are de>iguated 
aa “bine,” “irr-y “dark,” “hazeh” “ black,” “ bn-wn,” and “ light,’’ and have 
btcn tjrouped under “light,” “neutral.” and “dark.” Tlie ^ivy eyes are 
divided between liirht and neutral by plaem.g those nith fair, fresh, or pale 
complexions under “ light and tlio-e ^Mtli dark complexions and medium or 
dark hair under “neutral.” Ihitha’ ' light” are al^o placed blue and liijht 
eyes. Under “dark’’ are brown, dark, hazeh and black eyes. Hair is variously 
noted a? ” bro-Tii,” “dark,’’ “hhu-k,” “ Miiid\ “ red, ’ “ liuiht/' and " lair,’’ ^Ahloh 
we have placeil under “hglit,’’ Lontainim," ■'.iiuD . red, light, cml lair: “ inediinn,” 
t.t , brown, and “ dark,’’ i.e , blat'k and dark. It should be borne in mind that 
]iale coiiiplexu'ii^ are oecasionaily united uitli dark li dr and eye^, and that 
iij,ht "rev and blue eyes s-ometiuie-? u'o with d 'rk tO]n]>lexiou ami hair. In 
Appendix C -^ill be found the full particular:! about compltxioii, hair, and eyes 
a? j>uinmari'ed from tlie “ Desiitnation Uookd’ 

- 5 It. 0 U7 ins, gross, hut 0 57 ina} he deducted for shoe’s, as about halt only 
of the 2jO were metisured in their “ stocking feet,” whereas this was invai’iablv 
the ease with the Foncibles. 

^ From “ Ilanx Note Book,” voL iii 
See Fables C, D, and E. 
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Light.’* j Dark. 


Isle ut M.in. ISSd 


• 

per cent. 
76 ‘G 

per cent. 

: 23 '4 

lsof3 .. 



76-2 

23 *8 

flreland. ludiiienous names 



74-2 

25 -S 

t Exotic names 



73 -4 

26*5 

fScotland 



68-2 

1 31-8 

tEngland (north) 



68 *0 

! 32-0 

t „ (senerally) 



62-4 

i 37-6 

t „ (Cornwall) 



55 '0 

44*4 

ftVales 

.. 

i 

55 ■ 4 

44-6 

* I.P., Litrht + Neutral. 

Topinard's method 

(see p. 17) 

wives, for 180^, 


eye^. light, OO'S ; dark, 30 2. Hair, fair, 20-2 ; dark, 79 S. ludex of Nigrescence 
(Ueddue), 60’2. 

+ The«e are taken from the lists of deserters in the Police Grazette for a 
<-on^idcrable number of rears. In ,them, blue + grey -i- light = light; and 
liazel + brown -e dark + black — dark. 

It will thus be seen that the Isle of ^lan heads the list with 
the largest percentage of light eyes, the native Irish, to which 
race the Manx are probably more nearly allied than any other, 
coming next. 

Tlie average hei^tht of the ]\Ianx Fencibles was 5 feet 7'52 
inches, the culminating point of the curve of stature being 
aj>parently 5 feet 7 inches^ but it would doubtless have been 
a little higher had the measurements been given in fractions of 
inches. In fact ail roads lead to the one conclusion that the 
triTo average and mean stature of the Fencibles was cpiite 5 feet 
Ih inches, or 1,714 millimetres. The figures do not lead one to 
tliink that many islanders could liave been rejected for want of 
heiglit, and, on the other hand, many of the Fencibles were 
glowing lads of 18 or 19, and certainly could not liave iieaidy 
reached their full stature. 

Let us compare the results, as regards eyes and hair, in the 
T=ile of Man, of 1806 with 188G, b earing in mind the cautions 
given with reference to the former. 




Light. ! 

Neutral. 

1 Dark. 




per cent 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 8t 6 . . 

. . . . 


54 *8 

i 21 -4 

1 23 *8 

18S6 .. 



59*6 

j 17*0 

1 23 -4 


The agreement in the percentage of dark eyes is remarkable; 


^ 8eo Table B. 
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Li^ht. 

ilediLiin. 1 

Dark 


pel cent. 

i 

])er Cent. 

per cent. 

1806 . . 

15 '0 

25 -6 

59 -1 

1886 . . 

23 ‘9 

35*0 

1 


and ill more detail. 



Red. 

Fair. 

[ 

i Medium. 1 

Dark. 

Black. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

per cent. 1 

per cent 

per cent. 

*1SU6 

3 -0 

12-0 

25 -6 

43-5 

15 9 

1886 . . 

i 

IS -7 

35 '0 1 

36 -0 

5 T 

^ For percentage 
D and E. 

s of hair in 

different cli 

striets and in 

each pari?] 

i, see Tabh^ 


Here llie discrepancies aie much <^Teater and have prubahly 
arisen from the causes already mentioned. The question of 
complexion (see Table C) is also dealt with in ISUb; and it 
shows that the percentage of fair t<:> dark complexions is as 
64‘6 to 35*4. 

AVe now approach the main object of our j»apei\ be., to cmi- 
sider whetlier the statistics before us throw any fresh liulit on 
the various races or race-types which ha^'e inhalated the Hie 
of Man, and how they have been distriluUed in various portion^ 
of it. With reference to the first jioint, as we have no cranitw 
logieal measurements, we can only say that the rarene^«s of 
red hair,^ which is even more marked than in ISsb, and the 
common occurrence of fair and light brown hair,- show the 
prevalence in man of the Seandio-Gaelie characteristies describtal 
by Dr. Beddoe," and the comparatively tall stature of the Manx 
indicates the presence of the same cross. But, as regards tlie 
second point, the distribution of Xorsemeii and Gaels in the 
various parts of the island, our figures are distinctly useful in, 
us will be seen, confirming and amplifying previous conclusions.^ 
On this point of distrilauion Dr. Beddoe remarks, "'Whether 
there be any decided ditference between the southern and the 

* See above. 

•- See Tables D and E. 

^ Manx Xote Cook," vol iii, pp. 26-7. 

The inaccuracy of the particulars as to compicxicn, etc., thoiarli it renders 
the comparison of man in these respects ^^itu other countries uncertun. 
does not necessarily do so when one district in the islan.t is compared with 
another. The types we call Gaelic are tliuse most commonly found ui districts 
where the Gaelic tongue is still, or is known to Lave been, spoken. 
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northern men, taken cn masse, I am not prepared to say ” d and, 
as the distribution of Celtic and Scandinavian place-names is 
remarkably regular throughout the island,- there is no special 
indication to be derived from them/’ Let us see if we can a«ld 
to this information. To do so we will compare the percentages 
of light, neutral, and dark eyes, of fair, medium, and dark hair, 
and of fair and dark complexion ;^ and, in addition to this, we 
will compare the same hgures on Topinard s plan, adopted by 
Iiirn in his papers on the colours of eyes and hair in Prance, i.e., 
bv excluding neutral eves^ and medium hair/ and calculating the 
percentages of light and dark in tlie residue : calling one method 
O and the other T for the sake of distinction : ainl, further, to 
make the results more complete and ^^earching, we will compare 
them not only in a variety of districts, but in every parish in 
the island. This done we will give the various statures in the 
same way. Let us first divide the island into the usually ac- 
cepted districts of north and south/ 

In making a comparison between these two, we must remem- 
ber that the southern district contained a larger proportionate 
town population,' which would possibly tend to make tlie average 
of its inhabitants shorter and darker/ AVe have then : — 



0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Aledium. 

Dark. 


Eves 

per cent. 
5G *8 

percent percent, 
21-4 2L-8 

per cent. 
Hair . 12 '2 

per cent, per cent. 
2-5 *7 82 ‘1 

S'. 


JJ-9 

21 '5 

24 'G 

„ .. ’4 

2 ; -6 

os '<) 

N, 

r. 

\ 72 2 

— 27 ‘8 

.. IGA 

— S3 -6 

S. 

)> 

'6 

— Cil'O 

„ .. 22-0 

— ;S '() 


Complexion. N". Fair, GS 1 per cent, j S,62'9 per cent, j Dark, N”., 31 ’9 
per cent. ; S., 37 *1 per cent. 


^ “ Manx Note Book.” vol. iii, p. 28. 

" ” Manx Names ” (A. W. Aloore), p. 11. 

^ For the statistics on ^hich these comparisons are founded see Tables D, E, 
and F. These tables -^^ill also afford inateiial for many other combinations 
le'ides tho'C 'svhich we have <£ 1 ^ cn. 

^ Dark shades of grev, green, light hazel grer. and generally, all colours 
winch, on cursory inspectiun, leave or.e in doubt whether to call tlum h^dil or 
dark. 

^ Various shades of chestnut or medium brown. 

North = the ^heading'^ of Ayre, AHchael, and G-arff, <tmtuininiT tla* 
pirislies of Bride, Turby, Andrea.-, Bailaugi), Aliehael, Leza\re, ^Iau::h.dd iw-tli 
the town of Eamseyj, and Lonan. South = the shca^lini;- ot Glcnfah.), 
Alldale, and Ruslicr, containing the pari.-hes of German fwitli tlie toun of 
Ptcli. Patrick. Alarown, Onchan, Braddan (with the town of Douglas), Santon, 
Alalew (with the tovn of Castlcto^Mi). .Arbory, and Bu-lien. ^ 

' About 8.B.K> to 21,781. as compared with about J.dno to 12.207. 

Here the tdimination of the ilshennen n ukes no difference, as tlicir numbers 
are about proportionate to the comparative number- given in each district. 
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Ill 


These figures show that the southern eyes are darker than the 
northern, hut that the noitherii hair is darker than the southern, 
the index of nigrescence^ being 65'8 in the former and 57*4 in 
the latter. 

\V e will now take a three-fold division into north, central and 
south- : — 


0. 

Liijht. 

Xeutral- 

Dark. 


Fair. 

Vledium 

Dark. 

X*. Eyes . 

per cent. 

. 56*4 

per cent. 
21*2 

per cent. 
22*4 

Hair . . ; 

per cent. 

i 12*2 I 

1 

per cent 
27*5 

per cent. 
60*3 

c. . 

. 52 *2 

21*8 

26*0 

,, . • 

18*5 

21 *0 

60 *5 

s. . 

<57 *7 

: e/*2 

; -23 'I 

}j • • 

I 

2b 2 

! <57 '6 

T. 

X. Eyes . 

. 71*7 


28*3 


19*7 


i 80*3 

c. ;, . 

. 66 '8 

— 

33*2 


, 23*1 

j — 

! 76 *9 

S. „ . 

. ;o -6 

1 

29 '2, 


i9 -s 

! ” 

1 SO *2 


Complexion. X. Fair, 68 •■t per cent. ; Dark, 31*6 per cent. 0. Fair, 63*3 
per cent. ; Dark, 36 *7 per cent. S. Fair, 62 *9 per cent. ; Dark, 37*1 per cent. 


Here again the differences are small as regards eyes, the 
central district having the largest percentage of daik ones, l)ut 
as in the central district the propoition of grey eyes Avith light 
complexion is much greater than that of grey eyes Avith dark 
complexion, the index of nigrescence is only 54‘4 in this district 
as compand Avith 64*6 in the northern and 61'9 in the southern. 

Another line of cleavage may be taken betAveeii the eastern 
and AA^estern districts, though it is by no meaii'? as distinct a 
dh’ision as that betAA’eeii north and soutli, as two parishes, Bride 
and Bushen, haA’e both an east and AATst coa=-t, tliough the east 
coast is much longer than the AVest in Bride and the AVest than 
the east in raishon, and neither AndrCiis nor Arbory belong 
very distinctly to the di*>tricts in which they are placed, Avhile 
HaroAAUi in the centre, the only parish not toucliing the sea, 
belongs to neitlier.' AVe will, tlierefore, tir'>t take Haruwn A\icli 
the eastern parishes and then AAuth the AATSterii : — 

^ Results from Table E by aiding dark hair to black doubled, and deducting 
from tlii-?thc red and fair ban* added, /.e. (dark + 2 blacks — {rod + fail). 

- The north contains tiie same pari>hes as before, except Lonau, which is 
included in tiie cei tral district,* tuLother ^vith Braddan. Oiichan. ISlarowu, and 
German, and tlie t-jwns uf Dolu:laT^ and Pctd ; the remaining parl'^he^, with the 
town of Fast] e tow 11 . constituting the southern district Fivportiuns ot town 
to country poj ulation : X. circa l,oOO to lO.oSO, C. ; circa 6.300 to 13,276. 
S. circa l.SOU to 10,135. 

E : Bride^ Le/ayre, IMauiihold (and Ramsevi, Lonan, Onchan, Braddan 
(and Dougla?), >aiUun, Wnleis (and Castletown), Arhory. W. : Patrick, Rushen, 
Gt m n (and Peel), Vlichael, Ballaugh, Jurbv, Andrea^. 
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0 

Light 

Xe lit rah 

Dark. 

Fair. Neutral.' Dark. 

Eves 

AV. 

per cent. 
' 53*9 
57‘0 

percent, 

21-3 

21-4 

percent. 

24*8 

! 

Hair . 

per cent, per cent. ' per cent. 

. 14*2 25*8 60*0 

. 16*6 25*3 58*1 


* TVitli !Marovrn- 


T. 

Light. Dark. 


1 Fair. | 

Dark. 

E.’' Eves 

per cent. per cent. 
68-5 31*5 

ilair 

per cent. ’ 
19 *2 1 

per cent. 
80-8 


7r9 2S‘f 


• . 22 * / 1 

77^9 

Complexion. E. Fair, 64*4 per cent. ; Dark, 35*6 per cent. AV. 
per cent.; Dark, 35*1 per cent. Index of Nigrescence: E. 61*7 

Fair, 64*9 
; AV. 57*1 

per cent. 

* AVith Alarown. 



0. 

1 Light. Neutral.' Dark. 


Fair. Neutral 

Dark. 

E * Eves. 

' percent. ] percent. ' percent. 

. - 53-9 21*4 24*7 

Hair . . 

percent, percent 
^ 13*2 26*7 

. per cent . 
60 *1 

AV. „ , 

. ! J6-3 2/ '6 22-/ 

1 

.. 

22 *S 

57 '9 

r. 

1 

1 i 




E.^ Eve^. 

, ! 6S*r> — 31*4 


18 *1 — 

81 *0 

AV. :, . 

. 1 ;/ S ~ 2S *2 


22*9 — 

76 *; 


Complexion. E. Fair, 64 '5 per cent ; Dark, 35 '5 per cent. \V. Fair, 64*7 
per cent ; Dark, 35*3 per cent. Index of ^N^igrescence : E., 62'4; TT., 55'S. 

* AVithout Marown. 


It will lie seen that the transference of tlie parish of Marown 
from one district to the other makes very little change, except 
that the excess of the nigrescence in the east over the west is 
increased when the parish of ]Marown is transferred to the 
latter, and that the proportion of dark eyes and complexion 
is slightly greater in tlie former than in the latter in both 
case-. 

We now proceed to compare smaller districts, in which, it will 
be seen, the differences are rather more accentuated : — 
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0. j 

Light. 

! 

Xeutral. 

Dark. 

1 

! 

Fair. \ 

i i 

Xeutral. 

Dark. 

X.E.* Eyes 

' per cent. 

57 '5 

per cent. 

1S*G 

per cent. 

23-9 

Hair , . 

[ per cent. ' 

lU-8 i 

i 

per cent. 
2o-l ! 

! 

' percent. 

^ 64 1 


Oo '3 

23 ^ \ 

■2ij ‘0 

„ .. 

i ' 

; 13- 


06 6 

T. 



1 


j 

i : 



X.E.* „ 

70 -G 

— 

29-4 

?> • • 

' 114 

1 

85 '6 


’ 7d7 

— 

2: ‘3 

„ .. 

1 19 '5 

\ 

i 

50 5 


Complexion. X.E., Fair, 70 '0 per cent.; Dark, 30 ’0 per cent. 
Fair, 07 '7 per cent. ; Dark, 33 '3 per cent. 

Index of ^Nigrescence : N.E., C6 "5. N.W., 58 ‘5. 

* Parishes of Bride, Lezayre, ^rauiJ:hold (and Eanisey). 
t Parishes of Andreas, Jurby, Ballaugh, Michael. 


Tlieie is no great distinction, the eyes and hair of the north- 
east are darker than the north-west, and the complexion of the 
north-west is darker than that of tlie mjrth-east. 


1 

o- i 

L.ght. 

t 

i 

Xeutral 

Dark. 


Fair. 

X eutral. 

Dark. 

E.C.* Eyes 

! per cent, 

1 5 i '5 

per cent. 

19 3 

per cent. 

26-2 

Hair 

per cent. 

15-9 

' percent. 

; 22 -3 

per cent. 

61-8 

W.C.f „ 

1 48-1 

2G-4 

25 '5 

M .. 

23-3 

18 6 

58 1 

T, 

1 






1 

E.C.* „ 

i G7 ‘6 

— 

32 4 


20-5 

1 

j 79 '5 

W.C.f „ 

i 05 -3 

— 

34 7 


28 -G 

“ 

1 

1 71-4 

i 


Cunijdexion : E C., Fair, C6 '0 per cent. ; Dark, 33 -1 per cent. V»*.C., Fair, 
55 S per cent. ; Dark, 41*2 per cent. 

Index of >'igrescence : E.C., oS *0 ; W.C,, 40 '2. 

* Parishes of Lonan, Onchan and Braddan (with Douglas). 

t Maroi>u and German (NMth Peel). 

As regards eyes there is very little difference, hut, though the 
much greater proportion of liglit hair in the west-central is 
shown hy the index of nigiesLeiioe, it has an equally greater 
proportion of dark complexions, the cmnplexion .seeming to vary 
with the eyes rather than v;ith the hair, 

VOL. XXVII. 
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0. 

Light. Neutral. 

Dark. 


Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

S.E.+ Eves 

per cent. ' per cent. 
51 -6 24 -2 

per cent. 
24 -2 

Hair .. 

per cent. 
12-6 

percent. 

30*8 

per cent. 
56 *6 

s.w.§ 

69 -0 11 -4 

19 -6 

>j • - 

19-6 

19-6 

60-8 

T. 

S.E.: „ 

' 68 '0 ' — 

32 *0 

)} • • 

IS '2 


81 -8 

S.w.§ „ 

77-9 — 

22 1 

>} • • 

24-4 

1 “ 

75 *6 


Complexion: S.E., Fair, 59 ’7 per cent.; Dark, 40 *3 per cent. S.W., Fair, 
73 ‘2 per cent. ; Dart, 26 '8 per cent. 

Index of Nigrescence : S.E., 64*1. S."W., 53 ’7. 

X Parishes of Santon, Mlalew (with Castletown) and Arbory. 

§ Patrick, Rushen. 


Here the south-^vestern district comes out fairer than the 
south-eastern by every test. 



; 

^ * 



1 i 

sZ 1 


0. 

'Tic 


4 


! 


A 






: ^ ' 

^ 1 

P 

Jurbv, Bai- 1 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 


p.c. j 

1 

p.c. , 

p.c. 

laugh, 
Michael J 

Eyes . . 60 *4 

24 0 

15 '6 

Hair . 

. 20*3 1 

25-0 1 

54-2 

M a ii 2 h o 1 d 1 
and Lonan J 

^ 60 '2 

22 ‘6 


jj 

. 9'6 ' 

12 '9 ! 

77 

T. 





I 1 

■ 


J urhy, Bah ' 

\ 







laugh, 

Michael 

„ ..79*5 

— ’ 

20-5 

V 

. 26*7 i 

1 

73*3 

M a u 2 h 0 1 d " 
and Lonan 

\ n ..77-8 

i 

—* 

22 ‘2 

M • 

. 10*6 


89 '4 

( 


Complexion . (T., B and ), Fair, 67*7 per cent.; Dark, 32 '3 per cent. 
(M. and L,). Fair, 63 ‘7 per cent. ; Dark, 33 ’3 per cent. 

Index of Nigrescence : Jurby, etc., 54*7. Maughold and Lonan, 79’ 4. 


Here there is a very slie:ht difterenee between the eves and 
complexion and a considerable difference in the hair of "the two 
districts, the latter having much the largest index of nigrescence 
(T9‘4) of any district. 

It is not, however, till the results from the different districts 
are placed together tliat we can fully appreciate their signifi- 
cance. We will there fne give the pr.jpuuimis of dark eyes and 
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liair under Topinard’s system, ignoring the complexion results tis 
they are rather vague and unsatisfactory^ : — 




Dark Eyes. 

Dark Hair. 

Index of 
Nigrescence. 



per cent. 

per cent. 


X. ^ 

g .. -g 

■ 27 -8 (13) 

83-6 (3) 

67. 2 (2) 

J 

3! 'o (5) 

7'^ -0 (11) 

57-4 (11) 

1 


r 28 *3 (9) 

80 -3 (8) 

64-6 (4) 

c. 

>2 .. .. ^ 

33 -2 (2) 

76-9 (13; 

54-4 (15) 




so -2 (9) 

61 -9 (7) 

E {a) 

1, J 

^ 31-5(5) 

SO -8 (6) 

61 -9 (8) 

W. 

28*1 (12) 

77-9 (12) 

57-1 (12) 

E. (j) r" •• "I 

1 31 '1 (7) 

81-9 (4) 

64-4 (5) 

\V. 

J 

L -28 - 2 (10) 

i rc-/(i4) 

1 55 -8 (13) 

X.E. 

14 J 

r 28 -2 ( 10 ) 

86 -0 (2) 

: 66-5(3) 

X.W. 

r •• •• 

L ^7 -d (14) 

80 ‘5 (7) 

58-5(9) 

E.C. 

lo J 

r 32 '4 (3) 

79-5(10) 

; 58 -0 (10) 

w.c. 

r •• ■ i 

L 5d*7(l) 

7/ -4 (17) 

46-2(17) 

S.E. 


r 32-0(4) 

81-8 (5) 

64-1 (0) 

S.W. 

L 22-1(16) 

1 75-6 a^) 

53-7(10) 

J urby, TJailausjhO 
and Michael i - 

r 20-5(17) 

73 -3 (16) 

54-7 (14) 

Maughold and m * * ' 
Lonan j j 

[ 22-2 (15) 

89 -4 (1) 

79-4 (1) 


a. As with Marown. b. Without Warown. 


Before commenting on these figures, we must again remind 
our readers that we are satisfied frmn internal evidence, and 
from eompaiison with Dr. Beddoe's tallies, that our ohserveis^ 
though their standard for eyes was fairly correct, saw the shades 
of hair as through a darkening glass, wherefore the index of 
nigrescence invariably conies out too high. The first remarkable 
feature is that the variations of eyes and hair rarely correspond. 
This is especially so in the Bed district (Xo. 5, W.C.) which has 
the greatest proportion of dark eyes and the smallest of dark 
hair, and the Castletown (Xo. fi, S,E.) and Douglas di-tricts 
(Xo. 0 , E.C.) are not far behind it in these respects. Such a ] ro- 
portion indicates an admixture of alien hh.»ud, though lu'ohtihly 
at some remote epoch. In tiie district containing the leiiiainir.g 
town, Eamsey (Xo. 4, X.E.), the exact converse is the case : the 
same remark applies to the whole northern divi-ion, and, even 
more markedly so, to the parishes of 51aughold- and Loimii.' 
r>oth these parishes are veiy r<nigld and naturally pour di^niLt^. 
ciiid it is likely enough that they eoutaiii a larger proportl'ii of 

‘ The dark eoirplexions seems to be most prevaVut in tl.e pirislies uf Tlah' \ 
and G-crinan. -sxliioh contain the two aricunt tow'Ui of Castletown and Peel. 

* Xortlierii. ^ Central. 

■* TllC^ bekn^ to the sheud'ng of Carll, ‘‘ the rousli country.*' 

I 2 
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Gaels than the other pari-hes. Anyhow, it is in them that the 
leaximnm of dark hair and all hut the inaxiuinni of lieht eyt < 
is found, and that the index of niurescence is luj^liest, this beiirj; 
just wliat ni’uht l»e t^xjieoted in a lara’ely (hielie populatinu. 
The coa^t of Guml erland. InIu^u ctpposite and within si;aht. may 
have held out ureater attractions to Xoiweeian -ettlers in the<e 
paiishes, so that, while the greater numher of their arrivals were 
]>rt)l)ahlv oil the west cctast of the inland, a^ the sandy shores of 
the north-westeiii district would facilitate the hauling up their 
^^liips, the greater nuinher <>f their departuixs naiy have Leen 
from the east coast. 

Tlii.'^ supposition is strikingly con firmed hy our residt'^. 
especially when those given by the noitli-we-tein paiishes 
of Jurby, Eallaugh, and INIichael, are eriuq^arcd witli eastern 
parishes of Maughold and Lonan (Xo. 7). the foiiner havirm' 
the smallest })iop(»rtien of dark eye^ and iionily tlie .‘'iiialle.-t 
of dark haii\. and the latter nearly the Muallest of dark eye-, 
and <[uite tlie largest r.f dark hair. The cou)p,u'i-oii of tlie 
norlh-ea:^tein coast with the north-westerid and of the soiith- 
easteiii vcith the .-'■aUh-we^tern gi\'es less domd^d results, hut 
it will he >eeii that in the south-west eiii di-tiiet the propor- 
tion of ilaik eyes i^ very small, and that of dnik hair is ni>t 
large. 

Let us now ^ee how the results from st.iture confirm tliose 
from colour. 

The average height of the noitlLoru di-tiiot is o feid T'GG 
inches, of the soutiiern, 5 feet 7‘4o inches. Then, divi<ling the 
i.slandt into thiee districts as liofoie, tlie nortlmin i- b feet 7*71 
iiiehes, the eentral, feet 7'31 iiu-lie^, and the southern, 5 feet 
7 •►b inches: tlie eastorir 5 fend 7'47 inclio-, and the we-tern, 
b feet 7*06 inches, the east end b feet 7‘40 iiielu‘s, and the 
western, b feet 7‘bO inches: tlie ca-t-ctnntial, b feet 7*44 inches, 
the we-t-centrah b feet 7'4G inche- : the m»ith-\\c-teni, b feet 
7*f>b inches, the south-eastern, b bet 7'b7 iiielies: thi^ south- 
western, b feet 7*bo inches: Jurby, I’allaugh and blicliael, b feet 
^*02 inclics; IMaughold and Lonan. b feet 7*34 incTe-. Here we 
tind the fair-haiieil men of Jurby, r>allaugh aial Michael takiiiu 
the kael in heiuhr, (dosely followed by the same j^aiThes, wiili 
the ailj.iceut fuiiish of Andieas, then by the nouhm'u and 
western districts, wliile the shortest men aie found in the 
east and west central districts, where there is an admixtuie 
of alien people in the towns, and in the most purelv 
ilistrict, lx., the fiarislies of iMaughold and Lonan. Thin the 

^ Pari-lie? of Jurhy, Andreas, Ballaiin;}!, ^Mieliac^, 

- l'a^t(“rn ’willi Mart.iwn and western without, 

^ East-^rn without Sflarown and western with. 
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taller men are found in the districts wliic-h, from tlie colour of 
eyes and hair, we have decided tu contain the largest propoition 
or men of Scandinavian descent and the shorter in those wliieh 
we have decided, in the same way. to be more })urely Ihielic. 
Tills is just what might have been expected. 

An interesting part of the l)escri]>tion Book'’ is tliat which 
gives the vaiiuus occupations of the Fencibles. The lapge pro- 
portion of them em[>loyed in .-onie trade or haiidicroft, viz., 40d 
eatt of 1,112, there being 709 labourers, is remarkable. 

The average heieht I'f the labourer^, d feet 7'Gl inches, is 
identical with their height as given by I)r. Beddoe in 1886.^ 
The lubniireis of the math aveiage 5 feet 7’81 inches, of the 
centre, o feet 7'dS inches and of the south, d feet 7’64 indies. 
The tallest woikers are the joiueis, averaging d feet 7T2 inches, 
and the shortest, the haiheis, o feet 7TS inehes, the general 
average stature of the woikei-, other than lahc)urers, being d feet 
7’o7 inches '^ 

We are now in a position to summarise tlie results we have 
arrived a^, and can state that, generally speaking, they distinctly 
coiiHrm Dr. Bjcddoe’s conclusicais that the })opulation of tlu‘ T>le 
of Man is Scandio-Gaelic, and that there is no very great differ- 
ence in the proportionate di>tiibuiion of Xoisemeii and (bmls 
in the north and south. Our results, however, enable us to 
state further that there appears to lie a deoid*.Ml pre})ondei;iiiei^ 
of Xijrsemen in the parishes of durhy, B<dlaugh, and Michael, 
and of ( hiels in the parishes of i\Ianghold and Loiian, while 
there are distinct traces of alien elements iii the districts i>f 
Douglas, Castletown and 1 Vm 4, o=^]>"^ci.illv in tlu^ hitter, where 
the large pro[)Ortic)ii of dark eves and iair hair is verv reinark- 
ahle. 

In Tables 1) <nid E will he f.aiiid the numhers and pereeiilages 
of the various eoui])lexion':. eye> and hair in e<tc'h paalsh, and in 
Table E the stature. Tluw' ere inteiesling in tlieiiiselves. hut, 

» xcepting ill the ]►anshe> of Biaddan ami "Malew, the numlKu-s 
aie tno small to allow* of eaiy ecn(4imi\'(* juflgimait being formed 
upon them. And yet the results as regards both ec)lc)ur ami 
:^’,ature 0 ]>proximate closely to what anyone knowing the idaiid 
well W'ould expect. The durhy people aie certainly the f<iiie-t 
ill the ishuid, though tliere is not so much ditterence between 
them and the inhabitants c)f the othei parishes, cspeeially tho^e 
of Ih'ide, as our figures? w'ould iiidieate. As reganD >tature 
]io[.ular opinion has it tliat the men of Jnrhy and Batrh'k are 
the tallest, and that Ballaugh, [Miehael. German, and Baisheii 
follow’ ill the order given, and, heaiiiig in mind that the parishes 

^ See “ Manx Xote Loot,” toI. iii, p. 33. 

2 See Table 2. 
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II.S 

of Patrick, German, ami Euslieii lose in stature from the 
elimination of the fishermen, tliis also agrees closely with cur 
tie 11 res. 


APPEXDIX. 


T act.e a . — Proporf ■ , 

' 

tilt 

'npvhAtu.il of 
" FoaCihliS.'' 

coclt y lsIi 

scyv'd'j III 

Parish. 


Population.* 

Peneibles. 

Per cent 

Bride 

(S> 

810 

26 

3 ‘10 

Jurby 

(Id) 

910 

23 

2'r3 

All h’eas 

(A) 

1 S92 

72 

3 -80 

Badaui^li 

(7) 

1.230 

39 

3 -21 

MiAiael 

(^>) 

1,21.5 

31 

3 (K) 

Lezayiv 

(5) 

1,905 

74 

3 70 

Olauaiiold and Kamsey 

(l-lj 

2,522 

67 

2 '05 



10,5S0 

335 

3*15 

y-jvtln'rn Parishes — 





Lonan 

(17) 

1,027 

26 

1 ‘49 

C>nehan .... 

UP 

l.oTO 

32 

3 OO 

Bra Idan and BouuLis . .. 

C.3) 

0,120 

175 

2*72 

Maroon . . 

(d) 

1.021 

38 

3 ‘71 

Cxerman and Peel 

(11) 

3.132 

91 

2 *91 



13.270 

302 

2-77 

( entral Parishes — 





Putrnk 

(12) 

2,092 

58 

2 ‘78 

'^ante>n 

(2) 

050 

31 

4 72 

Malew and CastlLlown . 

(1) 

4,(m)9 

237 

5 91 

Arbory .... 

(3) 

1.299 

50 

3 ’So 

Rushen .. . 

(lb) 

2,079 

39 

1 -87 



10,135 

415 

3 

I 'land' . . 


33 COl 

1,112 

3 *25 


^ Censuses were taken in 1702 and ISll, the above figures I ein- a nuan 

fwppn rni=» twn 
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Table B. — Percentage at each height heticeen 

0 ft. and ^ ft. 11 in. 

i 

i 

1 1S06. 

18S6. 

ft. in. 

' 


5 0 

o 

— 

1 ‘5 

3 

— 



4 

3*9 

1 '5 

5 

9-1 

4*0 

G 

IS *4 

6-0 

7 

20 -0 

15 *0 

8 

IG *9 

15*0 

9 1 

13 *5 

18-0 

10 

9-0 

13*5 

11 i 

4-S 

10 -0 

6 0 

1 -4 

9*0 

1 : 

1-1 

2*5 

o ' 

0’3 

2*5 

3 1 

0-1 

— 

i ■ 

— 

0 *5 

5 

; 0-1 

0*5 

11 


0 ‘5 


; V'X) 

101 
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AXD J. EeDDOE . — PhfJStrfd 
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1 
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•AiAiriv j 

1 

1 

* ^ t 

X'' 

?q 

■U, s 1 

1 I i 1 1 1 

;: 

Aprurj 

' 1 i 1 - - ' 

x 

'iV.oi 

i * " Vq ^ H — j 


•1.1AAIIPO 

! j ]— r-r:oxi>'rxXLtr-! 

1 i ; i — “Tq — ■ 

£ 


-III 1 : 

X 

'Lx;pi;;y; 

1 1 1 " I 1 " Z2 ?, a 2 -- I 

1 

E 

•u’.riuuo 

1 lj!||rH|Tfq>--i>o-:| 


•UIM'.'I 

1 , 1 1 ; 1 « -r ^ rc - j 

ri 

uiAr{U‘'X 

, 1 1 1 

S 

•fl-U-nr-K 



’A!A'iV>7 

1 j 1 j ^ ^ - 

i-- 

•[-.rqoiK 

I ! 1 i 1 1 

Z 

•liSutqiT:.! 
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1 
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Table C. — Ey,s. 



Li- 

lit. 

Xeutral. 


Lark 




Li-ht. 

Blue. 

Grey. 

Hazel. 

Bro\\ n 

Dark 

BLiLk. 

EAcle 

— 

o 

13 

8 

— 

3 

— 

J.irhr 

— 

o 

Id 

0 

— , 

— 

— 

Andreas . . , . ’ 

— 

o 

cO 

13 

— ' 

5 

•7 

KulIauiiU 


3 

10 

4 

1 

— 

— 

:Mieliacd 

— 

5 

l5 

o ' 

~ 

*7 

— 

I e/:l^ re 

— 

1 

73 

0 

— 

(; 

O 

AraucLiold. and 1 

liain^ey .. / 

1 

G 

4S 

- 

— 

5 

‘7 

NortLeru Farislios. . 

- 

21 

233 

47 

1 

21 

G 

L'tiiaii 


o 

20 

o 

— 

•7 

— 

Onid'an 

— 

4 

17 

3 



d 

3 

Braddan and 1 

Do^Aas .. J 

2 

5 

122 ' 

14 

4: 

10 

0 

Mai own 

— 

•> 

2G 

G 

— 

4 

— 

German and Peel .. 

3 

4 

G1 

-7 

-7 

14 

d 

Central Pari^lle^ .. 

5 

17 

2i ; 

27 

G 

41 

17 

Patrick 

o 

s 

37 

3 

— 

s 

— . 

San ton 

, __ 

s 

IG 

1 

— 

d 

1 

Malew and Castle- 
tov>n .. J 

1 o 

2S 

110 

17 

t 

30 

4 

Arbory 

2 

G 

30 

7 

' — 

5 

— 

Kuslien 

1 — 

G 

25 

o 

— 

1 

5 

Southern ^ari^lle-. . 

() 

oG 

257 

30 

i ^ 

10 

10 

Island 

11 

07 

73G 

104 

1 1 

114 

33 
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Table C. — Wrir. 





Light. 


Medium 

Bark. 

Sandy 

Red. Light. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Blaek. 

Bride .. .. — 

~ ^ : 



4 

13 ; 

J 

J iirby . . . . J — 

— i 3 

3 

10 

6 ! 

1 

Andreas . , . . | 1 

- 1 2 

— 

20 

30 1 

13 

Ballaugli . . . . i — 

i — i s' 

4 

4 

11 : 

12 

Michael , . . . : 1 

1 1 ' — 

— 

10 

14 ! 

8 

Lezayre , , . . 1 

‘ — ' 5 - 

1 

27 

31 : 

9 

Mauorhold and \ 

Ramsev J 

I 1 ' 1 ! 

4 

11 

41 ! 

] 

9 

Northern Parishes. . 3 

2 ' 24 

12 

92 

140 : 

50 

Lonan . . . . ! — 

o 

1 

1 

20 ■ 

2 

Onchan .. — 

1 1 , 3 

2 

8 

14 ' 

4 

Braddan and '' 

Bonglas J , 

3 21 

4 

43 

82 . 
i 

22 

ilarown « . . . — 

— ; 9 ' 

-- 

0 

' 22 

1 

German and Peel . . ! 0 

3 9 

3 

IS 

i 30 1 

1 I 

16 

Central Parislies . . 6 

7 ; 41 ‘ 

10 

70 

1 174 ; 

45 

Patrick . . , . ' 2 

. — 1 1 

s 

10 

31 

0 

Snnton . . . . j — 

! - i 1 ‘ 

— 

11 

' 18 

1 

Maleyr and Castle- 1 
town j ' ^ 

! 1 

1 " 13 

7 

74 

! 78 

53 

Arbory . . . C — 

^ 1 ! 

G 

, 13 

20 ^ 

10 

Rushen , . . . ^ — 

2 4 

2 

1 9 

16 

0 

Southern Parislies . . 7 

9 20 

23 

i UT 

i 103 

76 

Island .. 10 

IS 1 8S ' 

45 

; 2S5 

i 

! 4S3 

1 
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Coiiii>lcj:iod. 


Fair, | Dark. 

! 



Fair. 

'.Fi-esli. 

Pale, 

Sallow. 

Brown. 

Dark 

Swarthy. 

Bride 

3 

i 

i 15 

2 

— 

1 

3 

2 

J iirby 

5 

i 

2 

1 ; 

— 

1 

— 

Andreas 

20 

1 24 

3 

4 

— 

IS 

3 

Ballaugli , . 

14 

! 11 

1 

1 

— 

9 

3 

ilieliael 

6 

' 11 

1 


1 

13 

2 

Lezayre 

23 

! 26 

3 

1 1 

3 

13 

5 

Maugbold ar:d 1 

14 

27 

4 

' 3 

3 

IG 


Ramsej . . J 




1 

1 




[Xorthern Paris - os. . 

85 

i 

128 

16 

1 

10 

S 

73 

15 

Lonan 

3 

13 

1 

' — 

— 

6 

3 

Onclian 

7 

i 

1 

5 

— 

3 

3 

Braddan and 1 

GO 

4S 

4 

1 

i 1 

6 

45 

1 e> 

DoUiilas . . J 




1 




!Marowii . . . . , 

10 

13 

1 

1 ^ 

— 

0 

3 

Crerman and Peel . . 

30 

16 

2 

\ ~ 

2 

36 

5 

Central Parishes 

110 

103 

0 

' S 

8 

00 

10 

Patrick 

20 

14 

2 

i 1 ' 

— 

s 

4 

Santon 

12 

10 

1 

1 

5 

3 


ilalew and Castle- 1 

47 

70 

G 

2 

0 

40 

45 

town . . J 








Arborv 

8 

20 

1 

1 

“ 

8 

0 

Eushen 

11 

15 

— 

' 1 

2 

0 

4 

Southern Parishes. . 

107 

111 

10 

' 5 

li) 

74 

50 

Island 

30S 

375 

35 

23 

32 

240 

03 
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Ta!!LE D. 


Liiilit. Xtutral. Park. 


Ri-Wi. 


Total 

JS urn- 
la r. 

A’j 

Bcr 

cent. 

Xo. 

Per 

cent. 

Xo. 

Per 

cent. 


E 

26 

IJ 

3s ‘5 

5 

' IS -4 

11 

43 -1 

Jurby 

^V. 

23 

15 

65 -2 

o 

! ' 

6 

20 -1 

Aiulrea? 



35 

4S-6 

17 

23 0 

20 

27 8 

B ilLiugh . . 

W. 

39 

25 

64-1 

9 

33 '1 

5 

12 S 

MiJiaci .. 

AV. 

31 

IS 

52-0 

12 

35-3 

4 

ll-s 

Lczayre 

i:. 

74: 

■16 

02 -2 

11 

14 9 

17 

22 9 

MauglioiJ ai cl Ean'sey 

i: 

67 

1-0 

GO -0 

15 

22-5 

12 

17 '5 

Loaan 

IS- 

26 

16 

61 '5 

6 

23 1 

4 

15-4 

Oiiclian 

E, 

32 

16 

50 '0 

5 

15 0 

11 

31-4 

BiMULlaii ard Doimla? 

E. 

175 

95 

51 3 

cl 

19-4 

40 

20 ‘3 

^larocvu 

C. 

3S 

10 

50 0 

0 

23-7 

10 

26 -3 

Gt-nraii uiaI Fet 1 . . 

w. 

91 

33 

17-3 

25 

27 '5 

23 

25 -3 

Fau’iik 

AV. 

5S 

42 

72 -4 

5 

S *0 

11 

19 -0 

> .iitori 


31 

20 

04 5 

4 

. 12 9 

7 

22 6 

^Lilow and C'astlctouii 

i:. 

237 

113 

47 '7 

60 

27 -9 

5S 

21-4 

Arloi'v 

E. 

5U 

31 

62 0 

7 

14-0 

12 

24 -0 

Kudit-i 

AV. 

39 

25 

01 T ' 

0 

15 -4 

8 

2u '5 




1 

PariAi. 

IE 

Xo 

ur. 

Per ' 
cent. 

Alediam. 

Per 

cent. 

Park. 

X... 

cent. 

liride . . 

E 

5 

19-2 , 

4 

15 4 

17 , 

65 "4 

Jurby,. 

AV. 

6 

20-1 ' 

10 

43 - 5> 

7 

30 -4 

A n ireas 

AV. 

3 

4-2 

2' ) 

30 1 

43 

59-7 

-Failaugli 

AV. 

12 

3u -S 

4 

10-2 

23 

59 *0 

Alicliael 

A\'. 

o 

5 ‘7 

10. 

29 ■ 0 

•-> > 

64 *7 

Lezayre 

E 

7 ' 

9-1 , 

27 

36-5 

40 

54-1 

Al lugliolcl and Ranisey 

E 

6 , 

9-0 

11 

10 4 

5(3 

71*6 

Ennan 

E. 

: 3 

n-5 

1 

3-9 

22 

84-6 

Oueban .. ,, 

K. 

I 0 

18-7 

8 

25-0 

is 

56 -3 

Braddan and Ponglas 

E. 

2s , 

10 0 

43 

24-0 

PA 

59 -4 

Alarown 

C. 

9 

23-7 

G 

15 -8 

23 

GO *5 

Oernian and Peel 

AV. 

21 ; 

23-1 

IS 

19'8 

52 

^ 57 *i 

Pat nek 

AV. 

I 

19 0 

i 10 

1 17 2 

37 

1 63 *S 

Santon 

E. 

1 i 

j 3 -2 

> 11 

35 - 5 

10 

! Gl-3 

Alulew and CustletccMi 

E 

32 

1 13*5 

1 

31 -2 

131 

i 55 * 3 

Arbory , , 

E. 

7 

1 14*0 

1 13 

20-0 

3J 

i Co -0 

RuAien 

AV. 

8 

i 20-5 

! 9 

23 1 

22 

1 56 *4 
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Pair. i Dark. 


Parish. 


ITo. 1 

i 

Per cent. 

No. ! 

Per cent. 

Pride . , 

E. 

20 

76-9 

i 

! 

23 1 

Jiirbv. , 

\V. 

2L 

91*3 

2 ; 

S 7 

Andreas 

AV. 

47 

65 *4 

25 

34-7 

Ballaiiarh 

M'. 

26 

66 '7 

13 j 

3 5 -3 

Michael 

AV. 

IS 

52-9 

16 1 

47 *1 

Lezavre 

E. 

52 

70*3 

09 

29 -7 

Alaughold and Ram^t v 

E 

45 

67 -2 

22 1 

32-8 

Lonan 

E. 

17 

65*4 

i 9 I 

34-6 

Onchan 

E. 

21 

65 *6 

! 11 ! 

34 -4 

Praddan and Douglas 

E. 

ILS 

67-4 


32-6 

iMarown 

C. 

24 

63-2 

' 14 I 

36 ’S 

German and Feel 

MA 

48 

52-7 

1 43 

47 -3 

1‘atrick 

AV. 

45 

77 ’6 

1 13 i 

22 -4 

Santun 

E. 

23 

74-2 

8 ; 

25 -S 

!Malew and Castletown 

E. 

132 

1 55-7 

105 ‘ 

44*3 

Arborv 

E 

35 

1 7o -u 

15 

30-0 

Riisbea 

AY. 

26 

6J'7 

13 

33-3 


Taci.e D . — Elies add Hald. {Toiihianl’i Mdlivd) 


* 


Eyes. 

Hair. 

Parish. 


No. 

Per cent. 


No. 

Per cent. 



Li"bt. 

Dark. 

Light. 

Dark. 

Fair 

. Dark. 

Fair. 

Dark. 

Pride 


10 

11 

17-6 

52 4 

T) 

17 

22-7 

77 •3> 

J urbv 


15 

6 

71 -4 

2S-6 

6 

7 

4(3’2 

53 *H 

Andreas 


35 

20 

63 '6 

36-4 

3 

43 

6 '5 

93 -5 

Palliu'ali ,, 


25 

5 

S3 ‘5 

16-7 

12 

23 

34-3 

65 ‘ 7 

Michael 


18 

4 

81 -8 

lS-2 

2 

22 

8*4 

91 *6 

Lezavre 


46 

17 

73-0 

27-0 

7 

40 

14-9 

85 '1 

Atan^ludd 

Ramsey 

and 

40 

12 

77-0 

33-0 

6 

50 

^ 10 '7 

1 

bO *3 

Lonan 


16 

4 

SO -0 

20-0 

3 

22 

; 12-0 

SS '0 

(5 neb an ,, 


16 

11 

59 3 

4o -7 

6 

IS 

. 25 '0 

75 9 

Pra<ldan 

Poll "las 

ar'd 

95 

40 

67 ’4 

32*6 

2S 

104 

21-2 

78 -8 

Alai own 


10 

10 

' 65 5 

34*5 

0 

23 

28*1 

71-9 

German 


' 43 

23 

65 "2 

34*S 1 

21 

52 

28 'S 

71-2 

Patrick 


42 

11 

70 2 

20 -S I 

11 

37 

1 220 

77*1 

Sin ton 


20 

7 

74*1 

25 -9 

1 

19 

' 5 -0 

95 0 

Malew 


113 

58 

66 '1 

33*9 

32 

131 

i 19 6 

SO -4 

Arborv 


31 

12 

j 72-1 

27*0 

4 

30 

; lS-9 

81-1 

Ruslicn 


: 25 

1 

« i 

75 'S 

21*2 

s 

22 

26*7 

73 3 
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1 Witli Alurown. " Witliout Marowii. 
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Table F. — Stature . 


Pansli. 

i 

i 

Average. 

Tallest. 



Shortest. 


i 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

Bride 

E (S) ! 

5 

7 *50 

5 

11 

5 

3 

Jnrby 

W (1) ’ 

5 

S *25 

6 

0 

5 

4 

Andreas . . 

w (11) : 

5 

7*33 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Ballaugh . , 

W (2) ^ 

5 

7 ■&5 

5 

11 

5 

4 

Michael 

AV (3) 

5 

7 *85 

5 

11 

5 

3 

Lezayre 

E (7) , 

5 

7*61 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Maughold and Ramsey . 

E (SJ ; 

5 

7 *50 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Xorthem Parishes 


5 

7-71 

6 

0 

5 

3*43 

Lonan 

E (14) : 

5 

7*27 

5 

11 

5 

3 

Onchan 

E (10) ; 

5 

7 ‘47 

6 

0 

5 

4 

Braddan and Douglas 

E (13) ' 

5 

7*30 

6 

2 

5 

3 

Marown . . 

C (12) 

5 

7-32 

1 6 

5 

5 

3 

Grerman and Peel 

^ (17) , 

o 

7 ‘20 

1 6 

1 

o 

3 

Central Parishes . . 

[- 

5 

7-31 

i 6 

1‘40 

5 

3*20 

Patrick 

W (5) 

5 

7 *80 

6 

1 

5 

3 

Sant on 

E (16) , 

5 

7*22 

6 

2 

5 

3 

JIalew and Castletown . 

E (6) 1 

5 

7 *65 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Arbory 

E (4) : 

o 

7 -84 i 

6 

1 

5 

4 

Rushen 

W (15) ' 

5 

7*26 

' 6 

3 

5 

3 

Southern Parishes 

. . j 

5 

7 ‘55 

6 

1 ‘CO 

5 

3 ‘40 


Average height for the whole Island, 5 feet 7*52 inches. 


Table F. 



Average 

stature. 

X. ' 

C. 

S 

Total. 

Labourers . . 

ft. 

5 

. 

in. 

7*61 

205 

225 

279 

709 

Joiners 

5 

7 ‘72 

12 

7 

13 

32 

Tailors 

0 

7*08 

25 

22 

31 

78 

W eavers . , 

5 

7*43 

42 

33 

28 

lo3 

Shoemakers 

5 

7*49 

21 

35 

37 ' 

03 

IS 

Blacksmiths 

5 

7*41 

9 

i 4 


Hatters 

5 

7*32 

' 5 

7 

2 

14 

Barbers . . . . t 

5 

7*18 

1 2 

! 6 

3 

n 

10 

44 

1 

Masons , , , , ; 

5 

7 ‘45 

^ o 

1 O 

3 

4 

Other trades 

5 

7*25 

11 

' 20 

13 

Average of trades. . ] 

5 

7*37 

335 

362 

1 

415 

I 1113 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Headers of the Journal are invited to communicafe ainj new facts of 
especial interest ichicli come under their 'notice. Short abstracts of., or 
esirarts from letters, will he puhlwhtd at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marked Miscellanea'^ and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 


The following extracts are from ‘*The Australasian,” April 17th 
1897. 

Professor Baldwin Spencer will shortly publish a book on the 
experiences summarised below. The work will be awaited with 
interest by all students of primitive social life. 

Some Aboriginal Ceremonies. 

The proceedings of the Royal Society (Melbourne) were made 
memorable last week by Professor Baldwin Spencer giving an 
account of the experiences of Mr. J. P. Gillen and himself among 
the blacks of Central Australia during the summer of 1896—7. 
Professor Spencer left ^lelbourne last October for Central 
Australia — country he had previously visited as a member of the 
Horn Expedition — on jinrpose to be present at certain unusual 
ceremonies. Mr. Gillen’s residence of fourteen years among the 
Aruntas of Alice Springs in Central Australia has enabled him to 
associate with them on terms of the closest intimacy, and it is 
fortunate lor science that he has so well used his leisure in the 
desolate solitude of a far inland telegraph station. Professor 
Spencer visited the district as a member of the Horn Expedition 
three years ago. and has ever since been in constant correspondence 
with Mr. Gillen. On two occasions he has faced the privations of 
the climate at the only period of the year when he was free, 
namely, during the University vacation. When in Central 
Australia, at the height of summer, the thermometer is usually 
about 15tP in the sun, and never falls below l<jO* even at ii'ght. 
In order that both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen might be present 
at the fire ceremony, which is the most mystic rite of all, Mr. 
Gillen, who is looked on as a full member of the tribe, sent round 
the “■ hand-beekoner.’’ a churinya, or sacred stone, whose summons 

K 2 
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no black wouLil dare to disobey. For ei^liteen months prepara- 
tions were being* made, and early in the summer of 1S96-7 the 
tribe began to assemble at Alice Springs. 

Here for four months Professor Spencer made his head-quarters. 
In order to be at hand when all the rites were being performed, 
Mr. Gillen and the professor occupied a wurley (native hut) built 
on the sacred gTOund. and provisions were brought out from the 
station. Driven to desperation by dies, which had to be actually 
brushed oS every article of food while it was being put into the 
mouth, slowly grilling under the tropic sun, and choked by the 
clouds of dust which every gentle breeze raised, the two observers 
had to make notes, take photographs, and measure natives for 
scientific purposes, when other employment slackened. The uncer- 
tainty as to when and where the next ceremony would take place 
kept iMr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen at all times on the qni vivp, and 
on several occasions they had to tear after the blacks at mid-day 
over two or three miles of scrubby, stony ground, carrying heavy 
full- plate camera and notebook to get an accurate record of what 
was going on. In all. two hundred photographs were taken under 
extremely trying conditions. It is little wonder that the many 
friends of Professor Spencer were rather shocked to see him 
looking so parched and siin-dried on his return to civilisation. 

Initiation Bites. 

The Arnnta tribe, like several other Australian tribes, is divided 
into sections or classes, which are four in number. In their 
details the relationships of these classes are very complicated, and 
are fixed by definite rules which are carefully observed by the 
blacks. It may be briefly stated that a man must marry out of 
his owm class, while the children belong to yet a third class, 
certain members of which class are then his tribal brothers and 
sisters. 

There are fimr grades of initiatory ceremonies which an 
Arnnta man must go through before he becomes a full member 
of the tribe. Up to about ten years the boy lives in the women's 
camp, and accompanies them in their search for sucli food as 
roots, seeds, grubs, and the like. His tribal brothers then paint 
him on the chest and back, and he is thrown np into the air and 
caught. This is supposed to be beneficial to his growth. After 
this he now lives in the bachelors’ camp, and accompanies the 
bachelors on their hunting expe<litions. 

Eio;ht or ton years later he has to submit to circumcision and 
subiiicision, as described by Dr. E. C. Stirling and Mr. Gillen in 
the results of the Horn Expedition.^ After that he mav take a 
wife, and engage in other ceremonies. In the tribes of* Eastern 
Australia this stage is marked by the knocking out of one of the 
front teeth, a ceremony to which a good deal of importance is 
attached. Amongst the Arnntas, though a front tooth is occasion- 

1 ‘‘ Keport on the \Vo-k of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Australia.'* 
Part IT. Anthropology. London. Dulan, 1S96. 
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ally knocked out, yet the habit seems devoid of any sacred 
import, and appears to be a survival, the meaning of v^hich is 
forgotten. 

Totem and Chtirinya. 

When the candidate has reached thirty, or in some cases forty 
years, he takes part in tv'o sets of ceremonies Tvhich extend over 
several months, and it yras these ceremonies which Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen had such unique opportunities of observing. 
The first set deals with the various totems of the tribe. There 
are very large numbers of totems in tlie tribe, and to one of these 
each black owes allegiance, and may be called by its name. Some 
may be kanuaroos, others native peach trees, others dingoes or 
witchetty grubs, and so on. It has long been known that the 
marriage rules of the Arunta were governed, not by the totems, 
but by the classes previously alluded to. and why certain persons 
are attached to certain totems is one of the most peculiar and 
important results which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have obtained. 
Closely interwoven with the idea of the totem is the significance 
of the churini{a^ or sacred stones and sticks. These objects are 
flat, oval, or elongate pieces of stone or wood, carved all over with 
incised lines which, in the Central Australian tribes, are circles or 
segments of circles, while in Western Australia they take the 
form of zig-zag lines. Each man has his own claiunyn, which is 
apparently looked on as another emhodiment of himself, and yet 
at the same time it possesses a mysterious sacred significance. 
The women and the uninitiated are not allowed to look at it. The 
carvings on the chnr Ingas of persons of the same totem are very 
similar. The chifrinyas are not kept hy the blacks to whom they 
belong, but they are carefully hidden in some definite locality by 
one or two of the old men, each totein having its own particular 
set of such stations. The blacks state that in the dream-times ” 
of the far distant past, when their ancestors came into the 
country, tho.'^e of each totem ke]»t strictly by themselves. At 
this time they are not quite clear as to whether tliose whose totem 
was, say the wild duck, were really human beings, or partly the 
animals or plants the names of which they bear. 

The lines of these migrations are related in great detail in their 
traditions, and each camping ground is exactly located, so tliat 
the whole country is interlaced with lines of route, and dotted 
over with innumerable camps. When one of these “ dream-time ” 
ancestors died, he was turned into a spirit-child, and as such 
dwells near one of the camping grounds, always carrying in liis 
hand one of the t']inrif/ya<. Conception is believed to take place 
by the entry of one ot these spirit-cidldren into the mother, the 
s])irit-child dropping liis chiirinya on the ground at the time. On 
the birth of the child the place is searched for the lost chnrinya, 
and by the kindly offices of one of the old men the search is 
u.'sually successful. If it be not. a wooden one is made of hard- 
wood, such as mulga. The stone churinyas are the more ancient 
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form, and do not ajipear to be made at the present day. This 
then fixes the totem for the individiiah and exijlains ^yhy in the 
Ai'unta tribe the child is not of the same trjtem as one of the 
parents, as is the case in some of the neif^hbouring tribes of 
Central Australia. 

The member^ of each totem have a ceremony connected virli 
their totem, which they alone are allowed to perform, and which 
has for one of its objects the increase of the animal or plant fr<uu 
which the totem takes its name. The eating of this animal is not 
tabooed to those who bear its name, as is frequently the case in 
other parts of the world ; in fact, it considered necessary for the 
chief performer to eat portion of his totem, or the ceremony will 


General Brograni'nie. 

In their general plan these ceremonies are ranch alike. The 
chief performer is elaborately decorated with patterns in eagle- 
hawk down stuck to his body with blood drawn from some 
member of the party. This down is coloured red and yellow with 
ochre ; other parts of the body are smeared with a black pigment 
mixed with grease. The amount of blood drawn on these occasions 
is at times surprising, it being estimated that one man allowed live 
half-pints to be taken from him durinsr a single clav. The decora- 
tion of this performer is completed while the black candidates, if 
they may be so termed, are away hunting. On their return to the 
sacred ground they dance vigorously round him for bome time. 
In most of these performances the decorated men then imitate the 
actions of the animal whose totem they hear, and in some ca-^es 
the acting is described as wonderful. In one muck combat tw'o 
performers represented tu o eacrlehaw'ks strucg'liniJ* for a bone, and 
wildly flapping their wing>, wdiich w ere reprebunted bv a bunch of 
gum leaves in each hand. 

The parra, or sacred ground, w\as laid out with great caie, 
and one of tbe most ])eciiliar sights wms to see the candidates lying 
in a row wdth their heads close to a long bank of earth, as they 
were required to do diirinu- most of the iiiglits. Absolute silence 
was entailed, and tbe strain during the months through w^hich the 
ceremonies lasted must have been great, and have considerably 
influenced tbe hysterical, exalted frame of mind which the\" at 
times showed. 


Fire Rites. 

After a month devoted to preliminary rites the fire ceremonies 
began. The men to be initiated formed into a body and hold- 
ing a shield of gum leaves over themselves, went to tbe 
women's camp. They w^ere accompanied by a number of the 
old men swinging bull-roarers. This seeins to be the only 
occasion on which the women, on hearing the dread sound, do not 
run and hide themselves, nor are they at any other time allow'ed 
even to gaze upon the sacred implement. The women, who were 
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prepared, ran at the body of men, and tlirew bnrning branches on 
to them, which the men tried, not very effectually, to ward off 
with their roof of leaves. This ceremony was repeated daily for 
about a fortnight. Xext. a large fire, about 20 feet across, wms 
made and covered with green leaves ; on this terrible heap the 
candidates lay for some time, several at once, others calmly 
standing by and waiting their turn. The heat of the fire was very 
considerable. Professor Spencer knelt on the heap to try it, but 
could not endure it, even with thiok trousers on. This per- 
formance was concluded by all present howling and hurling 
tiresticks about. 

During the evening, when all the candidates were lying in a 
row as usual, one of the old men seated himself before them w'ith 
a decorated piece of wood Avhich he held upright, and slowly and 
steadily knocked on the ground. At each side of him another old 
man sat holding his w^rist, and assisting in this w^earisome work, 
w^hich, wdth most remarkable endurance, was kept up w'^thout a 
pause from half-past nine at night till about five next morning. 

The number of candidates wms very large, there being more 
than a hundred who were initiated. On the day following the 
final ceremony took place, the men crossing over to the women’s 
camp, and each kneeling on a fire there. 


Concluding Xotes. 

Each of the old men wdio were directing operations had men of 
his own totem under his charge, aud for whose proper initiation 
he was responsible. During the w'hole period of nearly four 
months they were not allow^ed to speak to him. At the conclusion 
of the rites they had to bring him some food-offering, such as 
cooked wallaby, and begged him to make them speak. lie then 
touched their lips, and the ban of silence was removed. 

A g*ood deal of the significance of many of the cei*emonies has 
probably been lost, but their main object seems to have been to 
test the endurance of the young men. and to teach them the past 
history of the tribe, while the possession of a knowledge of the 
correct method of jjrocedure by the old men, who practically 
formed a council for the administration of the whole series of rites^ 
would naturally cause them to be held in high esteem. 

As this ceremony is only performed at intervals ot many years, 
it is more than likely that, with the advance of the white man, the 
present may be the last occasion on wdiich it will be performed 
Avith the completeness in wdiich it was witnessed by Professor 
vSpencer and Mr. Gillen. The results so laboriously obtained are 
consequently of peculiar value. 
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A West Australian Custom. 

The follow* ing paragraphs occair in an account of a trial in West 
Australia in the present year, and are interesting for the mention 
(»t a curious custom They are I'rom “Northern Public Opinion,” 
Koebourne, March 6th, 169“ : — 

Jihiray^ Eohert, and lUincd/i, aboriginal natives, vrere charged 
with the murder of anotlier aboriginal named Harxy at ^lallinnini 
Well, Yule River, on or about December 20th last. 

Minnie stated that she ^yoI•ked for Mackay Bros. Her husband 
(Harry) and herself were working sheep at a well in Mackay's 
paddock. Four natives, namely, Jimmy, Robert. Duncan and 
Traveller, collected at a well called IMallinnini for the purpose of 
killing Harry. When Avitnc.ss came to the well they asked her 
Avhere Harry Avas, and witness said she did not know. Prisoners 
then said if she did not tell them at once where he wms they w^ould 
kill her. Told them Harry w^ent up the river to look for a turkey. 
The prisoners Jimmy and Robert went up the river to look for 
Harry, and the other prisoner (Duncan) stayed at the w'ell with 
witness and Traveller. Jimmy and Robert took a spear, tomahawk, 
and knife with them. Subsequently witness Avent with Duncan 
and Traveller to Avhere they found Harry's body ; it was not 
buried, but lying on the surface, a little distance from the Turner 
Creek. Jlnuay yave icif'd^ss some of decens'^d' s fat ; lie also gave some 
fo other nativts. Subsequently Jimmy and Robert went back to a 
Avell on Cobaland station. 


The following is copied from The British North Borneo 
Herald,” Ajmil iGth, 1897 : — 

Malay Card Gaines. 

The fulloAAdng from the “ Selangor Journal” giA'es an account of 
card games as played in that State. Perhaps some of our energetic 
Distract Officers will supply us wdtha similar list inAuting the local 
Avords in place of those y)rinted below for our next Asiatic 
■■Journal.” M e shall be happy to forward proofs of this article 
for the necessary correciions. 

The following are the names of the cards used in Selangor: — 

Hearts — Leknl: or PangkaJi. 

Diamond.s — Bettu {ntim) or Chlditk, 

Club s — Kla ? v e r. 

Spades — Lay on g KUng or Sakopong. 

King — Baja. 

Queen — Lroh or Xyrmya. 

Knave — Pekak or Hamha. 

Ace — Sat. 

'^J’o shuffle — Banclioh or Menggand. 
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To deal — Meinhagi, 

To cut — Ki-at. 

To sweep the board — Mtrel'mg oi* Mengglong. 

To pay all round — Menddder cJiingheh. 

A picture or court card — Angkojig or Kuda. 

A three — Jalor (t g., two thi-ees — dua jalor). 

A card (ordinary) — I) an a, 

A sequence — Glih {JJaiut sa-gllk). 

The three most important card games are: (1) rnain sakopong : 
(2) 'main clialait ; (o) main tiga 'lei or pakan, 

1. In tbe game called sakopong all cards from two to six inclusive 
are cast out, and five cards are dealt out to each of the players 
(who may be from two to four in number) ; a player leads 
Gi^y’onku n) the card and the next player has either to follow suit 
{tiirunAcan dauu sagaji') or throw down a card, turning it over 
{sitsnpkan). If the next player is able to follow' suit wdioever plays 
the highest card of the suit wins. If each player wins a trick, it 
is declared drawm isri). and in this case all stakes are returned. 

2. Aain chilnit is a variation of idugt-et-v n, but with thirty-one 
points^ (the Javanese, liowmA^er. play with tw'enty-one points as in 
Europe), Tavo cards are dealt by the dealer (^perdi) to each player, 
w'ho draw's (chcdiut) fresh cards ironi the bottom of the pack in his 
turn and gets as near as pO'>sible to thirty-one. If he thinks he 
cannot safely draw another card (c.^.. after twenty-six pips are in 
his hand) he passes " (wdiich is called “ Hit kechil " if he stops 
at tw^enty-six, tw'enty-seven. or tw’enty-eight, and blit htsar” if 
he stops at tw’enty-nine or thirty). 

If he obtains exactly thirty-one pi]>s, he is said to enter the 
points’’ (masnl matn); but no player can draw' more than seven 
cards, and if he has after drawing to the full limit still failed to 
obtain as manv ]>ips as he ivants. he is said to "tmter the pack” 
imasok dnirn). I may add that the tirst tA\o cards are called 
■’ IviKtsA this may be of various kinds — e.g,^ 

(1) Lnna.cnikah — / e., anjlong dtmgan .sat (a court card and an 
ace) ; 

(2) Kaching dhvr.ndang di-tugalkau — be., two aces ; a very con- 
venient liand, a> the ace^ may be reck(nied as either one or eleven 
as occasion may require ; 

(3) Lmias .sa-glahat or ^agnjl ampatblas — be., angkoug dengan 
dauu ampat (court card and four) ; 

(-1) Lunas dna jalor, tw'o threes; 

(5) Ace and tw'o, wdiich is the best of all. 

In playing’ ‘‘ chahut " the tens should be cast out (di-buang dauu 
puluh). When two players haA’e the same number of pips — e,g., 
nine and nine or eight and eight, the coincidence is described in 
the Avords Jutnpa di~Jnla'n. dl-adn^ kalali, di-cluibut, matiH 

^ This article ivas originally composL*d some time ago. and I hare since 
learnt that the game is playe<l both amivs by the Malay-^. If 21 points only is 
the game, court (.ards are not counted; but if the game is 31 points they are 
a’ so added in. 
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And again, when a player has obtained, let ns say, twenty- six 
pips with six carc.^. and so has only one more chance, and is afraid 
to risk it. his position is ridiculed in the phrase Sa-ncjgMc Flu 
KlangA a jest of obviously local coinage. 

The phrase “ Tengah iltDig " (half mast), again, is applied to 
twenty- tire pips held irrespective of the number of cards ; and if 
more than thirty- one are obtained, the player is said to be out 
{ hiati or masA: jjirif/g). 

(3) Da?i/L Tifja Ici or Palau is played here as follows r — 
Three cards are dealt by the dealer to each player and the 
wdnner is he who holds the greatest number of pips, with certain 
exceptions. 

f The best hand is three aces {^iga sat) ; 

The next is three threes (tiga jalor) ; 

The next is three tens (tiga pul oli) ; 

The next is three couid cards (tiga anglong or tiga 
Daun t7'tis ^ kudu.) 

Of other hands the best is a remainder of nine pips 
left after deducting ten fruni a hand of nineteen 
pips ( 

^The next is a remainder of eight pips and so on. 

A hand of tliree threes, it will be observed, is the second best 
hand in Selangor, whereas in Perak, according to 3Ir. Maxwell, 
it is thrown away as the worst. 

The stakes, wdiich are deposited in two heaps by each plaver, 
are here called ‘‘ kapahi ” and hujdi’t" (or ^kor) respectively, and 
the ■* kapahi ’’ is generally though not always greater than the 
*■ eZ.or in Selangor instead of the reverse. The latter can only 
be lo.st w hen a player sweeps the board. A single stake again is 
podid, but hertuivi is applied to betting between player>. and sorong 
or toko'/ig means to put down a stake before your rival replies with 
a counterstake (l( rtthan ov ihpan). A player who holds thirty 
exactly, is not out here — e.y., he may hold a cou^t card and two 
ten^. To look at the bottom card is menengo' anjkatan. 

Mr. Maxwell gives a number of names and phrases applied 
to particular cards and combinations of cards to which 1 mav 
add : — 

Two nines and a two ... China KeJi mengandar ayer ; 

An eight and an ace 
(making nine) 
with a court 
card or a ten 

and tw'o nines ... Semhilang hertelor ; 

Twm court caids and 

a nine . . . ... ... P arak hayd iia ksla ng ; 

The four of any suit ... Tiayig jamlan Ali. 

The explanation of hatidak kaki tiga, as applied to an eio*ht, 
appears to be that the eight has three pips on each side. Mlnta 
penok means I w^ant a six. and rniyda tomhakp I want tw'O pips 
(or three, as 1he case may be). ^ 
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Besides the above, there are miniature or bijou cards (chehi ) — 
e.g., chAci duahlas, chela Ivniahlas and 'tan or heretan dann saiahilch., 
etc., the daun cheki being distinguished bv their borders, e.g.. vjr 
kucldng, iiju nyonya, iyv. panjuufj, iyv luerak hesar, iyii kasnt : and 
again gdpnt^ gojAt hrany. ydpd hchin ; hahi. lalo 

rintek, babi pusat, habi Uchfn : kau rnerah, kau bidatMan lichin : 
layer, layer rintek, layer pit is, layer lichin. Six to seven people 
play these games, vddeh I hope to describe another time. A sort 
of whist is also played from time to time under the name of mum 
trvp. At this game a trick is called sapiidl ; to sweep the board 
is pidcol tani ; and the players who get no tricks at all are said to 
be sold up (kena kot). — W. S. 


Vocabularies of the Bugilai and Tagota Dialects, British 
New Guinea. By the Rev. James Chalmers, with a brief 
note on the Western Papuan Dialects by Sidney H. Ray. 

1. VOCABULABT OF THE BuOILAI DlALECT. 


Ang’er, meliguarna'niagana . 
Banana, agi. 

Death, qadala. 

Drink, ngiaaaa. 

Face, yet. 

Foot, iiiaka. 

Hand, t rang gab. 

Head, boiegct. 

House, oiCie. 

Hunt (kangaroo), dakaliran. 
Husband, i/Londe. 

Knife, yita. 

Life, traarna. 

Moon, kak. 

Neck. gata. 


Noon, yabadafukarae. 

Pool of water (used as mirror), 
angikanitra. 

Star, gatai. 

Stomach, karn. 

Sugar Cane, icala. 

Sun, yahada. 

Taro, bitj. 

Throat, iiaagapa. 

Water, ngi. 

What ? tinidadegapaina. 

Who? nitreda. 

Wife, git ram. 

Yam, gilehea. 

Yes, du. 


No, ydu. 

Kaka, the Great S[»irit, whose abode and actions are unknown. 
Yedo, the spirit of a man. 

Btmor., the place of departed spirits in the west. 


Bi'oILAI ^ 

One. Tarangesa. (Small finger 
of left hand.) 

Two. Metakina. (Next finger.) 
Three. Guigimetakiaa. (Middle 
finger.) 

Four. Topea. (Next to middle.) 


NUMERAL". 

Five. Manda. (Thumb.) 

Six. Gahen. (Wrist.) 

Seven, Tr<rnkgirn}>e. (Elbow.) 
Eight. Fodei. (Shoulder.) 
Nine. Xga)iia. (Left Breast.) 
Ten. Bala. (Right Breabt.) 
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2. VoCABriAET 

Ankle, sirinil. 

Armguard, mopa. 

Arrow, sopara. 

Banana, ioa. 

B ea rd , niakosa'iniisa'tfiu. 

Bird, paroai. 

Bow, fjar. 

Bowl of pipe, aturuka, 

Bot, n'^ao. 

Breast, pnp. 

Calf of leg. sara. 

Canoe, qaoa. 

Chest, ofaota. 

Chief, qae. 

Chin, viaqaota. 

Cloth, koei asooL 
Come, anorni/iana. 

Cut, as wood, Iraqi III . 

Dance, sara/n. 

Drink, ieirio. 

Drum, icarua. 

Ear, tnap. 

Eat, itiolstaoiuTiiii, 

Eye, pari. 

Father, sauiki. 

Fight, kiiiera. 

Finished, icanati. 

Fire, jan. 

Foot, nati. 

Forehead, ftpora. 

Flight ened, goea. 

Girl. lamtiasei'a. 

Go. pj^tona. 

Hail', pvMa, 

Head, kuna. 

House, darimo. 

Husband, saiiogu. 

Knee, icaiiri. 

Knife, fjiri. 

Lips, taper. 

Ho the r. qatn. 

Hoon. y/iano. 

Tago: 

One, iiradarja. 

Two, 'nlitiga. 

Three, nan. 

Four, mitifja niitiga. 

Five, nradaga. 


OF THE TaGOTA DiALECT. 

Kavel, furaii. 

2s et, Je/Hi. 

2^0, ktivan. 

2s*ose, mi>i. 

Paddle, n., uteara. 

Paddle, r., aridm. 

Peace, keoa. 

Penis, raakap. 

Pig, Tiiinao. 

Pipe, ivr. 

River, arania. 

Road, iirff.digum. 

Run, inoroorodara. 
Sandbank, karani. 
Scrotum, panta. 

Shallow water, karikatara. 
Shoulders, pauna. 

Sit down, peakat. 

Stand up, perarnut. 

Stars, dvrnpa. 

Stomach, daina. 

Stone, tarnaga. 

Sugar cane, aiaba. 

Sun, dari. 

Taro, srse. 

Teeth, kani. 

Thigh, n:aika. 

Throat, snkiapa. 

Tobacco, sakipa. 

Toe, big. pjidnpnduYa. 
Tomahawk, kahi. 

Tongue, tta. 

Wait, hiqatara. 

Walk, avu'oronio. 

H a ter, ranuka, 

\s ife, sarlka. 

H Oman, tnoream. 

Wood, fuel, atiati. 

H rite, dorodama. 

Yam, rniiLa. 

Yes, koe, io. 

I^OIEKAIS. 

Six, rnatitaha nan. 

Seven, motunahurnan. 
Eight, tnrvpiyian. 

Xine, itahnnan. 

Ten, 'niot It atari. 
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3. Maipca and 

One, monou. (Little finger of 
left hand.) 

Two, rei^re. (Next finger.) 
Three, ka^qju. (Middle fin* 
ger.) 

Four, inoretre. (Forefinger.) 
Five, aira. (Thumb.) 

Six, aukoro, (IVrist.) 

Seven, rairika rnako. (Between 
wrist and elbow.) 

[In these Vocabularies the \ 
cj = kw or q7L in quite.’'] 


XaMAU XcilEEALS. 

Eight, iny. (Elbow.) 

Vine, am. (Shoulder.) 

Ten, ana. (Neck.) 

Eleven, nine. (Left breast.) 
Twelve, inlkari. (Chest.) 
Thirteen, ainernekai. (Riglit 
breast.) 

Fourteen, ano. (Right side of 
neck.) 

^wels are sounded as in German ; 


4. Note on the ^Vestern Papuan Dialects by Sidney 
H. Ray. 

The Bugilai Vocabulary was obtained by the Rev. James 
Chalmers at a small creek on the mainland of New Guinea, about 
sixteen miles distant from the island of Datian. The people are 
not often seen, as they have no fixed abode and are sometimes far 
in the bush and at other times nearer the coast. According to 
one account the following tribes are associated with the Bugilai: — 
the Tebatalai, the ^Yasi, the Beralag, the Gaimalag and the 
tJibalag. Another acc(^iint gives the names: — Tabatata, the Bern, 
the Buzi, the Diupa. the Mat, the IVasi and the AViba. These 
names are of some interest and possibly connect the j^eople with 
those of the Western Islands of Tonies Straits,^ The terminations 
I'tl in Bugilai, Tebatalai, and lag in Beralag, Gaimalag, XJibalag, 
are the words used in the i.slands to denote a clan or tribe. (Saibai, 
Dauan and Western Tribe generally hub. Eastern Tribe, Murray 
Islands, etc , le.) The fii'st portion of the words Bugilai, Tebatalai, 
Beralag and Gaimalag. show* the Saibai' Avords hag. cheek, taha. 
shoulder, htro. rib, gaima, abscess. This method of naming the 
clans is found also in the IVestern Islands of the Stmits wliere 
are found the Kulkalaig. Gumulaig, Kauralaig and Badulaig, with 
names derived from ktdka. blood, gamu, body, kaJira., ear, and had, 
ulcer. 

Though there is this agreement in the method of naming the 
tribes, the vocabularies of Saihai and Bugilai show very few 
common words. With the language of the Dabulai, a mainland 
tribe to the east, the Bugilai shows some connection and the Dabu 
generally, has more agreement with the language of the Eastern 

^ See ‘‘Ethnograpliv of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits/' by Professor 
A. C. Haddon in “ Journ, Anthrop. vol, xix, pp. 207— A40. 

- Saibai is used as a collective name for the Western Tribe, though properly 
only the nime of one island. Utruinnuirs and Toeabiilaries of these dialects 
will be found in “ A Study of the Languages of Torres Straits,” by Sidney H. 
Ray and Alfred C. Hnddun in "Proe. Roy. Irish Academy,” 3rd series, rol. ii, 
pp. 463-€>16, and vol iv, pp. 110-373. 
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tribe of tbe Straits (Marraj Islands) than ^itli any of its nearer 
neighbours. This is illustrated by the following words : — 

Drink ... Bugilai ngi-natia, Dabu iae-noni. 

Foot . . maha. Dabu -nialc, Murray Is. raelc foot- 

print. 

Hand (palm) .. trank-qab, Dabu tajig-kor, Murray Is. tag- 

gal. 

Head ... ,, leneqpt, Dabu hnakut. 

House . . .. rant. Dabu laa. 

Knife .. yita. Dabu ata. 

!Moon . . .. A'uA', Dabu qaic. 

Keek ... qatai, Sabai katb. 

Koon ... yalada-tiikame. Dahu. yahada-tiikame-da. 

Sugar-cane Lcala, Dabu ic^ra, Saibai geru, Murray Is. 

nerii. 

Stomach .. kahi, Dabu kohi, him, Murray Is. kern* 

Sun ... ,, yahada^ Dabu yahada. 

Throat ... ,, iiangaga. Dabu ninilvjy. 

IMater . .. Dabu Saibai ni. 

Yes ... ,, an, Dabu ao, Saibai ica, MunMy Is. icao. 

The Tagota vocabulary was obtained by Rev. James Chalmers at 
a village on the south or right bank of the Fly River about forty- 
five miles distant from the north point of Kiwai Island, in Lat. 8° 
25' S. and Long. 142' 28' E. Very little is known of the people.^ 
The iMaipua numerals were obtained in the Purari Delta, east of 
the Fly Delta. 

The Tagota language shows some agreement with the language 
which, with dialectical variations, is spoken on the island of Kiwai, 
on the adjacent mainland west of the Fly Delta, and on Bampton 
Island.' 

There are also a few agreements with the Maipua, on the east, 
and with the Dabu and Torres Straits dialects. These are shown 
in the following table : — 

Ari'ow ... Tagota, Dabu tahora. 

Bow . . gai\ Daudai and Saibai gagari. 

Drum ., 2 rarzfa, Dabu arap, Saibai and Murray 

I^. ivanip. 

Fire .. ,, jau^ Dabu Maipua iaiL» 

Forehead ... ,, apora, Saibai pcEr?£. 

Ktiife ... g^^d, Daudai giri. 

River ... arahin^ Daudai onriao. 

‘“^tar ... ,, iMaipua (Zopo. 

... Kiwai 6‘a/,]Maipua dare. Found 

also as far east as Cape Posses- 
sion, Toaripi, save. 

^ A brief account of Tagota village and people will be found in the “ Annual 
Krport on British !Ne^ G-uinea for 1889-90,” p. *18 'C.A. 105, 1S901. 

- In the Study of the Languages of lorres Straits/’ these dialects are 
included in the general term Daudai. 
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Taro . , , Tagota, Khvai saso. 

Thigli ({'allca, Daudai itwgi. 

Tobacco . . sal’ojja, Daudai. Saibai sid:vhn^ 

Murray Is. suhiih, Dabu sakaha. 

Tomahawk . kali, Daudai kali. 

Woman . . ,, t no ream, Dabu mure. 

Yes ... 10 , Daudai io, Dabu an. 

With regard to the words given in Bugilai, Tagota, and Maipna 
for the numerals, it is probable that in some cases they are names 
of parts ot the body, and not true numerals. The parts of the 
body touched when counting are indicated in brackets. In iMaipua, 
e.g., the words given for six, ten and twelve, appear in a vocabulary 
of the language^ as aukoro, a cane gauntlet (on wrist), ano, the 
shoulder, iiukicari, the chest. 

Some of the Bugilai words given as numerals correspond, 
though not exactly, with Dabu names for parts of the body.- Of. : 

Metakina, two, finger next to little finger, with Dabu mutukini, 
middle finger. 

Tupea, four, forefinger, with Dabu tv pi, forefinger. 

Manda, five, thumb, with Dabu ynag, thumb. 

Galen, six, wrist, w'ith Dabu rjalvn, wrist. 

Trankginihe, seven, elbow, wuth Dabu tang-kurn^ elbow. 

Fodei, eight, shoulder, with Dabu_pa^Ztr, shoulder-blade. 

Kgama, nine, breast, wuth Dabu gnam, breast. 

Bala, ten, breast, with Dabu dor, chest. 

These vocabularies confirm what I have elsewhere stated as to 
the great variety of languages in the Western Division of British 
Xew Guinea.^ Some confusion a^i^es through the Vocabularies 
appearing under various names, but it seems possible to distinguish 
the following groups: — 

1. Elema (Toaripi or ^lotumotu) about Freshwater Bay. 

The Orokolo betw’eeii Maolatchie Point and Alele River 
is not very different from the Elema. 

2. !Maipua, in the Purari delta. Vocabularies of Tumu and 

Evorra given by Mr. Be van* are not very different. 

3. Daudai, comprising Kiwai and Domori in the Fly delta, 

Perem (Bamptoii Ibiandj and coast opposite (Mowat). 

4. Tagota, up the Fly River. 

5. Dabu and Toua. on the coast opposite Saibai. 

6. Miriam, the Eastern Islands of the Torres Straits (Murray 

and Darnley Islands). 

7. Bugilai, coast opposite Dauan. 

8. Saibai, the Western Islands of Torres Straits, 

^ Annual Report on British Xew G-uinea for ISOS—t,” pp. 120-122. 

- A Dabu Voeabnlarv is given in the '* Annual Report on British Kew Gninna 
for lSOO-91,” pp. 128-132. 

^ " Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiv. p. 16. 

* “Toil, Travel and Biscoverv in British Vew Guinea/' by T. F. Bevan. 
London, 1389. 
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The following short vocabulaiy exemplifies the differences of 
these dialects : — 


English. Head. | San. Moon. 


Elema 

. . ' arofave 

Orol'olo 

. . haro 

Maipim 

. . ukii 

Kiicai 

.. epuni 

^oivat 

.. epurn 

T a got a 

. . , kana 

Eahu 

. . , bunkut 

Mirtam 

. . kerehi 

Siigihii 

. . heneqet 

Saibai 

, . , kuiko 


sare 

. . papari 

liTf re 

.. pnpare 

dare 

, . ia . . 

SOL . . 

. . sagara 

iicio 

. . gamano 

df/t'L 

, . nxano 

pahrnla 

. . qah 

gereger 

. . hi eh 

yahada 

. . kak 

gotga 

.. mvlpalu 


Star. 

1 House. 

koru 

. uvi. 

kou 

. vvi. 

dopo 

. marea. 

g>tgi 

. moto. 

oroi 

, mantv. 

darupa . 

. daritno. 

p iro 

. , ma. 

icer 

. * meta. 

qata> 

, miie. 

tifin 

. lago. 


Vocabulary of Australian Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood of Cooktowiij North Queensland. By Eiohaed 
Phillu'S, with a note by Sir>XEY H. Bay. 

[The unmarked words were collected by Mr. Phillips. A few 
others collected by Captain Cook, Forster and Captain King have 
been added for comparison and completeness, and are distinguished 
by the letters c, F, and K. See following note.] 


1. Tucabidary. by 

Angry (with anger), 'koohj dea. 
Animal, hi Inna. 

Ankle [^cJwnguni c. 

Arms, tigakuol \_aco, acol, C. 
Astonishment (expression of). 
lyaixaic ! clierr, cherco, tut-tut 
c. 

xVt, of, Lee, hi. 

Bag, oonyonn Icliarngala c. 

Beard, icalar [iraZZar c. icbUaJi 
K. -• 

Belly [inehaal F. 

Bite, V. dlndnl. 

Black, mooiiie. 

Blood, gannhe. 

Boat, or ship, uJal. 

Breast [coyor c. 

Camp, nangoor^ yaatnla. 

Canoe, icangga^ marakan \_mari- 
gan c. 

Clay (edible white), gammai. 
Cockatoo (white), icandar, 
\_icanda c. 


Richard Phillu's. 

Cockatoo (black), ngoorah. 
Cockle, clam panhigo c. 

Come hither, kattay-yeurigo, 
[/ui/n, niM c. 

Corroburee. goonhali-iearrally . 
Cow or Bullock (animal-tem- 
ples-wood-Avith), niintia walloo 
yoko dea. 

Dead, heony, lieni. 

Disobedient (ears none), niilka 
hlOol. 

Dog, got a [potta, kota c. 

Drink [chuchula c. 

Drink (beverage), hoiinj. 

Drink (verb imperative), poo- 
tala. 

Ear, milka, [mllkah K. 

Ears, \_tnelea c. 

Earth, hoho Atoapoa c. 

Eat \_hoota-yatta c, hootina F. 
Eat (imperative), poofaZa. 
Elbow ly tenet K. 

Elder, yaba. 
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Eye [caret’, ine-ell K.] 

Eyes, meel \_}neid c. 

Fatliev, bayha \_dii}ijo C. 

Feathers [iteyr K. 

Fingers \_mndfjulhdh K. 

Fingers (tirsr. second, third). 
legalbLfija Q. 

Fingers (little), ngahit, [eSoor- 
iiahiJj tin hi I c. 

Fire, yoco '_meaiia7ig c. 

Fish, yoyo [ jKjteea c. 

Fly (iiisectj, mowee [_tahiigga. 
chapaiui c. 

Foot, fitmal Ijeet^edamal c. 
Forbidden, sacred, tahool. 
Forehead, icalloo. 

Friend [Jtclittc K. 

Full, de<fj dear. 

Go along, away, or on, [fa /fee, 
talitee K. 

Go down, tnkai. 

Hair, inoaree jnorye c, inorreali 

K. 

Hand, mnngah 
Hands \_iiiarigtd c. 

Head, carttpo'jo \jr igeegee C 
Heel [h}n'-n ror c. 

Huts ijjetrhah K, 

Kangaroo, Indnr, ngargelin^ ira- 
dfti\ \^7)ie/nia}i K, Icangooroo c. 
Kill, i\ hoOiitaL 

Knees, hoongo^ k 

Leg [peegnorg'i F._ 

Less, wanting, minus, mooL 
Liar, ictuigair>i,ign. 

Lie (or sit), nlfignL 

Lie (tell untruth). 7 rang a- inn ir 

Lips, yeenliPt^ ' y>‘,,dte c. 

Living, ngamhonrgo. 

Loriquet i peiyere. gn^rpier C. 
Man, bania. 

Mangroves, btiyi\d>arra. 

]\£ore, (jOj gonra. 
j\[usic, goonhidi. 

Xails (tinger), g>.ullce [hidhe C, 
Irdhe K. 

Kamo, poo -rep. 

Native cat \_pjffod c. 

Naveh vioidyll [Jo<dpoor C, tool- 
pdrd K. 

VOL. XXVII. 


Neck, ngahoo [doomhoo C, f. 
Nippies, gooyoo Icayo c, coyo- 
bp r rah K. 

None, no, uiool. 

Nose, loono, [bonjoo C, emerda. 
poteer K. 

Nose-stick, tabonl [tapooL 
Of, at, bee, hi. 

Paddle r. [pelenyn c. 

Paint (streaks of white) [car- 
banda C. 

Parrot, peerpiepy. 

Pigment { iroparr K. 

Posteriors [Z^occa F. 

Quail /i. lhahhee. md~dlnr K. 
River, perie. 

Rope, gonnibin [^gnrha c. 

Run, i\ dindal. 

Sea-sand, yooal \jjoicallj C. 

Shake hands, (hands to it). 

mango nanga. 

Ship, boat, idah 
Sit down \Jal:ai C. 

Sit, lie, nlngaJ. 

Skv, tyeeree \Jipre. hear re C. 

Sleep, n'angn. ipionn 
Smooth, maupoon, j_//ocr corrar 
C. 

Sole of foot, frunaUdargol [phft 
mal c. 

Son, yoomonr [jnmffrrp c. 

Speai‘, halh<i 'gnlha, c. 

Spirit, ghost, u'oic. 

Stomach, gamhooL \^gippa C. 
Stone, namhaJ, iicalba r. 

Strike, kill, hoontoh 
Sun. ngalan, [gaUan c. K. 

Talk, words, hthn. 

Teeth, mooli r, \_rnydfrp. mide 
molpfir K. 

Temples, ir dJoo. 

Thii^hs. k'uonan. \^coman c. 
Thumb, inangal-hangaron^ \jd>onr 
balga c. 

Toe (great), tamul-hangaroo. 
Toes, eberdh k. 

Tongue, aiidar, itnijnr 0. 

Turtle (male),aooccw/<, c. 

Turtle (female), \_manitingn c. 
Water, jjo^/rh [^;ofj?-ai e. 

L 
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White man, icana. 

With accompanying, full, Jeor, 
dea. 

Woman, .doonang-ai, \jiiooljyel c. 
Womera {throwing stich)^ mel- 


ynvro, womera [inelpairo 
fuel pier F. 

Wood, tree, yoho, \_yocou c. 
Tams, gang-a, [^oiaracofn c. 
Younger, haha. 


PRON'ory?. 


I, ngayu. 

Thou, nu'tidn. 

Thine, of or to thee, nanoo. 
Its, of or to it, naagoci. 


They two, huola. 

What, ana. 

What is your name ? pooree 
nanoo ana / 


One, nopiingo. 
Two, got era. 
Those two, buola. 


Numerals. 

Three, couto. 

Any number more than three, 
hargoa. 


2. Xote hy SiDXEY H. Eat. 

Mr. Phillips has not indicated the orthogi-aphy used in the 
Vocabulary, but it is evidently that common in Australian 
Vocabularies, be., English, with oo=u, ai or ay for e, e or ee for f, 
oil or ow for an, etc. 

This vocabulary is of interest, as it comes from the place where 
Captain Cook and Forster collected the first list of words in an 
Australian language, Cooktown being on the south bank of the 
Endeavour Eiver, where Cook beached his vessel for repairs in 
1770. Fifty years afterwards, in July, 1S20, the Endeavour Eiver 
was visited by Captain King during his survey of the Australian 
Coast. He collected a vocabulary^ and compared it with that of 
Cook, showdng that the language of the aborigines had changed 
very little during the fifty years' interval. Mr. Phillips’ Vocabu- 
lary is evidence of similar fixity after a further fifty years’ interval. 
The vocabularies of Cook and King were replanted by Curr in hia 
book on the Australian Race.^ Ko new information was then 
available. 

The language of this notice seems to have a considerable range 
southward. Curr gives vocabularies from Weary Bav, Palmer 
River, Granite Range at head of the Mitchell River *^and from 
Walsh River.^ All these show' correspondence with w'ords in this 
vocabulary from the Endeavour River or Cooktown. 


^ “^farrative of a Survey of the Inlertropical and Western Coasts of 
.-\.usti*alia/’ Capt. P. P. King. London, 1827, pp 308-360. 

- The Australian Kace,” by E. M. Curr, Melbourne and London, 18S6, voL 
ii, pp. 302-393. 

^ Op, cit.j vol. ii, pp. 394, 395, 398, 414. 
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EndearourE. Eaglisli. 

or Cooktown. ® 

Other Places. 

icalar 

. . Beard 

Weary B., G-ranite Range icalla. 

yaamha 

. . Camp 

Weary B., yaiuba^ Granite R,, yampa. 
Walsh R., yumhihiga. 

rnarakan 

.. Canoe 

Granite R., miirragan. 

kattay 

. . Come 

Weary B., kiittai^ Granite R., kidta. 

gota . . 

.. Bog 

Palmer R., oota. 

meet . , 

Ere 

Weary B., meil^ Granite R., meet. 

gogo 

. . i Fish 

Weary B., kooea. Palmer R,, yyi, Granite 

1 

R. and Walsh R,, ko^yii. 

moaree 

. . ! Hair 

Welsh R., moor a. 

carnpoqo 

. . : Head 

Palmer R., ainhogo. 

hauia 

. . 1 ilan (blackfellow) 

i 

, Weary B., hiunma^ Granite R., pv,mma^ 

\ Walsh R., hamma. 

nogvnqo 

. . ! One 

\ Weary B., nohtn. Granite R,, nvpun. 

mngal 

. , 1 Sit 

1 Walsh R., nginna. 

icanffo 

, . ' Sleep 

' Weary B., warungo. 

kalka 

. . Spear (war) 

Weary B., Granite R., Walsh R., kidln, 

1 Palmer R., iilka. 

gippa 

, , Stomach . • 

; Weary B., tepar^ Granite 'R.^juppa. 

ngala)i 

. . Siin 

Weary B., Granite R., uagarj Walsh R., 
kurry. 

cooto 

. . Three 

' Granite R., kartu. 

htiola 

*. Two .. .* 

! Walsh K., loolerry. 

Rihia 

. . Mliite man 

\ Weary B., wanyar. 

yoko. . 

. . "Wood 

' Weary B., Granite R., toko. 


MaBj of these words have a very much Vvuder range. 


3. Xatiue Xa^nes of Places near Cooktown. hy Richard Phillips. 


Cooktown, Gaiigarie. 

Grassy Hill, Gamhih 
Mount Cook, Wainhdr, 

Little Mount Cook, or Olive's 
Hill, Kaiar. 

Sloping Hill, Guhuv. 

Country near Gobor, Yergoa. 
Peak east of Keating's Gap, 
Yera^f'arita. 

Mahmie Peak, Ka nirindiingeri. 
Peak ^vest of same, Tokortokal. 
Xormanby Range. Yangal. 
Table Top Mountain, KaJka- 
oonda. 

Connors Knob, Kapoonda- 


Mount near Fullers, Upper 
Endeavour, Boolhll. 

Patrick's Point, Golay. 

Mount Saunders, Milngar. 

Sierra between Mt. Saunders 
and Indian Head, Yaiyoo. 

Indian Head, Yeta. 

Old Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, Goongoor. 

Xew Mission Station, Cape 
Bedford, iJayda. 

Freshwater lake near Cape 
Bedford. MantyiL 

Endeavour River, Tuolga. 

Annan River Yu koo r. 
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An Ethnographical Collection from Ecuador. 


Duijlxg Ills expeilition to tlie Great Andes of tlie Equator not many 
years ago, the -svell-knoTvn Alpine explorer Mr. Ed>vard Whymper 
made a considerable ethnographical collection, pi'ocnred in the 
neighbourhood of Quito and of various other places. The col- 
lection consists chiedy of stone implements and pottery, and has 
been partially hgtired in Mr, Whymper’s book ; but its acquisition 
by the Christy Collection of the British Museum has made it 
possible to study the objects in greater detail. Ecuador is a 
district of peculiar interest, for towards the^e high valleys con- 
verge the influence of Peru on the one side, and that of Colombia and 
Central America on the other. Influences from the less civilised 
Indian tribes lying to the east of the Andes are also perceptible, con- 
necting the arts of the Xorth Western peoples with those of the 
Amazon tribes, and the inhabitants of Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
West Indian Islands. Thus, distinct forms of stone axe-heads are 
common to Peru, Ecuador, the Upper and Middle Amazon, Vene- 
zuela. Cluiana and the Antilles. Stone implements, pottery 
vessels and such-like objects form an important part of the un- 
written archive^ of these regions, and fortunately they are still 
to be found in numbers by those who are in a position to make 
patient s^earch. Few people have used their opportunities better 


Fro I. 



a. 5 ,\-j. 

c. Otovalo 3^. 
e. Otovaln. -t-y. 

fj OUilLi, iic-ar Quito. 3-p^. 
j. Quito. 5b 
1 . hiohainbu 4b 
n. Cavambe. 3b 
p. Xt'ar Hiubamba. 34. 
r. Peiiipo. 5. 


h. Carranqui. 
n. Cayambe. 2-'-, 
f. Cayambe. 4V 
h. Quero near Riobduiba. 4 
A*. Quito. SYrr- 
in. Cayambe. 4b 
0 . Cayambe. 3^,, 
q. Penipe. 3 b 
s, Santa Lum.i, Quito '2J-. 


(The numeral- in each case denote inches, p, is dcdvm too lon<^ between th^^ 
lateral notches and the edge. The butt of I is not quite accurate ) 
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than Mr. Whvmper; to almost every specimen he has affixed the 
locality in -which it was procured. The objects collected by him 
have therefore a considerable value, and can take their place as 
documents, which may some day be of great use when the blank 
spaces of South American history come to be filled up. The best 
source of information on the arts of the South American peoples 
is Dr. Max Uhle’s *’ Kultur und Industrie der Sildamerikanischer 
Yolker/’ Berlin, 1SS9. 

In view of the exceptional situation of Ecuador, it is not 
surprising that the variety of forms of stone axes should be 
exceptionally large. The contrast wdth Colombia is in this respect 
very striking. In the accompanying outlines, a number of these 
types are given for purposes of comparison with similar forms 
occiiiTing elsew'here. 

The plain forms, Fig. I, a and h. occur commonly both in 
Colombia and Peru. They seem to be almost the only Colombian 
forms which cannot be easily traced to a foreign source. The 
type with lateral arms at the butt, represented by Figure c, seem.s 
to have come from Peru, and is there found both in stone and 
bronze. From Peru it passed into Bolivia, and through Ecuador 
into Colombia. An exactly similar specimen to c, but smaller, 
was dug up two or three years ago. at Highgate. St. Catherine, 
Jamaica, by Inspector F. S. Church, who'=^e collection was ac- 
quired by the British Museum last year. This is but one of the 
numerous instances of resemblance between types common to the 
Antilles and Ecuador, though, as would be naturally expected, 
these resemblances are most frequent in the islands most acces- 
sible to the South American Continent. 

Form d may be is a variation of c. Here again the depression at 
the butt finds a parallel in a West Indian axe-head in the British 
Museum. Form c is a beautifully finished example. It belongs 
to a type conjectured by Dr. Uhle to be a late development, and 
wdilch seems to have i^eached perfection in Ecuador. But in 
Egypt, where forms c and e are both known, e appears to be the 
older. It is found in miniature, and of copper, in Foundation 
Deposits from the IVth Dynasty onwards, and of bronze in a size 
suitable for practical use. 

Professor Petrie has also discovered this form at Kahun in stone 
and chert, belonging to the Xilth Dynasty.^ But whichever form 
is the older, the occurrence of both in culture-areas so wude apait 
as ancient Egypt and Peru wmuld seem to show' that one form may 
be a natural development of the other, or that both may have 
developed normally on parallel lines. All the examples of e in 
the collection come from Cayamhe, Otovalo and Cavraiiqui. 

Forms / and g have ears of another kind. In f they are raised, 
w'hile in g they are in the same plane as the surface of the axe : 
the obliquity of the butt in g is w'orthy of notice. Both types 
are represented in the Stubel collection, and g occurs also in Peru,- 

^ Petrie, “ Ten years’ digging in Egvpt.” liOndon, 18U2, p. 112. 

2 XJkie, he. Plafe XTIIl, Pig. 3. 
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The examples of / are from Quito, Otovalo. Cayambe; of <j, from 
Quito, Cayanibe and Penipe. 

Form A, all examples of whicli are from the neighbourhood of 
Riobaniba, has not an exact parallel in Uhle (but of Plate XV, 
Fig. 16). The ears are more sharply cut than in the case of rather 
similar forms, common to Peru and the Antilles. Formji' seems 
a variant of the same t^^e. Form m, with its bulging sides, 
recalls an axe -head from Guiana.^ 

The forms A*. /, yi, o, are all distinguished by incurved sides. 
Foiun Z resembles some Peruvian bronze axes. With form p, a 
distinct type is reached, and one which originates, according to 
Dr. Uhle, not in cultured Peru, but among the less civilised 
Indians dwelling on the eastern slopes of the Andes, The method 
of filing out the lateral notches was possibly by means of a cord 
used with sand. On the River Napo the binding of these axes is 
covered by a thick coating of beeswax-mastic’^ i^Iore than one of 
the figures given by Uhle come from Macas, and were made by 
the Jivaro Indians, The type has had a wide distribution both to 
east and west. In the west it has penetrated Ecuador and Peru, 
IMr. Whymper’s specimens coming from Riobamba and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the east an extensive trade seems to have existed as 
far as the Middle Amazon and the lower course of its tributaries : 
for in these countries stone for axes was difficult to procure.'^ 
It reappears in Venezuela, Guiana (Im Thurn, Plate X, 3) and 
the Antilles, all of which must have been separate centres of 
production. Although lateral notches are known in North 
American axe-heads, this particular method of producing them 
appears to be South American. Dr. Uhle is of opinion that the 
employment of the same technique in the various regions above 
mentioned affords ample proof of culture-relationship. 

The stone axe-hammer, r, grooved on three sides only, is of a 
type well represented in North America. It is from Penipe, the 
two examples figured by Dr. Uhle coming from Quito and Rio- 
bamba. The collection also possesses two double-headed stone 
hammers of smaller size with the groove in the middle. 

Fig. from Santa Lucia, near Quito, resembles Uhle’s Fig. 22, 
Plate X^ ir, also from Quito, which is called a cutting implement. 
There is a larger stone implement of similar shape, from Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, presented to the British Museum by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, but here the butt is proportionately shorter. 

In Figure No. II, are shown various kinds of pierced axes. 
Forms a-/ seem to belong peculiarly to Ecuador. They are 
principally of a serpentine-like green stone, and the position of the 
perforation varies from the neighbourhood of the butt to that of 
the edge. Perforations are usually made from both surfaces, 
meeting in the centre, but often they are almost entirely completed 

' Im Thum, “ Among the Indians of G-uiana.’" London, 18S3, Plate X 
Piff. 5. * 

‘ Sir J. Erans, “Ancient Stone Implement*!.'’ pp. 170, 171. London, 1897. 

^ ride, ?.c., p. 44-5. 
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from one side only. Some of these specimens have fair edges, but 
some are so very blunt and yet so heavy and long, as to suggest 


Tig. II. 



a. Otovalo. 3b 

h. Cayambe. 44. 

c. Otovalo. 4^ 

d. Cayambe. 34. 

e. Cavambe. 3^ 

f. Otovalo. 4ryb- 

<f. Sieses, near Cuenca. 

A. Olalla, near Quito. 4. 

;. Cayambe. 4r^. 

k. Guana, near Biobamba. 2^0 

L Guana, near Biobamba. 3^. 

m. Cuenca. 5^®^. 

n. Otovalo. 44. 

0 . Cayambe. 24. 

]). Cayambe, 3. 

q. Cayambe. 1-^^. 

r. Otovalu. 2|. 

s. Otovalo. 5j. 

(The numbers following the names 

indicate the length of each object in 


indies.) 

that they -were never intended for cutting, but for some other kind of 
work. This is the case with h and/. There is, however, in the 
British Museum a stone axe-blade from Valdivia, Chile, more than 
12 inches long', and with the hole only an inch from the butt. 
The type represented by / is supposed by Dr. Uhle to have been 
used for some agricultural purpose, and not as an axe. Mr. 
Whympers examples are not all perforated cylindrically — z.^., 
from one surface only, as seems to have been the case with those 
described by Dr. Uhle. Form d may be a variation of the same 
type. 

The butts of many of these axes and axe-like implements are 
slightly grooved in a longitudinal direction to give them a better 
hold on the wooden haft against which they were bound. 

Form e, almost Avom to a rincr, but with one approximately 
straight side, seems to be nothing more than a worn axe-head 
afteiwards used as a hammer. Dr. Uhle/ however, appeal's to 
give such implements an independent origin. He figures two 
from Tiahiianaco, Bolivia, and two from Quito. Mr. Whymper’s 
exnmples are from Otovalo, Cayambe, and Carranqui. 


^ X.c. pp. 46-7. 
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The symmetrical stone rings (cy. Uhle, Plate XIX, Figs. 8-6) 
are only represented by a single specimen from Quito. 

The ornamental form j is not uncommon in Ecuador. It has 
])een found in Cayambe. Riobamba, Quito, and the neighbourhood 
• )f Cuenca. There is one from Tumbaco in the British Museum 
icf. Uhle, Plate XTI, Fig. 28). Form j is an axe of somewhat 
>imilar shape, of green stone, but very thin and without ornament. 
Form k is of buff-coloured stone and much thicker. 

Form Z from Guana, near Riobamba, is of very thin grey stone. 
There is an identical form in gilt bronze in the British Museum, 
conjecturally ascribed to Pindile, near Cuenca. Other shapes 
which occur in bronze at Pindile. but with angular instead of 
loiinded edges, are not represented in the collection. 

Form ni, of bronze and with a very thick butt, is represented 
by two examples, one from Loja, the other from Cuenca. Both 
are Peruvian in type. 

Forms H 0 are of an uncommon shape (ry. Uhle, Plate XYTI, 
Fig. 5), and were found in Cayambe and Otovalo. The 
peculiarity of having one straight and one curved side is repeated 
in a much less carefully finished West-Indian stone axe in the 
British Museum. The form of the celt figured by Sir John Evaus^ 
is also recalled. The peculiar shape of this celt, from Mennithorpe, 
Yorkshire, is probably due to the form of the pebble from which 
it is made.’* Perhaps forms n and o may have had some similar 
origin. Form might have some analogy with n and o. 

The type of axe with a groove running all round the butt (Uhle, 
p. 43) has no representative in the collection. 

Fig. II, 7, is a curious hollow object of green stone, the use of 
which is not easy to determine. It might be merely a receptacle, 
the mouth of which was closed by some kind of stopper; or it 
might be a cap to be fitted on the end of a stick, e.f/., a drill cap. 
Small pottery objects of rather similar shape but wdtli holes in the 
ends or sides, have been found in Colombia- and at Jujuy in the 
Argentine Republic. (British Museum.) 

lig. II, r, is a stone object also of indeterminate use. It is four- 
^ided, each side presenting four lobes. Between the lobes and 
crossing each other at right angles are shallow grooves, suggesting 
suspension on a cord. A similar form occurs in Patagonian bolas 
in the British Museum Tlie present object is smaller, but might 
have been used in the same manner. 

Fig. II, s, is a pestle of wUite alabaster-like stone, with incised 
ornament at the upper end. 

The small objects in Fig. Ill are interesting, though their me 
is uncertain, n, 5. r. d are more or less conventionalised birds’ 
heads of green stone, and have fiat sides. The averao-e Ien<dh 
is a little over one inch It is difficult to suppose them^ amulets, 
as e might have been, because in that case a second hole would 

^ “ Ancient Stone Tinpleraents,” p. 13C. 

^ V. Restrepo. “ Los Cliibciias.” Bogota, 1895. Atlas, Plate XXXIX 
Figs. 118-119. - - J 
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be superfluous; <1 may at one tiinn Inivt* even laid tln*ee holes. It 
seems more probable that the second ht)le was made in order that 
the objects mitrht be fixed steadily to soinethinc-. Still more 
puzzling is f. It also of areen ^toiie and has a deep groove 
along tlie top, the broader end of which is jnsr visible in the illus- 
tration. 1l and j, possitjlv also tu and h, may he variations of tlic 
small anvil-shaped object y. which vras found at Cayambe. Thev 
show no distinct signs of liavino- lieen use<l as implemmits, and 
seem ill-ada[)ted foi‘ use as labrets ('-f. Uhle. hr , Plate XIX, 28, 2 k) 

Fm ITT. 


X k t It f f 

111 .* i I 


■f. CjTamlie 1;. 
< . ('JtovaL 1 ,V 
Farr 1, 

r/. CaYftnilxv 1; 

;. ,y* 

/. 1 k- 


r nK)Vau'. I,-. 
I* Cavaitd'e. ] i, 
L’aymdto 1 

/ Otuvalo 11. 


a. Quito. 1-f o. XtMr Ri.thairJui. 1-^-. 

y>. Xc.ir Ri<*l»and>a. ly <y. PoniMc. IF 

/*. Olo^alo. 1- V. Carianq'ii, I,',-. 

(Tlie nuni}k‘r- tollowiuir the name- nalii ate ihe leu"tli of the ohjeet? lu 
inelie".) 

A nearer rvsembiaiice to ^Mexican Pioliviaii labrets occurs in 
k but then it semus related t(» /;. which is perfoiated. as if meant 
for sU'-pension. The small animals' lieads (tf different kinds of 
stone, o, p (ncTir Riobamba) and </. 

Uhle' to lla^'e been pt'gs ur lnu)k> for >pear-Tluowers This ojiiniou 
’ Tnt. Ar<‘]iiv tur Edir- icmphie, Isssg vr.I n ]>p 2o7-20P 
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not shared l»y Rc^trepo^ ^\ho thinks tluit they n,ay h.wv k>een 
burnishers or polisher^. It easier to rai>e objections to both 
these views than to suergot a third. Against the first it may h»e 
urged tltat stone is not so serviceable as bone, which is the common 
material employed both in ordinary and in ceremonial throwine- 
sticks on the American Contiiumt ; and tliat these forms do nt,r 
occur in the gold models of throwii g->ticks made by the Chibchas 
(but see -Restrepo. Atla>, Plate XTV, Fia* -14). ALcainst tlse 
second it mu.st be pointed out that IMr. AVhymper's specimens dn 
not seem to have been actually used for polisliine. 

Fig. ITT, A is alsf) niuu'eouiited for. It bell-shaped, and of 
cri-ey stone, pierced through the projection at the upp»cr en<l. The 
ba'^e i> fiat, and in one side is diilltMl a L'onical cavitv as shown in 
Th(‘ illustiation. There is another specimen in the collecti'>n. 
dilTering in the fact that tbe drilled cavity is not made on the 
same side as tbe perfuiution and in having a perfoiation at th*^ 
base connected with the cavity at the side. A slightly larg-er stone 
object of similar shape, and with similar pierced projection. ])nt 
without any lateral cavity, and hollowed out from the hu'-e np- 
Avards, does not throw any light on the purpose for whicli > niav 
hav(‘ been used. IMr. Wliympta*- ^ays tIiut this purpo.se mav ha\e 
been tbe sharpening of tools : Init it ^vould perhaps be diliieult to 
point to an analogous instance. 

Fig. Ill, s, a .^mall hand of green stone resembling: scrptuitine 
was piobably some kind of charm : a .-econd specimen in iittetl 
with a silver mount at the wri-^t. and a tiiird Inis a riM-Tungle 
incised on the back. These objects have rather a modern appfar- 
ance ; hut there is in the Briti-h IMiiseiim a similar Iniml made of 
wdiite bone, wbicli was found in a tomb at x\.re(|nipa. Pern. 

Ihe pottery in the colicctioii is represented by a nnmber of 
t\pi(‘al i‘iece>, chiefly interesting in a^ far as their torm litUravs 
the influence of different culture^. Thus Fig. l\\ J and e. of red 
potteiy, and with circular basoj?. are liot ot a Peruvian tvpe, but 
commonly occur in Ciflumlna ami Central Ameri<*a. The >ann‘ 
can be said of the tripod vessel e. which entirely blackemai bv 
tirta In Ecuador these vc'^sels are usually found at Soculiambn. 
Ibarra. Latacimga, aml^ Biobamba : but similar tbree-leggtd jifits 
run through Colombia and Central America to I^fexicolmd even 
iurtber. rspecimeim from Chiriqui in the Britisli Museum are 
closely analogous, having the same characferisticalb hnaned ](‘gs. 
Anotlier tripod ve>>el brought by l\!r ^Vhvni]ua’ lias vtu'v siiort, 
stumpy legs, and would not appear so Avell adapted for "placing 
directly upon the tire. 

Fig, /, coarsely made of ])ufY pottery, wvas found in a grave, 
wdth one of the short-legged tripod pot.s" a vase with pointeef base] 
and a skully Figs J, and f represent tbe sontbern or P(>ruviaii 


\ L.C., p. 157, and Atlas, Plate XXXIX, Fig. 115, a. b. c. 
y •' Travels auiong-t the great AmU- of the lopiat.ir.’’ Lomt<.n. 1802, O'.w 

274. ’ i • >' 

’ Wliyinper, / r.. figure on p. 2S k 
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influence, in contradistinction to the Northern or Colombian. They 
seem to be Cuzco types. 


Fig. it. 






^lost of the forms illustrated in Dr. Uhle’s admirable coloured 
plates are repre'^ented in the collection, and some of the liner 
pieces are figured in Mr. Whymper’s book. It is to be hoped that 
further discoveries may throw light on the use of the numeroas 
object.s the purpose of which is still problematical, 

O. ^1, Dalton. 

Formation de la Nation Fran9aise. Par Grabriel de Mortiilet. 

Paris: Alcan, 1S97. o3G pp. Price 6 fr. 

This new work ot our distinguished honorary fellow M. Mortiilet 
has a very wide scope. In it ai’e discussed all the peoples who. in 
I reliistoric and historic times, have permanently occupied Frencl) 
soil, or influenced the growth of the French nation. The varied 
problems comprised in this extensive proginmnie are treated in 
four main divisions under the heads of Historical Documents, 
Linguistic Deductions, Palethnologlcal Data, and Anthropological 
Documents. In the first of these divisions separate chapters are 
devoted to the respective influences of Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Ligurians. Iberians, Celts, Gauls and 
Galatians, Romans, and Teutonic tribes. In the second part 
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are four chapters devoted to language, inscriptions, etymology, 
and kindred subjects. In the third part are taken from the 
precursors of mankind and Pithecanthropus through the stone 
ages, to the protohistoric times when metals were in general use. 
In the fourth, or anthropological, part the evidence of some of the 
important human remains is considered, among which those of 
the Neanderthal, Laugerie, and Cro-Magnon naturally play a 
prominent part. The numerous woodcuts and maps, most of 
which are well executed, are an attractive feature of the book, 
which is written with the clearness of style for which French 
writers have so enviable a reputation. It is impossible to do 
justice in so short a space to a work which is evidently the result 
of wide-reaching investigation. We may, however, fitly conclude 
by subjoining one of M. Mortillet’s tables of classification, which 
will give some idea of the important nature of the yvork. 
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Classification Palethnologiquk. 


Temps. 

Ages. 

! 

Pekiodes. 

Epoques. 


1 


' 

W abenienne. 


c 


ilerovingienne. | 

(Jf^abeti, Pas-de-Crrlai^) 




! 

Charapdolienne. 


d 


Bomaine. ' 

{Chainpdoleiit^ Seine-ef-Otse^ 






1— t 

du Fer. 

) 

1 

Lngdunienne. 

{Lpoiiy TJwiie.) 



i 

BeLirraysienne. 





(Jfoiif Beuvrap^ Z'^ih're ) 

o 




Marnienne. 

o 

Id 

P ! 


Cralatienne. 

{Department de le JtTirrne.) 

□Q 

o 



Hallstattienne. 


.S 



(Sallstatf, Havte-A vf riche ) 






o 

o 

o 



Larnaudienne. 

"d 




{Larnaud. JnraZ^ 



du Bronze. 

Tsiganienne. 




w 



Morgienno. 





{Alorges^ ranton de Vovd^ SmsseZ) 




1 

Robenhausienne. 
{Bohenhaii^en^ ZvrirhZ) 




NeoHtliiqiie. 

CampignTenne. 

( Ca )u p >^np. Set ne-InfCriev red) 





1 Tardenoisienne. 

j {Feve-en-Tard( nois, Ai^nipZ) 





Tourafisienne. 





{La Tovras^p, Havte-Garonne ) 





Aneien Hiatus. 

m 

P3 

(C 



MasdalJiiienre. 

o 

*o 




[La 'Mndeteine. l>ordoqneZ) 

1 

f3 







j 

d 

c 



’ Suhitiveniie. 

n 

o 

u 

il 

de la 

Paleolithique. 

1 {SoJcfre^ Sffonp-et-Loire.') 

'3 

c 


Pierre. 

j Muu>rerieiine 

f.* 

o 

1 

j 


{Le ZMousfler, Dordogne,) 

§ 

c? 




Aclieuleein.o 

j 



{Sa int' A cli eu /. Soni me A 


1 

i 



Chelleenne. 


' 



{CheUe^, SeitiP^pi -Ala rn^ ) 

' 




’ Puveourtiienne. 




Eolitluque. 

j {Viip-Coii t'up, i'antnl.) 







Xlienaysieime. 


I 


. 

{Thenap, L<nr~ef-Cher.) 


MM. Alcan liave done their part with their usual excellence. 
The book forms a volume in the “ Bibliotheque Scientitique 
Internationale.*' 
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Life in Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. AVindle, D.Sc . M.D , 
M.A.. r.S.A. London : D. Xutt. 1897. 12nio. 244 pp. 

Pablished ar S$. 6J. 

We are not aware of any book so well calculated to give a 
comprehensive view of the various subjects with which it deals 
in -SO reasonable a compass as the present admirable little volume. 
Its aim is to place before the reader in a series of essays a brief 
but clear account of the ditferent races which inhabited this 
country from Prehistoric Times up to the Xorman Conquest, based 
on the chief relics which each race has left behind it. This last 
ciiaracteristic it is wLich lends the book an especial interest and 
value. School histories and other educational works are most 
unsatisfactory in their treatment of those unwu-itten documents in 
the form of monuments and antiquities in which these islands are 
so rich. On the other hand professed antiquarian treatises do not 
and cannot come wuthin the purview of any general educational 
system. It is to books like Dr. Windle’s that we must look 
if these defects are to be remedied and the interest of the young 
awakened to the fact that our history can be perceived as well as 
read, and that the tAvo Avays of learning should alAA'ays he blended 
together. FolloAAung an excellent pedagogical maxim, the author, 
in his introductory sketch, explains the amount of ground he 
intends to cover, and the subsequent chapters are deA'-oted to the 
discu.ssion of Paleolithic Man, Xeolithic Man. the Bronze Period, 
the Roman Occupation, the Saxon Occupation, Tribal and Village 
Communities, etc. Of these the Bronze Period and the Roman 
Occupation are perhaps most fully treated. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by a map of Roman Britain and by some 
seventy AvoodcuTs. These, and the clear nneonstrained style 
employed by the author. preA'ent any singde section from becoming 
tediom. There is a Auiluable appendix ghung the principal Ancient 
Remains in England arranged according to their coiinties. This 
is an altogether excellent idea, which should do much to com- 
mend the book to masters of higher forms; for these Remains all 
illustrate oiqects described in the text. 

In a second appendix a List of Authorities is giA^en, and there is 
a general index. 

The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh. By V , Ciiooke, B.A. 4 a^oIs. (Calcutta, 189b.) 

Four stout volumes, making over 2,000 pages altogether, devoted 
exclusively to the ethnography of a large section of British India, 
may be^ said, in the slang of the period, almost to “beat the 
record.” In any case Mr. Crooke’s splendid achievement will be 
placed by students of this A\ast anthropological field on the shelf 
side by side with the standard works of Logan, Brian Hodgson, 
Dalton, Sherringr, Risley, and other recognised authorities on the 
ethnology of Southern Asia. Although he freely acknowledges 
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his indebtedness to these writers, the work is by no means a mere 
compilation from such sources, for the information thus brought 
together is everyv-’liere controlled and largely supplemented by 
original research, and a great mass of fresh materials, which 
justify the writer's claim that this book so far difiiers from any 
previous account of the races ot these Pi’ovinces that it attempts 
to supply some more detailed informatiou regarding their manners^ 
customs, marriage institutions and religion.’’ (Preface.) 

But it differs also in another and a very important respect. 
The vast body of ethnographic details, which have been collected 
with much patient study amongst a heterogeneous population of 
some fifty millions, amid the author’s multifarious duties as a 
District Officer, have been thoroughly sifted, and are here pre- 
sented to the reader in a form which for systematic arrangement 
and convenience of reference leaves nothing to be desired. All 
general questions, that is, such as concern the natives of India 
as a whole, and independently of them particular tribes or castes, 
are dealt wdtli in a long introduction of over 200 pages, in wddcb 
separate chapters are devoted to the difficult problems connected 
with the “Origin of Caste”; the "Anthropometry’’ of th3 
aboriginal, Dra vidian, Aryan and transitional elements ; the "Occu- 
pational Form of Caste,’’ in which are discussed Mr. J. C Xesfield’s 
view.s regarding the functional origin of the Caste System ; 
“ Tribal Nomenclature ’’ ; “ Exogamy ” ; " Forms of Hindu Mar- 
riage.” By some oversight, which can easily be rectified in future 
editions, a Table of Contents has been omitted, so that the 
student is left to discover for himself the ethnological treasures 
brought together in this valuable Introduction. It is everywhere 
interspersed with copious anthropological data thrown into tabular 
form, the most important being the series of measui’ements 
supplied by Surgeon-Captain Drake-Biockman ; Mr. E. J. Kitts" 
supplementary tables reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay”; and the averages of 
Cephalic and Nasal Indices, with accompanying remarkvS, from 
Mr. Risley’s "'Castes and Tribes of Bengal.” No evidence,’" 
writes thi> great authority, could be more convincing, if anthro- 
pometry has any meaning. The Indian races and tribes in the 
valley of the Gauges from the Afghan frontier to the Bay of 
Bengal are so absMutely intermingled in blood, that it is im- 
possible to discriminate betw^eeu the skull characteristic of the 
castes or functional guilds wffiich have grown up under Brahmani- 
cal usage.” 

All the rest of Mr. Crooke’s work is occupied with a detailed 
account of the tribes aud castes of the North-IrVestern Provinces 
and Oudb, aud it is here that those consulting these volumes wTll 
feel specially grateful for the simple arrangement of the materials 
adhered to throughout. The entries are disposed in alphabetical 
order, which is clearly indicated by the names printed in large 
type at the tup of the pages, wdiile the longer articles are again 
disposed in consecutively numbered paragraphs or sections. Thus 
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any name can be at once found from the brief references in the 
‘‘ Caste Index,” where an asterisk shows the cartes which are 
the subject of special articles. This index, which occupies 60 
pages, comprises over 4,000 names, which by any other method 
of arrangement and reference must have filled at least double that 
space. In the same way the “ Subject Index,” which, however, 
might be more copious, is able to give in extremely condensed 
form all the castes or tribes amongst whom any given custom 
may prevail, together with the page where each case is specified. 
Xeedless to say how greatly the comparative study of social 
usages, traditions, religious views and the like is facilitated by 
this plan, by which seven lines, for instance, suiSfice to give 
reference to as many as thirty tiibe^ amongst which various 
forms of ancestry worship are prevalent. 

All the more important articles are farther provided with inset 
marginal headings, which clearly indicate the subjects dealt with. 
Such are, generally speaking, an explanation, where possible, of 
the tribal or caste name, the origin, ethnical affinities and geo- 
graphical range of the tribe, its traditions, habits and customs, 
superstitions, religious tenets, rites and ceremonies connected 
with births, deaths and marriages, tribal organisation, sub- 
divisions, population, in a word, just that kind of information 
that the student of ethnology would expect to find in a work of 
this sort. Thus, under the entry Biyae, Biar, we read : A tribe 
of labourers and cultivators in the Eastern Districts. I. The 
'word Bidr means a ‘ seed-bed,’ and it is suggested that this may 
be the origin of the name on account of their occupation, which 
is ])rii.cipally rice cultivation, and the construction of tanks and 
embankments. They may possibly be of aboriginal origin, but the 
tribe appears to be very mixed, and while they have to a great 
extent lost the broad nose characteristic of the pure Di*avidian 
races, like the Majhwars or Korwas,they are not noticeably different 
in appearance from the Charaars and other menial Hindu castes 
which surround them. . . The idea which at one time pre- 

vailed that they were in some way connected with the great Bhar 
race, seems Groundless. They consider themselves autochthones 
of Pargana Barhar, in Mirzapur, and have no traditions of emigra- 
tion. They are slight, dark, wiry men, noted for their skill in 
earthwork, and habitually employed on excavations of all kinds ; 
a quiet, rather depressed race, occasionally addicted to petty theft. 
In Mirzapur they have now formed themselves into two endo- 
gamous divisions, the Barhariya, who take their name from 
Pargana Barhar, north of the river Son, and the Dakkhinaha, 
or ‘ Southerners,’ who live south of the river.” and so on for 12 
pages, concluding with a table of their distribution and popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1891. 

Til ere is only one important point to which one might feel 
disposed to object, and that is the extended use of the ethnical 
term “ Di-avidian” in this and many other passages, as for instance 
in the article Bhil : “ There can be little doubt that they [the 
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Bhils] are a brancli of the great Dravidian race which is found 
along the mountains of Central India, and are akin to the Gonds, 
Kharwars, Man j his, Cheros, and Santals, who live farther to the 
eastward.” But none of the peoples here mentioned, the Gonds 
alone excepted, appear to he of Dra vidian speech. Those that 
have not been Hinduized speak various forms of the Kolarian 
stock language, which differs fundamentally both from Dra vidian 
and from Aryan (Sanskrit), and which consequently implies the 
presence in Central India of an autochthonous element distinct both 
from the Aryan and from the Dravidian. But Mr. Crooke nowhere 
takes account of this element, which is in fact absorbed in his 
Dravidian,” this term being thus practically extended to all the 
aborigines of non- Aryan descent. He quotes, and presumably 
accepts, Captain Drake-Brockman’s general classification of the 
natives “under three main divisions, viz., Aryan^ Medium and 
Dravidian : the Medium group of which contains a large number 
of castes which form, more or less, an intermediate type, and are 
not capable of being classified strictly under either of the other two 
main groups. The last group I have again sub-divided into two — 
(a) an Hinduized, and (6) an Aboriginal section ” (Introduction, 
xxvii). Dravidian thus becomes equivalent to “ Aboriginal,” an 
arrangement w^hich, as stated, completely ignores the Kolarian 
element, not to speak of a possible and even probable Kegrito sub- 
stratum. 

Captain Drake-Brockman is naturally much impressed by the 
remarkable uniformity of physical characters presented by the 
anthropometric tables of his three divisions, and he considers that 
this uniformity “ tends to prove beyond doubt that the mcial 
origin of all must have been similar, and that tho foundation upon 
which the whole caste system in India is based is that of function 
and not upon any real or appreciable difference of blood ” (p. 
xxxiii). In other words Aryans, Dravidians, and all other natives 
must have had a common origin, because of their present physical 
resemblances, and despite of their radically distinct forms of 
speech. Surely such an inference is not warranted. The lan- 
guages ai'e there and cannot be explained aw’ay, the less so that 
some (Sanskrit) are known to be of relatively recent introduction, 
and must therefore have come in with later immigi*ants long after 
the Peninsula had been occupied by other and more primitive 
peoples of different origin. But the present uniformity of type 
may very well be explained, partly by convergence due to the 
persistent influence of a common environment, and still more by 
the secular interminglings of originally distinct physical stocks. 
In my “ Ethnology ” (Chaps, vii and ix) I have endeavoured to 
show’ how such apparent antagonism between anthropology and 
philology may in most cases be reconciled without neglecting 
either factor in the complex physical and mental constitution of 
man. 

It remains to be stated that the value of this monumental work 
is considerably enhanced by a considerable number of illustrations, 
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which ‘‘are reproductions of photographs taken at ^lirzapur by 
Sergeant Wallace, R.E.. of the Riirki College." 

A. H. Keane. 

“The Australasian Anthropological Journal/^ in the May Xo. 
1897, contains, amongst other articles, “ Anthropometry as applied 
to build up a Powerful Xation ” : Chronology of Egypt from 
Early to Late Times ; ’* Dialects of Australia/^ by !Mt>ssrs. Fraser, 
Siittor, etc.: '‘Ethnology of the Australian Blacks*’; -'Medical 
Treatment and Witchcraft of Australian Blacks.” Mr. Fawcett’.s 
three papers — '' Burial Ceremonies of Waw — Wyper Tribe”; ‘‘A 
Tradition of the Australian Aborigines Questions z^egarding 
the Moiuoris ” ; "The Earliest Builders.*’ 

“ The American Anthropologist/’ in the first four Xos. for 
1897, contains amongst other articles — Tnsayan Totemic Signa- 
tures ” (illustrated), by J. W. Fewkes ; Tell-et-Tin on Lake 
Homs, in the valley of the Orontes.” translated by J. M. Casano- 
wicz ; “Scarred Skulls from Florida,” by F. H. Cushing; Tf.e 
Hopi in relation to their Plant Envii^oument." by Walter Hough ; 
“ Stone Images from Tarascan Territory, Mexico ” (illiisti^ated), 
by Frederick Starr ; “ Death Masks of Ancient American Pottery ” 
(illustrated), by F. S. Dellenbanght : “The Language used in 
talking of Domestic Animal'^.” by H C. Bolton (concluded in 
No. 4) ; “ Primitive Rope Making in Mexico.'* by W, J. McGee. 

“Revue Menauelle de L’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 

in Nos. VI and YII, for 1897, contains ; — L. Capitan. — *' Les 
Maladies Par Ralentissement. de la Nutrition," “ L'Arthristismt^ 
fCours d'anthropologie pathologiquej " ; A. Lefevre — “ Mai's^ 
Dieu Du Printemps, de Toinge et de la fecondite ” ; P.-G. Mahon- 
deau — “ Le Principe du Transformismc ” ; L. Capitan — " La 
Station de la Vignette.” 
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E. W. BrabrOOK, Esq., F.i^.A., rir-rideat, in the Chadr. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following coininuuieatioa was read by the author, with 
lantern demonstration : — 

The Anthropological ETatures of the External Ear.” By 
A. Keith, Esq., M.D. 

Dr. Garson, Professor Thane, ilessrs. Holmes, Ti.ms and 
Lewis took part in the disciussion, and a vote of thanks to the 

author was passed. 
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On Co^ri'LEXIONAL DlFFEKEXCLS hJjOn a the IkISH IL'ith 

FxPifit'XOUr? a>id Exotic Suhxame.s n^iKdively. By 
Joax Bedpoe, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Thoi'gh (i rattan and Sir ’William Wilde eegan long ago the 
investigation of the physical characters of the Irish, hut little 
has been done since in that direction until Cjuite lately, ^vhen 
Professor Haddon and Dr. Browne have produced two very 
interesting monographs on the inhabitants of some of the islands 
ott the western coast. Aranmore, Ini^botin and Inisshark. One 
of the points they bring out is the comparative lightness of the 
iris, whereas the hair, especially in the latter islands, is generally 
dark. Ill fact, this prevalence of the combination of dark hair 
with light eyes is, as is generally known, an Irish characteristic. 
It occurs, ho w^ ever, almost as cciispicuously in the Scottish 
Highlands and in a less degree in some parts of Wales, such as 
the Iiundred of Cemmes in Pembrokeshire, in parts of the West 
uf England, as Exmoor and South Devon, in Bretagne and else- 
where. The combination is decidedly uncommon in Germany, 
at least among the true Germans, but conies into comparative 
prominence as one proceeds eastwards, with the increasing pre- 
wdence of the Slavemic element. It will liardly do, therefore, 
to accept without que-tion the interpretation of it which at 
once suggests itself, viz , that the light iris is the result of 
natural selection in a climate where tliere is no need of much 
pigment to protect the retina from overmuch or overhright sun- 
shine. Whatever its origin, it has iiow^ become a race-character. 

It has f»ccuned to me that it may he of interest to enquire 
lu.ov far it is common to both tlie tw'o great sections of the Irish 
people I will call the^e, for the sake of brevity, indigenous 
and exotic respectively; tliese names are convenient, and though 
theii coiiectness may easily he impugned, they are every way 
better tliau those of Celt ami Saxon, whicli are too commonly 
employed. 

By indigenous I should mean, if it were possible to separate 
them, the descendants of the people wlio were at home in 
Ireland, before the days of Thorgils, and Olaf, and Sigtryg Silk- 
heard and Magnus Barefoot, andby Exotics the Danes, Norwegians, 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Huguenots and Palatines who have 
settled theie at various times subset [ueiitly. I shall not now 
empiire how far these indigence were the descendants of early 
or late iiivadeis, whether it w'as to Iberians or Atlanteans, or to 
(hiel, that they owed in the mam the type or types wliich they 
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liave traiisniitted to our own times. I will merely say tliat 
their ancient poems indicate a diversity of coloni among them, 
that the ailmiration for fair hair would lea<l one tn think that it 
had been ctmimon in the latest conquering tribe, and that 
amalgamation was far from complete, while the attribution of 
blue eyes and black hair to the handsome Diarmaid shows that 
that combination existed, was known and admit ed. 

Later on. in the middle ages, it is turiousthat we have, so far 
as I know, no evidence as to the prevailing complexion of the 
Irish. iMac Fiilii:^*^ oft-([Uoteil description of the three elements 
of the indigeme. the flark Lirboigs, the blond Tuatha De, the 
iMilesians white of skin, brown of hair, only gives us to under- 
stand that all these varieties existed, as they did and ind.eed do 
almost everywhere in Europe. There is indeed a stoiy {but I 
have forgotten whence it comes) of some one meoting witli 
jieople in a skin-boat off the western coast, who “ had long yellow 
hair, lilce the Irishr Cdraldus. who knew both the AVeLdi ami 
the Irish, and who lets us know that the former were of dark 
complexion, lias nothing to say about the Irish from that point 
of view. All we know is that the native Irish weie tall and 
strong, and swift of foot, and some say also comely. 

I)r. Morton, the great American anthropologist, descrihing 
the Irish type as known to him, said ‘‘eyes and hair liglit.^’ It 
is jirobable tliat in his day the Irish emigrants to America came 
in larger proportion from the eastern paits of Ireland: moreover 
Morton was a student of the dark native American races mojv 
especially. In Baxter’s great work on tlie military statistics 
of the Ameiican war. the order of complexion is as follows, 
going from the fairest to the daikest — Englishmen, Iiishmeii, 
Germans, United States men, British Americans, if., < ’anadians, 
etc. The Anthroponietiic Committee of the Britis'n Associa- 
tion, owing, in my opinion, to the uni oit unate adoption of an 
artiheial method of classiiication, asciihe lo Ireland mort^ of light 
hair, and less of led and dark hair, tlian they do to eithei 
England, Mhiles or Scotland. i\Iy own ob'^ei vations, extending 
to about 10,0o0 persons, show almost eveivAvlnu’e a gicat prepon- 
derance of light eyes, and in nmst parts of dark hair, the ex- 
ceptions being in some cases exidicable by tlie prnbabU ]'resence 
of a large exotic element. 

I have said that I would like to make a C(unpari^on of the 
two elements, the exotic and the indigenous, in oider to tind 
out whether the former lias taken on anytliing of this notaMe 
combination of colour. But of course such a comparison is not 
really practicable There has been constant intermixture of 
blood between tlie two. during all this period of a thonsaml 
years ; still, the amalgamation is very far from l;>eing complete. 

M ‘i 
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I published, in my “ Eaces of Britain/’ the figures for the 
upper aiKi lower classes respectively of Dublin and Cork : the 
difference between them is considerable, but may not be 
altogetht'f an affair of race. 

^Vhat we really can do is to institute a comparison between 
tJie bearers of indigenous and those of exotic surnames. Of 
course the utmost one would be entitled to assert of the latter is 
that tliev have some exotic blood in their ancestry, whereas 
tliere is no evidence that the others have any such admixture. 
E\eu that would be too much to assert in every case, as we know 
tliat s^me Irishmen, especially within tlie pale, did adopt, in 
accordance with the law, surnames of English form. Still, I 
am di^rosed to think too much has been made of this, though 
such riaiiievs as Fox and Harrington are said to owe their 
fre(.[uency to this kind of translation. 

I Lave given a wide extent, in making the division, to the 
limits of the exotic class, including in it such names as Mac- 
Auliftb and Cottar, (= McOtter) together with those patrouv- 
mics in ]Mac which are undoubtedly and exclusively Scotch, 
though of Course a good case might be maele for placing them 
otherwise, on the ground of race. AVith these come also the 
Angk-Xormaii surnames, such as Fitzgerald and Power, though it 
luav very well be that some bearers of these names are simply 
dcseend^^d fiviu Celtic clansmen of these families. A few doubt- 
ful or inscrutable names I have put aside altogether. 

I have taken my material from several different years of the 
files of the "Police Gazette,’' in whieli are publislied nominal lists 
of deserters from the army, na\w and maiines. The medical 
officers of the recruiting staff* differ of course in their apprecia- 
tion ('f (‘olour, like the rest of us ; but as they do not hold office 
more than fi^ e years, it is easy to arrange the personal equation 
by taking several years at some distance of time from each 
other. The alleged birthplace is given in every case ; and I take 
all the natives ot Ireland of twenty years of age and upwards, 
and divide tliem into the two categories. The indigenous are 
more numerous than the exotic iu the proportion of about five 
to three : in Ireland generally I think the proportion would be 
little larger, as enlistment goes on more freely in some 
districts such as Dublin, Belfast and Cork, where exotic sur- 
uames, and probably exotic strains of blood, more abound. 

Observation of and Saii\ 

It may be well to say something about methods of observatiom 
With regard to the hair, there is on the whole more disagree- 
ment than as to the eyes, thougli one might have expectedlt to 
be otherwise. The recruiting officers use much the same division.^ 
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us I do, and Avhich Topiiiard has adopted — red, fair or light, 
brown (also called chestnut, neutral or medium^, dark brown 
and black. Different observers give very different values to 
tliese terms, but by taking several years, the number of observei-s 
being thus very large, a sort of average is obtained. I liud that 
my own index of nigrescence is a little higher than this average 
would give, for in liasty observations one naturally extends too 
widely the limits of the black and dark brown classes. 

There are two methods of observing iris-colour, and ^^everal 
of classifying the results. The eye may be inspected closely 
and minutely, as Bertillon does for purposes of identilication, so 
tint the strue and central areola are distinctly seen. Tliis 
almost necessitates an elaborate classification, as intermediate 
v.nd mixed hues, neither Idue iior light grey nor brown, ap}>eiu 
very numerous and varied. Tlie other plan is to regard the eye 
from a distance of three feet at least, and regi'^ter the general 
sliade of the iris, whether light, neutral or medium, or dark. 
Topiirard improves orr this, my original plan, by dividing : la- 
light eyes into blue and not blue, so as to give a point of cuhi- 
p.irison with Virchows division into blue, grey, and browir. 
Virchows grey is probaldy ecprivaleirt to Topinard’s medi:^nj» 
plus his light-rrot-blire. 

Our recruiting officers follow the second and easier plan. 
They seldonr use any terms except blue, grey, light, hazel, 
brown, and dark. The first tliree fall naturally to be classed as 
light, tire last three as dark, thus getting rid of the difficulty 
that some bdk’s blues are otlier folk’s greys. Tim gieeim. dark 
grevs, hazel gieys, etc., which Topinard and I call medium- 
mixed or neutral, are divided summarily between tire classes * 
many of them are called grey, some no doubt are called hazel, 
for not everybody gras])S tlie obvious fact tliat hazel means a 
clear warm brown, like that of a nutshell. Hazel, by ibe way, 
is a rare colour in most parts of Irelarrd. On the whole, the 
recruiting results, thus classified, run very uniformly. English 
returns giving usually somewhere about 40 per cent, of <]ark 
eyes, Irish ones below^ 60, Scotch about 30. and the North of 
England a less })roporti()n titan the South. 

I liave tabulated the colours of 1,250 native- c»f Ireland 
hearing iiidigeuous names, and 800 bearing exotic ones. Tlu 
results are in the accompanying table. 

They are not exactly what might have been anticipated. 
They are not, that is to say, wdiat ought to result, in the case of 
the exotics, from the uiiioii of an equal proportion of iiidigeiia* 
and of mixed Englishmen and Scotchmen, or indeed from any 
mixture of that sort, \yhatever the proportions. The exotics 
come out altogether to(^ light-complexioiied. Their index ot 
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nigiescenoe is not only much lower than diat of the <laik 
iudigenie, but somewhat lower than that vf either the Scots or 
the English. Tlie intiuence of the Scottish element may he 
shown, pel haps, to some extent in tlie treCjuency of liglit hair, 
and that of the English in the reduced fiequency of the com- 
lunation of light eyes and daik hair, and the increase of the 
converse one of dark eyes and light hair. Pkit on the whole the 
most striking result is, that the descendants of the colonists, with 
ail liish cress, have acquired the light eyes proper to the 
country, hut not the dark hair. 

lM(ue than one possible explanation of tliis fact occurs to me, 
hut I will put foiward hut one vf them. I: is this, that in the 
crossing of ditlerent types a certain condition of instahility is 
produced, which allows an opportunity lor the play of those 
inti lienees of media which are powerless, unless through the 
influence of natural selection, to affect established breeds. The 
climate of Ireland, speaking roughly, comparatively cool, 
dump, and sunless. These are precisely tlie climatic conditions 
which aie supposed to l.»e favourable to blonds. But whereas 
the original Atlantean Irishman was dark, his descendants have 
remained so, in spite of climatic influences, until those influences 
have had freer play allowed them throimh crossing with alien 
blooo. frclatic, Scandinavian, or Saxon. 
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Copper and Bronze in Cyprus and South-East Europe. 

By J. L. Myres, M.A., F.s.A., F.B.G.S. 

[with plate XI.] 

The moluent of the introduction of metullurgy is, in the 
history of any civilisation, a crisis second only in importance to 
the introduction of fire. It is consequently a question of 
fundamental importance in the study of mankind in Europe, 
how, when, and whence copper, bronze, and iron first came into 
common use. 

Obviously the first question is to determine icht 're copper is 
found within the limits, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Europe ^ And for our present purpose it is enough to note that 
Biitain, possibly Scandinavia, Spain, Central Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, the Urals, Greece (especially Chalcis in 
Eubcea), Cilicia, and Sinai, are, besides Cyprus, the only sources 
which need be considered ; and that of these the first three, 
and the Eussian and Clreek areas, may be safely discarded 
derivative. 

The Bronze Age strictly must now be divided, almost 
wherever it can be discussed at all, into the age of pure, or 
nearly pure copper, and the subsequent age of copper united 
with tin in a tougher and more serviceable alloy. 

This brings up of course the whole tin question, which goes 
beyond the limits of the present inquiry ; it is enough to note 
that tin is found in the neighbourhood of copper in Britain. 
Spain, and parts of the Central European area ; and that it is 
not found in Cilicia, Cyprus, in Sinai, or Mesopotamia. 

The older statements that there is tin in Crete are anticipa- 
tions, by three centuries, of discoveries which still remain to be 
made. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the question whether 
Cyprus, vvliicli probably from the time of the Xlltli, and 
certainly from that of the XYlIIth Egyptian Dynasty, to the 
collapse of the Eoman Empire, supplied the coasts of the 
Levant with copper almost to the exclusion of any other 
supply, and gave its name to tlie metal in the Eoman and so in 
the modern world : may not have even been the first centre 
of copper working within the area in question ; may not, that 
is, have imparted to Asia and to Europe, if not also to Xorthern 
Africa, the first knowledge of the first metallurgy. 

We should note, to begin with, that in Cyprus, where the 
rich copper ores lie near and even on the surface : vdiere until 
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Eoiiiaii time.^ at least tLe interior was densely lorested; and 
where, as e^’erv where in tlie Levant, forest fires are of annual 
oceurieiiee and great intensity, we have a very likely area for 
the accidental reduction of the metal in the manner suggested 
of old l>y Lucretius. 

Also, that in the absence of native copper, smelting of some 
kind must have been resorted to from the beginning : and that 
in fact all the early Cypriote weapons, and all whicli come here 
under review, have been cast in a mould ; though they have 
often been hardened b}' subsequent hammering. 

The evidence which seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the Cypriote copper was the first worked in the Mediterranean 
area is of >everal kinds. 

Firstly. The Stone Age is apparentlv not represented in 
Cyprus as a distinct period of long duration. Only one instance 
has occurred hitherto in which the date of an implement can be 
ascertained from the objects which accompany it, and in this 
instance the circumstances indicate a late period of the Bronze 
Age. Tlie second of the five instances which are known/ comes 
from the same neighbourhood, and so far as the inadequate 
record of the discovery goes, probably from the same necropolis. 
The other two finds were both of casual occurrence. Further 
there is nothing to show that the two Xeolithic implements 
alreadv cited are of distinctlv late or ahnorinal tvpe. 

AV e may, therefore, infer that the Copper Age in Cyprus was 
in pait, at least, contempnrary with the Liter Stone Age else- 
where. On the other hand tlie copper celts of Cvpius long 
retain the quite primitive unfianged formv which is certainly 
suggested by a Xeolithic prototype. This looks as if they had 
long co-existed with Xeolithic celts elsewhere : and conse- 
quently as if no commercial incentive had existed to modify and 
perfect their form. 

Here comes in a further piece of evidence, namely, a polished 
celt' in the Ashinolean IMiiseiun (j)robably from Melos), the 
general form, the fiat sides, and nearly rectangular cross section 
of which seem t<j indicate that it has been definitely fashioned 
in imitation of a copper celt of the Cypriote type. 

^secondlv. The Cypriote types of celt and dagger blade 
certainly determine the types which prevail on the Syrian coast 
down to the Mykeiueau Age, and, not improbably /even later. 
Further, the excavations of Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Hesy* in the 
Philistine country, and of Dr. von Luschan at Sinjirli in Xorth 
Syria have established the fact that the Syrian c^>a^t is very 
largely indebted to Cyprus, within the same early limits, for 

^ -‘Cyprus Museum Catalogue,’’ 3897, p. 13. :: Plate XI 1 

2 Plate XI. 2. Plate XT, 3. 
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much of its tine pottery. Several classes of vases, in fact 
which may now he stated with certainty to be Cypriote, are 
found not intretpiently on the mainland sites. And if such 
articles of luxury were being exported from Cyprus, a fortiori 
the copper, which abounds in Cyprus, and is, apparently, absent 
on the mainland opposite, must have ])een exported : in fact, the 
trade in copper probably determined the trade in vases. 

Nor is this class of evidence contined to the Syrian c<.»a 3 t. 
Cypriote vases have been found exported to Egypt, and are re- 
presented also by casual finds in the Cyrenaica, in the island of 
Thera, and in South Italy d ^7 dated groups at Athens, and at 

Hissarlik. These dated groups all belong, it is true, to the lah r 
Bronze Age, though that from Thera is almost certainly piv- 
Mykeiicean. 

With regard to Egypt the dated evidence takes us rather 
further back. I have found at Kalopsida- in Cypriote Bronze 
Age tombs of not very early date, and associated with copper 
implements of not very early type, a most characteristic class 
of small black clay vases with punctured ornament, which are 
well-known in Egypt on the sites of foreign settlements of 
Xllth Ilynasty date, but disappear wholly before the foreign 
settlements under the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

This find seems to carry back the existence of copper 
working in Cyprus and the probability of copper exportation 
from Cyprus, at least as far as the twentieth century B.c. {on 
the current Egyptian reckoning) and tlie inference is continued 
by the fact that all the native porcelain beads of Cyprus at 
Kalopsida, Agia Paraskevi and on other sites, are imitations of 
a characteristic Xllth Dynasty fabric, even if they are not 
themselves, in some cases, of Egyptian manufacture. 

Thirdly. The collateral argument from the pottery may 
be carried a stage further back, though not exactly in the same 
form. The ehamcteristic forms of the earliest pottery in 
Cyprus are mainly derived from gourtl vessels." and the mellow 
colour of a well-used gourd is imitated by a slip of bright red 
clay, hand-polished to a lustrous surface : the chatacteristie 
ornament, again adapted from that of gourds, coll^^ists of varied 
groups of incised lines, and these lines were emphasised and 
preserved by tilling them with a white chalky substance : often 
with gypsum, which is very common and accessible in the parts 
of Cyprus vdiere these fabrics are found. 

This polished red ware"^ is found in all the Bronze Aue sites in 
( yprus, except in one or two, which are rude and perhaps really 

' “ Cyprus Museum Catalogue,’* pp. 19, 37, 39. 

- “ .loiuTial of Hellenic Studies,” xtu. pp 13S -147. 

^ Ohnefalsch-Richter, ^'Kypros,” Plates XXXIV-V. Plate XI. 4. 
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Neolithic, thon.^li no stone implements have been found on 
tliem as vet ; it comes to perfection almost at one step, and 
passes through a long period of magnificence to an even longer 
period of decadence : and its otishoots exist even at the present 
day. 

In Cyprus this pottery antedates the actual appearance of 
copper and nidu of couise have nothing whatever to do with it ; 
also, as it is very fragile, it is not likely that it was ever 
exported wholesale ; nor are specimens of it known from 
abroad. 

It is therefore most noteworthy that at Hissarlik, where the 
lowest stratum contains only black glazed pottery, and only very 
rare copper implements (and of these some are of late forms 
and are almost certainly admixtures from higher strata), there 
comes in. in the second stratum, and associated with numerous 
copper weapons of Cypriote type, a polished red vcare with 
incised and white filled ornament d its forms, larwever, are 
imitated only partly from Cypriote forms and partly from the 
native forms of the first stratum : in particular they lose sight 
by degrees of their gourd prototypes, just as one would ex]'4ect 
if our liypothesis be valid, and they have really nearly reached 
the border of gourd-land. In the same way, and presumably 
for the same reason, the ornament is distinctly poorer in con- 
ception and in execution, and is contaminated with local and 
non-Cypriote motives. 

^ A similar red faljric of pottery is found on pre-Mykemean 
sites in Crete and Thera, at Athens and other places in Greece, 
as well as in pre-Mykenrean Malta and Sicily ; and can be 
traced beyond the Dardanelles, and as far as Hungary and 
Iransylvania, and a last reminiscence of it even in the Swiss 
lake dwellings. And the incised and white filled ornament has 
been long and fully recognized as characteristic of the pottery 
of the earliest Bronze Age in Central Europe." 

So far as I am aware, however, no actually Cypriote speci- 
mens of the red polished ware have been detected either at 
Hissarlik or in Europe. This may be because tliev have not 
been looked fnr^ but the case is all the stronger if tliev are absent. 

The coincidence of motive is so close — amounting as it does 
to practicnl identity— that independent invention is reallv out 
of the question, especially where there is so strong an cl \>riori 
case for communication one way or the other between the two 
areas. And the incomparable superiority of the Cypriote work, 
coupled with its closer adherence to the archetypal goiinl 
forms, makes it practically certain that the fabric and its 
motives were propagated from Cyprus north-westwaids. 

^ VUv XT. 5. 2 Q 
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But pots so fragile can hardly have been the sole object 
(even if they were the object at all) of commerce over such 
distances, especially considering the very local character of all 
early pottery ; for the case of the red polished ware, which is a 
domestic fabric both in C}^rus and Hissarlik II-lII, is quite 
different from that of the leather-type vases already mentioned 
as probably Cypriote and as found on the coasts of the 
Levant. 

But if the pots themselves were not exported, the knowledge 
of them must have travelled by other means. The only other 
means conceivable is that commerce existed between C}q)rus 
and Hissarlik, and so with South-east Europe. And the ordy 
conceivable object of commerce is the copper, the staple product 
of Cyprus, and the preparation of which presumes so close an 
acquaintance with the manipulation of clay. 

We may compare the close association of nascent bronze 
industry at a later stage with nascent ceramic at Chalcis, at 
Corinth, and in Etruria. 

Fourthly. Further e\idence arises from the forms of the imple- 
ments themselves. The C}q)riote forms remain few and simple, 
the celts in particular shelving very little change throughout 
the series. It is true that mder and more stone celt-like 
implements are occasionally found on European, especially on 
Danubian sites, than any specimens from Cyprus, but they are 
not therefore necessarily prior in time to the Cypriote forms. 

The fact, that the Cypriote forms develop so little, may on 
the other hand be very well due to the abundance of the metal 
and to the scarcity of tin, without which the tougher alloy 
cannot be made, which permits of the slighter built and more 
elaborate forms of the North. The total absence in fact of 
these more elaborate forms, and the late date at which tin- 
bronze becomes common in C}’pru3, is strongly against any 
hypothesis that Cyprus was indebted to the North for its know- 
ledge of copper. 

Compare also with the absence of Northern types, and the 
late arrival of tin, the late arrival of amber in Cyprus. It does 
not appear until the end of the Mykeiuean Age, and is usually 
associated with glass beads of types which are common or 
indigenous in Italy, and at the head of the Adriatic. The 
earliest example is found in a very late Mykena?an tomb 
{Salamis {Enhvrai), 1896, 27, amber bead, Cvprus Museum Cat. 
p. 184, cf, 139). 

Meanwhile, Cyprus does show rare examples of intermediate 
steps toiranh European forms, which appear to be wanting in 
the North. The prototype of the hammer-adze is represented 
by an ordinary flat celt, with an oval hole puiiclied through the 
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hinder end,’ and the doulde adze and axe-and-adze compound 
tvpes by two such implements welded together.'’ Here the super- 
position of the two halves explain.s the dislocated po.sition of 
the two blades which is found in the European example.s, though 
tlie latter are usually cast in one piece. 

The introducticn of copper into Europe was closely follo\yed 
hy the establishment of imlependent cop}>er tahrics ; which like 
the Cypriote back to N^eolithic prototypes, and are theinseEeb 
imitated in stone. 

Though these aie propeily liounded to the southward by the 
Halkan harrier, specimen^ of them are 'Sporadically found 
further south: for example, an axe-and-adze of Daniibian type 
uow^ in the Ashmoleaii Musenmy bought at Phigalia, and so 
stiancteto classical archaeology as to be leckmied mediceval by its 
disco Wei. Such implements occur raielv at Hissarlik, but 
have not been traced further south on the Asiatic side. 

That the communication between Cyprus and Hrssarlik was 
(.verland is indicated, in default of better, by three pieces of 
indirect evidence. 

(1) If the communication had been Ijy sea, Cypriote types 
would have lieen spiead over the ^Egean and over Greece. 
The imperfect state of the evidence does not peiniit of a defi- 
nite statement ; hut so far as I am aware, Cypriote t^^jes of 
implements do not occur in the Upper .Egean. where on the 
other liand Xeoliihic implements are comparatively fretpient. 

The Melian stone-celt, and the pre-^Iykena‘an copper imple- 
ments of Amoi'gos indicate some coniiectii.n iuithev south: but 
in Amoigos the types are all secondmv. and have developed 
along a distinct line, shaied by those oi Ciete. 

Tliey are also apparently of much Liter date: for they 
are mure elaborate and specialised in bnin and are associated 
with ivrnitfd pottery with naturalistic and ciirvelinear orna- 
ment. The Mykemean hrunze inqduinents are either derived 
from the Amorgine, or iiKue akin to northern bronze types : 
wliile Crete borrows adzes independently from Egyptian- — 
probably Sinaitic — forms of the Xllth dynasty and onwards. 

i'2) Jf Cyprus had reached tlie Dardanelles hy sea, nothing 
neerl have passed hy Hissarlik at all — whereas the w’hole rcfison 
(Vetrf of Hissailik as a station commanding the Darda- 
nelles feny; and combining in its peculiar type of civilisa- 
tion elements bui rowed almcjst impartially from Europe and 
from Asia. Tliis alone ex]ilains the mixture of Cypriote and 
Daiiuhiaii ioims (d pottery and of iiiipleiueiits, and also the 
large proportion of implements among the copper ones. 

{?*) We have a leailv historical, tliougii unfortunately undated 
1 Plate XI, 7 - Piute XI, 8. > Plate XI, 9. 
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reference to the existence of this land naite, at lea^t a^ eaily as 
Mykeiuean times, in the Catalogue of Trojan allies in the 
Second Book of the “ Iliad/*' 

They are arranged in three seiies, each in geographical order 
radiating outwards from Troy. The lirst, after giving the 
immediate neighbours of Troy in the Troad, passes intt!) Europe 
hy Leshos and Abydos, and traverses in turn the Pelasgians. the 
Ivikones, the Thracians, and the I\tonians ; that it follows 
the straight road along the north ^hore of the .Egeaii Sea ; 
thence through Upper Macedon. into the ilorawa Valley : and 
so to the Danube. 

The second, starting westwards and omitting Bithynia whicli 
represents the Thracian incursions of the eighth century, passes 
through Paphlagonia and ends in Armenia and Pontus ; ' from 
afar out of Alybe, where is the birth]_)lace of silver."^ Com- 
pare with this hint, as helping to lix the date, tlie wealtli of 
silver plate in the (Treat Treasure at Hissarlik. 

The third passes southward, cid Mysia. Mteonia (that is 
Lydia) Karia, and ends in Lykia. We can hardly doubt tliat 
it*^ went further ; skirting the central plateau of Asia Elinor 
through Pisidia and through Cilicia, and that its goal was Cyprus, 
the copper island. 


^ Ho:r. ■ 11 u. 



Textile Impressions od oii E.vrlv (.'lay Vessel Amougos. 
By John L. ^VIykes, MA., F.S.A., F.B.G.S. 

[with plate XU.] 

The fragment uf pottery which is the subject of this note and 
of Plate XII was picked up by me in the summer of 189:F 
together with a number of others of no special interest, on the 
surface of the site of a Bronze Age settlement which lies on the 
north side of the Harbour Bay in the Greek island of Amorgos, 
and a few minutes’ walk from the sea. The site is known as 

^Ly\at^ (pronounced tzc Vfples), and is luentioned. among a 
number of other Bronze Age sites, by Dr. P. Diimmler,^ who 
visited Amorgos and excavated there in 1886. 

The site c<>nsists of a low mound rising in an uneven cornfield 
and only just too prominent to have escaped being wholly 
ploughed down. Indeed, its lower part has been a good deal 
degraded, leaving the summit rather steeper than it might 
otherwise have been. All over the undisturbed parts traces of 
very rude dry-stone walls are visible, of the same character as 
those on the conspicuous hill on the south side of the bay above 
the modern harbour village, and elsewhere in the island. 

The whole site is strewn with fragments of pottery, all, 
.S') far as I could see, of the same local clay, and of very coarse 
liaml-made fahric, usually covered with a daik red, lustrous slip 
of rather finer clay, which shows distinct signs of hand- 
polishinu, but without further on lament. Dr. L)ummler has 
described a number of examples fr*>iii the Bronze Age tombs of 
Amorgos of pottery of light-coloured clay with ornaments in 
lu’^treless umber paint ; but I found no fragments of this kind 
<it rf?; 

Tlie fragment reproduced iu Plate XII formed part of the 
base and the b)wer part <(f the side of a large, capacious vessel 
of coarse clay, full of fragments of micaceous schist, calcined 
felspar, and other minerals. 

The clay is I>unit to a V)right brick-red, slightly paler in the 
centre : the layer of slip is thin, fine, and of a rather darker red ; 
the base and walls of the ves.'^el aie from | inch to | inch thick 
(‘010 — ’Old m.). 

The '^Me'' join the base outside at a distinct angle of about 
125^ but pass into it by a gentle curve interiialiy ; the base 


^ Mitth. d. K. D.'Utschen InslituS ' Itl'.eniscbe Abtheilung) xi. fmse). 
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appears, on a cross fracture, to lia\'e Leeii laid down as a flat 
cake flist, and the sides to have betui built up upon this. 

The reinaikable feature is that tlie base bears the clear 
impression exteiiially of a rush mat, u]»r>n wliich the ve-sel lias 
been foniied. The mat is of simple CM.umtruction : fivun a 
confused knot in the centre emeroes a radial '*waip,” so to 
speak, (d rushes in ]-aiis; the “ voijf,*' al-o oi ])aiis of rushes, is 
\\o\eii r<iuml and round the ceiitie in sim})ie alternatine texture. 
Tlje rushes of the varp have not kept their strictly radial 
pt)>inon in the pairs further from the eentie, but liave been 
drawn to the li.uht (left on the impre-sioii), ^Imwino that, 
either in the weaving or subse^paently, a wieiich or circumleren- 
tial strain has been applied to the mat, in the direction of tlie 
hands ot a watch. The mat a])pareiitly ends without di-tinct 
run or binding, and is of about the same diameter as the base of 
tiie vessel: but the impiessions aie not (tuite concentric with the 
Iki-e. 

There are no traces of impressions on the sides of the ]>•>:. or 
upon the angle itself, so that it is clear that the mat did not 
serve as a mould for the vessel, but merely a^ its suppiut. 

So far as I am aware, this is tlie taily exam})le of ba.^ket-work 
im]n’es'^ed upon pottery in tliis way either irom Anmrgos, or 
fmm any <.>ther jciit of tlie iMehiterraneaii area. i\li. W. H. 
Holmes has made us familiar vitli the customary (*f toxtsle 
oinamentatioii upiui the pottery of the Xortli Amciicaii niouiul- 
builders; but thougli scliemos and motives of oiiriiuent deiived 
fnjin textile^ are as common in the i_)ld Woild as in the New. the 
actual impressions do not seem to have been in vogue anywliere 
except in Ameiica. 

In tills instance, too, the motive of the im])res->ioiis can 
hardly have been decoiative. as they ap[)ear only on the base, 
which Would he concealed when the vessel was in use. It 
a’[>[>eais probable therefore that the mat thus recorded was used 
either ( 1 ) to prevent the vessel from ^ticking to the ground, vlnle 
drying or in the kiln, or else (2) during the actual maiiufactuie 
of the vt‘'>'-el. The former ( 1) is less likely, as a lavt-r of un- 
woven rushes would have served at the < Irvine stage, and in the 
kiln the eluirred fibres would almost certainly have left stains 
on the ve^sel, which are actually absent, (.hi the other hand 
(2), small \xs<cTs can be liaiidled uptui a level siutait^ without 
inucli fear of ilistortion; hut a jar of the size of this specimen, 
with a base of some 10 inches (’ 2.0 m ) diameter and walls of 
considerahle thickness, would certainly be so heavy that it could 
not be turned round, at the convenience of the potter, without 
great risk of distortion. 

If, however, its fuiiiidation were laid on a circular mat of the size 

VOL. XXVIL N 
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of the intended baseband with a slightly thicker knot in the centre, 
as ill this instance, close or continuous contact with the ground 
would be avoided, and the central pivot would to some degree 
supply the place of a turn-table or potter's wheel. If this mat 
and the vessel upon it had been subjected to manipulation of 
this kind, tlie lateral bending of the radial rushes, already 
described as due to a circumferential strain, would also bt' very 
caun|)letely accounted for. 

The specimen has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxfool, and a cast of the impressions to the Pitt-Rivers 
IMiiseum. 
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Duk Duk and oilier Customs forms of Expeessiox of tlu 

MeLAXESIAXS’ IXTELLECi'UAL LiFE. Bv CtRAF V. PFEIL. 

Whex after a leiigrliy intercourse Vi'iih the Kanaka of that part 
of Melanesia which tn-day we call the Bismarck Aieliipelago, 
the European has learned to some extent to know and to 
understand the habits of the natives among whom he lives, he 
is particularly struck by one feature wliich is so prominent 
that in a great measure it forms the key-note of that very 
]>eculiar composition whicli we call the native character. It is 
the strongly apparent desire towards physical and psychical 
seclusion. Where the native has l.een left entirely, or neaily 
to himself: wliere he has not l^een o])liged to yield to tlie 
European’s coercive iniiuence, he will try his utmost to coniine 
his intercourse to his own family and to the very next villages, 
with whose inhabitants he is piobably connected by ties of 
blood. Any person from a village removed beyond the small 
district which the Kanaka looks upon as his home he considers 
a stranger, and conseiiuently an enemy. This feoling might be 
jnstitied if extended towards the iiitiiu.ling white man, l)ut is 
dithcult to understand when eiiteitainc<l towanls neaily all 
individuals of the same race, provided the distance wliich 
separates their respective villages exceed that which can be 
acc<,>mplished in an eaw' ramble. It is ddticult to wdietber 
fear is the roof of this strange di^pusition, or wliether the 
continued practice of seclusion has bled up in the Kanaka that 
constant suspicious fear which never fiu‘ a minute permits 
him to lose control over himself. It is probable that both 
temlencies are innate to the Kanaka, and that his (diaracter 
as we now observe it is merely the result of their cumluiied 
el feet prolonged through agos. 

AVe can eleaily distinguish a psychical and physical direction 
in this tendency towards seelusiuii, the extreme end of each 
being strongly inarke<l. Abae ditlioult wouhl it be to trace the 
line from which these twii luunclies take their tlepaiture. 

The Kanaka who is not yet influenced by civilisation hates 
strangers, in whom he sees only enemies. Xo wonder he tries 
to have as little commuuicatioii with them as po^t>ible. The 
liabit of cannibalism, which is still practised to a great extent in 
this part of the world, may be explained as an eiiqiluisis on their 
abhorrence of the stranger, yhom they wish to exterminate. 
Tills habit may also be considered the extn me point of physical 
seclusion. Towards the black it is still kept up in its aggressive 

X 
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so far that no Kanaka niay. without risk of life, attempt 
to visit the distiict of a tiihe with which liis own is not <ui 
distinctly friendlv terms. Pefore the power of the white man 
Lad h-econie sutticienrlv estaijli,-?iied, that ao‘oTessive incdiiuiiioii 
\sa> aPo diie<. ted aeanwt him. aial many wliite men Lecajiie it.-:- 
^'ictillls. Since the Kanaka has Leeii taught that the white 
intiudor OLC'-Uiies the iiK.-ie <ii-a;^ieeaLle the moie he is lepulsed, 
he ha'^ contented liimstdf with lien ring his pre>ence as a 
necessarv evil, which piesents as extenuating circiim.^tance 
the int^ixluctioii ot a niniiin-r ot aitides whidp thrugh not 
>i;iictly nei-cssaiv in th* m^eh'e^, arc yet agiecal)Ie additions to 
liteh comfort. If thus vre may ccuisider that, so far as our 
inhiieiice reaches. Ave liave in ^ome mea^-uie at least heeii able 
ti> diminish the Kanaka's I'h^^e.al seclusion, we must confess 
that It has np till H'jw l>een perfectly iiiiY>o--ihle to remoAv tlie 
laiiter which he has erected l>et\^ eeii h\> inner self and those 
wiiO suricamd him. Plow little piogiess vce have made in this 
directicui may he gleaned ficim the fact tliat. in spite of tlie 
"itong mateiiali'^tic teiidcney of the Kanaka, we have not A’et 
keen aide to teach him to look upon anv of the productions of 
our manufartuinig iiitimliy as a me e<sity. Pie likes our 
hatelicts. onr bimhiru^ Wire, etc. He Would, hiOveAer. gladlv 
dxpense v.ith any <'»f those airi'des, even ^cith matches, if 
throrgh thi> saeiihee he rould iid him-elf of tl;e ]'re.senee of 
the hated ^chite man. There is onlv «ine thing the loss of 

wliidi voiald draw a te.il frean tla -iiallow AVell of Id'^ eve: 

Aixieiic'aii toh,xc<‘o. Alcohol and ^iigai no allurements for 

him . only the narcotic weed 'reem:5 tc) ])(>^ess tlie charm to soculie 
the savage Kanakas hi-east. AVe lia\e many instances to preve 
tins. If we look at other parts of tlie woi’ld which have onlv 
been opened to trade witliiii memoiy of man we hud that 
clothing nf s<»me soit has lji*eu adoptc'l hv the savages, if not 
from want of it or from a sense of de<*eii('y. so at least fromi a 
in-'^iie c>f oriiaii'cnt. In the Archi])clagi > we compel the native 
li> cover 111" nahedness, and force him, in a wav, to hi^come tlie 
jairchaser ot our c* tton manufactnie'^. AYhc-n we visit Isim in 
Ins village on the coa-t. or among the mouniaiii^, we find that 
has tmt Ins loin-cloth a^^ide and resumed Ids acciu-tomed 
nakedness. A\ hen labourers return to their homes thev bring 
with them clothes, hatdngs, ami other goods thev liave rca-eived 
for the money due to them as wages. The boxes containing 
these articles ate immediately ]dumleied by the men’s rehiriv(‘S 
m co-villagers: the articles are worn for a wldle as grute-rpie 
o.namenr,and then throwm aside, with exce[)tion of the\atcliets 
the su|eiioiity of wliich over the old stone or shell tool lias 
becoiiit generalh known and acknowledgeii 
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This fact, that our trading goods have not been able to feti-r 
the Kanaka’s avaiicv fiiulier than tlicv ]\ave, may be looked 
upc»n as a proof of both the physical and psychical seclusion, in 
so tar, as the desire to po^ses^ these goods ha'? not led to a iiioie 
general intercourse bLUweeii tlie twc) races, \vhich in its tuin 
might lead to a better mutual undemtaiiding. I have alluded 
to the ditheulty we hud in pijinting to the spot where the 
physical and p^ychiced Ijrauchc'? of the Kanaka's dt-sire hti 
seclusion part asundci, but have edways thought that this 
peculiar pas'?ive le^i^ltiuce to a new sh.ipe of wealth tvas a cool 
niarkstone betw^eeii the two extremes, one of which, as we have 
seen, fimU its expression in the dis casting habit of c umibalisni. 
As a further illustration of the extent to which the Kanaka 
carries his physical ^?eclusiou, I may '?tate that that part of the 
Gazelie-peniiisula wdiicli is knrovn to us, thraigh onlv tliinlc 
peopled, is divi<ied iii no le^s than twenty districts, in each *.f 
wdiich another dialect ot the same language is spoken, all of 
which ditter so much that, while the inhabitant.'? (*f twu 
neighbouring ilistricts mav still converge together, tlio^c of 
Localities further removed from each other have difficulty in 
making tiiemselves undeu'^tood when they happen to meet. 

Tar more diffieidt to define, lait also more interesting to 
study, is the Kanaka’s psye ideal seclnsiiai. It might be argurd 
that the racial diflercnces are so gical tliat a I'oal undemtaiidirg 
betsveeii the Kanaka and the Euiopeaii cannot l)e airived at. 
If that Were the ea^e, the clMiacter ffi' tlie .Vriio.m ne-ret would 
or ought to remain as nninlelligible to iw that of tin* 
Kanaka. AVe find, however, thtit we can easily lead the negro 
when oiiee we laive gained liis ci^nfidenco. wldcli the Kanak.i 
seems eiitirelv unable to bestow. His di'-lru-t, sus[ueion. and 
tear is not alone directed towards the white, but ;dsi) again''!: 
his own kindred; and the loud, .i<>y'-'U' c(.>niniunioativ(‘ne''S w]ji< b 
is an agreeable di-tineuishing feature in the negro ch.o'acter 

utterly wanting in that c»l the Kanaka. Their councils are 
held 111 the darkest, remot'‘''t [tart of tlie foiest: and evmi here 
their e<.>nversatioii is carried on in an uudeifttiie, and suspeiidetl 
the instiUit a newcomer a[tj)eam. Their fe'^tivilies, though 
noisy enough, are vitidof the ''Oiuid of genuine mirth: and innate 
fear of sc>me dark. ever-]ire'^ent, ni\isiole d/uiger never permits 
the Kanaka to lose eoiitrol ttvin himself for one iimtanl. oi to 
yield to the promptings of snftor emotions, which he has [.eihaipj 
long forgotten to harbour His umutored mind is unable i,, 
give shape to his sinister aigtioh-n-it m. or, lK*rter, to rea-oii that 
su[>posed danger out of existcUe'e : and his imagination, alwavs 
more active than his rtliection. iilU the world with in\ i''ible 
beings giited with tlie pow'er and the will to do him harm. 
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His inaterialistie turn of mind interprets all supposed actions 
<•: llie >piiits as the (nxpics^ion of a dt-^iiv t(> he fultilled hyhiin ; 
and as he is iinahle to distinunidi between cause and effect, 
neailv every e^ ent of wliich the origin is not at once apparent, 
i^ attiil'iittMl to tile ac'Uicy of a and locked upon as a 

(■laniLUiULation frcin them. He Lears their voice in the sou^ih 
»if the wiiul, in tlie thuinlerinp breakers of the sea, in tlie 
hug of the fulliii^e leaf ; ami the fretpieiit shocks of earth- 
tiuake, which indicate the ever dimiiiishin^e tlnoes of Xatme’s 
miuhtie-t manifestation, are to him but exjavs-ioim of discontent 
or ^oiiie aucre^-ivelv-inclined sjarits. These reouire continual 
]>repitiatioii. not that they loav do pood, but that they may 
loave evil undone. AVIieii a Kanalni hears a noise he cannot 
at once interpiet, he knows that a spiiit is pc.ssinp by. Looking 
ill his >up]osel hiiection lie says ‘‘ X/ockcyc’' “Are you 
bniiuinp ai}thinpb' This expression coineys at the same 
time an invitation to stay and to paitake of tvhat is poing to be 
broupht or wiiat may already be [>re'^ent. Hi^ imagination 
deceives him into hearing an an.-wei — “ J/o/V;'' ‘‘Yes. indeed"; 
upon which he re['lios Ult/ “Gome.' AYe cannot xvoniler, 
:*rter the tort going, when we di':(M)\or tlie einleavour on pait of 
the Kanaka to surround ino-t of his actions with a degree of 
"tMiecy, and when w*e liiu! that lie po^-^esses customs slirc^udecl 
ill a m\>teriousiicss whiLli the Kanalta liinmelf ran or will not 
exphdii, and wTiieh must remain totally nnintelligible to the 
Kutopeaii. One of these ciistoins wliich the visitor in these 
pait^ often finds an ojiportnnity to wutiie^s, and of which a part 
Ins of tell heeii described, is tlie Duk I)uk. It is wmll known 
a marked dinu'e : but to my kmo^ ledge the various ramiti- 
c'ations of this peculiar institution, together with the Kineth and 
IMarawot, have not yet t(mnd very careful attmition. TYe mav 
not Ikj tar wrong if we assume tliat in the hi^ginning the Huk 
J )uk ceivnujiiy wuis nothing hut nnc>ther expression of the 
Jvanaka s seclu>i\'e inclinations and of the w'orship of deceasial 
aiicestois. A few' per'^oiis cluldied together and assumed a 
lua^k to frighten others from entering their teirit'uy ami 
w itnes^iiig tlieir ] les'eibngs. Y hen thei < ' wa re no im )i e straiigei s 
lo tiigiiten, the club niembm's found tb<it tlieir affected secreev 
ten.iled to impire awe into the members of their owui family and 
tiibe, which ]»eihaps had grown numerous emaigh to permit a 
renewed seclusicn, in so far as only certain individuals w'ere 
allowed to lieeonie members of the club. The awe wTiich the 
(luh inspired j.rohahly inve-ted its inemhers wutli a degree of 
authority which came to be coveted, so that applications for 
admission became fre.^uont. Tlie strong materi.distic instinct 
ot the Kanaka was not slow to tuni this fact to account and 
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admission was only granted to those who could afford to pay 
handsomely for the privilege. When once it was discovered 
that the club might be made a source of emolument, it would 
be deeply wronging the Kanaka character to think that he 
would have coiitined himself to the collei^ting of the com- 
]>arativeiy small entrance fee of new nieinbem when new and 
effective methods could be devised by which every member of 
the club might draw a comfortable little iiieome witliout being 
under the unpleasant necessity of doing inoie work than is 
absolutely indispensible, even for the laziest Kanaka. 

Only men were admitted into the cluh, and it Avas thus easy 
to blackmail the women of the tribe, who, by the customs of 
the people, enjoy full possession of their own earnings. Being 
harder workers than the men they soon acipiire property ; 
and as there is no legitimate way of turning this stream of 
increasing prosperity into the men’s pockets, the Ouk lJuk 
offers a very good means of preventing unfair accumulotioii 
of wealth in the hands of the women. To increase the club’s 
autliority and give effect to its blackmailing system it had 
to be shrouiled with a new veil of mystic ceremonies. Women 
were thus forbidden to come an v where near tlie spot where 
the Duk Ifuk members assemble. If an iiii fort unate woman 
happened to see the Duk Duk, i.e. the wearers of the mask, 
she was tilled a ceitaiii (piantity of tltirarra. At all times the 
lJuk Duk would suddenly appear, mostlv, however, during the 
harvest season, because then tlie women hud to he at Avork 
in the fields, and going to and fro, and they Avere then aDo 
mostly AA^ell siip}>iied with deicurra, the proceeds of the sale of 
their agricultural productions. It Avoiild have been a sruirce of 
grave suspicion had the blackmail system he<*n directed against 
AATuiien only. To extend it also over men became easy enough, 
Avheii the tribe had grown so numerous that not all tlie men 
could be members of the club, or Avheii the members liad so 
increased in numV^er that ucav admissions Avould have nii' 
pleasantly reduced their income. Perhaps the natural seclu- 
sKe teiiileiicy also came into play again. Thus aDo men, not 
members, Avere made tributary ; hut as it proved more ditheidt 
to wre.-t (hu'ii.ryff tiom them they Avere let off Avith a series of 
blows Avhich, hoAA^ever Avell laid on, Avere nothing compared t 
tlie loss of even a small guaiititv of the Avorship]>ed shell coin. 
Thus in combining the etiects of the Kanaka s natural hciit for 
physical and intellectual solitude and his strong materialistic 
<lispositiou, AA’e ex])laiii easily the two Duk Duk cliaraeteristics, 
AAdiich at once strike the beholder — the fear of tiie women and 
the heating of the men. 

It is hut natural that Avheii once the Duk Duk had gained a 
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certain amount of influence or even power, '^onie iiulividuab. in 
the tir'rt in>t nice piuhalfly niemher^ of the I)uk afterward'^ 
also not menihers. should have tried to make tliat power 
suh'tjervient to their own interests. At hr'^t the I)uk l)uk 
blackmailed thcise who were enemies to members of the club: 
latiU* on thn^e who^e enemies paid for Imvine tlmm lobluah and 
oradiially the Ihik L>iik a-surned the ciiaraeter of a tribunal, not 
in the ^eiise that bv his veiMlict he liad to e-tabh^h riylit and 
wronue but as a power with sutMcient influence to enjoin peace 
on contending- parties. 

If thus the l)uk i)uk had graduallv ri-cn into a position 
which it required tact and shiewdness to maintain, it became 
evident tint not every member could lie allowed to wield its 
power indiseriminately in his own interest. It hecame iieces- 
sarv t<'> }flace tint influence into one hand, whieli. thonyh 
perhajis coirupt, upheld at least the prestige of the club. It 
was not neee.ssarily, but meist bkelv, the inventor of the club 
or his descemhint wlr.) wa^ invested with the preiv-gnive to call 
out the link I>uk, a privileoe 'which he succeeded in reserving 
hn* himself .uid his de^i-endaiits after him. T'»-dav only certain 
individuals are entitled ti:> ealliny the link Ihik. and we have 
thus amonust a perfectlv savage race a peculiar instance of 
]>rotection of intellectual property and of a well accentuated 
entail. 

Tlie Dak Dak, wliidi appears with a certain regularity but 
oiilv with the full moon, skip> ahrjut for thisw da vs, while the 
litetime of the Ihik Ihik whicIi has heeii called up uu a special 
occasion seems to ]»e limited to a few Iioiir^. 

Apart from the utilitarian ]airpo-(^s which the Duk Dnk 
has tc> serve, it is the means of satisfying the metaphysical 
dcsiie which, as we have -^eon. is so stionulv dt*\'el*»pj--(l in the 
Kanaka, The memliers of the Dak I>uk celehrite ceitain 
feasts of very mysterious character, and it is imt ytU (piite clear 
how they are connected witli the I)uk I)nk. liow thev 
originated, and what they poiteiid. Due of tliese feasts, though 
in s,une way conuectfMl with the l)uk Hiik, is quite an 
indepmideiit iustituti<ui, and is called Ein<th, At ceitaiii 
S'MSons in the ye.ir— -the intervals si-om to he irrennlar — a 
number of pciyfle, memliers c)f tlie Ihik I>iik. uaiher in a remote 
]»art of the forest at tlie call of the yterson wlio entitled to 
( all up the l)uk Duk, and who is on this aecoiuit called its 
owner. 

In the dense bnsh they build huts, whieh tla^v surround 
wicli a railing or fence of leeds so closelv joined that it is 
diffienlt to pee]^ through the chinks. The Imts are hiiilt s{piare, 
and tile walls plastered with clay and whitewashed. On tlie 
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\vhite ground of these avails the artist of the tri])e paints most 
eurious hgiires. One of them lesembles a crocodile on high legs, 
with the tail rolled up like a haw.'^er ; the other leminds the 
European spectator of a monkey, a very striking circumstance 
and proof of a highly developed imagination on part of the 
Kanaka, because no monkev exists in that ])art of the world of 
which the Kanaka can po-bildy have any knowledge. 

A third figure resembles the ca^uaiy, a bird with which the 
natives are familiar. b)n some of the largest trees outside of 
the fence other figures are dnuvm Ono represents a stinging 
rayfi^h in the act of biting into a human arm. Some more 
arms and snakes are painted on anotlier tree, and on a third w'e 
find two veiy curious sliapcless figures, whieh represeirt two 
evil s]-irit^: they are called TviuniUni and IMu rnujuvc. dYh(» 
and wliat the'^e .s}ar'its are and wli.it thev dir llie Kanaka will not, 
or caniK>t, explain. They merely say that they aie spirits of 
departed people. This another of many ])i‘oufs that the 
Kanakas believe in an existence after death, hut wa)iild also 
}u*ove again their sinister dis])nsition, wiiich leads them to 
think that even peojde whom they knew' during their lifetime, 
with wiiom thev w'ere on fiiendly terms or e\en related, assume 
the shape of an enemy so soon as tliov leave their liumaii 
liiends and enter into the ranks of spiiats. Tins fenced-in 
group of huts is a(‘Ces^ible only to meml.tas of tlic l>uk I>uk. 
Auybx.xlv happening upon it iiuawaires rs fined heavily, and as a 
direction in wiiich tlie " Tiu'uio'' lies is wvil kma\n, mrhody 
ventures tliither. Tlie hostivities celebrated liert‘ are of a ^ery 
peculiar character. I do not think that any European would he 
aduiitted to a I'eally important mie, and only the memhers are 
iiifvirmed of the dav fixed for any festi^ity. I oidy once 
succe(‘(led in hribiiig an iuflueiitial man to pioimre aiiiiiitiance 
fur me, and should ]io>sibly not have succeeded then had rrot 
mv official position addeil weight ti> my //v// y //->up])orted 
le'piest. 1 fetd coiivin ed that e\eii then 1 was (Uily permitted 
to witness a minor affair-. Ahout tw'eiity men sijuattcil im the 
ground in a semieiide witli their l’aec> turned towaids the 
painted houses. All w'ere silent: and my gride, subduing his 
own Voice to a wbi^j-er. (mjoiiied ^ilcnce cii nee He then sat 
dow'ir before the other members with his hack turned towards 
them. After a wiiie a basket ('ontaiuing all kimK of vuiiuds 
was plactal before him. the leader of the feast. He ro.se 
murinuriiig a few' iiicomi'reliensihle w'oi'd> rw er the conteiit.s of 
the hask(‘t, and sttgi]>iiig townids the other men, who now also 
had risen, he held certain kinds of food up to the iiioutli and 
nose of ea(di individual, arcomjiain irg the action with somf‘ 
more words in an inaudible voire. He then replaced the food 
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in tlie basket. When he had linislied the round, the basket 
Avas taken away, and all the euests sat down again. The silent 
meeting was then c^aitinued for an iinletinite period. From 
that moment, to each of those present that kind of food is 
rendered tfuaha (that i:?. forbidden) whieh had been held up to 
his mouth. The tamlni lasts perhaps tor a luonth, perhaps even 
a vear, and it is not alone food whieli is thu< tatahard, but alstj 
other ol»jeets — certain actions, or even woiah. Thus it may be 
made tonibff to wear a certain kind of ornament, to sleep 
iimide a house, or to pronounce ceitain woids or names. It 
i- remarkable that the latter halat forms a curious parallel to 
the cu':^tom called of the Zulus. During this peiiod 

of tff'ndja the partieipatois are subject to a certain control. 
After certain irregiiLir intervals — which ^eem to be connected 
with the phases of the moon — they meet again at the “ Toraiuff 
from which they march in a prueessioii all round the neighbour- 
hood. Without any kind of dress — instead of which they 
a-sume a gojte-'fpie war-paint— we discover in it the snake 
designs drawn on the trees before the Torout ” — they walk in 

Indian hie. Under the right arnipil thev wear a plaited mat 
bag, from wbicli a reed with a bimby ^\hisp projects upwards 
and backwards. After a Certain numljer of steps they all 
simultaneously slap their naked thighs, producing a noise 
audil.ile at some distanee. The whole cereiiKuiy de>cribed as tlie 
EiiL'.th cannot be explained upon the basis of the Kanaka’s 
materialmm ; ])Ut if the people attach any special siguihcanee to 
the ElioJIl, which is doufaful, they eau certainly not clearly 
(lehue it. The gieat repugnance they show to giving any 
infoinutu)!!, au<l the difficulty the Kuropeaii experiences to 
witness tiiese cereuK^mies regularly, renders it no easy task tu 
evpLiiu the origin of the custom. We can, however, not go 
\'t‘rv fai wrong it we seek an explanation in the character of the 
Kanaka, in whieh fear and distrust are coupled witli gross 
m.iteiialwm. It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that, as the 
] Hik Duk is a means of extracting material advantages from 
luankiiid, the EihetJi is a metlioil of propitiating the spirits to 
avert evil. Another most remarkahle feast is the Mdraicof. 
That the Kanakas attach most importance to it mav be gathered 
from the fact that it is celebrated only at verv long intervals. 
Ill ISSli it was for the first time i)eheld by Fur(jpeans. 
Kanakas who otherwise would scarcely care to meet give up all 
hostile feeling for the time, and at the Marausut an omnium 
iffitJirruni takes place which sliows that, although tlie desire for 
.seclusion is an obstacle to all trafric, there are yet ties between 
tlie pv.*)ple that prove their consanguinity. "From the scant 
information it was posdble to collect it would seem that im 
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single individual can arrange a Maraveot feasts but that tlie 
consent of not a few people is necessarv. This infoiaiiation is 
supported by the fact of the rare repetition of the performance. 
To direct a number of diverging ideas into one focus is probably 
no easier task among reserved and distrustful Kanakas than it 
is among eipially distrustful but more aftalde Europeans. 

For tiie Marcixrut the people build a platform of bamboo, 
raised about dO to GO feet above the grouml. The vvhole >tuic- 
tiire is covered with green folige and wreatlis, so tliat it almost 
gives the impressi^jii of an old ivy-clad tt)wer; goigeousiy 
coloured en.^tons give liveliness to the sombre green. The 
platform is about Id feet square and projects on all sides over 
the under-structure. On it a certain number of } 0 ->ung men 
have to perform a sort of war-dance with spears and other arms. 
The structure, which is only held together by means of ligatures 
made of the haik of tree*^, p(.»ssesses little staliiligv, and sways 
^vith every motion of tlie dancers and h*^fore e\'ery ]>uff of wind. 
It is. therefore, not easy to perform the daiiee on the platform, 
whieii is not provided with any kiud of railing. To ensure 
success and to prevent accidents a great many rehearsals are 
iit^cessarv. during which the dancers grow accustomed to tlie 
iincoinfortabie motion and the giddy height, and learn to move 
freely without b>etraving outward signs of disewnifort. Tlie 
daiiceis and their weapons are richly decorated with gaily 
Coloured feathers of the various parrots and cockatoos which 
abound in tlie country. The only Mtn’<nrnf which was ever 
witnessed by Eiuopeans was held in Matiqdt, a small islaiul 
ill IJhinehe Bay. It lasted three days, and tliere weie peihaps 
boil to 400 spectators fiom various parts of the (bazelle- 
peninsula and the l)uke of York group. Tlie bamboo structure 
was lett standing; and if anyone tlmught it just possible that 
bamlioos iniglit get loo^e, and, dropping fitun such a lieight, 
endanger the lives of jia'^sers-hy, he w as at lil^erty to remove the 
tiling: but these are minor coii>ideiatious with the Kanaka, and 
the w'ork wa^ Icd’t to the Euro[>eans. 

It is at present perfectly impossible to trace the origin of 
these customs or to interpret them in any jdausible w'ay. They 
have, however, all one thing in eommcui — they have to be paid 
for by the uiiinitiited; tlu-y aie shrouded witli mystery, wdiieli 
is only revealed to tlm^e who 1). come membiu's by paying a 
ceitain entraiiee fee, and they eiinch the memhers. partieularlv 
the leaders of the feast. The eiitrance fee varies lietween bO to 
100 fathoms oWh \rifrnf, which is eipuil to £o or about the 
annual suUscriptioii to a good English club. I have already 
show'll that these customs divergebi into a sjieeulative direction 
only when they had become sutlicieiitly established to be sur- 
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roimdei.l with a halo of authority. It would theiefore be wiong 
to suppose tliat laeieiy the view <.)f ])o>sihle eiuoluineiit led to 
their estahiishiueiit. 

L*espectine the direct uaiii of those who give the feast auother 
ditlieult ([Uesrioii pre-eiits itself: \Vho gains, and how is a profit 
obtained The chiefs admit that they }>iotiL l)y a feast of that 
kind, yet they have to adivanee the (h.>rnrr(» neeeS'<aiy to defiay 
the hmt heavy ex['eii-e-. It is said tluit each vi:Nitor has to pay 
a ceitain ciuautitv of f>>:v:nri‘a ; but how can that be controlled 
con'-i<leiinu that no Kanaka v ill pay hu a thing he can have fur 
iiothiiie t To See the dance he need only cliiuh a cocoa nut-tree, 
and hi^ fc>od he brings with him. Yet it i> quite unlikely that 
any Kanaka W(_)uld iiieiir the expense of such a fea^t without a 
fair chance of piotit. There remains only one possible method — 
the AVe have seen that the I)uk l>uk and the Eindli 

Could }»r«aioiinco c'ert.un things to he Ao/z/'C for a given time 
At the end of that time it has to be boueht oft with rh^rarra. 
In came of iiujuriiing — t\liere the falls (.iii all tile ineiiihers 

C)f the family — tlie w<.uiuui who is the nearest lelative to the 
deceased pays a piiece of thiroriu to the next male relative, who 
piasses it (‘U diminished hy a fiortion f which he keeps for himself) 
to the next male, aii'l so on till a very small part reaches the 
la^t relative. Tins is icpeated for eveiy object whicli has been 
fninJnml, in this manner, again, the voiiieii lia\'e to produce the 
zA //vz; /VC which enriches tlie men. A similar rule is pcihaps 
ol.)served at the^e feasts. IMost likely a nuiuher of tumlm.'. are 
]>i oimunrod, and tliey liave to ]>e Ijouglit oft'. Xow the question 
aiKo'^ : Is the tanihtf laid on the men alone ^ Who, then, pioduces 
the thu'ut/’tf, and Ikjw does the cluh or the chief make their 
].>rotit ? If the ffniihn is laid on tiie woinoii also, why do they 
come to vi-it the ]}ei fririuaiice, knowing, as tliey iiiimt do, that 
all tijo e\]M-n-e falls on them ^ It is clear that we do not as yet 
pos>H'<^ aii tile fart- coiieeiniiig these curious customs, and that 
it will Kapaiiv caieful study to collect thrm, a task rendered 
fiartieiilurlv diltirult through the leticence the Kanaka ohseuves 
in eoiivei satioii about these matters. lUit when we shall have 
Solved the ih,r,f,,ut (pie'-timi we sliall prehahly tind that it le- 
preseiits onlv the speculative plume of a custom of which the 
kev is to he looked tor in tliat pait of the Kanaka chaiacter 
w}ii(di it \< hi- z'on->t:{nt effort to hide from the im[uisitive glance 
of the Kuropeaii and fr(un which springs the root of his 
nianifest desire for seclusion. 

The texi^tenee of all the customs we have desciihed under tlie 
heading of l)uk I)uk is doomed. The awe vhich thev fomierlv 
inspired has con>iderahlv faded before the Kuro]M.*anm eontemp- 
tuou- deiisluii. The chiefs feel their power slip from their 
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liaiiLU, and hasten to turn into S!)lid wealth a prerogative wliitdi, 
it they tried to preserve it, miglit viiuisli altogether. They sell 
tlie rkdit of raising the Dak Diik to tlie trilies further inland, 
where the thick bu^h shields it froiri the Eiiiopeau's withering 
eye, and wlieie critical retiectiun lies as yet latent in the mind of 
the unsophisticated savage. They receive gooil sums from the 
new purehaseis, and besides reseive to themselves the right of 
levying tines in case all the intricate rules aie not strictly 
observed, thus ensuiing to themselves a fair income until such 
time when wliite man’s irre-i'^tihle advance will necessitate a 
renewed removal in regions still nioie remote. 

That time is not far distant. Tlie expan^irm of the ydiite 
races over the glohe i^ a necc.^sitv wliich vill slowlv ]>erliaps, 
but surely, bivak down all the baiiiers laEe'l by climate and 
luggediie^s to retard liis progrc'-s in tliese i'-lands. Xo time 
ougiit to be lost, therefore, to collect all pii'^.'iil de in herniation 
al^iut customs of a race which is one of the very few still 
living in the stone period. 

Tlie plougli <_)f eividsaiion. in turning iii) hitheito virgin s(.)il 
to piepaie it for the seed ot Euiopeaii culture, is sure to iO(>t up 
many weeds which, though noxious iu the iiew held, were, if 
iiseles-;, at least ornamental. And as the zooktgist recon.NtiULts 
( urious animals frrjiu the remains found in the Livcr^ of the 
crii'^t of the earth, and through them is eiribled to trace the 
oiigiii (.)f the living specie^ of emimals. so is tlie --tudy of habits 
and customs nf pristine ran^'- neces.-?ai‘y to tiaee the de\elop- 
laeiit and hiiitoi}' td‘ our owm 
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May 23th, 1897. 

E. Vr. Brabeook. Fsr|., F.S.A., Praidrnt, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Tlie Peesidf.xt observed tliat since the last Meeting tlie 
Institute had lost an early and nio^t valuable supporter, and 
lie hiiiiSelf liad Irtst a per-'Ciiuil fiiend of monv years’ standing, 
by the death of Augustus ollaston Franks, who vras an 
uccompli-hed student of every branch of antiquity. Xotliing 
was Tiioi'e reiiiai’kjble in his long career as F)irector and ulti- 
mately a:- Pie--iderit of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
clian the depth and breadth of hP archieological learning. 
I'here seemed to be no subject that could be brought bef(.*re 
that Society of which lie was not master. In connection \\dth 
tue biaiulies of aivlueology wliieh touch most clo^elv upon 
antliropology. he will I'e remembered fur his researches into 
late Celtic antiquity, and for his happy definition of that period 
<»t art. As keeper of the ethnugrapliieal collections of the 
Biitish Museum, and acting trustee of the Christy Collection, 
he commenced the practice which ha^^ been continued under 
Mr. Iieafi iK.ov his success* 'T, of biingiiig 1 lefi ae the Iii.“^titute anv 
remaikal.'le ethnographical objects that were about to be acquired 
by either of ihn^e Iri'^titutions. He was for many veais one of 
t)ur "V iee-Pre^idents ami <lisplayed towards this Institute the 
-ame enlightened libeiality winch has distinguished him in 
<alier crmiMM tions, having contrihute<l largely to the fund 
laised tor dealing ott the deot with which the Institute was 
eiicumhoieil at its .starting. His munificent gifts to the nation, 
tai exceeding in \alue all that he had ever received iii salary 
ill hi'!' puhlic emplo\ nieiit, were fitly ackiiowledgeil hv liis being 
iai^ed to the <lignit\ (jf Iv,( .B. He was also a liheral doncir of 
hooks b) the Society of Antiquaiies. When, about twenty-five 
}eai'> ago, it was suggested that the Council of tlie Institute 
Miould (hue together after their meetings :Mr. Franks was one of 
tho^e who most warmly sup])Oi‘ted the prop(»sal ; for a lom^ time 
lie sacrificed other engog(unents to that of thus meetiim his 
colleagues, and he introduced to tliem at tlajse dinners many 
congenial <guests. This may appear to be a trivial incident to 
lecord, Put It IS in such slight imli(‘ations of a kindlv and 
generous nature that some of the pleasantest recollections of 
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departed friends are to be found. Of his skill and good fortune 
as a collector of antiquities, of liis great learning in many 
obscure branches of Oriental art, of his enthusiastic devotion to 
antiquarian research, of his patient assiduity as an investigator, 
it is hardly iiece.S'^arv to speak. He inspiied those wlio knew 
him best with the deepest admiiation and attacLnient, and has 
left, not only in the public institutions of which he was an 
otHcer, but also in this Institute, a meinury that will long be 
cherished- 

Mr. W. Gowlaxd then read Hr. Hall CHAMDEELAI^^^s paper 
— A Quinary System of Xotatiou used in Lu-Choo.” 

After which iHr. A. L. Lewis read his paper on “ Ancient 
^Measures in Prehistoric Honuments.'' 

Discussion on these papers were canied on by the President, 
Messrs. Gaesox, Lewis, Gowland. and Gom-ME. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the two authors. 
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An'cievt Mi'.A'ruES iii Pun-HisToi;ic By A. L. 

Le\v'i- 5 , F.l’.A., Treasurer. Aut!irii[,i.ili.iyical Institute. 

' wirii PLAiE xiir ] 

I HAVE no doiilu that all who mav li-teii to or read tliis paper 
are iu<»ie ur lUMpuuiited with the ace.aiut uiveii hv uiir 
uiuelidanipnted c-dlea-ue. the htie Mr. J. T. Bent, ot the ruined 
eities ot ^[a^hoiialainh and with tlie leiiiarkahlo series <»t 
measurenient^ ihaind in them hy i\Ir, Ih i\I. . Swan, but it is 
nece'^^arv that I .>h<-add reiM})itulaTe the ]a‘iiie''[>al faets which 
hear iipeii the '^iihjeet now to he coii-ideied. The lai^e^t ruins, 
it ^vill he reineini-ereih crin^i-t ot a huildiny known as the yreat 
Zhiil.iahwe, eoustrueted ot siaall-suuared stones withoiit mortar, 
with heuinu-ijone and othei deC<:)ration^ 1)11 siane parts of the 
walls, and Coiitainiiia a hu'oe and a '^nudl round tower, which, 
when < (.iiiiplete, W'ere pruhalJv solid coiie.s ot dry imL^riury : and 
of a fortt,^>- on a hill hetw^eeii bOO and TtMj yard-^ north 
from the Zimhahwe, which aBu coiitLdn'5 what appears to 
have been a remple. There aie other rilin'^ of a similar 
de^cii[ita.>u at IMatindele and on the Liindi river, hesides 
uuineioiis smaller forts. At all the lara’er huildiims there are 
indicati<>n> of ^un-wor-hi[) or oh-ei\ance and of >tar-woi.'5hip or 
o]_)-ervaiice, the fTiaivictei of winch may be nio-t re<idily Withered 
from tho folio Aina extraet^^ from l\Ir. Swan's chapter 011 oiienta- 
tiun and measurement. 

Having’ de-i-rh ed \'arious methods of ascertaining the length 
of a year hy olA'^ei’\ing the po^^itLoii <.>f the sun lelatively to the 
e4piator or amongst ihe >tai.slie ^ay> : — ‘'At Ziiuhaf>we all these 
methods soem to lia\'e been used. an<l t<t <lo so d'.'es not 
uece-.'^arilv imply more astriuioniical kmjwbedge than possessed 
])y tin* [)ea.-^anti'y in any ot the mon.^ >ccludeil di>U'iet^of Europe, 
where waitches are not much u^ed, and wheit^ almanacks are not 
read, hut where the people ha\e the habit of telling the time of 
the day and of the year hy the motions of the sun and (h* the 
>tars, for, to an agiicultural }*eoY)le, the change in position of the 
sun in summtu' and winter is as obvious as the .-reasons them- 
selves. and the vaiiatiou of the times ni rising of the stars with 
the sea'^oiis can as little escape observation.” 

“Ziiubahwe is in south latitude 20' 10' 3<j'k and the sun, 
when rising there at the suniiiier solstice, w’oiild heiir east 25^ 
south were the hori/ou level, hut iMount Varonia interposes 
itself between the temple and the rising sun at this tinu‘, so 
that the suu attains an altitude of before its ravs reach the 
temple, then its amplitude will be more nearly 24^ and a line 
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produced in this direction from the altar will pass across the 
doorway of the sacred enclosure, where the curve of the wall 
changes its radius, and, roughly speaking, through the middle 
of the chevron pattern ; the same line drawn in an opposite 
directum for 7d feet would fall on a tall monolith v.hich we 
there found lyiii^ by its well-luiilt foaudation . . . this 

monolith wa^ siiflieiently tall to receive the ravs of the sun vlirii 
it rose <)ver Mount Varoina. and the shadow of a nioiiolitli 
erected on the wail would fall on it at the same time, thus 
marking witli great aceuiMcy the occurrence of tlie solsti^^e,” 

The points of sun-riding and setting at tlie summer and winter 
solstices are fuixlier distinguished in the various hiiilding> by 
the j‘osiiions of the decorative pattern^ on the outside walls, of 
whioh full particulars are given hy l\Ir. Swan. Tlie iudieations 
of dtar- Worship or oljservaiice are of a very similar nature : some 
of them are as follows : — 

The a[»parently inegulai (/utliiie of tlic enclosing wall is really 
composed of a number of aics of cireles di tiering in ladius, and 
the centre of each of these are>, whei'e altars were iwuallv 
placed, lia> had a doorway or some rahei means of niaiking out 
the meridian placed north of it. “ True math of tlie ciUitre of 
the greater round tower we ha\'e a doorway in the wall of the 
sacred enclosure . . . the part of the great outer wall north 

of the ti>uer seems also to liaN'e been nuirked. for about this 
point we found a great step eondtrueted <m its tC'p about 5 feet 
high. Above the temple at tlu* east end of tlu^ tnrtieds (»ii the 
hill a cliTri^es perpendicularly for 50 feet, and ]HU.-ed on its 
t(‘>p there stands a most remavkahle great rock. whicOi may once 
have been an object of v'emuMtiou t<» tlie wm-dl uppers in the 
temple beneath it: it foiiU'^ one of the highe^'t ])oints on tlie 
hill; a line drawn true doutli from tlii^ loek and ponUu-ed htNp 
yards wouhl pa.^s tlirougli the doorway in the great temple and 
fall on the altar in tlie centre of the (kc-oraliNl are. Until this 
line suggested itself we were pu/zha.l account for the peculiar 
character of the doorway.'’ 

“Eviuy ])nint from vliich northern stars could have been 
observed has heeii useil for this ]>nip(»>e, and there is iin teniple 
there from vliieh iioitliern >tars weie imt n]»,N,.r\cd, while at the 
same time the openly didplayt;d southern :?ky ha^ heeii left 
unregarded ; t}ii> of cniii-e p unt"' to a northern origin lor the 
people, and suggests thithetort they came to Zimbabw'e they 
had actjuired the habit of oh)o*rviiig certain "tars ... It 
Seems ,i plausible su])posiriou that, while the great tem]>ie itself 
was devoted to solar and amlogniis h>rm" r»f w'orship, tlie little 
circular or g.irtlv circular teinple-s within its walls 
were dedi- ate 1 to the cult of particular stars/’ 
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Eespeeting the subject more immediately before us, that of 
iiieci^ureuieiit, i\Ir. Swan says: — '-The diameter of the gicat 
t'lwer seems to have represented the unit of meaMire in tlie 
<.uii-truLtion of the curves of the outer walls, and of all the 
leuiilarlv c-urved inner walls in the temple, and in all the 

Well built temple^ in ^bmhoiuiLaid . the diameter of the great 
t<aver at its base is 17 17 feet or 10 cubits (of 20'o2 inches), and 
tii:^ is exactly eitmd the ciii umfeience of the little tower.’’ 

On examining the radii and diiaiimters of the various curves in 
t’.iL^ walls of tlie ditfcront buildiiiu'^ explored, Mr. 8waii ha- 
tound and given paiticulars of — 

b) instance- ^^lil‘le the measurement 17'17 feet. 

3 instances where the measuieinent is <jouble that, namely, 
34-:j4 feet. 

7 instances where the measurement is o4 feet. 

3 instance- vheie the mea-uiement is half that, namely, 
27 fett. 

3 insranres wlanre the mea^uiement is 107d feet or piae- 
ticallv twice od feet. 

2 instance'^ vdieie the luea-urcment is lo0*3 feet, and 
1 instance wheie it is half that nr 344 feet. 

diameter of tlie gitait leva r i-, a< has alreadv heeu 
stated. 17 17 feet, and that di.-taiice diicluding its double :’»4'b>4 
feet) fouial in -ix other in-tam es. That distance, nudtiplied 
hv :M4 which is the it tio of circumference to diameter, ei.puds 
b4 feet, and tlier.^ ate tlurtiHui in-t<uier- in viiioh the 7.4 h-ct, 

« r thei.r h.ilf, or their double occur. When multiplied by 3 14- 
tiie 1747 fec*t amount to lib-c:l feet, ainl ..f tiii-. or it> half, 
tiiree in-taiices ‘iceur. Thus there aie tweiity-two tames in 
vhich the iiica-uremmits a])])tair to be b.ued on the diameter of 
the great tower, and tbe-e include ncaily all the cases m whicli 
>atisfactoiv im^asuremeiits can he ditained : in tlio>e ]laces 
wlteie iioiu* of the-c mea<ui'emciit- aic fcuiid tlicie ^-eeliis alwavs 
t'l have ]j( on -ome -peeial reason h.i the exception. ^Ir. Sw lu 
^•ly- : — "Idle oulv intcrc.-ting malliematic.d fact width .-eems to 
1.5\t' boon ciiiiic(d*'d ill the aichitectuit' of the teni}l(*- is the 
ratio of diam-'lei to i irtumfi reme, and it may ha\a ha<l <ui 
« e-ult ^igniHtanco in the ]»ecu]iar f<um of iiaUiie w<.ishi]> whi-li 
va- pi.iei'btil theie; v'e du imt su[)|'n.o thm it wa- intended to 
mboli>e aiivtliing of an a'^ntammie.d iiatiiie, and it is ex- 
tieinclv im]tiobable that the hcilbiMs of Zimhahwe luul anv 
notion of mathematical a-tronomy. foi iheir .i-titamuiv was 
puitdy cmpiiical aiui amounted meifl. loan olis'a vatkui of the 
iia-re obvioii- luotir.n- of the heavenly 2 when tlie minds 

‘ I !i‘\vo (ju.-o-U Vlr. Sv-an’- ovn w-rd- upon ^ubjoot because tliry 
-rc^s Te-\ iXeariv coa.t cuncliuiuiis I liaJ a lived at truin other data. 
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of 111011 ivere first iiiterosted in geometry it woiilrl at oiir-e occur 
to them thit tlierc must be some con^^tant ratio between the 
circuiiifeivnce of a ciicle and its diameter, and they w'oultl easdy 
discover wliat this rati<:> was, and they may liave consideied this 
diseoveiv s*» important and signiticant tliat they desired to 
express it in their architecture/’ 

If the builders of the Zimbabwe really had this purpose in 
view it niu>t be cmife.'^sed tiiat they chose a more complicated 
manner of expres^ii-ui than might have been expected, but it 
<loes seem that certain definite measinemeiits do occur so 
frerpieiitlv in and aliouc these structures that tlieir occurrence 
camiot be a mere coincidence, but must be the result of a system 
of some kind. 

It is a long distance to Tlreat Britain from ^lashonaland. or 
even from Anihia, wliic'h Mr. Bmit thinks (with much reason) 
t<> have been the fatlieilaiid of the huilders of the Mashonaland 
monument'^, lait I can hiid many in.'.tances of peculiarities of 
position and m?asurement in connection with our own stone 
circles, V. hich oiu the same in ])rinei]ile nud often in detail 
tlio^e observed in South Africa by IMr. Swan. 

I liave already drawn attention in numerous pap‘?rs read 
betore tlie Briri^h A'^S(.Ma^ltiom tie' AHi];ropologi{ al Iii'-tii ;;t *, 
and vaiiou'^ aiclueoL.gieal ^oeietie?, to the connection vt our 
circles with the ri-ing ^un, and in ^iiuie with the northern 

stars, bv means of menhirs, hilh like IMcniiit Yar<>ma, or 

remarkahle gieat mt/ks ” soniewhat likt' tliat on the clifl above 
the temple :il Zimbahwe, amd I shall therefore confine my 
remarks oil th*' pie'-euit oeca'>ioii to eoiueideiice.'^ of mea'^ureineiit. 

It is onlv within tlie last h‘w monflis that iMr. (/. 
I)vuioii(h b’.E . B.S.A.. publhhed tln^ Imal re-ults of hi-> very 
" caretui and ])rt‘ci-e mea^ui'e]nent> of tlie ini] lonaiit groU]> C'f 
meg.dithie mniiuments at Staiiloit Drew, >eveii mile- south 
from Bristol, and lia- rheieby given u- the meaii> of accumtely 
comparing aimtlier set of mea'^ureinent'^. 

The Stanton Drew group eon>istN of six items, namelv, three 
circles of ditlereiit s,/es. two of wliieli have -liort avenues 
attached to tlnun. one group ot tliO'e st(»m‘s known as the 
“Cove.” two >tones in another direetaui, and a solitary stone 
called •• H.iUtevilIe's i\Uhoi/ Of thu>u the the eeiitial 

circle, and the iiorth-ea-tern ciivh' are in a stiaiglit line in (Uie 
direction ; and the Chi''‘it. the eentral circle, and the s"nth- 
western ciiele are in a -traight line in anotluu’ diiectiou. Some 
people regard these lines as aLcideiital coincidences, hut the 

0 2 
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chances are at least 100 to 1 aoninst either of tliem happening 
acciilentallv, and perhaps 10,000 to 1 aeainst hoth of them 
occurring iii a eioup ot rally six items; tlie existence of similar 
liiie '2 ill coiineetioii wirli (ither circles ]a’oves rliat they were 
intetitir>iial. ami this priiof is still tint her sustained by the 
proportioned diameter> and distances. 

The diameters of the circles are ; — 

Xortli-east circle, 07 feet, or lUO of an ancient foot of 
llijd inches. 

Soiith-\ve-t circle. 14.5 feet, or 150 of an ancient foot of 
11'64 inches ( within 6 incht-'^). 

G-reat central circle, 0G8 feet, or >180 of an ancient foot of 
11 '04 inches (within 7\ inches). 

The leiietli of the straiplit line from the centie of the '' Cove. ' 
throu^'h that nf the ureat circle to the centre of the north- 
eastern circle is 1,367 feet 8 inches, or not quire 1.410 of the 
foet of 11'04 inches, thnt is (within a working; eiror <>f 8 inches 
( + ) per loO feeC 14 diameters of the noith-eastern circle. 

The length of the straight line from the cimire of the great 
circle to irauteville's Quclt is 1.850 feet, or 1,0151 of the foot 
of 11'04 indies, that is (witliin a working error of 0 ineiies ( -f ) 
])er 100 fe(U} nineteen diameters of the north-eastern circle, or 
five diameters of the great ciicle. And I may remark tliat 
this ])oint is the neare-t to the great circle which hiing^ in the 
diameters of both circles. This in my opinion tends to showr 
that tlie jMisition of Hauteville’s Quoit was intentional and not 
accidental. 

The length of the straight line from the centre of the south- 
wmsterii cncle through that of the great circle to Hunteville’s 
Quoit is 2, .1071 feet, or 2,647 of tiie f<jot 11-04 iiieliex^ tliat is 
(within a wcuking erior of 4 inches {— ) lilO feet) seven 
diameters of the great circle. 

Tilt* distance from the two st('>m*s to the centre of |1 h‘ grtatt 
circle is 3,5U5 feetd or 3,407} of the toot of 11'04 inches, tliat 
is dvitliiu a w'orking error of 5 inches ( — ) ])er 100 feet) nine 
diameters of the great circle. 

We lind. therefore, that the diameters of the rir(*L‘S are in the 
rdalivt* jiroportions of 5, 74, and 10. that tlie dijiineter of the 
smallest circle is repeated fourteen times and nineteen times in 
other measurements, and that the dianieler of the largest circle 

' In Ills fir-t rnblication Wr. Pvmonf^l tin*: fli^Uince at 3.203 feet, and 

that from th.* irnvit o-clr to Ihiutoville's ghcjit at l.s.12 lect onI\. if Mr. 
liyinoiid, n.itwith-Oui'tiTi:: hi> er'i;nu'erinir '.'kiU and UKMUm apii'miicf*", found 
mismeas'.iremHr r*, m lii- own work we uet^l nor be xirproetl at iindnm tractional 
w.-»rkini: ^-rror- in the lueasureiUL'iita of ibuse uuu set up these iiiuiiumente so 
niuuv centuries 
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repeated five, seven, and nine times in other measurements. 
These latter coincidences are not mentioned in iMr. Uynioiid's 
hook, imt have heen deduced by me fn an liis measurements, and 
there may be yet others which I have not discovered. 

Five, Seven, fourteen (which is twice seven), nine and nineteen 
are all more or less significant numbeis. Nine is fretpiently 
associated with the stone circles, many of wliich are called 
“ Xiue stones/’ though they have originally C'.msisted of mure 
than that number; those who resulted to the Men-an-tol in 
h’ornwall to heal their ailments pa.'^^ed thiough the hole in tlie 
straie nine times, Xineteeii is the lunar cycle, the number of 
years in which it \cas thought tlie sun and moon rctuiiicd to tlie 
Setme relative place in the heavens, and allir-ions to it have 
already been suspected in ciicies formed of nineteen stones, lii 
connection with this numher I must remind you of the olt- 
tpioted extract from Hecatieus,^ given by laiodorus Siculus, 
re'> peering tiie islaml of tlie Hy[)erboi'eaiis, wliere A[>ollo (nr the 
sun) had a stately grove and renowned temple of a round form, 
beautified with many rich gifts, ami of which lie say^ faillier, 
“ that in this island the nmoii seems near the earth, that certain 
emineuces of a terrestrial form are seen in it, that the god visits 
the i'^iaiid nnee in the course of iiineteeii Vt^ars, in which ]•e^iod 
the stars coiijplete their revolution, and that for tliis reason the 
(rreeks dmtiiignish the eycle of nineteen \eai's ly the mime of 
the greater year.” There is little duid>t that the i-lanJ referred 
town'- (rviMt Biitaiigaml the tenyde has l^eeii tiarnglit to Ite that 
at Abuiy, but Stanton J-)rew. thongh much smaller, is far more 
accessible trom the sea, and therefore im>re Hkidy to have been 
known to easnal ^'i‘-itors, ami tlie eiubudiuiciit of the number 
niiieteen in its rneasiircmients makes its identity with tlie teiii2>le 
of Hecatcous very jiiobable. 

What iMr. Pyrnoml lias done firr Stanton Drew, [Mr. ITaimfind 
Woitli, (\E., ot Ifiymoiith, has done tor the remains at iMeiivule 
Bridge, l^artmoor : that is, he h<is given ns, tor the first -time, a 
tlionruglily aecurate pLin ot iliein. These remains ernisist of 
two douhle rows of st^mes, ruiiiung fiom slightly n<nth of east 
til slightly .Nonth of we^t ; the ^'sinrhern lines extend heyoud the 
northern lines at each end, ])UC further at the west than at tiie 
east : the distance between the two sets of lows is gieaier at the 
west than at the east, ami nothing seems more unlikely at first 
sight than any fixed measurement or pi(»p(U’tion in tlio laying- 
out of tlacse lines. Starting, however, at the narrow or ea^t eiicl 
we find that the length of the overlap of the southern bcvtnid 

^ ft not certain -vvliethor tlii’* Ilecataoi^i of Abdera. who lived in the fourth 
eenturv B c., or Hecatarus of Miletus, who lived in the sixth century- B.c. 
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the northern lines is tlie same ns the width between the two, 
while the distance between the eastern ends of the noithern and 
southern rows (diacfonally ) is the same as tlie uTeate^t width of 
the two rows from outside to outside at the w'e-t end, viz., 

1. HOO inches, or 100 of a foot of about L-5 inclie^. which seems 
to have been the unit of uieasureineiit ; the di^taiic*^ Olinu' 'tially ) 
between ^he we-tern ends of the northern aiul sourliern lines is 

2. G0O inclies, or 200 units. In other woids the lonuest side of 
the triangular ending of the lines at the ea>t end is the same 
length as the shorted side, and lialf the length of tlie longest 
Mile of their tiiangular ending at the west end. The length of 
the southern bevond the northern lines is in the pri'»pr>rtion of 
tivo at the western end to two at the eastern end : the length of 
tlie southern lines is 10.309 indies, or 797*6 (practically 800) of 
the 12,-inch unit, that is, eight times the distance hetueen th** 
ends of the rows at the east end, and four times the distance 
hetween the ends of the r*)ws at the we^-t end. The length of 
the northern lines is 7,148 inchos, or odi-es units 'practicallv 
odO). A *■' bird's eye'’ view of these remains — a sort of '‘restor- 
ation ” in f.iet — published in Lowe’s ” Leraiidml.itinu of I>art- 
moor,” 1830, depicts a cireh at the eastern end of the northern 
lines, hut Mr. Hansford Worth has s.itisfied himself that no such 
drcle ever existed, and it may be considered certain tliat the 
eastern ends of tlie lines Iiave not been inteifeied with. ddm 
western ends of both n.>ws are re}jresented in the same view as 
tHrmiiiated by single stones soniewliat taller tliaii tlie rest, but 
these are not there now, nor ran it ^n^ aseortaiiied whether thev 
ever existed: if tliev di;l they would hiing the lines u]» to 800 
units ami about 772 units r(^-])eetively, and theae setuiis no 
rea-fui in sQi^pose that aiiv other stmies have been removed 
wliidi would make any material alteration iu the proportions 
''tated. A small tunndiis surrounded with stones stands 
aeioss the southern lines very near their centre, it is in tact 
ahont 10 or 12 feet nearer the eastern than the western 
end, and anvone who objects to the iile.i that these lines 
weie^ laiil down by measiireineiit i^ i milh d to make ilie 
m< ot that dihereiice; but I think it prol-ahle that this 
tuiiodus was made after the lines had heen con^trm te<|, and 
that the exact middle of the lim^s ^\as not nsceitained ]»v 
those who erected it. Lesides the two double rows tlu*re 
are a ein le of sniall stones and a menhir to the south 
of the western end of the lines : such measurements as can 
he deduerd from tlurn do not apia^r t<. ht' l.ased on the 
same unit as those of the rows, lait a straight line taken from 
Tlie menhir thivu.gh the eentro of tla^ eircle due m.rih vonld 
strike the Vestel n end ul the iiorthein lilies and pa^^ on to the 
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western extremity op Great ilis Tor. It seems prolxitle there- 
fore that the menhir and circle were set Tip at a later period 
than the rows, ns they appear to have Iveen set to them, hut not 
at distances based (Ui the same unit of measurement. 

Gur Journal for August, 180d, c-:ntains a paper in wdiicln 
amongst other things, I have recorded a number of remarkable 
measurements and prop utions in coniiecLion with live circles on 
Bodmin Moors in Cornwall but, as the details are given in full 
in that paper, I need now only siy that those ciicles, like the 
monuments we have been considering to-night, seem to have 
been arranged with much care and ap]>roxiniatiou to accuracy, 
for some purpose, or with some idea in view, wdiieh w'e are at 
present unable to ascertain. 

The principal <_|uestions that we have to settle are, firstly, do 
tlie proportionate lengths and distance^ really exist ? and 
secondly, if they do exist, are they the result of intent ion, or of 
accident i 

As to the existence of the proportionate lengths and distances. 
1 must point out that they are taken, not from my own measuie- 
ineiits, I tut from the careful plans of skilled engineer'^ and 
arc Ideologists, iiujst of whom liave no symytatliy with the use 1 
am making of the facts they have reeorded. IMy ]>art in tlie 
matter has simply been the conception that the multiplieatinu 
table might usefully V>e applied to theii tigiires, and its ap}»li- 
eatinii accordingly, with the results which I liave now laid 
before you, and which can he checked by anybody. 

If it l->e admitted that the propi^rtiniiate leiigtldand distances 
do exist, it will be iov everyone to form liis own opinion 
to wliether they wm’e iiiteiitiomdly arrangeil or wliether thev 
are all the result of mere hlind ehanee. Tor m\self, I admit 
it to he didi‘:iilt to believe that the^e a]iparentlv ruile con- 
structions liave ill re.ility hi'eii c'ery <Mri^ful]y imai^ined and 
<11 ranged, and it is only hy degrees that 1 have come to find it 
many times less ditlieiilt to helit've tins than to ret<iin tlie old 
trust in the woiking of aceideiit <ind ehanee. 

Of course the furtlier rpiestioiis aii<e, “ \Yliat <]o the^e 
arrangements mean?'’ and "Why sluuild all this labfair liave 
been under taken and I have been told, in etlect, that unless 
the meaning of the faigs ran he ex] lamed their existence 
CMunot be admitted. Of thoNO who think thus 1 will a^k in 
return, " Why did the huihhu'^ of Stouriumge drag foity or fifty 
‘ iluestones ' of no inconsiderahle weight Iroiu W.des, Gevon- 
sliire or still further away, to Sali-hury r]<iin " Whv did. tlu* 
eaily inliahit.mt-^ of l)artm(H)r set up a row uf stones, neaily 
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two miles long, extending from a circle on rme sitle of tlie river 
Eiiiie to a tniinilus on the otlier of it AVe cannot deny 
that these tliiiias weie done, hecause inr)St of the stones remain 
there to tlnh dav. hut we do not kiiow vliv they were done, ami 
-0 it is with the measurements. 

Fimdlv, I have to yoint out tliat in eacli of the monnnmnts I 
have epokeii of the unit of luea-urenient, if such tliere were, 
•ppeais to have l>eeu diltrieut, whicli ^oein^ to indicate a separate 
iiitiuence, peisonal or otheiaviee, in the consriuctioii of each of 
tlienn 

111 setting u}' a luiinher of stmies in a lame and regular circle 
there must at the verv lea-t ha^'e been the de^crdanu of a circle 
oil r’.ie urouinl ov ncMu^ of a ii»p- or pole, one end of which 
would h- fixed to the eeiiti'e, and the Other taken round tiie 
e iicumiei ciit'e In ''Oiue ea'^o-. this rope^ or pole may not lii.i\'e 
itreii measured at all : in (.>thei>, and e^pec'ially where propor- 
tionate mea-iu’eiiieiits weie inreudfil, it mav ha\e been very 
carefully xmai^ured ]<v any unit that happLiied to be available. 
Ail the units I have ^pr>ken of were lu u-e round about the 
^lediterraiieaii fiuiu tw.j to tliree tlioii^aud ye<im ago, and may 
have ct.ime here at various tiiue.“- and in vain.am wavs, the fi^t 
to he hn/uglit here heiiig peii[,U‘“" bv no nieau^ tlie oldo"! : but 
Ll does not iicce''Sarilv folb-w that the unit 1 have mentioned in 
caeh case was actmdly u^ed. ; I can only sav tlait it sjuts the 
measureiuent. by working out in eveu nuinbem, I.Mrtter than anv 
otlier that I can find, out that L mav not h.ive exhausted tliem 
all. The unit ot nuamureiiieiit i>. lioAever, ([uite a secondary 
thing, and can, perhaps, never ba proved, but only inferred ; tlie 
ui'eat ])oint to be eslabli^.bad i> th.it ‘-omc (»f tln-se apparently 
rude structures were in reality laid out in careful pro}Mjrtiona, 
for some puiyxise^ or witli sraue idea, which \\e mav liope at 

>me time or other to discover. 

The ruESiDEXT complimented iMr. Lewis on his paper. He 
quite agreed that the luoasurernents cannot l^e accidental, but 
must have heen intentional. 

Hr. Garsox remarked tliat tlie large temples, tlieir positions, 
and mouMuvments, were certainlv not arrived at i>y ehaiiet* 

(•lU 1.0 soon l.y the ..rioiit.ttiun of JOv^,ti,,n pmuiihls. temples, 
,.'1.1 .-oiue ot the lar-v teiiq.lo voiii.uii., voi\ j.iol,,,l,lv ..f neo- 
I'.-iiio po.-.ple, I'roft-.Mji- riuiders I’etrie observed this in this 
ye irs di.scoveries. 

Mr. Gomme beoroed to differ from ilr. Lewi^ He wnnte.i 
evidenoe on measures ,iot fitting. a.s ivodl a.s moa.sure.s suitiim 
this theory. 
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!Mr. Lewis said in reply to IMr. Gomme that there were 
douhtless liianv (.>f the rinle stone inonuinents in which pru- 
poition could nut Ije traced, hut tliat fact in no way interfered 
with tlie fact that in others proportion could be tinced. Even 
where there were no means of tracing' it, as for instance in a 
single circle with no measurements ul»out it of which to make 
a t'omparison, the diameter might have been based upon some 
unit or other and care billy measured from it. He thanked tlie 
meeting fur the inaniier in which his paper had been received. 

E ! pi o lint ion of Plate XIII. 

Stanton Dreic reduced from VIr DynionrEs plaufj to about 1 in 12.000. In con^e- 
qiieiu e of tlie smallness ef tlu' >enle the ?izes of the Quoit. Cove, two detached 
stones and avenue-" are coU'Rl<*rahlv e\ai:^eiMtt d, and the eireles are repre- 
sented bv ct'ntmuous liue> instead of sej arate ston^-s. but the diameters 
of the circles and distat, ces betwei^m them are carefuUv measi-rcd. The 
lent*th of the line from the centre uf the Cove tlirough th it of the great 
circle to the middle of the nortli-eastern ciiyIo is fouiteen diameter^ of tlie 
north-eastern circle The lenoth of the strain:] it Hue from the centre of 
the iireat circle to tlie Q>aoit i" tive diameters of the threat e.rele or nineteen 
diameters of the nortli'castern circle The le’Rith ot tl-e stiai^ht line 
from the centre of the south-\' esteni e.rele to the Quoit is sc^en diametei> 
of the great cinde, and the distaine trum tiie two >tonP" to the centre of 
tlie j;reat circle i> nii e imimaer" of tlie great circle (a 1 ^^ahl^ a working 
error of less than ime per ceiU). 

reduced from Mr. Hansford Worth’s plan to about 1 in 3.000. In 
conseijiience ot the smaHiie^s of tiic s^ale rli- stoiiC" are ."omewliat enlarged 
in size, but the lengths of tiie lines ai d di-tcii et" hetwieu them are care- 
fully measured. The distance from A to C unside the liuc^^J is tlie san.e 
as that from C to B Ihe distance from A to B i" tlie same as that troui 
J) to E (outside the liiit^s), \\hich is lialt the (list in.’e irom J) to F, ^^hlel^ 
litter is a quarter of the dist.iuee from F to B (die length of the longt‘st 
line). The err a* of worivinansliip in the^e Tnea-uronients is hardly dis- 
tinguishahie There are > mie hut circles. d^Taeiird (‘air;i>. etc., which are 
not indicated here as t‘iey have no connection with thero\\s. 
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XoTE> on CiiAxiA of Australiax Arofjoixks. By W. L. 

HeA'FY I)L’CAAVORTir, AIA., Fellow of rollege, 

Caiiii.triJge. Coinmiuiicated by Professor ^IaeaLIsTEK. 

The followiii!^ imte^ refer to tliree male skulls: of wliioh one is 
ill the (faiiibnd.ue Museum, the c>thers in the possession of Prof. 
Ha'idon and J, B. Lock. Escp, respectively : the exact localities 
whence thev came could not be ascertained. The princi]tal 
points iji iiitere-t are the followino : The skull '' A is a lieavy- 
browed prognathous skull of small cubic capacity ; the central 
upper iiicis<.ir tooth on the liyht side has ])een punched our. 
The remaining teeth are in goorl preservation: synostosis com- 
mencing in the sutures near the pteiiou on each side denotes 
the maturity of tlie specdmen. It is a typical male skull ot the 
hvpsistenocephalic ” variety, and resembles specimens lioni 
the Xortli We'>tern parts of Australia and fumi Ehieeiislaiid. 

In the specimen P>, a larue trep>hine hole (made /^ost fnort* in 
apparently! pierces the iialit ]>ari(.Ucd bc>ne. Tliemost noticeable 
feature i> the iireeulniiiy ot the contour of tlie cianial vault in 
the median ^ayittal ]dane ; this conformation, which lias been 
termed bathiocephalic,^ is unu>ind in skulh of abnii-'inal 
Au.sti'cdians. I'esides, tlie specimen scaphoeephalie to a 
dei :ree noticeable even in an Australian >kull, and tliis i-- no 
doubt ciuiiiected with the early ohliteratioii (.if tlie sagittal <utine- 
ot whicii only sli^^ht traces persist (thi.iuah the wisdom teetli 
have not yet couqiletely perforated the alveolar maiuins). An 
exi.'eptioii to tlie last statement must however he itiade in the 
('a^e of the third molar on the left side of the mandihle, ^\hi(:]i 
is mittiiie it'^ wav tliiouch tla* alveolai lionh.u' so dis[ilaced tliat 
ns cmwii l(M*k> diiectly forwaids instead of upwards; and ahuts 
on the ]io-teri'ir ^urlace of the adjacent second molar. The 
molar teiuli are all of ureat size, and sliew hut ^liulit evidence of 
ii^a,ue. The [letrous hones bear sharp etistachiaii processes on 
their inferior surfaces, and the foramen ovale on tlie left side is 
oidy -(‘parated from the ])etrosplienoid sutuie hy an exceedinulv 
thin hony lamina, and even the latter is al^smU fn.mi the riuht 
side on wlucdi tlie foramen .spiiiosum is deficient These are 

‘ Two other nkiilh in the CainbriUtre collectioTi, one hein^ that of a French- 
woman. present thi< ]^ecnliarity In an aiti< le by (eaconiini in the Ar.-hm'^ 
Itahenne^ de Uidlome.’' 1^^2. p. liol. a Minilnr ‘skull is fl^nreC, and the hruin 
contained m it is ile^cnbcd po^ses^injr a doubF EoianCiic sulcus Thi«. 
howoTcr, flMC- T,ot mvariihly aefompanr the rleformitv for tlic ■Rolamfio rcuon 
\ois normal i a l.Clir -^.ephalic head dissected in thi> Aautuiiu "ohool. 
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probably examples of the persistence of a state of affairs normal 
in the foetus. 

SkffJJ 2154 in the Cn inhri<lrjr Catnhyjud. — This is anotlier very 
prognathous specimen presenting in a marked degree the 
features ty])ical of the ahorigiual Australian's cranium. It is 
the skull of an adult male, but is not of advanced age, as tlie 
wisdom teeth have not long pierced the alveolar marams of the 
jaws. The right central upper ineisor lias been punched out. 
Marked scaplufCephaly is shewn, but it i> notewoithy that the 
sagittcd suture is here (juite unatlected by synostosis. There is a 
large epipteric ossicle on the lett side. 

Slea: 5 urements relating to these three specimens have been 
recorded in tabular form. (Jn comparing these with the figure^ 
drawn up as averages i'roiii nieasureiuents uf the crania already 
in the iMuseiim [cf. “ A Ciitical Study of the Crania of Aboriginal 
Australians,’’ this Journal, ISUJ, ), I fiiul exceedingly litth^ 
deviation from the average. Two points are worthy of 
remaik however : the orbital breadth, 47 mni., of the skull 
A, exceeds the average (41 mm.) drawn from measurements 
of twenty male crania: and the skulls A and 2154 are a 
good deal lighter than the averaee skull : this diminution in 
weight seems to affect botli cranium and mandible. Lastly, 
observations made in reference to certain chaiacteristics ef 
Australian crania, gave results as follows : Hypsistenoceplialv, 
supra-orbital notches (not foramina), vesalian foiamina and a 
transverse occipital torus, <.)ccur in eacli specimen. The glenoid 
cavities are moderately deep in A, but mucli more shallow in H 
and in 2154, and in the latter give evidence of osteo-arthritis. 
The great wings of the spheiioitl are deeply channelled on their 
external surfaces in xV and 2154, but not in B. 

The outline of the s([uamous part of the temporal bone on 
the side of the cranium, shews an angle where the mastoid 
portion joins it in A and 2154, but in B the transition is more 
gradual. 

Cranium denoted by A. in the possession of J. B. T^u-k. Esrp 

„ ,, B. ., ., I’rof. Haddon. 

„ „ No. 2154 in the C. V. dvnatoniical 5Iuseuni 
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THREE CEi.XIA OF AHSTEALIAX ABORIOIXES. 
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CKANIOI OF AUSTRALIAN’ ABORIGINAL. 
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Th’i Mythology (.(/Wise Birds. By H. Colley ilAncn. 

[with plates iiv XV ] 

AVhen' the human race ^vas young, ^Yhen mans imuginatiun 
was unfettered ].>y any trauimels of science, when hU keen and 
watchful olKei'Vtitioii of was yet inexaca auh eiiiutional, 

it Seems to have been a matter of couise that all individual 
or)jeet>, animals, trees, the ])rrHlucts of hi.^ industry, even the 
(‘L'le'.dal bodies, should lu.)ld coiiver-e with him. should po^rsess 
varitius kinds of knowledge hirhlen from himself, t()o conscious 
ol his own weakiie-’'^ and iguoratiLe, bcwihhu'ed bv his inexpli*- 
eable destiny and by the stivuige phenomena that environed 
him. 

Ihit from the beginning it wa> buds who spuke to most 
pm pose, whose inforniatioix was most valued, whose wonis 
often conveyed irony as wmll as wisdom, and fr<,m the plain 
wlwre, in common with all tll^ngr^, they used the veniaeular 
touuue, they ro-e in distinction hy three stages: |1) birds 
I't'taiued the ])ower of >petMdi when all (Ulier animah hail grown 
dumb; (2) birds constantly talited in a language of their own, 
which, though man could not unaided eompreheud it. he was 
ai)le to leaui either hy instriauion or l.<y maeic : (-’>) hiids 
>]>''ke no longer a language tliat man by any means eouhl 
uufh r>tand, hut nevertlieh tliedr wi-e and clegiieiit actieii it 
wa^^ move than ever neu'e^savy thv all men tu oh'.erve. 

Liteiuture ahoumU in poetieal allusions to the wi.-dom of 
liird'^. to tlu^ warnings they ih^sire to drli\(U, to the tidings thev 
<ii'e e\'er leady to ClUtv. AVe hear our cavil ^wouh and native 
tile/’ savs Prinee John {" 2 lleu. lAh" v, J), “• a^ hu as France; 
I heard a bird so sing.” “ (/ur>e not the king/’ -^avs the 
Freiiclier. “ for a bird of the air shall cairy the matter'’ {Eccl. 
\, 20 . 

>such allusions are ])oeUcal oidv , hut ihe voiees that pvimawal 
man he<u'd, piiimevai whether in time or only in civilisation, 
wtas^ as real to him a^ the \'i^ioii> he saw. Tlie Id'-torv of 
ilenioiiologv Cl inelu''i\'eiv dechues them to have been neither 
loin. nice ill ' 1 ' make-helie\ e. 

It is not dithcult to advanet* reason'- fm* a helu'f in the 
superhunrin wisdom of iiirds. Their very a-pect i> ii^^uallv one 
ot a iCi tiie-'S .and intelligence. To great keiuuie-^-. iif ''mi-^e.ov^ans 

joined a i.qnd iimwe-re-iionse. so that tiny' are qiin klv aware 
or Loiutng change or danger, AoIm to extend thfur hoviz<ui hv 
minmting tar up in tlie aiic and having a teleseopie \ivioij. 
llieit knowledge of the ivoiid is proportionately eulargetl. Secret 
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indeed l>e that patli which no fowl kiiowelli, which the 

eve of the vulture hath not seen'' (Job xxviii, 7). Tliev fiv 
^wiftlv wliither tliey will, and all cuiintrics are free to them; 
tliev follow the climate they love ; they go away, and return 
at the end of many days, year after yeai, companions of tlie 
>[>ring. “ The stork kuoweth her appointed times : the crane 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming” ( Jer. viii, 7). 
]\v clearing the land of vermin and dead organisms thev 
perform important offices that were early recognised and highly 
valued by mankind. They exhibit obvious sagacity in choosing 
;i site for nests, which they constiuct with admirable skill. 
Some of them are ac^juisitive, and some have a taste for decura- 
tion. Many of them sing melodiousljg and a few can actually 
imitate articulate language. 

It was natural that, in different countries, men should have 
been attraete 1 hy ditrerent orders of lurds. The grallatores, or 
waders, whilst they were esteemed throughout the Old Morld, 
were ehietiv venerated in Egypt : anel the same mav be sai<l of 
tlie accipitres, such as eagles, hawks, and vultures. The Culumbie 
werj most admired in the East: and, of the passeres, the sub- 
order conirosteis found most favour in Euro]>e. 

The waders are generally of migratory habit, active, running 
raphlly, and possessing great powers of flight. They have three 
long front toes and one hinder toe, whieli is sometimes very 
small. In association with the raptorial hawk and vulture, 
they Were the scavengers of tlie Xile valley, and man’s 
existence depended on them ” Eg}’})t/' IVrrot and Chipiez, i. 

•id, G7). 

Tlie ancient Egyptians, in their evolution of a doctrine of 
immortality, made grallatores the symbols of their creed. Tiie 
lieiuiu, Ard.ff hnhuJcr^'^, a sort of hei'(.)n, was sacred to Usiris, the 
god of agriculture. It was the emblem of resurrection, and 
betokened the ri>ing ngaiu of the .'^uii, the retain of (Tsiris to 
the light. It was sacred also to the ])lanet Yeiius, whose 
a])pe.irance. sometimes in the eviuiiiig and anon ns a morning 
^tar. wa'^ a >igu (ff the renewal of life ( Pierret's Egypt. I)ict.,” 
p. Off). As represented in a chamber at Pliike, it rests on tlie 
hraJir-lies of a holv tamarisk-tree that overshadows a tomb 
' Wdkin-on. “ Anc. Egvpt,” v, 2d2). 

In a hymn of tlie Xlltli Dynasty wo read, I am tlie great 
Eerinu. who am in Aiinu [Heliopolis]. I am the creator of all 
tilings" (I)civis, Eeok of the Dead." pp TH. 77). And ^’e are 
reminded of the ,i:igaiitie crane that wade<I on the priimeval 
ooze in the cosiia'C'snic legends of otlier laiitis. 

The ]]* iinu paginated the conception of the Phoenix ((f)OLif(^) 
a bird that Herudutus had never seen except in a picture, where 
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its pluma,c»e was partly red in colour and partly golden and as 
to outline and size yery like an eagle'" (ii, 73). 

The ^tovy of the Phaniix s[frinuiog anew from the asltes of a 
funeral pyre huilt by itself is of much later date, and it was 
tirnily helieyed by the fathers of oiir faith. Lactantni'^ {A.d. 
3U0) composed a beautiful poem on tliis bird, and fully dc’^ciibed 
its liahits and gloihjiis ap})earance. “ I'nica I'lacnix,*’ he 
writes, " uiiiea, sed vivit morte refecta suaf' and alter wards, 
di-NCUs-iiig Its reproduction, obseiyes. — 

Fi.tuiina vel mas h^ee, sen neutram, seu sit utrumque, 

Felix a lice A^eiieri.>, ftedera nulla c<dit ; 

Alors illi A^enu's est, sola est in murte \ulujjtas ; 

Ut possit nasci, appetit usque mori.'*' 

Wliether ina.sculine, or feminine, or neither, or both, liappy i'^ it 
to need nt) mairiage. Its A\unis i^ Death. Tt^ lii^t and delight 
are to die, that it may be Imuii auain. And llutinus, whn lived 
a hundred years afterwards, uses the store as an argum.uii in 
sup[)ort of the liieariiation. Why," he a^ks, “ should it ^ot*m 
wondeiful that a virgin should conceive, wdien the Eastern bud 
appears to be born or reborn without a eoiiseiu ^ fur lie i'^ alw.us 
only one, aiid ever sr.cceeds himself by birth or rebirth” In 
Symlr,” p. 543). 

Ill the cata(-omlt>s at lii.une, tlie Idumiix, witli a nimbus round 
its head, is ])ercheil on the hr)ng]is of a tree by the side of St. 
Paul : and on tlie ancient 1><rsiliea of the same a}>ostle a seui])ture 
of it, inserihed with its name, appear^ over the doorway. 

The Egvptians, who hustowed so nimdi < are and cost n})on 
their .sepulchies, nevertheless believed that the two nio^t 
important ]>ans of a man did not lemain in the toui]>, nauiely 
tile and the hha : and tlue-e they always represented in the 
form of grallatorial lards. Their coneoption of tlie 5^/ clo-^ely 
I'oiie^ponded, A\hedeinaiin tlu'nlcs, to our ‘*s<ail,'' for it was a 
being wiiieli. on the death ut the man in whose body it had 
dwelt, left it in order to ti\' to tlu^ god> to whom it was akin, 
and witii whom it abode when not united to the man. But it 
was iieitlier immaterial imr aide to dis[ieiise with food and 
drink. Sometimes the i><> hore, in funerary paintinus, a human 
head: and sometiinesA'^^e it ^yas fmni^lied witli human iiuiids 
(‘* Egypt. Doet. ImuKU't /” Kng. Trans , ]>. 42;. Hence prol a’dy, 
originated the sirens and liaiques as figured hy the Greeks. 
The Egyptians often depicted tla^ as a bird flying down from 
heayeii with the aal'h, tlie symbol of life, in its hand, and 
ap[)roaching the hnrial-]da('e to vi^it the mummy, or as fl\ ing 
down into the yault, wiili tlic otleiinus it had found at tlie door 
of the tomb, carrying bread in one hand and ajar of water in 
VOL. XXVH. p 
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the other, food and drink for the body that once invested it 
{^Ihid. ). 

A drawing of the bird i^ given in “Beni Hasan ” (iii, PL II, 
Figs. 3. lOy It has no human features, but is entirely graF 
latorialin appearance (Fig. 1). iMr. (.Trittith calls it a plover, and 
says that the hieroglypiiic value of the root la is a soul in bird 
form, and that it was pjrobably at one time the name of an 
actual bird. He further points out that the pictorial signs 
usually, but not always, show a coloured feather or tuft project- 
ing from the front of the bird’s neck, just below the head, or 
soiuetimes troin the breast. 

I venture to think that the projection is really not a tuft of 
feathers, but the reuiiniscence of a pouch such as that which 
“ hangs down like a dew-lap ” in front of the neck of some 
cranes of India and Africa, and whicli they are capable of 
intiating. In the Argala, this pouch falls about a foot (Fig. 2) : 
in the Marabout, it is much shorter. These birds are very 
voracious, and assist vultures in clearing away garbage from the 
vicinity of negro villages (Dallas). And it is noteworthy, a> 
regards the functions of the la, that some birds (.)f tliis class 
feed their young 1)y inserting their bills into the chick's moutli 
and disgorging some of the halt-digusted food from their own 
stomachs. Herons and storks can also disgoree food. 

This conjecture is su[)})oited hy the figure t)f a bird on a vase 
found at lalysos, in Ithodes, as given in “ Primitive Greece ’* bv 
Perrot and Chipiez (ii, o77). Here the bird is a welFmarked 
grallator : and it has, protruding from its breast, an unmistak- 
able pouch (Fig. 3). If we follow its Egyptian analogies, we 
may regard it as representing “ a soul,” and may further suppose 
that tlie craiie-like animals that ahound on ^lycemcau vase'> 
(Fig. 4) are “ souls ’’ also, and not “ solar geese.” Their 
mythology in these ceramic pictures appt'aiN to be connected 
with a w<jild-octopus, whose outstretched aims extend throiiuh 
the universe. 

The otlier important portion of a dead man that did not reside 
with him in the tomb was the klm (or ilh), represented hv a 
highly c<->iiventioiialised cresteil ibis. This iard also is drawn in 
“Beni Hasan” (iii, PL II, Fig. 4); and :\[r. Grillith imiaiks 
that the hieroglyph occurs with the meanings (1) biilliaiit, 
excellent, useful, and (2j the glorified spirit of a man after 
death. Utl ers have translated it “ the luminous or shining 
one,” “the intelligence,” “ the soul.” The ]>yramid texts reveal 
that the Ihus of the gods lived in heaven, w lutlier went tlie 
him of a man after death. "We read, He standeth among the 
hkns ; ” “ Give him his sceptre among the ///^/.> ; ” “ Houisliath 
given thee his eye to strengthen tliee withal, that thou maye>t 
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prevail among tlie hhusF And we are reminded tliat, of all our 
faculties, vision is the sense of intelligence. Woden gave one 
of his eves to huy for man a draught of knowdedge from the 
Brook of Wisdom. 

In the “ Book of the Bead (ch. xcii; the deceased prays for 
the liberation of his 6a, his hhtuh or shadow, lep resented by a 
sunshade, and bis hhif, from tlio^e wIk.) fetter 6a .s ami ZA/^-% who 
shut in the I'halh of the dead, and who shackle the limbs of 
Osiris (''Papyrus of Ani,” Budge, pp. 117, 310}. And eBewhere 
(ch. xci) is a formula to enable the kha ta pass from the tomb 
to the habitations of Pa and Hathor (pp. 115, 310). And again 
we read, " I am provided, I am a Z‘6 le pro\'ided ; I have made my 
way to the abxle of Pa and Hathor'’ (p. 115); “I am a khit 
furnibhed with what I need’’ (p. 319). 

The Ibis itself is migratory, taking Itaig journevs every yeai, 
Init always returning to the place it left. It is strictly 
monogamous and most affenHionate towards its mate and its 
young. It is fond of pure, fresh water ; and accompanying, it 
seems to herald, tlie annual overflow of the Xile. 

Is it possible for us to distinguibli between two such concep- 
tions as the ha and the Ichv ? Is Iherret right in liansLitiiig 
them “ moti fane et moii intelligence" ? Bo the French words 
imply a sufficient diversity of meaning ? Ought we not rather 
to follow the difference between the ravenous Argala and the 
dainty Ibis ? The ha and the khu would have heen designated 
by Aristotle the and the irvedga, the uuiritive soul and 

the rational soul; and St. Paul might have called the 6//-bird the 
ad)fxa 'ylru'^cKor, and tlie Z/n/-bird the adyfia Tn’f.vjiaTiKov. In 
the nutritive soul arose organic cravings, whilst the rational soul 
was the s-at of intellectual proce>ses. The 6a -crane busied 
itself in carrying food and drink to the mummy ; the Z7^a-ibis 
])rovided itself with ni\>tical inforiiiatiim and ])roteetive 
formiike for its long and perilous journey to the abode of the 
g< ids. 

A similar distinction may be perceived between the two wise 
ravens of Wo<len, that wme callod Iluginn and Muninn. Tlie 
name Hiiginn is from the noun ha^/,\ '‘the intellect," and the 
verb hifya is “to mind, attend to, think out:" whereas Huninii 
is "the mind" in tlie sense of “ longing, love, delight.*’ 
"Woden’s two ravens,*’ sa} s “(a’lmnis iMal," " tly every day 
over the mighty earth. I fear for Iluginn lest he never come 
back, yet for Muninn I am more fearful still" In other words, 
“ the thoughts of Woden range far indeed, yet not so far as the 
wandering of his desiiv." “Tluaetiew two ravens," savs the 
“ Voluspa,” “ from Woden’s shoulders, Iluginn to the gallows, 
Mumnii to the carrion." And here carrion represents carnal 

P 2 
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appetite, the devouring of sLiimhtered foes ; whilst the mvstio 
g.iilows. ol: wliiL'h Woden wa^ lord, is the symbol of justice and 
self-Naerihce. 

Betore leaving the uTallatores. let u> reiueinber, first, that in 
Geriiiany s>tniks have alwavs been veiieiated for their kindlino>^ 
and wi-duiii. H:ip['y is that man on who-e house they build, 
f>*r to him they hruig plomi^e of rhildreii. Ainh ^eeoml, that 
cranes are remarkable for their viodaiice. When a fioek of 
tiie^e binh eoe> to >leep, one of them renuiins awake to watcli 
over the eoniinon safetv. Lone ago, in Scandinavia, cranes were 
ke[)t bv <ea-rovei''. for tlie >;ike <A tiie vaining uttered by those 
I'iids on the appiiiULdi of ^traune ves-eL, or animals, ot men, 
v.’iien ti^ev lai-ed a yrralieioU'^ iipoiar, the K^ayyi] yepdvcov of 
dlomer Iliailf iii, o) Amon;_i'>t the contents (,if tlie '=;hip- 
t'jiults of Sweden, that belong to tlie Br^.uize Age, are usually to 
be found the bones of the crane 'Stifipe). 

Tire raptores are good sea veneer^. Some of them are 
niopd->itive, and even vulture." have beam known to steal highlv 
C‘:doured objects. They aie kind to their young, and defend 
them with great c<uirao»v Their wir^dom has received general 
lecognition. b)n the Xile, the Iciwk was the sign of Ea, to 
wlnwe priest." it bi ought a sacied hmfiv (jf ritual. In like 
luanner the eagle of Krishna recovered the lost volumes of 
knowledge. All eaule was the chn^^ui messenger of Jipiiter. 
Its tieicefiight tow.ods tlie ."olar heat associatetl it with the sun 
and with fire. It stood in ap])ositiun with the bolts of JoVe, and 
was an attribute r>i Thor the Thuudeici*. On the highest 
."Minmit of Lvtvcos^ a luoiintain of Arcadia, was rni altar to Zeus, 
in fiont of whicli, tt)wards tlie east, were two pillais heariug 
eagles. Tliioughout i Lecce the eagle w\is sacred to him; and a 
gohhui image of this hird wm" found in the third city of Trov 
^^ichliemanii, “ llio.",” p. oU.'g. 

The Lg\[)tians painted on the ceilings of their homes and 
tombs the out"}<read wings of a vulture, uiid regaided it as a 
maltum.d eiiibhuii of protectiuii and pre-ei \ atn-u. Mr. Flinders 
iVtrie "<iys, There i" ]»erha]>s no sight in tlie aiihiial woildmore 
imposing than one of these birds "tivbiied out with a span of 
" 0 ‘iue i or 1(* feet, hanging tiverhead in tlie air: and not heim*’ 
huitful. the vultuie came to lie honoured U" a type of maternal 
care ** {" Lg} ptiaii Dec Art," p, 1 1 1 ). 

In the A I ventures of Saiieiuit/ cui Egyptian tale of the Xlltli 
Ik nasty, it is lelated that ‘“the king Sc h(»ttg) ahra flew in> to 
lc*iveii <ind joinetl the ."olar disc; tlie follower of the god 
met his maker ; a liawk .soared with hi" followers.” This 
a ‘Count, will' li Mr. Eetrie regards as indicating a serious 
po^iukiL belief, would almo."C seem to be iut^mtiouallv poetical, 
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like the exclamation of St. Duiist^au over the hltssed Ed.eitha. 
‘‘ Soon shall this ])eloveJ Inrd take its tii,uht to (hxi. ” On the 
other haiicl, timl in tlie “Book of Lismore'’ a passage that 
deseiihes tile pleaching which Elijah is wont to niako to the 
souls of the righteous nmler the tiee of life in paradise. Xow 
when Elijah opens the hook for the preaching, tlicii come the 
souls of the riglneous in shapes of hriuht white birds to him 
from every part.'* And we are told by Eloieiice of hVoreester 
that from the innocout liead ot the muideied boy -king Iveiielm a 
milk-white dove./^og/v^ ^ e//////bgwith gulden v ing-, tlew tolieavem 

The ca<e of the ( )wl is full of dilrieulty. In Egyja this bird 
was altrgcther rejected as ill-omeued and unclean ; and the Arabs 
still hold it ill alhoireiice. Hippoiuix (n.c. 540) considered it as 
the heiald of death, and in later times it■^ presentment wais 
accounted good against the evil eye. Though it cares for it^ 
young, it builds 110 proper iie''t,and it exhale- a disagreeahle and 
uiiwhoLesome smell. Tla^se ]>ersous who think that its aspect 
suggests wisdom may he leferred to the reiuiiaiks of an eminent 
naturalist (Dallas, Animal Kingdonij’ p. blT), who savs, 
It:^ vyes, ot extraordinary si/e, are fixed in the orhits in such 
a manner as to hnAx directly forwards ; and its peciiliai’ vacant 
stale wlieij ex}>o^ed to the light of day gives it a most ludi(‘rou< 
a})pearance.” AAt this foolish bird of ill omen, with rank 
od<.)ur and IVetid breath, vas made an altiibute of Palhi’^ 
Athene, and was sacred to IMinerva. 

Tan any explanation he oitured Schliemann found, in tlie 
thiul and fourth cities of Tmy, a great iiumlxr of what he called 
“ uwl-hcadcHr' \'a>es ; and he believed that tlu'y were imita- 
tions of that hird and were intended to represent an owl- 
headed divinity, even Athene D]aukb[as liemeli. He foi tided 
his helief hy the analogy of Heru I’od]>i-, wlio had, he 
considered, imt only the -olt. bf-uUitul e\es of an ox. but tlie 
actual unlovely lic.ul ot a emv. ^Vnd it i-a ftict that cows w^u'e 
saciiticed to that' goddes-. On the other Iiaiid, it is ceitaiu that 
the owl was ut'\er sju-riticed to ..Vilicai*, \sho>e olfcriiie- weie 
lams and bulls ainl cow-. And an examination of a long series 
of the -o-called owl-lu aided va'-e- ha- conelu^nady ‘-hown not oiilv 
that they near the chaiacteri-tii.'S of a wrimaii, a- Schlienianii 
himself pointed out, but that, contrary to his opinion, the head 
is huniau al>o. 

It is true that y\av^ is an c)wl : but it is aDo true tliat bv 
a Coincidence yAavvos" nuaii> blue — blight, gleaming, cerulean 
blue. lUue-eyed races ot nieii were cadled ^XavKoy/xaroi, aid 
for this colour the (.Ireeks had int other name : for /civirto^ was 
their dark-hlue. But no tinge of blue can be seen iii the 
shining eyes of the owl. 
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On the whole, Professor Savce is prohably right in supposing 
that this gt.xldess of pivilomiiiaiit maternal characteristics, 

1 listakeii hv Schliciiiaim for an owl-lajaded divinity, was she 
f f the Ea-t who went under the various names of Ate, Atar- 
eotis, Kvlude, ^L\. and < )inpliale, and who was origdnally very 
(dherent in kind than Athene, the viigdn gruldess of war. And 
we may ]'>eihaps suimi^e that the intensely owli'^li physiognomy 
of these haiharous tictile faces, that deceived Schlienianii, like- 
Avi-e misled the earlv Greeks, so that when the coalescence 
<•1 Ate and Atlioiie took place a veritable owl was represented 
.IS the latter's attribute. It was the goddess and not her bird, 
wiio was wise ami eracK.ais and brave. 

As poetic licence has. in some cases, given to swan-maidens 
a plumage of delve’s feather^, so artistic error niav be responsible 
for trciusformiiig tlie highly prized ciane-s of the Xorth into 
swans and “^olar geese,” though this change can hardly 
explain the regerd paid to tlie Brabminirjl goose in Ceylon. 
Her<.>dotu- ' ii 72; mentions the ')(^r]va\co7rr]^, a species of (.luck, 
as sacred to the 7s ile. Judging by representations of offerings to 
the deal, we must believt^ that the ancient Egv])tians u.^ed the 
(iuek as a favourite article of food. Geese are good guardians, as 
thov awake at tlie slightest noi.^e. Tiievare known to be higldy 
>-ri-itive to the delicate tremois that precede an earthcpiake. 
The Pomau caratol was saved hy them. They can become 
I'ci^onalh’ attached to human beings, and instances are recorded 
( Pc-ir having acted guidon to lilind ]HU‘'^ons. 

Before pj^-iiig on. it may be noted that the early inhabitants 
of Latiiim had an ancient oracle of Mars at Tiora IMatiene, 
where re>tHjii-e-^ were d-iiveied bv a woodL})ecker {picifs): that 
llie wr(‘n. a hnd of -imilar itabits, is revered for its wisdom in 

the i>le of IMau : and fuitlnn^ that the gift of piophecy Avas 

Ity the Sinnugh, the mythical bird of Persia. 

\Vhatever leceiLsion^ the JvaleA'ala may have receiA'ed, it> 
ihoiigbt is emimnitly ]niiniti\e in cast, and it is especially 
viluabG as coming fii.nii Eiiins, a people who were adepts in 
^orcfuv an<l tlu^ lulls of Pia^tfuai magic. In thi'> epic all 

manner of things aie gifted witli S])(^ech. A .ship, with the 

v-iu 0 of a gill, coiiqlain-. that <he is left to rot in the docks, and 
hues that ^he would rather he a tits.* again, Avilij S(pniireis on 
l.or houghs. She Avas tlie magic baigm* huilt bv the imptnturb- 
aMe \V aiuamoimni attt*r he had oljtained from Sampa timber 
As'hereAvitli to construct the stein and the keel. To this end, 
S eupa CMiiie to a ](o]»lar, twenty feet high, and aaxis brandishing 
lii-^ u\e. Avlnm the tree exclaimed, 'AVliat dost thou want of 
lo*'” S.impi r(*plied. •' 1 de.*^ire t(» construct a boat h.^r the 
F.ither of Spells.’’ But the p.oplar rejoined, ’‘The ship made of 
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me would leak everywhere and go to the bottom. For my bole 
is iiill or perforations. Thrice this summer has the worm that 
hides under my roots eaten into my core.'’ Thereupon Sampa 
approached a pine, forty feet high, and striking it with his axe, 
iucpiired, “ Canst thou serve to build a boat for the Father of 
JS pells ? But the pine an.-^wered, “ Tliou mayest nut make a six- 
clinkered ]iar([ue of me, for I am too unlucky. Thrice this 
sumniei’ the laven has croakeil from my summit, the crow 
cawed trom my biaiiches.” Then he put his rpaestion to an 
oak, sixtv feet high, and the oak gave him a proud answer and 
said, '’A-'Suredly you can make a stem and a keel for a ship of 
me. For I am neither ungrown nor unseasoned, and in my 
trunk there are no holes. Aiitl as for good omens, thrice this 
suniuun*, during the days of utmost heat, tlie sun has covered 
me with his glory, whilst the moon has glitteied on my crown, 
and birds have ne-ted in my bouglis/’ 

Then Sampa felled the oak, and cut it up into planks and 
brought them to the Father of Spells. And he, as he joined 
the timl>eis by means of magical utterance g all at once 
toig'ot threo Words ; aial lie deeply pondered where thu^e 
Words could be found unless on the head of swallows, on the 
neck of swans, on the back ot geese. But thougli he slew 
heaps of such biids, not a single word, nor the half of one, 
eould he find. Ag.iiii profnimdly musing, he t]iou<glir the words 
liiiglit be discovered under the tongue of a summer reindeer, or 
in the mouth of a wlnte S(|uiriel; and lie killed many of 
tliose laie animals and found, indeed, a hundred words ; but not 
one wa.> of any use. 

Then he visited the regions of the dead, and be-oiiglit the 
laery daughteis of the T:^le of iMauala to ttB liiui the tliree 
grand m.igtad wonB. But their <pieeu-iin tther not iiierelv 
refused her aid, lait did her utmost to cnsii ire liim. And it 
was onlv by taking the '-inuous lunu and the seaweed colour 
of a serpent that he waS aihe to escape tlircnigh the meshes of 
her ench<iuted net. 

Ultimately he contrived to get liimself swallowed bv Wipu- 
lien, a giant sorcerer, and, by netting up a forge within liis 
body, so wrung him by inte'^tinal pain that lie iucontiuently 
uttered all he knew, and di-goigcd tlie long->oug]it spell. 

Talking trees were by no means confined to Finland. Tlie 
(fliaMuaiis had a sacred pine tint declaimed its wrath : and the 
ilex gi’iA'es {cf>7]yoi) (')t Fpirus, the speaking oaks {ul Trpocnjyopoc 
Spues), told Fiys.^es the will of Zeus, 

A-- a gen»-ral rule the (jbjecrs that talk in the KaUvala, as 
the I'reio.ling extracts liavt* shown, repeat tlie commonphfct‘s 
of rustic lore: but a souiywhat liiglier sent of wisdom may be 
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perceived in the speech of lirds, who seem to lie the only aninials 
wliuse reiiiciiks aie di'^tiiiclly ironical. 

“ Alas ! " exclaiuied the young '‘^irl Osmotar, ‘Abe beer that I 
have brewed is bad.’’ A redbrea-^t chanted from the tiee-top, a 
thrush s.iiig from the p'jint of the roof, ‘’Xo! the beer is good 
to drink: but it ought to have been ]>rewed ni a -barrel and 
kept in a cave. And the barrel should be made of Oak and 
bound with la.»ops of CM.^pper." 

The queen Pohjohi eluiiiged Iieisolf into a dove, and ap- 
pi'oaclral llm.iiuieibs t(U'ge. ‘A\ hat dfjst thou here? ’ asked 
tho sioiili as the biid alighted on his window. '‘I have come 
to brine theo tidings/’ was the reply. This reminds us of the 
Irish legend of .Sb Breiiainn (A.P. oOO) who had remained in 
churoli after mass when the cleiics were none to the lefertory, 
and lie saw on the window a racLiant bird, which came in and 
sat on tile altar. “A ides^ing on thee ! said the bird. ‘‘iMa}' 
(dod bles^ thee/' said Er^uiainn, ‘■luit who art thou ^ ‘Alichael 
the angel,” iv]>li‘al the mid, “• come to make music for thee, and 
to coinmune with thee/' Under A.I). 80b, The Four blasters say, 

“ It was in this year that the binls used to speak with luiman 
Voice/’ 

A hucli, cl Laming from tlie bu'>hes. told tlie smi of Kalervo, 
wdio w'as in trouble, that it was time for him to eat. and a crow, 
with Its har^h voice, "'Uiil to IiimmAVhy art thou ca-t dow'ii ? 
Take a twig of biinli and drive the cattle into the maish. ' 

Once iqwin a time the earth wa.s c-overed with fore^t*^. hut no 
cereals wijuld grow^ : and wdieii the Oauiuless Waiuamoiaen 
wa^ soi’rlv ]‘rr])le\e<l thereat, a t'an-tit chanted fnan a tree, 
‘'Xeither i-'dilev ni>r (jats will thiive unless tlie trees that 
ovei shadow tlie hind be ('Ut down and biiriietl with Ore." Then 
W' ainana 'iueii fell d all the trees but one, a beautiful birch, that 
IhnO might iNto'^t tlieis^on, and ilic cuckoo sing fiom its summit. 
And lo : an e<igle. Hying across the sky, a.sked why this tive had 
been spar^Mb and tlicuiglit so \vell of tlie reason gi\en, th.it he 
hUelieil hie tt> the trees that lay on the giouud, and they were 
reduced to a-lies. ^Moreover, a cuckoo came to the biieh and 
sang th(‘ lu'ai'^es <.)f AVaiiiitnioineii, 

I’his curiou.s action of the eagle vats consistent w'iili that 
bird'- as-uciatinns. The joyous Lemruiiikaiiieu on one oreasioii 
foumi his coiiTse oVistructed hy a cataract of tii'e, in w'ldoh wa.s 
ail bland of Hie, wli^ue stood a rook of tiie, and on its suniinit 
was an eagle of tire, from wlio-e nioulli issiicMl Hanies and w'hose 
piuniage biazetl like stars. (Ju returning home to his mother, 
the .joyous Lenuniiikuineii found that her hoine liad lieeii 
burnt to tlie giound. and its very aslic^s siaittuvd ]*v the 
wind; and he sought information of an eagle that happened 
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to be hovering in the air. The careless bird had forgotten 
all about tlie matter, but concealed it'^ ignorance by saying, 
what was not tlie fact, “ Your mother is dead ; she has perished 
by tlie sword.” 

On another occasion, the position of these worthies was 
reversed, and the mother ot Leiiimiukainem seeking her lost 
son, deiiianded him of the trees. These, both pines and oaks, 
said, not unreasonably, We have trouble enough of our own 
without thinking thy son. We have boen created by a cruel 
destiny for days of sorrow: we aie felled uml dismenibered 
for food and fuel : we aie burnt up to clear the very ground 
we stand upon.” Then she addressed herself to the road, and 
the highway replknl, not wutin.ait justice, I have too many 
troubles of my own. ahvays torn ]»y wheels and lacerated bv 
heavy feet, to care for thy son.” And w'hem next, the moon 
was a[>pealed V.k she also could attend to nothing hut her own 
sutleriiig*-, ’>hining solitary through the bitter cold of inter- 
miiiahle winters. Tut the sun told her that the dead hodv 
of her Ir.st one lay in the dark waters of deatiu So, with a 
h.uig giM})iiel, at in finite pains, she succeeiled in hnnging to 
i)ank a few fragments of her boy. And wdieii -he beheld them, 
she Wept and exelainiedL. Is it in any wise po-sbole that fiom 
these tru‘11 remains can come again a man and a hero ? ” 

A ra\'cn who heard the-e words promptly re] Letl— mark the 
irony — ^o! a man can never he re-lcu'eil from wdiat has been 
-o crutdly lacerated. Why. a trout has eatrai the a ]>ike 

has devoured the shoulders. Cast thv son again into the 
watei-, and [>erliaps he wall there hecmne a wall us or a 
whale.” 

We come iiow' to aiiotlicr pliase- of thought, wdiere birds alone 
spoke, and wdiere men did not nu lerstand their language as a 
m<itt(U‘ of eour-e. hut had to Icaru it by iustruetion or hv magic. 
We fiial it in lAthonia. who-e legends contain allusions both to 
the fiuiis, and to I'inni-h myth. (hie <.>t the oM Finnish ami 
Esthoniaii gods was b kko, lord ot the air, who had thiee 
daughters, two nf whom, Linda and Jutt.i, w’ere gueeiis of the 
birds, whilst Siura wais a hliic bird herself. AVe laad of a 
luaidtai tlutt. ‘Cis hu-k w'ould ha\'e it, she had kMiiied the 
language of birds from her motla-r wdieii she wvis a cliild. 
A i.iveii w'as sitting in the brandies C)! a ]iine, ]>ieening its 
feathers, and the girl called to it, i)ear bird <»f wisdom, eome 
to my aul.” AVhat help dost thou iieed?”asked tlie raven. 
“Warn the king's sou of the misfortune that has befallen me.” 
The raven ]>roniiscd to do -o if it could fiml aiiv one who kucwv 
its language. Towairds evening the voice of tlie raveii was 
heard croaking on the topi of the pane, and the anxious girl 
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hastened to inquire what tidings it had brought. Tlie raven 
had liad tlie guud fortune to meet with the sou of a magician 
in the king’s gaideii. who thorouuhly understood the speecdi 
uf biids; and the message was that the maiden must not 
slee[» on the ninth night, for a deliverer would then appear 
to rescue her ; and on the ninth night the liiiuce hini'-elf rode 
up, and licted the damsel into the saddle behind him. And 
piV'>-nlly in the dawning light the biiih woke u]) and began to 
s:ng : and if she had only listened to their warnings they would 
have pioiited her umre than the sweet words uf her lover, which 
aluiie she heard. Aud so it came to pass that the maiden, 
piu-ued ]>y her niutlier's imdev(.)leut sorcery, slipped from the 
hur^e and dh'^appeared beneath the surface of a stream. The 
uidui])py prince went for aid to the dwelling of some spinsters 
ut guld ; and they gatheied magic herbs and rubbed them with 
faair into a duugh, and baked it fur him, aud he JUe it at night. 
Tims was he made tu urn lei stand ev^erything that the knowing 
lar W-v/// 1>> o .ndJitr. tur they are gifted with much wi-duiu that 

m hidden from in an. And tlie prince rode a wav into the wood, 
and listened to the bird^ as they t.dked uf tlie affairs of persons 
Avhu were unknown to him. But presently a thrimh began to 
speak of tlie .'stupid ity uf men who cannot understand the 
simplest things. Here is a damsel who fur a whole year 
lias lain in the liver in the form uf a water-lily, and no one has 
l-^^eii able to lelease her. Even her lover has passed bv and 
lieai l her \'uiee, and was none the wi^er.*' “ Ami yet,’’ said a 
nia_[)ie, the niaideu was punished for his sake/’ " She 
C'Mild e<isily be set free.” cuntimied the thrimh, ‘‘it the matter 
e ei:-! he exidaiuei.l tu the uld magician uf Einlaml.*’ Bv-and- 
hv rbe iiiiire LimimI one swallow say to another, “Let us 
gu t'> f inland, wlau’e we can build our nests better than here.” 
An-, the piiiice liegged them tu earry a message tu the <ur(^erer. 
In a wefd; s time, liaving heard nothing, lie was afiaid the 
■^wa.lluu.s liail fuiguLten him, when a great eagle cindeil above 
him high in the air and pre^'ently descended and aliglited upon 
a lime, and delivered to him full iiistructiuns from the tdd 
m.igieiau ill fiiihiiid. But the task laid upon iiim was so hard, 
th,it days pas^efi ]y, and still he laeked coinage fur the enter- 
pii-e At length a eiuw' s.dd tu hini, “Why dust thuu iieglect 
to tulluw the old mans ativice ? He has never given false 
i III ‘ *1 nil n lull , and the language uf liirds ne\'er deceives.'^ 

In another souw we read that a white bird peivlied on the 
ship, ami the wise Finn, who knew its language, asked Im* 
tiding- uf the buy: and tlie bird answered that he had wau- 
den.d awn v into a beautiful country mid would never nduin. 

And a^aiii, a ojung man sought cuiiustl uf a great magician 
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of the East, who said, 'Men have hut little wisdom. God’s 
birds are thy best guides, it* thou wilt learn their language.” 
And he prei^iied a yMUent cliarm Iw boiling nine kinds of magic 
herbs wliieh he had gatlit^red by moonliglit, and he made the 
young man drink of it every day, and then the language of 
biivh l>ecaiue clear to him. And so wlierever he went he had 
companv, for he understood their speedy and many things were 
revealed to him which human wisdom could never have dis- 
covered ; ''f /id fJif'if hd h ini o.h dJier lie icished to yo. 

From Fsthonia we pass to Scandinavia, and there too we 
find Finnidi influence. Even as Hiisi, an ancient god of the 
Finns, was re]»resented on horseback preceded by a bird, so 
the mounted "^Voden folluws the flight of a raven. The birds 
were path-tiinhns. Witli ravens, indeed, AVodeii was closely 
associated. He was called Hrafn-iiss, or Hrafn-gob, the Eaven- 
god; Hrafn-styrandi, (»r Hrafn-drdttinin the Lord or Ihiler of 
Eavens; Hratiidiehta^r, the Eaven-frieiid ; and Hrafn-blietr. 
Thi^ last e[)ithet has been generally mistranslated the Sacri fleer 
of Eavens ; but its correct meaning is the Eaven-halhnver, he 
who, at a s})ecial sacrifice, devoted or consecrated ravens to the 
disrdiarge of some particular function. 

Til the Landnamabdk we read about one “ Fhflvi, son of 
Vileerb, who was a mighty ATkiiig. He made ready to search 
for Siij<')laud [in Iceland], setting foith fioni Eogalaml [in the 
district of Stavanger]. At that time thev lay in Mniorsund. 
He pivivided a great sacrifice, and hallowed — hJntifhi — thiee 
raven- to show him the way.'' Lawman ITauk, who A.D. IdOU 
wrote a reeen.-ion of this book of Ari’s, add-, ''because mariners 
in the Xortli had then no loadstone,’' foigottiiig that seamen 
were aetni'^tom^Ml to steer by tbe stars. Tlie true reason is 
that Fldki was ignorant of the preci:?e location of Iceland, and 
wj- ohligt'd to adopt a well-known i)lan for fiiiiling it out. 
The nairative proceeds: '‘Thev raised a caiin where the sacri- 
th i.d feast had been held, and c.dleil it Fldk<(-varb<i — lldki’s 
beacon. It is at th<_^ junction of Eogalaml and Horbalaiid. He 
faied first to Hjidthuitl, and lay in Fhb>:a-\aci — Ffiflci's bay. 
Tht*re in Geirhild's I'joid was drowned Lreirhild, bis daiiehter. 
[Th. •^e ],Liees are probablv now Flekkefj<)rd and K\ iiisdal 
tjonl] In the shi]> witli Flf>ki wa< one Faxi. a Hei aides inaii. 
Tieuiee Fh')ki sailed to the Faroe HlamL, ami there he nave in 
miiriage one of his daughters, from whom came Thnuidr of 

( oTa. Mod f ruiO thf oe In: stiilrd n/// fn snt irifJi f/ic fhoiO rtfi'O/is 

that he h<fd hallmnd in Xonmo. And the first wliieli he let 
loose returned to the prow. Another, having flriwn up into the 
air. aho o-une back to the ship. Eut the tliird flew away in 
that direction where presently they foundi land. They came 
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eastwards to Hnrn, and sailed aloni^' the southern coast : and 
as they drew west tu Iteykja-iies tlie tirtli 0 }!ened out, so that 
they saw SiuetVlls-nes. Then said Faxi, ' This is a great 
Country that we }ia\e found, and here, too, is a big wateitalL’ 
A]]d tlii< w*as afterwards called Faxa-dss.'’ 

eaniiut (.loul.>t that the birds were liberated in sueees^iou 
after conSideiable inten'aF of time, the ship still holding a 
nnitlierly eoui*se : and tliat wlieii the last irueii lose up ill 
tlie air, ami the horizon receded fiom its view, then all at once 
ihe bright gleam of the ^now-ehid nioiiiitain caught its eye, and 
it tlev\ straiudit to the shuie. 

It is notew<.)ithy that the great diluvial legend, however it 
oiiginated, contains many realistic details, such as the use of 
bitumeii fur caulking the ^hip. The iM<.)saic account is perhaps 
a little les^ intelligille than that of the rhahkeens, hut both 
heroes ado]»ted the s.iine method of a'^ceitaining the proximity 
of land. They bc>th employed a dove and a laveii. but Tzdubar 
also a swallow. A ra\eu will tiy towards tlie hist land it sees, 
and a d<»ve or a swalL:>w luakes fur the hrniie it knows. The 
raven of Xoah went forili U) and fro until the waters were 
diied up fnun off the eaitli. and the dove did nut at last return 
{iii u viig 7): wli^uva- Izdidi.n’^ dove came hack, whiFt his 
raveii v.'ent fortin and saw the decrease of waters, and wandered 
awav and leturned not {(heuige Smith, ‘^Lhald. Account of 
Gene^i-/' p. 270}. 

'J ho wisdom of the conir< »,>ters was recognised of ohi in all 
countrio':.^ Havens asseiuble fiom enormous distances round 
any sup[)ly of food, lod, it is helie\ed, rather l)y their powerlnl 
sight than by their sense of ‘^inell. PJiids of the crow family 
will, rvtui in a ^tate of nature, iiiiinie the \s>iees of other animals, 
such as tlie Lmde the kite, the owl, the cat ; and in euiiMnemenL 
thev will imitate tlie barking of a dog, the grating of a saw. and 
the iiuman \'oi{'e. of wiiu h tliey can lie taught tu repeat a few 
wonF. I Lev have mneh eaiio^ity and love of mischief, and 
will kteal and -oeretc^ gliitering objects: they have been known 
to bring tuotl for days lo^etbei* to a witumled dog; they have 
a keen peiceptioii of the appioaeh of danger, and gi\'e warning 
of it to their friendk. dims the F>up]iagiiue, or ( )x-peektU’s, of 
AfiKM. who extract the Liiva^ of bot-tiies fiom the back^ of 
lionied cattle, to the great delieht and leliet of tlie latter, have 
such an uiidor-'^t.inding wiih then four-f<»(ited C'Uupanions, that 
though with a domestic animal they olhov man to cmne verv 
near without any alarm, yet for a vild annual thev give a 
signal of tlanger at man's diAant approach F A lireatirfruni the 
Veldt,*- J. G. .Millais). 

MV cannot be surprised, then, that Fallas Athene, at Cuione 
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ill Mes^ronia, l>ore a crow in her liand ; or that this hire! was an 
altribute of Apollo, and rested upon his lyre ; or that ravens 
bron^iit liread and flesh to a propliet of tlie Jews. On a Gnostic 
peiii is a ntble g^d liolding the hav-hranch of Apollo, associated 
with a crowned bird who bears a cadaceiis, and wliom a Hebrew 
inscription calls a raven. iJavens are frerpieiit on Mithraic 
iiioniunents, and tlie ccanx was a figure that seived in the 
rites of a Mithraic <jave. wliere tlie superior priests were called 
lions, and the iiifeiior ravens. Hence the rites tlieinselves were 
designated as Leontiea and Coracica. Indeed, these birds are 
everywhere spoken of as full of wnsdom. Hcjinklofi's Itaven- 
soiiLi ’’ tells of “ a fair-haired, wiiite-tliroated damsel who had the 
look of a wise Walkyrie that despised wedlock, a keen Finnish 
maid who knew the tongue of birds’' \^Corp. iloi. i, 2ob). The 
“ Lay of Eiuh ’’ narrates how his sons grew irp and “ busied them- 
selves witli breaking horses, rimming sldelds, smotithing shnfts, 
and planing ash-spears. But the voungest of them knew hidden 
things and the secrets of life. He could [of eoinse by magic] 
blunt swords, and still the sea, and unilerstand the language of 
birds" i, 2T2). 

Sigurd, who had killed the serpent Fafni, the guardian of a 
gold-liuard. and was roasting tlie mon-ter's leant for Itegin, tlie 
serpent’s brother, burnt his fingers and hastilv put them to his 
lips; and when he had tasted the dragon's hlootl, immediately 
he understood the voice of bird>. And some that were in the 
tree oveihead happened lo he converging about lum and his 
prosj>ects, and he profited greatly hv wliat he then heanl. 

Atli was iielped by a talking bird, who asked. Hast thou 
seen ^swafnis daughter, the faiiest maid in tins happy world i'" 

Sav on, thou wi.se liird,’’ said Atli. I will, * n^sponded the 
biid. if I may choose wliat I like out of the king’s I'alace.’’ 

Yes, only clioose not his sons, nor their wives " [for that wiuil l 
mean their death]. Xo ! I will clioii'-e temples, and higii 
altars, and liovnetl kiiie." Tlie allusion is to tlu‘ great slaugliter 
that took plane at saeiiticial feasts, when biuls of juvy greedily 
dev< Hired the otfal. At sueli a i>:inyuet wais engaged “ tlie poll- 
feathered raven, sworn hnjtlier of tlie eagle," wTio, when a 
puestioii was asked him, " shook himself, and wiped his beak, 
uiid made answer," 

but to fatten on human flesh was their ciiief delight. ‘-Quoth 
a raven to a raven as lie sat on a lofty hough, ‘ Some titlings 
have 1 for thee. This iiewlv born son of Sigmund hath eyes 
that flash like a hero's ; a friend of the wolves is he, so we may 
h" of good cheer.’ 

Woden was tlie ravens’ friend hei^ause he gave them the slahi 
1m, dies of his foes. They were called ‘’his swans, whose wine 
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was blood.” The exultant hymn of Lodbr{>k, a Scandinavian 
king, sings how “ we dealt wounds fur vellow-fuoted fowl ami 
for famished wolves ; we gave the falcon its full, and made it 
our guest at the battle. Glad grew the brethren of the hawk, 
and a blood v prize was given to the raven.” Imlted, war was so 
ireqiient, and burial of the slain so rare, that birds of prey 
aequiretl a new iu->tinct and gathered together at the ineie 
nuisteiing of men, at the sound of their voices and of the clash 
of their arms as thev marched. 

The civilisation of the Baltic races ever lagged behind that of 
the Mediterranean, and wa^^ late in reaching the cnm'eption, long 
liefore attained by (Trecian thought, that while birds, who them- 
selves weie great travellers, might hy their own inigratorv skill 
guide men on their wav, yet in revealing other kinds of know- 
ledge they were only the intermediaries of the gods. Xenophon, 
in his Eccollections of Socrates,” affirms that “ those who 
c uisult omens do not imagine that birds know what is advan- 
tageous tor them : but that tlie gods, by such means, rightly 
signify what will be so. People allege that they are instructed 
by birds : but Socrates declared that the admonition came from 
the divinity (•‘ Xen. Mem.,” I, i, 3, 4). 

But the lively scepticism of some of Xenophon’.'^ contem- 
poraries was disposed to go a little beyond what was reasonable, 
and the critical temper as well as the gross ei'e<lulity of the 
tune, four hundred years before Christ, was wittily displaved by 
Ari'^tuphaiies, Two men come upon the stage in search of a 
habitation. (3ne of them is guided by n crow, the other by a 
daw. Jiio'Ijridfs: ‘‘AVe //tad go forward to yonder tiee.” Fdfhc- 
t'firn ^-^ : “A plague on thee and on thy bird! Mine eoinmaiids us 
to go back. To think that, at the mercy of this vile crow, I 
should have gone already more tbaii a hundred miles!” E.\ “'Ay, 
and this daw has led me by the no-e till scarce a shred is left 
on my sandals. Lotjk at this fowl of mine ! How he yaw iis and 
vStares about him.” P.: And mine snap^ his beak in dis»laiii.'’ 
E. : ‘AVlieii Priam was introduced on tiie stage he wms always 
attended by a bird.” P. : '' And Zous carries an eagle upon his 
head, and his (biugliter an owl. and A})ollo a hawk.” E . : ‘‘ By 
Cere^, ’tis true. But why is this thus^” P.: “ AVhy ? In order 
that when men sac'ritice, and submit the entrails of the vietims 
to the gods, the binls may have the fust picking of them, before 
even Zeus himself. Birds point out to those who consult them 
mines ainl minerals, and show their diviners how to make 
commerce lucrative, and tell inoriner^ when to sail. And thev 
discover to men treasures of silver which their ancestors hiil in 
the ground, tor tlnw" aUvays know where sucli tilings are con- 
cealed ; as the proverb says, ‘ Xo one kiiow's of my ti*easure but 
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tlie little Idl’d.' Art thou aware that that croaker the raven 
lives for tive generations ^ ” 

And then the Chorus tills up the measure of derision: ‘AYhen 
the crane takes her tliglit across the Mediterranean, 'tis seed- 
time, and the sailor begins to season his timbers. The kite tells 
you when to shear your sheep, the swallow when to throw otf 
your waiin cloak and buy a light one. So prediction can be 
made without the help of birds. In every sound, even in a 
sneeze, a bird’s voice is detected/’ 

These wholesome gibes may have served to open the eyes of 
those who were the blind spoil of priestly angurs, but they 
tended to obscure the fact that mankind had leaint mur-h from 
tlie wisdom of birds, whose extra<jrdinary powers of flight and 
vision had been used by seamen for the purpose of discoveiing 
the proximity of land or the direction in which it lay, ami 
whose annual passage oversea necessarily proved to observant 
minds the existence and location of unknown countries. It is 
averred (Humboldt and Gatke) that in the Andes a condor lias 
been seen flying at the lieight of 40,000 feet ; and we are told 
that the northern blue-throat makes its wav from Kgy]U to 
Heligoland, a flight of 1,600 geographical miles, in a single 
night. 

The Coliimbre remain to be considered. They have a reputa- 
tion for Conjugal fidelity. Huiing the breeding season the sexes 
exhibit a most tender affection, and they produce two broods in 
the year. Their wbdom is chiefly shown by the faculty that 
Some species ]iossess of flnding their way liome from distant 
places. According to Darwin, the modern homing pigeon is 
descended from the Persian messenger dove, first brought to 
Europe by Dutch sailors. It has been said that at the moderate 
elevation ot 420 feet a bird can see twenty-five miles ahead. This 
estimate is much too b.ov. MTien the atmosphere possesses 
what imUrorologi^ts call “ visibility the uiiaidt^d luinian eye^ 
at an altitude of 200 feet, can easily detect coastlines across the 
sea at a distance of seventy miles. 

It must he rihserved that the words flor*\ evl rrr, eolv tMco and 
KoXvjji^o^, all mean a diver or sw immer, and it is nuIiI that thest* 
names were hestowetl on jiigeons because of their “ peculiar 
mode of flight.” This is imaginary. Their mode of flight docs 
not in any wise suggeH the action of swimming or iliving so 
forcibly as to single them out for a name from hawk>, larks, 
seagulls, and all the fowls of heaven. They have, however, one 
distinguishing habit so peculiar as to warrant a geueiic desig- 
nation. In their inode of drinking, tliey <liffer remaikahly from 
all other hinD, for instead of taking up a small (piantit-y of 
water in the mouth, and then swallowing it by raising the head, 
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tlu-tj irniiO'rs*^ the hill I ft the and drink without stopping till 

they are satislied. 

In reeoii^iilerinn the etymology, we find that KoXofi'^doy may 
l>e ii'^ed with the iiioiIideLl lUtraiiiiiu “ to dip/’ since Thucydides 
and Plato ein]_dr>v tlie stronger ffjnn KaTatco\vyi^d(*) for ‘niiving/’ 
and that the Enu. dnr^\ tile A.S. duff, and the Goth. d(d>o have 
‘’dip*’ as well as “dive” for their congener. The A.S. verbs 
diffju li, di>pnf tf a n . mo\x\i “to <hp/’ ”tc plunge/’ “t5> ininierse/’ 
The A.S. dup~jo>j>i is the ninoilam, whiLdi is a true diver, as are 
the dip[»er. or water ou>el, and tin* liab-chick, or little grebe, 
called ill Doi^et die-dapper. But the A.S. diJj-taul, or di]>ping- 
duck, i^ the nanu.et, which i'? (jiiitc iiicu}Mble of tiue diving or 
swimming and takes its tisli bv li ving owr the sea and suddenly 
dro[>[>ing upon any tiiLit come in sight. “I)i|.G’ and “dive” 
are therefoie etymologically convert ilde, and doves are rowls 
that are named from the fact that they dip the beak in 
drink inn. 

By the Gno^^ks iloves were ranked witli wise liirds. Diony- 
sius of llalicarna^.'>us, who wrote in the hist years of our eia, 
states that oracles were obtaineil at Dodona through jhgeons, 
whh'h, sitting on oak-trees, revealed the will of Zeus . i. p. 12, 
Svllturg. a'> guoted by George Smith). Su]ila.>cle>. (a.c. 440) 
speaks of two orauidar doves (Tracliinia^, 1. 169), and Herodotus, 
who wn»te a little before tlii<, was told by the ]a‘iesrc»es at 
l><.>doiia that a blaek pigeon tlew there liom Thebes, in Euypt, 
and sitting on an ilex, pr< tclainiedi in a human voice that an 
oiMcle niu^t be erected for Zeus (ii. The word ireXeiai. here 
u-ed both for the dovi\s ami tlieir attendant pries tesse-^, is the 
one emploved for pigeons by most early writers, including 
Homer, Sopliocles, Euiipides, and Aristo{)]ifines. Its n^lation 
to the adjective TreXo?, duskv or blue, led HeroLiotus to conjc ture 
that tliH Hrst priestess was a black woman. But tlm word could 
<»nlv simw that the birds were of a bluish coloui, like th(»-e we 
teim ro(I<-pigeons. Varro, the Bomau, who wiote on agri- 
culture about hfty years before Chri'^t, distiiigui'-hed three 
kinds; vild.tame, and mixed. Tiie /a/hw/Ar, or mixed, show ms 
that already there was a tendency to the sanation that is now 
so marked ; the /g//vsA’N, or wild pigefUis, were <jf a blue colour; 
and the vd lord’s, or tame pigeons, were doulitless tlio^e whieli the 
Greeks designated by the term Treptcrrepal, used by St»[»lnMjles, 
Herodotus, and Xenof)hon, and exclusively by the Septiiagiiit 
a ml in the Xew Testament. The dove-cote of Plato was 
o TrepLarepewv. 

Tnniing for a moment to Polynesia, it appears that in those 
i^lamD hinls were ever regarhed as the special lue'^sengers of 
the gods to warn men of impending danger, each tribe having 
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own fe-ithered onardians (Gill, ‘’Myths/’ p. 35). ‘‘Like the 
outstretuUed lieaveiis,*’ says a soul*’, ‘‘ are the wings uf the warn- 
ing bird. Ah! that long curved beak! Tis a cdioseii lard 
iroiu Some other land that comes to warn tliee. Stand erect, 
ve divine 'mes, and say whence ye came.’’ This invocation is 
probablv addiessed to fiieate-hirds, sacred in the Solomon 
group, in which the spirits of deceased men of roTiown were 
h».Tieve(^ t(.> dw‘dl. In Manjaia a species 4)f hlaeklfird was 
regarded a^ tiie incarmuion of the god 5Iod. and lod the wav 
on niaiaudinu expediti<jiis. A red pigeon a'>dsted iMani in tlie 
discoveiv of hre. lh.)ri was guided by birds. ‘’The eooing of 
doves pigeon] was his nnwic, a warning over liis 

liead. In pity they called to him, sent to save him by the 
spiiit of the Wild lilack Uoidcs.” 

In (.'aptain (fook's happiei days the nati\’es tiied to delay his 
doparture. and besought the lord of the winds to send foith 
^ome bird to ^t-ttle on his shoulder, as the expression of a divine 
wisii tint he should remain (Gill, “ 1 )arkne'^'' to Light”). 

A pig-oii \vas tlie pet binl ot Taiigaroa. It was in realitv one 
c)f the gods. It rested on the island td Alia, ami as it ^dip]nMl 
the cool witer at a grotto >aw therein a fen.cde shadow of gieat 
heaiitv, Tht* ])igeou readilv onibraee(l tho lovelv form, and 
then tiew away. The chb.d thus oiiginated was called Atia, 
” tho hist-honif’ and the iianvi^s of the island repaid them- 
selves as descended liran the gods {Ilmig. 

The amctcirv di>po-ition and the feeundity of the dove made 
it a suitai'lo a.'^'^oeiate for a goddess of love and maternity. In 
the Ea-r the favourite sacritiee to Istar. Astoret, or Astarte, 
was thi> hird. And it is a highly si^nicie mt fact that v<>ung’ 
])ige('iim and turtlo(l<_ives were 5'a(*ii[i(‘ed to Tahveli, undor the 
Levitieal law, as an atonement for the impurity c)f ehihlhirLh, 
whilst -inidar otfeiings wo*re hrought hv tlie A^irgin to the 
Temple at Jerusahmi alter the hinli of Giiriv-^t. 

Aceord.ing to Hygimm, chief of the Talatine Lihrarv, a 
collector of nivth"logi(_'al legends, and one of (JxidG friends, the 
Greeks thought that aii egg fell from the skviuto the Euplirates ; 
tislies canied it to the bank, where a dove sat upmi it aiicl 
hatelied oat Aphrodite (*' Fabuhv,'' 107). 

Diodorus the Sicilian, a contemporary of Hyginus, relates 
that ‘-at Ascalon, in Syr. a. is a temple dedicated to the famous 
goddess Derceto. She, liaving given hirth to a daughter, tlmu’e- 
upon in a paroxysm of iemi)rse killed its father, abandoned tl^e 
cliild, ami destnn’ed lierself. The infant was, however, pre- 
served and nourmiied bv a great tiock of pigeons, who not only 
nestled upon lier ami kopt her warm, hut constantly fed her 
wit*\ milk, which they brought in their beaks from the sliep- 
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herds' huts. When she was a rear old they beefan to feed her 
with cdieese ; but the ^liL^pherd-;, hiidinit their ehee-es pecked 
out, followed the birds, and discovered a very beautiful child, 
whom they br-aieht to the king's herdmaster ; and he 
adopted licr and called Iier Semiramis, a name derived from 
pigeons, wliich the Svrians ever after adcired. In the end. she 
surrendered her throne to her son and disappeared mecamor- 
pliOSed into a dove, as if she laid la^eu translated to the gods, 
according to the words of the oracle of the temple of Ammon " 

(ii, IJ- 

On Coins found in (Cyprus, belonging to the Union of 
C vpriote Towns and bearing the leeend ¥ioii‘ov }\v 7 rpioov, 
aj'p>mrs the t'-m[de of Paphos, on which rest the holv doves of 
Aphrodite. EPewliere. on sculptured monuments, they hover 
round goddes-e^ ; A^tarte presses them to her bosom : priests 
and ‘^acertlotcl women cairy tluuu. Tht,^y were em ouraged to 
breed in sacred precincts. A terra-cotta model of a temple, 
found at Dali, has in its upper -torey a multitude of piceon- 
hoD^. A dove tlhU was ])elieved to Ije the messenger of 
Mohammed u^ed to perch ip.on hi^ shoulder. And rc>-day, in the 
cMjLirtyard of the gr^.^at mosi|ue at Mecca, are more tliau two 
thousand of these lards ; and to feed tlieiu is the duty of all 
woi‘ship[iers. 

Here, then, we liave a vast mas^ of ])0])ulai belief and practicfc 
ot great autiijuiiy. that eoufii.aited Christianity from its biith 
onu^ards all tbiough tlie Middle Ages ; and we mav con- 
fit Icmtlv cxj)eet, on (} grounds, that a careful investiuation 

will di-eovtu' many examrles of a leligitais overla]) on ]ioints of 
resemblance : tliiit the mvth of wise birds has intiuenced, if nut 
Christian creed, at anv rate Christian icono'U'apliv. 

When ue enter the catat omhs of iiome we find that the dove, 
syndjoiieidjy used, had several meruiugs. Usu.dlv it was the 
eiuhlem of peace, for it often bears the legend PAX ; and it 
otteu canies an olive-br<ai(di in its heak, reminding us of the 
piN»mi>e t'.) 2so;di, though it aistj recalls the l)iluvian Hero’s 

ise Bird, the injunction, ‘‘Be ve harmle.ss as d»)ves,* niade 
them the >igu ot innocence: and tiie \ irgin, witli the inscrii>- 
tioii Ma/h(, is placed in an attitude of praver betw'eeii two 
])igeoiis, not ]-eih,i])s without a remini'-cciu'e of SeihiiMiuis. Thev 
appear to stand also for pious Christians, or for the souls of 
departed saints, ^ince a dove is dtg)icted as resting on each arm 
ot tlie ci'e-^s : and lertullian (A.D. 19i) calls the sanctuary 
colionhcc doiavs. 

X either had the significance of the dove in relation to 
maternit} altcgether vaiii -tilled from later times. The Ininiacu- 
-late Conception was often symbolBed by a pencil of light that. 
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streaming from a dove, as the Holy Ghost, fell upon the A irgiii ; 
and we read in the Blickliug Hoimiies (a.d. 979) that ‘‘ tlie Holy 
Ghost abode in the noble body, in the best of all bosoms, in the 
beloved storehouse ; and in that holy womb He [the Holy 
Ghost] abode idiie mouths, and then the r|ueen of all maidens 
gave birth to tlie true CrO'dor and ConsoGr of all men, the 
Healer of all the woild, tlie rivserver of all spiidts. the Helper 
of all soiiG, when the g<.)ld-tiower came into this world and 
received a human body from .St. IMarv, the spotless Yiruiu/’ 

During mediitval times. in botli Kastern and We.'^tern Churches, 
a vessel shaped like a dove, ainl called a peri:?teiion, was sus- 
pended ben.jre tlie high altar ])y a chain from the roof of the 
eddhce. It opened on the back, and in the body of it was a 
dep(tsitory for the Ble->ed S.icrameiit. In the year dTO St. 
Basil the Ctreat reserved the Ho^t in a dove made of gold : and 
in tile year 474 Perpetuus, Bishop of l^airs, left by will a silver 
dove to Amalarius, a priest. In England this receptacle was 
called a culver. r)ne made of ‘‘ latyn.’’ a sort of bmss. is 
mentioned in the churchwardens’ ac 'rnints of St. Diuistan's, 
Canterbury, in IdOO ; and in lo'Jd a cuh er was re}>aired of the 
church of Kirt on -in-Lindsey. 

The etymoLtgieai associatii'ui of its name, gives the dove a 
special signiticance as a symbol of ba}>ti'=^m, and may have been 
one of many reasons for its sculptured ]_»rcsence on dip-stoiies 
or fonts. 

Ill medi.eval bestiaries a white d(r\ e demaes the IIolv (Bio^t, 
but one of a purple colour is declared to signify Je.'-us the tsoii 
of Mary ; and the dragon is titlirnied to be afraid of the doves 
upon the Arbor pereclixion " or tree of life.^ 

It was at one time a ecunniriu boliet in this couiitrv. due 
doubtless to the saiictity of this bird, that an easy death was 
impossible on a bod stutltal vith [>ige(ais’ fcatheis. 

But the dove claims especial recognition in its character of 
a wi^e bir<l. AVe are t<dd hy P()gor of Mhmdover, who relates 
the a^sassillatlou of King K^-iielni, tiiat a white piueoii — <‘(fndlJu 
i'do i,ih ( — carried a letter — ^ ho rfn ijOit do ip — rontaining the news, 
to Pome, and dropped it on the altar (.if the lile->ed i^.4er. Every 
Good Friday the Sangiael vas vi'^itMl hy a wliiie <love. that, 
deseending from heaven with an oblation, hud it hefore the 
holy vessel, which tbereiipiui gave oraeles in inira('ulous 
chaiacters, that appeared for a few moments on the surface of 
the howl and then vanished away. The dove was the sign of 
inspiration and of the endowment of tongues, and was especially 

^ Arborem PortH’lixion . . . di'-unt a ('rud-'U tueri. 

de colmuba docent.” Vxta B. C<jlnndj<£ Iltaitiucs, rifot/cAtgcj = 
Vacbed ail round (like au island). 

Q 2 
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cLoseii as the symbol of the Hoi}' Ghost, whose sewn yhft- are 
o' I iurell**etiiciL ii-imely. wisdom, luulpi^taiiJinji, cuunsoh Imti- 
t.i'lo kiiowlef.be. piety, and veneration (Ha. xi, 1, 2, 2) . 
A'.''.frfliiiel\ , ill the ihiiteeutli aial tnurieeuth centuries, Chibt 
is ici-ie-L-iited as leceiv'n-^ in^pirati'-n troiii seven dove^. 

It ina\' be nbjVetf d tli A the ehief liiuetioii of the Holv (da.»st 
in heated by Hi- title ‘Abe Paiaclete “ a vord wide h is 
v-’v.ilJy ren lered “the Cf.'iaioiter/’ But the Greek term 
YlapdK\7]ro^ aio-e in f.riuits <.ff justice and niejiit an 
;•*] vo.,ate." Fuirher examinatif.ui sh'.ovs that the Ibiiaelete 

W'o rn fitirJi all tliiup- — -vjiiK Ciba^^L iravTa — aial bruii^’ thuiys 
t" remembrance. He was to convince the world of eiror and 
! '.-hf.e : e\€y^eL rhv atoo'/zoz^ irep't cipiapria^ Ka\ irepl /cpLcreay^;* 
2vn 1 is a word u-ed of aruunieuts and ’proofs, whilst 

K means trial as well a- _ju.l'_uiieiit. 

The Iceiaudie Xew TestaiiieiiL tiaii-lates TlapdH:\7]To^ intt) 
H'‘‘f>f<ird which is etvinolf 'uejally ef|ui\aleiit to Hueinn, 
AV'-deiih raveii. Indeed, the oveilap we are con-iderinL( 
nece--aiily increase'.! as Chri-tianitv interpenetrated the 
i'.‘linj.UL of our Teiitimic fon.a'atl’cr'^. Aueu-tiue, the apostle 
of the Eiiu’li-h, died at Caiiteiburv in <lOd; Auspar, the apc-stle 
of tle^ Xftith. who was htuu in Sob wa.- a i.leiman monk, who 
prop uvmI an illu-nated boric, the “ Biolia Pauper urn. tor the 
iu-tiTanif'iu of tho unleancMk In this ne taupht that as the 
Liw wa.- niveii from tlie t"pof S:i;ai. -<_» a lit w law was delivered, 
V. hell fire a]fi above the faithful, on the dav ot Pentecost. 

A^nd in the Benedictifsual oi St, Ifth-dwolh, th-lusp of Winche'^tei , 
of the tenth ct.nituiy. lif.-rv ttfimue^ of in-juiation issue from the 
beak of a d'.)\c ami stream upon the apo-th^s, 

t.)iie ot the earliest le Iditioiis of >t. John’s Gospiel into the 
AnohoSaxoii tonuue, was made from the Latin, it is thought hy 
AMhelm, Bislir-p of Sheii.Krine, who die<l in 7U9. The opeiiiii^L;' 
seiiteiicf^ runs thus : " In iiiiiiei}uo eiat veiiuim, et verbuiit erat 
apiit I)eum.et Dens eiatveihum.” Thi- wa^ literally reiideied : 
“ In tier btmimumj; was the U(_)rd, and tin* Wf»id \vas with (iod, 
and G('«l va- that Wf.nal.'’ Raw conveit-, ready enorph from 
tlieir }>reeonef^pt ioiH to n^p ird the Holv Gho-t as the Spirit of 
wisfloiii, whose symbol wars a Wise Bird, naturally ideiitilied 
tiie Veibum with the Dove, ami theiefure witlh the Tliiid 
Person of the Trinity. When the LiialiNfanie version of the 
(h)>pel was i-roduci'd, in boO, it is elear that au attempt was 
ma*le to correct such a blunder, lor the same Latin words W(n*e 
rendered, "In the beginning vas tiie Word, and the Word, 
which was God’s Son, was with Go‘1 the Lather; God was that 
Nvord." 

The writings of St. Basil the Great, of the fourth century, were 
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inspire*! bv a shining ^vhite d'jve.tliat seen to alight up>-u 
liib .'-houhler ; ami a sta'ue of the tlnrteench century, in the 
cathedial of (.'Lartres, sh'jws a dove, \vith a cruciferous nimbus, 
re->Ling on the shouldtu* ot TopL- ^iiLgoiy and \vliis[»ering in his 
ear fI)idron, (fLii-t. Icon./' i, 448) 

^Moreover, we may i'ecnL>ui''e the intiuence of AYoden’s rawii 
upon the eagle of St. dr>lin ; for the Evangelist is often 
re[>resented, not in tLe form of an eagle, lait in the company of 
one. In a '■ infaunal of Painting ’’ of the twelfth century, it is 
enjt)ined that " the semblaTiee of tlie eagle must diiect its gaze 
towards St. d(ihu. Inwanse it indicates tlie insjniation of the 
Holy Gliost,” On the riiiue cro:?s <.»f Bewcastle, in Scotland, of 
the sewmth cent my, an eagle cm the wri'^t of St. John is 
apparently holding on verse with him (Fig. o), wdiil>t on the 
runic cro'^s of Puthwell, t.'f the same cM.mntiy and ceuturv. an 
eanie climbs the Evannelist's thigh to wl]isi)er itt> titlinos (Fin b ). 

W orsaae, in his wr>rk on the " Industrial Aits of J^ruinarkf’ 
sa;\ s (]). 131), The idea of a divine trinity must hare been 
extensively diJfused throuulmut the North during the Piouze 
Aee.’' This cs-meepticm of a trinitv rvas, liowever, iienotheistic : 
rvlieii any memlier of the triad was W(.>rshi[>ped apart he was 
adored as su]U‘eme. The ^igu of Woden w.;s the tri.'kele : the 
trinitv of Thor was sugge>ted hy re]>reseiiling him as a man 
with three heads; and tlie svmhol of Frev w.is the solar cros<, 
a token of omni[ioteiiee. On a runic stone in Gotland th ^ 
TTin^e are carved in a group, (dn oiu^ siile is Wixlon, with liis 
spear ; in the midst is Tlior, liis divine son, begotten of Fjoigvn^ 
Mother Earth : and on the side is Frtgv, with a large bird, 

which heiuls its head over hinu dVorsaae calls this bird a 
go(.»-e. but it may well be a crane. 

For a long pcU’iod the bhri-tian Cdmrch, in representing tha^ 
Trinity, indieatod the Father by a right band, the Sou bv a 
oross^ and the Holy (duot by a dove. Full, personal efhgies 
began to be made about the twellth ( eiitury, and beeame vejv 
fi-egueiit by tin* cl<>>e of the liftt^antU century. It has been 
observed l)y Didrcm that for cme Imliau or for two Pomaues(tue 
examples tliere are tbiity of (liJtbie oiigiii. AVe see the group 
of Three Person-^ ; and S'lmetiine^ the Tiiiid lias a dove resting 
on His hea<l. as the crane onci^ heut t>ver Frey. At other tinc-s 
the Thiid Person grasps a dove hy the feet, precisely as it was 
carried Fmg ago hy the prie-t of Aphrodite, or it is held aiuil 
on the wiist like a falcoii by a luinter fFig. 7). 

Wlien the Holy Ghi>st d^e,'. not ap})ear personally in 
re]>iesent.itions of the Trinity, hut syiuholically hy a <love,'Th«-u 
in the .south c*f Flurope the bird seems to be escaping from tbo 
mouth of the Father, or is seen with its wings " proeecpng ' 
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one fiom the lips of the Father anJ tlie other fivjiii the lip? of 
the Sou, who are therefore placed dy bide. 

Blit often in the North the dove stand- at the Fatlrer’s rieht 
haii'l (Fii:. 8). or peivlies on IIi> blioidder. or de>eends u})on Him 
in flight ( Fie. 9,) ami in all oa-es apprnaehe- its heak to the 
Father’s neht ear : air I s< ) again :?uggesls the verbiun, the 
divine wisdom, the Wi-e Bird. 

In lh’'jtestant ceuiiLries few monuniental relics of this luvth 
are to he fraind except thc>se that remain from pre-Eeformation 
times; but in some fairts of Swtoleii the fiuiue of a dove ^tiil 
.-wings ab'ive the pulpit of the preacher, and in this eouiitiy 
the -up[>ort of the leettU'ii contiuiu-^b to be an eagle of brass. 

And we arrive, once more, at tlie (dd conclusion that many 
civilisations, many sy-teins of religion, have contributed to the 
material and s}a ritual pos.-essions with which ^Ahe heirs of the 
agos ” have heeu endowed. 

Bhraor// 9tA, IS'Jj. 

Be-sc i ' tiun o f Platt s AT V a n d X F. 

i ig 1. — Ba-bird, from tlie Fifth ^loinoir of tlie Arclueolo^ical Surrey of 
Efrypt, Bern Hasan/' Part ill, Plate LI, Fjg. 3. 

,, 2. — Aajutant-bir'l, Cuouia iiryala, ' Keptilts and l)iid!«/’ bv Figuier. pub, 
Bioters and Son. p .J5s. 

j. 3. — Bird ti‘^ured on an an phora from Tah^us; camian ceramics*’. 

'‘Hntory of Art in Pnimtire Oreei e/’ b} Perrut and L’hipicz. Pub 
Chapman and Hall. Vol. ii, p. 377. 

„ 4. — Fragment of aiTcennan rase luund near the Lions’ Gate. “ Hyccnte 
an(l XiSMi",*' hr Sehliemann. Pub, Joi n Murrar. Plate XX, Xo 
195. 

„ 5. — A group from the Een'castle Cross. Stuart's ‘‘ Sculptured Stones of 

isotand, ig Plate XXIV. 

,, 6. — A group from the Ruthwell Cross. George Stephens. Pub. John 
Ku'^sell Smith Plate 11, Fig. 2. 

j, 7. — Sculjitnred group, interior tympanum of south door of Tarrant Rushtun 
C'hureb, H.rs^-t. Ttie ■^ttne is not arclntecturulh in .sUu. 

, S. — Sculptured group, exterior typanum ()f south door of Pontorson 
C’l lurch, Xormandy. 

,, 9. — Sculptured group, front of tor'er of Abbotsburr Cliuich, Dorset 

The stone is not architt’Ctuially 
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Oil the Ev’idexce for the Efficacv of the Divider onrl hU Eod 
'm the Search fur Water. By T. Holmes, E.O.S. 

While the study of the normal has long heen one of gradual 
and e-aitiiiiKuis pi ogress, that of the wirions departments of 
the ahiiormal has hitherto been ace<')inpauied by very <lh}erent 
results. Bur in the latter ease we ha\e had a teiideney, iu»t 
to tiie slow deAvdopment and moditicatioii of views in aceord- 
uiice with increasing evidence, as in Indany or geology, for 
example, hut to an acceptance or rejection of the mass of real 
or alleged facts, with little or no sitting of details. An ago 
unduly crethdoas ot marvels is succeeded by another to which 
anything abiioimal is considered contraiy to common sense, 
and eon^e([Ueat]y as not needing any examination. In these 
(jscillatious we see tho^e violent actions and reactions xvhich 
in variably occur wlnnicver the factois of ])u]>lic opinion are the 
feelings and precon rep tiuus of men geiierallv, rather than the 
comp iratively dispa-sioiuite re’^earches of scientitie observers. 
And as the evidence fur the abiii-uaiird is nrcessaiily irregular 
in oeeiirrence, and often pecndiarlv dilticuit to obtain at first 
hairl, and it^ Lrt.Mtnieut, if obtained, (hganids to an unusual degree 
on the preconcept ir)ns of the individual obtaining it, we must 
huig ex})ecC to tind disagTeemeiits among the caieful and 

capable imp.iiieis in this department, of a magnitude not to be 
met with in other fields of study. 

Tiie great development of n.ttural science has made tlie 
second hah of this eenturv reniarkafile as an era of free inquiry 
into the various dr[)artnieiits of tiie abiioniial. as well as into 
otiier subjects. Une result of thi'^ lia.s l^een, tliat questions 
such as that (d the alleged special [xoveis of the diximu' with 
lii^ rod, ill making the search for water a success, are fully and 
trrely discu-^ed. and various ( a anion-; ex])re^scxl thereon in a 
seieiitific ''[uiit. a ;[uahty till lately wanting in such discimsions. 
And the diviner, instead of ])eing looked upon by the mass of 
eiliKMlcd }>ropio:is all exaiiiplc of hngtu'ing su[)cr'?tition, is now 
openly coiwuked iyv squires as well as hy farmers, as paragra]>hs 
in c'ouutry newspapers often testify. AVitii one ex<*ej)tioTi, 
however, I have not yet met with any account of the pro- 
ceedings of a diviner from the pen of a held geologist, wlio 
would evidently he the mo-t useful critic in siicli a case. For, 
ewui if mindi prejudiced for ov ag.iinst diviners and their rods, 
lif‘ would at lea-t be able to noM‘ the gt‘olo'.^ical cliaracdm' of 
the ground, and those circum-Lances generally, which are un- 
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likely to ke noticed ky other ohservers, vet wldcli constitute 
the only evidence, t.ivuurahle or tlio reverse, t<.) the hypothesis 
of the pos^e-sion ot souk^ special taonltv on the part of the 
diviner. (_)f rour-e, in tlie Lireat nMj<..rirv ei eases, the held 
geolo dst is verv unliktdv t*) kinav wlien exneiiinents are 

ah nit to take place, as the diviner is ii-ually censulted hy 
persons, whether t*ilneared or net, wliode not ivalise the oearintt 
of ue( kiinwle'lue ii}»on ipie>non'> of water sunp^ly. The 
followiiaj: reinaiks are siinplv notes hy a hehl utohtLiist on 
various rec<.)rded cases in whiLh di\'iiiers ]ia\'e been consulted. 
I niav add, that to me aljnonnal sen-^itiveness to the proximity 
(»f waiter scenes (pute as as ai^iiornial sensitiveness to 

the action of some special drup. or to the presence of some par- 
ticulai animal, of wiiich lnan^^ curious example^ are known. 

IMi. Andrew Lancr. in “ Custom and Myth." has a chaptei on 
the diviiauu lod. He remarks that in all eiaintrits rods or 
wands have Ijeeti .supposed t') po^se-s a macical power: hut 
notes that IMiiiv (tla.ai^h extreiaelv fi aid of mars eA ) wdieii la* 
descrioes the vaiious modes of tiiiiiina' w'ells of water, says 
n-ahinc' about the divinimt wuind This ^uccests, to say the 
least, that water-hndiiiu by its aneney wars uiiicli rarer in Italy 
in Tliuy time than it is in Enulairl to-day. iMr. Linn points 
out that the loiyal Society attemfited to deal w'ith the problem 
of tla^ r<>tl in IGdd. hut without sueee'^s. Thi> is nt>t to he 
w'oiidered at, as the philosoj^hers of the seventetaith century 
did not particularlv curn'eni tlauiisi^lve^ with tlie real or alleited 
faels, thouuli tliey (le\-oted miieh thought to the foriuation of 
]iv[)oth< to ac<urunt foi tlami. W e learn that two ctuiturie^ 
a,u‘o, eecie-ia^ties wTuv particula: ly fond r)f iisinc the vnd in the 
Mutrch for waUu', and that the iMarCdial de lioiitllers duit 
many w'ells and found no waiter, on the indications of a ro<i in 
the luinds of the Ihieur de Doi’eiiic, near (bu^e.’’ i\[r. 

aCo notes that while JUeton, the luteat waiter- finder of the 
t‘ichte(aith century, dcelarcd that tlie phvsical staixati<aH of the 
^‘-MK'her <;omnmnicated themselves to the waind, tlie African 
thcMfv is that the lod is ins].iicd and influciiecs the man ; and 
that Tarainelle, wdio wrote mi methodis of <hsco\an'inn wells, 
ill came to the conelusirui tliat tie* wand turns in tlie 

Laud- of eeit.uu indi\ iduals of peculiar tefiiperunieiit, and that 
it is veiy much a niatt(a’ of clmnee w heiher there are, or are 
not, W'ells in the places where it- tuins/* 

Lilt the most impoitaiit ense, as e\'idence, mentioned by IVIr. 
Lano. is that to whicli lie rethrs as oiven in the “ Quarterly 
lowiew’’ (vol, xxii, p. bT4, 1820), hut wdiirdi lie dismisses in a 
few lines tle-crihiuM the a^u^ation of the diviner and thciwistinL' 
of the rod in her hands. Uii coiisultinju' the QHiarterl vile view" 
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in search of additioiinl details. I learned that the lady in 
([uestion ('.styled “ Lady in t])P (Juaiterly, but kno\Mi. !Mr. 
Lan^ says, to have l>eeii Lady l\iili>anke. mother of the wife 
of Byron) had discovered her \vater-tindin^U faculty at the aue 
of sixteen. She then on a vi^it to Pro^'enee. and the owner 
of the chateau at wliicli '^he vas staying, employed a peasant 
with a twio* to discover a water supply, and site found, ‘'to her 
amazement and alarm,” that she had the same faculty On 
returning to England she often exercised lier gift, tliough in 
studious ciiiicealinciit But when Dr. Hnrtoii — the eminent 
mathematician, not the famous g^ologi^t of that name — pub- 
lished Ozaiiam’s reseaiches in 1S03. where the efiect of the 
divining rod is spoken of as alisurd. Lady X.*' wmote to him 
on the subject : and a few years atterward^ slie went at 
Dr. Hutton's particular request to see him at Woolwich, and, 
“she then showed him the expeiiment, and dmcovrred a s]uing 
in a held which he had lately bo^iglit near the New Lollege, 
then building. Tliis same held lie since sold to the crdhme 
and for a larger price in con^eituence of the spiing.” The 
narrator ailds, intn' aVut : — It is extra*; rdniaiy that no efiect 
is produceif at a well or ditch or where earth di.-es not interpose 
between the twiu ami the water,'* It is saLi^f<lCtorv to be able 
to add that the narrator is spoken of in the Lhu^rterly as a 
](ers(^n in \vhom the nm.'^t implicit con tid once mav lie i blared. 

The special importance of this case lies in the tact that tlm 
spot at which the “spiing” was discovered, i-. ‘-nlhei^mtly 
identihed, and that theie can be no doubt ebmit the ge*>]ogiia] 
natnie of tlie ground tlu^re. The “new colhge” is eviilentlv 
the Royal Military Aeadtmiy tin Vdoolwich ( ’omnioiu at whiLh 
])r. Hutt*ui \\'as ])rofe^sor of matheii'.atics (177o-lS0d). Xow 
the surface of AVt^olwicli tNunmou between the (Military Academv 
ami the Artillery Bai racks and Rotunda (northwar*!) consists 
of Blackheath ])ebblc beds : while from tlie Ae.alemy south- 
ward the ]!el)h]e beds ber*ome co^'ered witli a giadiuallv in- 
creasing thickness of London clay. AVhether the <]a*t at which 
the lady disewered the vater li.ul ])ebhle beds at tlie ‘surface, 
or tliey Were co\'ered by a few hnu of L*>ndon (dav i^ iiumatena]. 
as water would ]>e iouml only t<‘War*is tljc bottom of tlie 
])ebble beds. Ami as water ]**‘ivoltit*^'^ e\ *udv end tieu'ly throngli 
tliem. and they are Iving alnio-t I'cih-rtly flat, water vould 
he found theieabonts at very nearly the ^ame de]*lh wliere\ or 
the pebble beds are um'Ov*-red, and at a gre.iter distance 
from the suifa* e as the thickness of tlie London clav ab(»ve 
increased. It is therefore oloious th.it whatt^ver intluence mav 
have causial the lady’s agitation ami the tv luting of tin* rod in 
her fingers, it could not have been a peculiar and special near- 
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2 ie>s of underground water at that spot. In this instance, too, 
there eaii he no suspicion that she trying to give herself a 
repiuaiion for an abnormal faculty, while lier movements were 
really tlie result of knowing that water was almost certain to 
be foniid at mj great depth in a bed of gravel. We learn al>o 
that the most perfect integrity is cpiite compatible wdth com- 
plete, though unconscious. se]f-dece])tiijn. In short, this ease 
is one best ex])[ainetl by tlie c(‘)nclusi<>n of Paramelle, that “ the 
wand turns in the hands of certain imli\iduals of peculiar 
temperament, and that it is very mu(,h a matter of chance 
whether there are or are imr wells in the places wheieit turns.” 
llecords of experiineiitb witli the di\'iiiiijg rod bhow many 
apparently similar cases, tlir.ugli the want of .sutheient 
geological details prevents any u-eful analysis of tliem. 

There is a cliapter on the divining lOil in Mr. Eaiing GoiiLTs 

Cuiious Myths ot the IMiddle Ages.’' M e are tliere infoinied 
that in tliat jierioi.h beliet in the divining rod became fuilv 
developed, and that it was ‘’believed to have efheaev in dis- 
covering hidden treasures, veins of precious metal, springs of 
water, thefts and muiders." He adds that. the tirst notice of 
its general use amemg late writers is in the ' Te>tainentum 
hvovum, lili. 1, eap. 2. a, of Pasil A aleiiliue, a Benedictine monk 
of tlie lifteenth c^^ntuiy." Mr. Baring frould gives a full 
account of the sei vices of the well-known Jaegues Avinar in 
the discovery of tlicfts ami murdeis two centuries ago. Water- 
tiuiuiig occupies a vi-‘ry .suoordinate place in the examples 
given, but we learn that on one oer-asion the famous Jae(|ues 
.Vvmar, when in quest of a '^])riiig (jf Avater, found the rod 
tuin sharply in his liand, but that, ou digging, not water, but 
tlio ])ody of a murdered woman was found. And that Bleton, 

ho fell into coiivulbioTis wheneA’er lie pas-ed ovor running 
vater, failed signally when biought to Bails, ‘‘ to detect the 
pi’e^enre of watei corn eved iimh rg round liv pipe and condiiit.s/’ 
Jait the powers both of Ayinar and of Bleton failed when they 
came to laris. A few iubtauces are meiitimied of the search 
for water in the present ceiiturv, Iw means of the divining nni 
in Bnghind and eKevhere. lllustrutioii.s are alsij given showing 
the various way.s of holding the rod, whicli w<is usually of 
hazel. 

In the rkuitlemnn’s iMagazine Library” (Yol. “Popular 
^Superstitions/’ p. 148), we find a few contrilaitions a]»out the 
divining rod, their dates being from tlie vear 1751 to 1819. 
In the ea^lie^5t account tlie writt*r remarks r — So early a.s 
AgricolanCth centiirv) the divining rod was in much re( pres t, 
and has obtained gre.it credit for its disemning where to dig 
for metals and springs of water; for some years^past its repii^ 
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tation has been on the decline, hut lately it has been revived 
with great success by an ingenious gentleman,” etc. Then 
lollow direetiuiis for choosing and holding the rods or forked 
twigs, which may be of hazel, willow, or elm ; hazel being pre- 
ferred. The mode given as that in which tlie rod should be 
held is one that must have been very fatiguing and likely to 
cause changes of position from mere wearine.ss. Tor each hand 
grasped one of the two ends of the forked twig, tlie palms of 
the hands being upwards and the arms being close to the sides. 
This position is stated by Mr. Baring (touLI to be that usually, 
though not invaiiably, adopted. The ca^es inentioned have no 
inteiest to us as evidence. 

In the “Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Pe^earcli,” 
Part V, p. To {April, 18S4). there is a “Eeport on Wells sunk 
at Locking, Somerset, to test the alleged power of the Phining 
liod,’* by Profess<-r W. J. Sollas, and a pa}ier on “The T)iv]ning 
lojd,” by ilr. Edvrard P. Pease, who gives an aec(auit of experi- 
ments made l»v himself and other members of the P-yehieal 
Eesearch Society, and reviews the evidence colltf'ted by Mr. E. 
Vaughan Jenkins, of Clielteiiham. witliin eighteen iinmths. fr< an 
Piersons well acquainttal with the facts. Mr. Pease coii'-iders 
that this evidence temls to show “ that the power ot Certain 
p*er-<ons to find water vheii exj'crts fail is widelv believt<l to 
this day, and is utilised by piactical men to whom the hnding 
of water is a business matter.” SeC(»ndly. " tli.it tlii’^ power 
does not depend on su}>erior knowledge of (lit* locality.*' Tliiully, 
“that the power does not dejienci on ge<;>logical or ([iia.^i-geo- 
logical knowledge or instinct.” Eourthly, “ that tlie power is 
not only shown in finding spots where water is, wldcli might he 
explained by supposing that there wa-? water eveiyvla.re in 
that region at tliat de]Uh,hut sjM.ts when' it is not*' ^Fr. Pea^e 
admits that “some allowance must he made for the fact tliat 
mo^t of our evidence has re<iched ns fioiu corre^p'ondeiits 
ohtained through the diviners themselves. 

In the first ot Mr. Pease's ex}*eriiiients we learn that the 
diviner walked about the gardiui and liehls, “and located 
numerous springs.” Ihit when hlindfolded and taken over the 
same ground it was cleaily oh>Hrved that “the rod <liil }H>f mo\e 
with the dmvser blin<ltV)ld in S])ots where, just pi eviouslv, he 
liad located s])rings/' And in attempting to tind metal liitlden 
under plates the same diviner ‘Succeeded once ami failed twice. 
In the next experiment a lady was the diviner, and v, as taken 
over the same ground ns in the first case, hut with difterent 
results, and when blindfolded, she did. mu contiim her javvious 
indications. The next case mentioned that on wlu'cli ProtV'^sor 
Solhis reported, and the only one I can liiid in vliicli the ex- 
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periment ^Yas watched l>y an experienced geoloiiist. Passing 
over many poims ut iiilLne-t toi the sake of brevity, I can only 
>tute here that a field was -elei.tetl on the alluvial flat between 
Locking and the Piistol ChanneL On this the di\iner was to 
indif.at*.-* two .NplJt'^, one b'eneatli which vattu wuidd be found. 
Mid another where it would not. lSh\ Pease requested tiie 
di\iiier to work blindtnided, but to this he refu-ed to consent. 
Piote-'-'or Sollas noticed that he made very good use of his eyes, 
and talked diiect to one side of the field without using his rod, 
tlifuigh lie then took it in hand over a line of march 2U or 3U 
j.aces lone. Ultimately lie selected a spot ah>out 20 paces to 
the mu til of a ditfdi. as that where water would be tuund, and 
another, lo feet north of this, where it would not. Piofes.sor 
JSoll.is remarks that sinkings had fiecpiently been made at 
various s}>om on tlii- great alluvial flat, and tliat he consequently 
knevr that sand wouhl be met with in both welU, and water 
Would be found in both. He vi'^ited the wells during tlie 
^inking and noted tlie ]U'‘'>gress made. At the close of tlie 
experiment the water stood in b>oth wells at precisely the same 
height, viz., o feet 4 imhes behrw the level of the field. The 
dwdiier air dowser) aitrii iiited tile water in the well that 
(tieeordiiig to his view should have been dry, to an overti»,)W 
from the othei well. But in that ease, as Pi'otessor Sc>llas 
remarks, the strata between ibetwo wells were evidentlv water- 
bear inn, Mid furiii'>hod \\ater to both. Comequentlv the well 
that sliould not (according to the diwnerq have eontained water, 
would liave heerr supplied with it had the other not existed. 
In fact, lie adds, the nndergrouiid water is rnd correentrated 
auvwhere. hut diitused throughout the alluvium. 

In addicioii to the above e.ises, whi(di eomprise all tho,se in 
wliieli the privers of diviners were testetl hy experiments eou- 
dueted in a scientific s]uiit, Mr. Bea-e gives a list of 4<S, in 
wliieh di\iner^ w^.ue nnuv i»r h‘>s sueces^ful in various localities. 
And fuller paitieiilars of the more reuiarkahle of these cases 
(w’hioh were eidlected iiy iMr. A <iughaii deiikins;are given in a 
second a]»])eudix. It i-^ inq^o^siMe to give a sati-fa«.torv aiiaivsis 
ol any c>f these ease>, ina.-^nmeh as we have not the whole of the 
data iieees^ary for that jnu'po.'.e. ( ’mtain fart^ of more or le^s 
interest are given, but it veradd be rieee^sarv to kin»w many 
g‘t-ologi(‘al and otlier detaiU iii aoditiou Indore one co\ild ccuiie 
tt) a dtoei''ion “'Uch as may Ire obtained tioni tlie experiment 
r«‘porte(l upon by Pir^te^'Sor Sollas. 1 note, however, that iir one 
<*asr ' Xo. tlie narrator savs tliat he and the diviner went 
to a sp<.»t from whitdi ne (the diviner) could see the eoiiioiir of 
the Idlis (ahoiit a mile distant from the house; from wliicli 
most of our water comes, showed him what spring we knew of, 
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and t-dd him to choose for hiiuselt tlie best part to tiy for 
mure/' They walked much about the hill-^ide^, tiiidiii:^ im 
water. It was then lute, and the diviner was becumin^u ex- 
hausted, as mi^dit be expected after his walk over the h:II-. 
Tile narrator U'lds at this ]MUiit: — “I felt that I had >een enuu^Ii 
to C(jiiviuce me that he was no impei^tor, and that whatever 
discoveries he made were due to some f^^rce over vchich he had 
no eontrol, not to any power he had acipiired by experience or 
observation of rnakina ^L^ood u’liesses at where water vas likely 
to be,'' a remark which, coming at the end of the acount of 
their long geological lamble, seems t‘") show a curious simplicity 
of mind. It was found that the gardener had nearly the :?ame 
power with the rod as the diviner. And the narratwr adds, 
that having disregarded geulogic-al opinion, and trustedi in the 
diviner, he obtained a water supplv at much less de[Uh tlian 
geologists predicted. The geological authorities ay-pear to liave 
been a ci\il engineer, wdio is ntj mure necessarily a geolo_^ieal 
authoiity than a landowner, and another yieison wln.'-e o<‘cu]..i- 
tiou is not specitied. However, they had said tliat there was 
no chance of obtaining water under the hou-e at a le^^- det>tli 
than I2() or 130 feet, while through ti listing the diviner, a 
supply was obtained for the kitchen gardon at a deptii of nearly 
20 feet. An additinual sii})plv was obtained from amulier W( II, 
in wliiclg “ at the de[Th of about 28 feet the water ru;^hed in, and 
ro.^e till it stood about 8 feet deep/’ The details given in this 
cMse are very much fuller than in anv othm\ yot tliev aie 
wanting in ju>t thuse particulars which would enable us to form 
a de(;ided opinion as to the com[iarative merits of the gcolo^i^ts 
and the diviner. It ib evident that the former ignored the 
su}>]>ly from the shallow wells, hut whether hecaime they <bd 
imt comider it wholesome, or did not kni>w of its existence, we 
know iiot.^ dVe also cannot tell whether or not a better sup}>lv 
could have been obtained at a depth of 12U or 12>0 feet, as stated 
by the geologists. 

Jn another case (Xo. 34) a geologist had aih ised that a bed 
of mountain limestone should be sunk tlirouuh and a bed of 
clay beneath it reached. This was done, a shaft sunk to a 
depth of loO feet, and a boring 1() feet below that made. Xo 
water being obtained a diviner advised the driving uf a heading 
from the shaft at a depth of lUO feet. <iiid vater was oht. tilled. 
Tliese two are the only cases in which geological advice was 
sought. 


^ The danger artPing from ‘^hallow v.A\> in to^^ns is so thoroughly recognised 
that mo^t persons ustd !<■) a water eonpjauy’s '>upoly %'ould prot'a^ly IomU at a 
shallow well at a country house as a source of danger, to be avoided if possible. 
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In •• Boirleilind*' for October, ISOb, there is an article on the 
divining’ iimL It dwt^lls upon the dt.>iugs of a diviner who lirst 
dLixjuvered hir, powers in ISOd. It is rtcorded of him that “ lie 
has h»een known to exliibit sensitiveness to the presence of 
^\.lterJ afterwurtls proved to be as nuicli as 2d0 feet below lhe‘ 
>niface." He has now over forty men in Ids em]>Ioyment, and 
i-> iiouii^hiim in hi'? pi<.ae:?sion a^ water hmler. 4he writer of 
the aukle in I>oulerlandd' "Miss X/' who saw tlie diviner 
<low-iim. -ays that, .eoing to the nearest hedige. he cut a small 
foiked branch, whi(di chanced to be of birch, though hazel is 
ctiiisideied tlie hiest wood. She remarked on this siibstinuion, 

I* ir lie reidiod laughinuly that, " in fact he could do just as 
wlII Without any .it alb and that the ir-e of the twig wots a 
msie dramatic detail of the situation so far as he personally 
was concerned." And we learn that when the original twig 
broke, tlie diviner “ entirelv di.spensed with any assistance of 
the kind, and tra-tod :?olely, he told us, to the sen:?ation ex- 
p udeiiced in the handi and arm." 4Ve aie aBo iufoimed that 
this partit.'iilar diviner is conscious of a feeling of ’ chili * 
wlum <-)Ver water.” But when we recall the assertion 

t!iat "he has heen known to exhihit sensitiveness to tlie 
ol water, afterwards proved to be 2o0 leet below the 
surface,” one cannot but regret that he should he so extremely 
exposed t't shills.^ 

I now ]uo(.-frd to a ])rief criticism of the evidence afforded hv 
the fougniiig CM-'C'-. Whatever mav hie my ceudusii^ns as to the 
value ol the e\adt iie-e, a.?5 e\ideiice in any given case, 1 have not 
t]i»‘ dightL^-t duulu of the good faith of the nairat^U' or of the 
diviner. 1 wi^h simplv vj point out, as a field geologist, what 
ap[*e.irs to me to ho the value of these cji'^es ffs * rutttn.r of 
aimormal intw^-r" on the Y)art of the water diviner, uot to deny 
the po-'^]hiliiy of their existence. 

To hegiu with tie* rod, and its movement in the hamls of the 
diviner, the .w ivlence seems to me to ])oint to the conclusion thus 
i»y Yiv. hea-e, in the article already nieiitioned. 

“ Jhviiiei- always tell ns th^w* are certain thev are not moving 
tliC rod, and even that they attempt to restrain its action. AM 
doubt they are [K*rft ctly honest. But anyone who has had the 
-mallctt ex[»eueiice in psychical research is aware that such 
>t;Ltemeiits h.ive im value whatever. M e know hy experience 
what care and studv are reipmed to di^cc>ver whether our own 
liaiids are C'>ii-]»iiiiig to deceive our intellects. AVe are not, 
thoretore, snipiax'd to find that hc)iie''t dowsers are easily 
deceived by the unconscious actions of their own muscles/’ 

^ Son e aamional in 'vrliich tins clniner was emploj^ed are given in 

“ BurJcrlatid " fur Jauuarj-, 1S97, pp. 01-2, 
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Then, it seems evident from the remark of the diviner in the 
case lust mentiLaied, and from the survey of the ground, without 
his rod, made by the diviner in the exam])le reported by 
Professor Sollas, that the rod is now felt to be necessary by the 
eliviner, only as the cowl is necessary to the monk. l)uubileoS 
it was once thought es-ential in a very dittbrent fashion. We 
have Seen that it was, and is, not invariably (.it the same shape, 
or held ill the same way. Yet we aho learn that the most 
usual rod is a forked twig, the ends of the two limits being held 
by the operator, and the tragiueut of the main stem projecting in 
front. Tills seems to me curiniis, as being the exact opposite of 
the way in which a forked rod wouLl lie lield for the purpose of 
warding off tiie eftecis of the evil eve' l\v [versons fearing that 
iiitiueuee. Conversely it j^eeuis proi.iable, therefore, that this 
wav of handling md, when searching for waiter, w*as once 
considered the best, because that most likelvto make tlie holder 
Sjieciaily sensitive to the w'atery or metallic intiuences which 
wa-re not feared liut desired. 

In accuiiiits of the finding of water hy a diviner nothing 
strikes me a^^ more strange than the way in wdiich water found 
at a certain depth is usually styled a spring.” <dii looking at 
the list of ca-es given as an ajipeiidix to ilr. Pease's paper I 
read, “ Strong spiing at 30 feet,” wdiile of the next ca^e it is 
remarked, Spring found at 37 feet.” And, looking at tlie list 
generally, it hocomes evident tliat ” spring ” is ii-ed sim[)lv as 
the erpiivaleut of ” water.” Ihit neither in an ordinary English 
dictionary nor in a manual of gonli.icy do w'e find the term 
s}iriug ” a]>jilied to waiter, exce]>t when it emerges as a natinal 
fouutaiii fi't.iiu the r(jcks lluoiigh wdiich it lias beeu flowing 
umlergrouiid. To call watci* fuiiiul tm sinking to a dc]ith of 
-iO feet a ‘Cspiiiig" is therelbie not only to use a highly incorrect 
word, but to footer llioii.'iighly lake notion.'^ as to the way in 
which water acts w hen iiiidergrouiid. For it seems to imply 
lliat just as obvious springs occur at irregular iiiteivals, without 
any a]>pareiit reason for tlieir existence at the ]iaiticnlar spots 
wdiere they are seen, so underground water becomes concoiitiated 
at L-eitaiii points iieiiealli the sin face, and is obtaiiiahle only by 
the mail who can hit tla^se particular sp^.its. And the^e spots 
are supposed to be extremoly numerous in certain very limited 
areas. Thus iMr. Pease says in tlie account of one of the 
experiments ^already mentioned) wdiirli he and some friends 
made wdth a diviner: — “ lie tiist wmlked about the garden and 
fields and located numerous springs. We then blindfolded him 
and took him over the same ground, but the s}U'ings were so 
plentiful that it was not easy to ascertain wdicthcr he found 
them again.” In the case on which ITofessor iSollas reports, he 
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natumllv remarks that the imherground water was difTused 
throu'jhuut the alluvium. But the diviner evidently thouuht it 
CMiieentiated at a certain and absent lb fe -t away. And 
the nairatois of the various acciiunts mentioned evidently 
aece[M the view of the diviueis as to the mode of oeeuiTeiice 
of w<itor uuderuroiurh Bein<et|Uently <i diviner wlio ‘‘locates 
a spiino " at a spot where theie is a .similar amount of water 
at iieai B' the •^nm'^ d,e[*th ove'i a radium ot hunureos ('>f yards 
arouial seems to ’oe supp'o-^LMl to have ])eifoimed a feat as great 
though he laul dweoveied the exact pMi-^itiou ot a jar full 
(it ancient coins, knowui to have been biuied Somewhere in that 
pari^'h two or tiuee ceiiturie'? ago. 

Indeed, the prevalence of tliis view as to the oc'^urrenee of 
niid.ei a'ouiid water .•^eenis to make a ludef and general account 
ot its re.d "behaviour’'" desiiable. 

When lain falls upon rock^ almost impermeable, most of it 
tiiids irs way intt) the hrooks and livei'^ of the di-triet an^l but 
little sinks into the ground. But if it falls upon permeable 
roc'ks smdi a*- sand, uiaveh ^andst‘■>ne or liniestoim, much sinks 
ill. It percola:es easil\ and evenly through sand and giavel, 
and pa->es throuuh >amlstones and liine-toiies mainly along the 
lines ot j' anting ami liedding. Where a permeahlo rock rests 
upon an impLUiiie.i ole one and hoth are Iving imailv llat.the rain 
sinking throii^ii tlie np]>er rocdc will be found diflusod pretty 
evenly thiMUieh its low'er beds, at nearly the same levih When 
hoth ro< ks are ili|')])ing in the same dii action, watoi* falling upon 
the u})per «.>ne tends to tlow downwards in the dire, tion of the 
dip and to a]>pear as springs wdiere tlic roek is saturated to a 
point above the level of the surlace the ground. In lime- 
stones. whii.'h are acted npun (diemieallv l>y rain, v(u*v irregular 
hollows are often faauued, so that the descent of waiter tlnongh 
them is often largelv hy lUHiins of iindergroiiud channels of 
con^iderahlc size, and the water emerges rather as hrooks than 
as mere ^piiiig^, as in the di.etricl around Settle in Yorkshire. 
Springs also tend to exist here and there along the coiiise of 
faults. ’ or disloeatmns ot the strata, wdiich hring a OM;k of one 
kind si<I‘* bv ^ide wuth a rock of ainrthcr. It is common when 
waiter has not hecii found in a lime>t<)iie at a dejah at which it 
might fairly he expected, to make headings from the shaft in 
order to tap joints and fissures not ciossing the shaft. This 
wars done succes'^fullv in one ot the cases I luive mentioned (Xo. 
o4j at the suggestion of a diviner, who tlierehy showmd his 
knowledge of the course usually pursued by geologists under 
similar circumstances. 

The nearest ap]>roximation to what might be calltMl nn under- 
gioimd spring is the state of things in wdiich an artesian well 
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can be siioee^sfully sunk. In such cases tlie rocks dip so as to 
i'oriii a broad area shaped like a shallow basin, permeable rocks 
Ibniiincj the surface towards the rim of the basin, and beini^ 
coveivd towards its centre by impemieable strata. Then the 
peruieable rocks will heconie saturated with water toward the 
the centre and dry to a Cf)nsiderable depth towaids the rim of 
the basin. Under tliese circumstances, if the overly im- 
]termeable hods ai‘e [licrced through towards tlie centre of the 
basin, and the underlying permeable rocks entered, the water 
>aturating the latter will lise to a consideiablc lieiglit in the 
linking or boiung, sometimes reaching the surface. But 
artesic.n wells have been made common onlv by the growth of 
geoL.igical knowledge, and aie obviously not sinkings in which 
^ensitivene>s to the proximity of water can be of tinv assistance. 
Ami I can lind few reccu-os of the sinking of dee]) ones at a date 
eailiei than the year 1840, though many have been made moiv 
recently. Indeed the demand dv water fiom deep W(^ils, on 
account of its superior purity and ;:rafety, is a reuuiremciit at 
least e)[ually recent. 

It may he worth adding that the area wiihin which an artesian 
well may he siu'ce^'^full}- sunk is to he measured by acres or 
srpiare miles nc>t by S'[uare feet or yards. 

But if we turn our attention (for exam]»le) to the sites of the 
old towns and villnges on the liaiiks of the Thame- and Lea. we 
find that they o\ve their ])o^itiom-. niainlv to tiie piesence theie 
of a hinl <_)f old liver gravel, iiigh enough to he above tlie reach 
of hoods, and aftbrdiiig a water su])ply attainable by means of 
]>unips. A glame at the ma[)s ot the (Teoir>gical Suivev wliicli 
show the drift, or super licial beds, will at once demonstiate thi> 
lact. There wu:! see that though wliat is now London lam s])iead 
over virliiis formations, the ancient ‘‘ City ’* is on liver gravel. 
Looking up the \alh‘V of the Lea we see on the we-t side of 
that stream, from Tottenham to Hoddesdoii, an almo-t con- 
tinuous seiies of po])ulous vilLiges. 0]i]Mjsite them on tla* 
Essex side is hut one old town, Waltham Abhev. And the 
rea-on for this di-tiihiuion of ])opulation i.s e\ iileiitlv the fact 
tliat <_)U the West sale ot the Lea theie is a luoad Oontinuou- 
sheet of river gravel, while mi the eastern bank there is bare 
London clay (from wdiicli no water can be olgained) except at 

altham Abbey, where a patch of river gravel app'>ars. 

It is evident, therefore, that wliile godogy as a science can 
hardly be said to be a ceiiturv old, there must liave existebl 
from veix early times a knowledge, of a purely ])raetical kind, 
of the suiface beds of a locality and their water bearing 
properties, or the reverse. lieu the general geological 
structure of a district and the relations of its rocks to those of 
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Mtlier districts ^yt're utterly iiiikiio\vi], there mu>l have heeii 
lujdiv liicii who kiiew that al'avel uiade ii site tur a settle- 

liieiit, and that it was useless to expect to olitain water tmiii 
a thick clav. And such lUeii. it transported to another district, 
.s ditteront from their r)wn a^ a chalk country fiom a coal- 
livkl ill eeolopical aae and stnietuie, would soon tind theni- 
srlve> almost as uurdi at home aniou^ tlu,^ suiface beds tlieiv as 
amonp: their own. For the deposits of one ri\’er val]ip\' have 
■i stroii^a general reseniblanc'e to those of another, and Miper- 
tiaial niavels or cImvs, at a lugber level, ii ituralU tend to 
show the same contotiis. and to pnjduce Vrgetatioii lesemhiing 
th.n of hed^ of the same kind tifry or a hundied niih.''^ 
a wav. A thick clav of one get>L)gieal age makes, a s;ui| like 
diat of another of a very ditlereiit period, and similar trees 
oe likelv to tioiuksh on eacli AVhile wlieie watcr-bearnig 
1 -'Is of any age f'jrm the surhice, ami their dip rnake.-^ them 
• Itv at their greatest elevation and full of water at tlanr lowe.'^t, 
^he visii'le change‘s of various kinds accompany ing t]ii> hiak <.>r 
’lumLim'e of water are as obvious to the wmter diviimr as they 
('ll he trj tile mo>st skilled geologist, who often takes little 
liiieiesi: in w ater (.jne::ti( 'ns of this kiml. 

Indeoil, while tills ancient practical knowdedge of the he^t 
s|' us at which to obtain water at no great de]ith from tlie beds 
mi laiiig the surtbc/e, and esT)-ci.dly from those whiidi ovoilie 
ncliinaenrly oilau' foiniations vaiious ages, iie\er waiied, 
t' list- of geoLjgv as a sci^uice tern led to di;uv iiway atientioii 
l."m these supeilicial fnals to tht»^e t.)f older date. An example 
( f this tendency is well illustrated in the niaips of the ( Geological 
>arvey of England and Walts. Having been ]'rimarily m- 
l aided to assist mining entciprise by snowing tbt* res[)eerive 
ages of the various geological foimations, tlieir relations to each 
"dier, and their distrihution througliout the country. >uperticial 
*ds were for maiiv veais alnuK-t entirely ignortMl. Tmle.Ml, in 
' iining distiicts g-a»logical maps \vhi‘di omit s,apertit'ial ' dritt^" 
,oe geiieiallv preii*rable. as to m.ip tiimn is to oO^enre more or 
b's>s the geiiend slrm ture of the district, and the disposition of 
bi^‘ obler and moie nnporlant rocks, ihit it gi adually hec tine 
..bvious that ill agii''ultural di.^tiicts lik(^ cla^ eastein ('onntii's. 
v hich weie among tlu^ latest to be geologieally sun toa-d. the 
“drift formed lun.-^t of tlie suifaca^ not mer»‘I\' for 4 or b b'et. hgi 
« I ten to a thickness of iut»re than 50 feet. And drift map'^ of 
the eastern counlies. as of other distri' ts, may now be obtained, 
but it IS easy t(* uinleistaud that the ignoiiiig or tin* diitt in 
1 le earlier nmps of ^uch a district as Norfolk, Sutiolk and 
l’,ss<'‘V must have temhs] to make residents in tbost* counties, 
Dtbik that as regards water supply for private houses, and for 
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]>erson 3 who could not go to the expense of a deep well, 
g Mjlogy could oiler no help. In a pa})er in the “ Essex 
X.ituralist ” for January- ^lay. Mr. George Day nieiitions 

three cases in which water diviners have recently been con- 
Mdted in Xoith E^-sex, the earliest ef the three having been in 
1 ^91. And on consulting the Geological Survey maps of 
lAsex, I learn from the drift editions that the surface in each 
case eonsi'<t^ of tlie uppermo't uieniher of the Glacial Drift, the 
iinpermeable Boulder Clay, which forms the surface rock every- 
where in that pait of E--ex except where tlie underlying sand 
and gravel of the Glacial peiiwd is exposed in the lianks of 
the valleys of tlie rivers and stream^ intersecting the Boulder 
Clay plateau. Of cour-e, in such circunntancts, wvjter is 
imiialiy obt uned at a moderate dejah — averaging from 20 to 40 
feet — on sinking tlirniigh the Bnulder Clay to the underlying 
gravel. And as the towns and villages north of Chelmsford 
and between Braintree and Bishop Stortford — the district 
aCniit whic'h the diviners gave advice — generally lie in the 
valleys, on Glacial Gravel, and these valleys are very numerous 
thereahouts, it is a district olferiiig as fcwv dilliculties to any 
Itractical wmter-tinder nr well -sinker as can be imagined. 

A still more recent case of the search for w'ater in Es^ex bv 
means of the divining rod is I’eporled in the “ East Anglian 
Daily Times ” of December 17rh, and in the ‘‘ Braintree 

and Booking Adveiti^ei ” of iJeceniber IGth. The account in 
the latter journal, being the more detailed, is given here. 

Searching for Water with the Diclning Rod. 

'"^Success of cm Ej'jwrt at Tofleshnnt Knights. 

“The Tolle>huiit Knights Pi\ri>h CnuiK.ii, \sliich luis been urged bv the 
^falden Rnral District ( 'eunril for s^ane time ]n\>t to jn-avide a siip]>Iv of 
Vciter f<<r the parish, r<,‘L‘entlv lesolve l to apply to Mr. II ilat.on. of 
New'])oit. E-scx, an ex])ert with the divining lod. Mr. Ba rn has been 
vory s-uceesj^fid in other parts of the county in finding w*Uer, and his 
.■>eivices in thi> instance were sought m only tlinatixU the reeoniiiiend.ition 
of Mr. F. Blyth. who had lieard through lus l>rother-in-law (Mi. Baniells, 
ot DonGaiidh of tin- e\j)ert's achievements in finding water with the hazel 
twig. Several meml>ers of the Ittrir>h Council and i\sident> at T)]leJiiint 
1> Arcy and the iieighbourhoOil met Mr. Bacon on Finlay, The partv was 
under the leadel^hip of Mr. F. Bl\th. A number of spots in Tolleshiuit 
Knight.^ parish wcie tried without .^uci ess : but eventually the first iinlica- 
t’ »n^ ,,f tile pie.-^eis.e of water w^-ie given b_\ the rod in Mr J. I'o^tfurd's 
fi 'id. The way in wdiicli the tw ig> turned up asU'ni>hed tiie on-lookers, 
"oim* of them lioMing Mr. Baeoif'' haiitls, tingeis, ,tnd wri'^ts, so th.it there 
I'.uld lie no de. eptnui, 'Watching his compiws. the expert decided that 
the (...ur->e to t.ike w^i^ towaird> Sn.rk ]foUf,e F.u ui. Continuing toward.s 
Paternoster Heath, at tlie top of Park-lane, he was again succe.ssfui, so 

' •'Notes ou Ktscx Dialect and Bulk-lore, w iti. some u«.uoimt oi tli • Divniine 
Rod. ’ 
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much so iii'Ieed that Mr. Biyth suggested thi^ a likely spnt f'»r a 
water supply. Tliis su[)pl\ was trate i for some considerable distance to 
the rear of Barn Hall. 3Ir. Bacon having exhausted his .stock of twig-, 
fiiove was muile to Manifold M'vcke Wood, where a fresh su]>}>ly w’a- 
./otaiiied. Ariiving on the top ^f Barn Had-hili right m the centre of 
t^ie road, the twi^ aiiain ileitoted the pre->?i!ce of water, tlii.s stream being 
traced through Manifold Wick on to the side of the hill immediately 
opposite, and within Ido yanh of the front dmirnf Tollesbnnt Knioht^ 
Rectory. From near this spot it is sugge-teJ that water could easily be 
cairied to Saleot, wdiere the only supply is fruin lainfall. Mr. Bacon, the 
expert, is a carpenter by trade. ’ 

In the district soiith-tvest of Coleliesrer, around Tullesluint 
D’Arev and T<>lle<liunt Knights, a water sup[dy may be obtained, 
either Ity sinking tlirongli the London cdav ( whicdi forms most of 
the surface) to the lower Tertirtry beds or the Chalk, or hy metns 
<'»f a shallow well in the '^U[terti(dal gi'avel. A siip>]_dy from the 
Chalk may he had only at a depth of fmm oCMJ to 400 feet. On 
tlie other hand the siqierticial ginvel exists tally in pciteiies of 
variable size ami thickness which here and tljere caji the higher 
ground. A ghuice at the Geol<»gieaI Survey map (48 SAV.) 
vhows that Tollesliunt H’Arcv ami Tnlle>hunt Major both stand 
upon gravel outliers of considerable size, 1)Ut no deposit appears 
ahc.ve tlie London clay at Tolle shunt Knights, which stands 
<ui high ground on which a capping of gia\'el or loam, or some 
mixture of the two, might be expected. i\Ir. Mb H. Dalton, 
in the hrnd’ memoir describing tla^ geology of 48 S.4V. mentions 
( ireat W' igborough as an exception to the rule tliat gravel to 
be found on tlie hill tops, hut Stiys nothing about Tolleshuiit 
Knights. And thougli. as I liavo already remarkeil, no gravel 
is mapped there, I notice on the ohl ordnance map u^ed by the 
geological surveyors tlie* woriL ‘‘ Wigborough Springs,” lietweeii 
Barn Hall and Manifold AViclc, about the middle of rbe course 
taken by the water seekers between Barn Hall and Tolleshuiit 
Knights Rectory. It ap[iears, therefore, that the diviner of 
to-day only recognised what ha<l been iiotiied by earlier 
inhabitants ot the district many years, perha[»s centuries, 
,igo. And it suggests the exi -fence of a vrater-bearing deposit 
at Tolleslmut Knights, above the London clay, which has not 
been mnppt-d as giavel because it consists of a variable mixture 
of loam and gravel or sand. 

On January 4th, 1807, I visited Tolleshuiit Knights, going 
from London to Kelvedon, the nearest railway station, and 
walking thence over Tiptree Heath. At Tiptree Heath the 
Hattene*! contour of the ground, which is seen where the 
London clav is covered by boulder clay, gravel, sand or loam, 
is very obvious ; large pits close to the road showing that the 
deposit in this case is gravel. A valley of no great depth 
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intervenes between the high gToinid of Tiptree Heath and that 
of Tolitjslmrit Kniglus. (Jii approaching the last-named place 
it is seen to be a very tliinly populated })arish in which there 
are only a few scattered houses. It also becomes evident that 
the higli ground enclosed between the loads diverging, on the 
one hand to Yirley and SaLcot, and on the other to the rectory 
and church of Tolleshunt Knights, has a tiuttcned contour 
indicating tlie presence tliere of some surface deposit above the 
London clay. At Tipti'ee Heath, as we have seen, this surface 
ileposit is evidently gravel, but I could see ia,> sections in tliat 
of Tolleshunt Knights. The route taken by the diviner along 
the edge of the high ground between Larn Hall and the rectory 
is precisely that which would he taken hy any field geologist 
wishing to know if much water came out of the surface deposit 
at its junction witli the London clay ; a ])reviou3 inspection of 
the contours of the ground capping the ])lateau having shown 
the existence there of beds of some kind overlying the London 
clay. 

In short, the details of those cases in which sufficient 
geological information is given to allow of their discusxssioii 
reveal nothing in the diviner but the practical information 
and shrewdness in water'liii'liiig which were probably more 
common than they are in the days when shallow wells were 
freely used not only for tiie supply of isolated houses in the 
country, hut thioughout our largest towns. I liave been 
unable to iletect any iin<[uesrionable signs of abnormal sen- 
sitiveness to the proximity of underground water in any of 
the cases considered, and have noted much tending to show 
tliat a supposed feeling of that kind was really uncemscious 
self-deception. For Lady Milhanke was evidently deceived by 
her sensations, and we learned from Professor Sollas’ rejrort 
that the diviner felt the nearness of water at one spot on 
an alluvial flat, and its absence a few feet away, the result 
showing that it was ecpially near in both ])lices. And in the 
only other seientitic expenmeiits, those of Hr. Pease and his 
friends, the diviner, when hiiudfolded, did not feel the ])roximity 
of water at the same spots at which previously his rod had 
moved. Again, as we liave seen, it is recorded of one diviner, 
tliat '’he lias been known to exhibit sensitiveness to the 
presence of water attei wards proved to bt* as much as 250 feet 
l)elr>w the surface” g’ Lonlerland," f>ctober, 1S06, p. 420). And 
as the same diviner is ‘'conscious of a feeling of rinl/ wlieii 
]>assing over water” (p. 4d2), his sensations must in most parts 
of the country receive so many violent shocks as to be utterly 
untrustworthy. 

Yet we find Mr. Pease and his frieuds, in spite of the 
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result of their own experiments^, thinking tliat the e\iJence 
nieiitiMiiech hut not capttlhe et h^ing te-ted. .shewing the tiiiuing 
of watt-*r hy diviners. deiiionsriMres tint their power doe^ intt 
depend on geoluuieal ur (jUJ^i-geolegiecil knowledge or in^tineC.” 
lint a> this ennclusiiin evnlejuly ivsuks frnm the exjjeriinenters 
sharing the peculiar views of the diviners as to die distrioutnai 
of uinlergn»and vrateig I need uiily add that tlie necessity rf 
di-eus-ing the suljjeet front a geohagi^t's point of \iew i^; 
thereby denionstiated. It is eviLlent also that the nature of tlie 
di^tiihuti<.>n (jI underground water iaake:> the ile/tto/f-^truOon of 
any abnonnal sensitiveness to its jiroxiniity on the pan <if 
a OiMiier almost an impossibility. And. as a held geologi-t, it 
soems to nit:; almost impt ).S''ibie to select any locality in wbicli 
the rpie^tkai e<iuld be te^ted. If the dir^eovery of water at a 
{■:*rtain de[*th were e([uivalent as evidence to the discoveiy of a 
jar full ot aiieieiit coins, in implying the bitting or mis'^ing of 
a dehnite Sjiot of small size, of whicdi there was nu suiiace 
iiicbcathau then there wtuild be no need for these remaiks. 
Spen.d poweis on the part of the diviner might then be fietdy 
conceded. 

At the same time, though tlie available evidence seems to me 
to suggest no qualities on tiie pait of the diviner beyond 
})raetical sbrewtlness and a g(*(j(l eye for indications of the 
presetiee or nearness of water in surface rocks, and of tlwir 
water-beai’iug piopeities or the reverse, I am far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of the services lie often renders. His 
piraetii.al merits in [.ointing out where water mav be found at a 
nit thu’ate depth ftir the sn})ply of isolated houses are in no way 
coiuiterbalan(?ed by unsound theoiies as to the way iii whieli 
undeigo tund water is distiiliuted, or liv the fact that Irs 
mysteritnis rod can be looked upon only as a badgig ecpiivalent 
to tlie wug or white cravat oi more learned professions. 


Appendix I. 

The subject of the cliviniiig rod being evidently one likelv to 
be discU'i^ed in Xotes and < Queries,” 1 lu.iked thixiigh tlie 
volmiies of that journal frtmi its beginning in Xovember, 1849, 
to the einl of 189b, and baiiid it mentioned at various dates, as 
shown beluw'. At the end of every six yeaiN or twelve voluiiies. 
a new “ series of “ Xotes and Queries ” begins : — 

l3t Series, voL viii, 293, 350, 479, 623. (1853.) 

„ „ „ ix, 3M6. 
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The luentioii of the diviiiiuL; rod iu Xotes ainl (^uoih - 
is iu the uiiiuber for Septeinhev 24th, ISdd (v(d, viii, 2^:^. i >u 
p. ddO of the same volume, and on ]>|e G23, G24, the Hutl'-iu 
Milhanke experiment is alliuled to, also in vol. x, pp. 18, Idd, 
4d0. The writer in viT. viii, pp. G2il-j!4, says that Dr. Hutton 
disbelieved in the divinin'.^ lod till “a lady of tpiality, win* 
hers-.df possessed th^ fauulty, called upon him and gave hiiii 
experimental proof, in the neighbourhood of Woohvieh, that 
water was disco\'erable by that means. This Dr. Hutton 
afterwards publicdy ai/knowleilged.” It is "somewhat singuhii 
to tiud the interest in the diviidng roil sliown in ISbd-ob. 
suceeenled by a ]»eriod of about ^eviaiteeii years, ISoii-lSTb. 
during whieh nothing on this subject ap]>ears. Since 187- > 
it has at ti acted attontion from time to titue as new ex]>erinienm 
have tended to revive disctissioii ujxai it. 

The “Times’’ of (Jetober Gth, 1NS2, contained an article <»n 
the <Uviuiug roil, and letters thereon a[>[)eare<l in that journal 
on hKgober Sth, Ibth and 24th, ISSl!. Tlie subject was d >- 
cussed in the “Standard," December 2otii, 2Sth. 2hth and 2>Dt, 
1888, and January 1st, 2nd, 3id, 4th, and 12th, 1889. ADo 
February 24th, 1890. 

The “ I7dl Mall (buette’’ of January 2oth, 1807. contains an 
article on the divining rod, in wdiich the wiiter, after mentioning 
various cases, including the \ery recent experiment at Tolleshunt 
Knights, concludes with the following lemarks on diviners ot tli^ 
present day : — 

“Auiouu those who nnw make use of the diviniug ivicl, hardly aiiv two 
pel suns >eem to employ the same signs for imlicating the pi-e^enre ot 
water. In the hands of one 'dowser* the twig will heiid ^[iwaid^, ni 
tho^e of another downwards ; while iu the oaj'e nf a thiid it will spm.g 
about in a most amazing faJunii. The hazel hraueh ii^milly cut i i 
sueh a way as to leave a ‘fork’ at one end ; hut while some men w 11 
hold the prongs of the fork against the balls (jf their thumbs ami t| n.l 
hngeis, others will slip one prong under the little ringer and let the 
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o: the ^tick Lalati-.e ou the )>-irk of the baud. Any niuvement of the 
St ■ k, apart fn*ia that nrres-itated hy it'^ being carried place te 

plt^e, is ^iijjpo-ed tu be due to the presence of water and witliuut Volition 
lai the part «*f the iliviiier. In >'‘iue instance', the 'dowser' has pr.>fesse'l 
to be unable to cany out his exp'-riiueuts ^insfactoi ily unless al>solute 
silence was joeserveil hy tinxse nb ait hini. while i>ue<>M •Hvin-'r invaiiaMy 
lefuseJ to pui'sue his investii^atioiis where it was possilde for any one to 
observe hiui. In this latrei case tlie art of divination luusr have heeii 
cousideiably simpiitied. Jdiviniiig experts have also ditiered as to the 
liniir best suited fur tlieir tests, suiiie pieferring eaily morn, others 
midday, and yet others the dead of ni^ht. 

lu l'sp3 there dieH, in a remote Xmth Xorfolk hamlet, an old wood- 
man who was looked upon as an exceptionally skilled manipulator of the 
divining rod. During his lattei- yeais he lived in a siuall lath-aml- plaster 
welled cottage on the outskirts of a scanty coppice, from which he w'as 
accusti'irned to cut his hazel twuijs. Until be became too old and feeble to 
move far from his hc*me, he would frecpieutly nuke long journeys into 
distant counties for the purpose of seekiiii^ hidden springs of water. It 
abvays phased him to pose as a somewhat mysterious character, and w^hen 
he thoLiLrht he w'a^ observed he w'ruild come to a standstill on the public- 
load and go tliruu^h all kinds of queer antics to the amazement — and 
often to the amusement — of his beholders. He lived quite alone, and it 
was < »nly when seized w ith his final illness that lie would permit any one 
t * pass the threshold of Ins cottage, though there was no obvious reason 
why he should have been so particular in thh respect. Questioned once 
as CO his siipjposed skill with the rod, he prufessetl himself quite unable 
to understand it ; but lie lua'ntamcd that there was no deception in any 
of the experiments he had cuuducted, and that, wuth one exception, they 
h.td proved successfai. Tlie rinding of waiter, he said, ‘came natural’ 
to him, and. providing he had his hazel stick with him, he could tell 
wlitriiever he w'as in the neigh bourhofal of a spring as he wailked along 
the load.*’ 

Ill the "'Pall Mall Gazette*’ of February 13th appeared the 
lullowiiig article : — 

“ The Dicf/Drig R<nL By Lady Di^rothy Nevill. 

•'Scene few du\s aiio I saw* in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ an article some- 
w'h.it doulitiim the elricacy of the tliviuing rod for tinding waiter. I think 
I am in a p) 0 >itiou to prove its ethcaciousness. In one of the many lovely 
];urtions of Sussex, between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, there is a 
m*<st beautiful old house, at Mayrield, once the palace of Sir Thomas 
<bcsham, w*here he w*as kniLdited by the Virgin Queen, and where St. 
J>nusTan, as Arcldu.shop of ( ’anterbury, often came, ami where are still 
pie-seived the veritah.le temgs w*ith which the .said St. Dunstan assaulted 
the devils no.se w*heu he <-ame to otfer him many evil things. It is now 
the ( ’oiivent of the Holy Child, and as such commands re.spect and 
leveivnce ev'ei'y where. As in most p)arts of Su'.sex, water i.s wanting, 
and tue ladjc .superior bethoug^ht herself of calling in the aid of an exp>ert 
to try an<l sc-^lve the difficulty. Tliey sent bu* a geiitiemaii from the 
Xojtii, who had discovered that he po.-N.'.essed the facultv of divining 
where w*ater was to ]>e found. He was invited to explore the grounds 
of tlie old palace, and he went with one of the nun.s over the neighbouring 
nie.idow> and pointed out .several places where w'ater would be found and 
t '■ diiection where the underground sprin^^ flow'ed. He used no divining 
lo I, but simply walked over the ground, and when a-tked what he expeii- 
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ervsd to cause him to say that there water below, he sai<l he could 
1 >c explain exac:ly what he felt, but that it was something like a crani]) 
in his tack, that the sensation was a painful one. and that it made him ill 
if lie continued the process for any length of time. He al^o said he could 
Uot tell whether the water was near the surface or belu\v ; he had not 
i.Ad sufficient ex]terieiice to detect the diffieience. The authorities of 
Mayaeld were not sufficiently convinced to begin operations, but vvere so 
far impressed as to determine to call in the aid of amuher expert. He 
came, and strangely enough to those who doubt the faculty, he selected 
the same spots and pointed out the direction of the Howing water the same 
as the gentleman had previously done. The expert went into a species of 
coiivuKioii, shook and tiembled at the spot^ he consiilered to be over the 
water, and he was of opinion that the stronger the convulsion the greater 
the quantity of water below. He used tlie spring of a watch as liis 
divining rod. I don c know' if he considered this a necessity. Having 
deciiled to bore fur w'ater at a point indicated, and where the expert 
Considered the W'ater to be near the surface, they found it at a depth of 
30 feet, but for several reasons the spot wms afterwauds abaudone<l for one 
nearer the house, which both amateur and expert considered a favourable 
position. Here again wratei was found, some 30 feet below' the surface, 
bat as the borers thought the supply insutlicient, they again bored to a 
dtepth of 570 feet, the result being an inexhaustible supply. The whole 
of last summer was very dry in the neighbourhood, and yet the water 
sliow'ed no sign of falling otf (tliough nearly all the w'ells had given out), 
1 ut gave a constant sii})ply, as if unatfected by the state of atiaiis at the 
s a face. I must remark that, when I W'ent last year to see my friends of 
tiie convent at Mayfield, I found them in great cuusteruation, as ail this 
v/ater w'as found to be chalybeate, with much iron, which rendered it 
U'.eiesS for w.i'-hing purposes.” 

Mayfield geologically is in the middle of the district occupied 
hy the “ Hastings Beds.” which form the undulating ground 
between Touhiidge and Hastings, an el have a total thickness of 
about 1,000 feet. They have been grouped into four or live 
sub-divisions having names such as “ Tunhiidge Wells Sand,” 
‘‘ Wadhurst bTay,” etc., which imply that considerable thick- 
nesses of strata, mainly sand anel sandstone, alternate with 
others mainly clayey. The village of IMa^tielel stands on 
Tunbridge Wells Sand, and the account in the Ikdl Mail 
(lazette ” suggests to me tliat the borers got \vater at two 
ditfeieut spots at 30 feet owing to the jireseiice locally of a 
clayey seam just behwv that depth, whieli prevented the water 
falling through the sandstone from sinking lower. Xatiirally a 
more copious supplv, unaffected by droughts, was ohtainahlt^ 
from the lower beds of the sandy formation at a dep^th of 270 
feet. But Mayfield probahlv owe^^ its existence as a village 
to the presence of the Tunbridge "Wells Sand there and tlie 
possibility of getting a water supply from the shallow wells. 
Topley, in his Geologieal Survey Memoir,’’^ p. 39b, remarks : — 
On the Hastings Beds in Kent and Sussex there are ninety- 


^ “ GeoloErv of the Mtald.” 
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seven, towns and villa^jes, seventy-nine of wliieh have sandv 
sites.' Oi course, in Seine eases, the prexiiuity uf a stream luiS 
tnrnished a elayev "ite with a water supply. And here, as else- 
where, i-olate<l farm houses existed, and now exi-t, de])endeiit 
siiaply uu pumls and rain-w’ater hints. But in the di-^triet 
oeeuified by the Hastiiyus Beds neither sandy nor clayey 
tdimatiuns predominate to any j'jereeptihle degree as regards 
the amount of surface occupied hy each of them, while it 
Would be difcciilt to select a site of either kind lying more 
than two miles away from an area covered by the other kind 
of lock. This makes the select i^m of water-bearing sand}" sites 
the more sicniticant. 

Tu tile “Ball iMall Tiazette’^ of Fel'ruary 17th (1807), 
apiieared a brief rejoinder to Lady Dorothy Xevill from tlie 
writer of the aitiele on the divining rod of January 25th. 
And in the same journal, on Februaiy 20tli, the following 
case is given : — 


The d,>j R'A. 


“To tiie Editf)!’ of tlie ^ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 

“rSu*. — I vciit.ti'e to trouble you wuh a short aciyaiut of niv ottq expe’'!- 
eiK-e of \\<iter-aii(lers aud their methods. We aie situated in Netu\\ o»jd 
Fere-t, on the top of a mass of marl tliinst up between the river^ Dove 
and Trent, Our voiter deiived fo.uu wells <LVeraonig fr<un 14o feet to 
180 feet deep, and owing to a senes uf diy years our supply ha& recent y 
been very ^canty. 

“Our l)e'5t well gives about 4,000 gallons in the twentv-four hours. 
About three months ago I .-^ent tor Air, Aliillius^ the well-known water- 
tinder, who walked roLiml the pr<)perty with a small hazel wand or twig 
iu hi- haud^. Every now and then the uand seemed to twitch, and he 
indicated tliat water would be found in these places, naming an a[>j>ic*xi- 
mate dejitli and probable sui)ply. At iast we caiue to a tield where the 
twig cave indications of a low of springs, and Aliulins informed ns that if 
we .sank we should probably get a sup]>lv (»f nearly 40,(X>0 gallons in tlie 
twcuty-four hours. We have sunk, and at 140 feet to l.)0 feet we ha\e a 
most abundant ^n]lply, (pute e<pial to what was promised, and we expect 
to get more by diivmg adits right and left, 

“C>iie curious thing wa.s that wlieii tlie twig was placed in another 
persons hands turning towards the grouiifl, on Mnllius grasj)iiig the 
luinds the twig slowly turned up; but this happened only witli two 
out of four per>ons experimented on 1 cannot explain the ]>henomenon, 
but it appears to me to be perfectly genuine, and certainly in my case tlie 
result has been veiy successfuL — I am, faitlifully yours, 

“ Burton. 


“ Fehr)i'try 18 .’^ 


In tliis cas6 we learn that the existing snpplv was derived 
from wells averaging from 140 feet to 180 feet in depith, and 
that on sinking at another spot on the same pro]')prtY water was 
found at a of 140 feet to 150 feet. The natural inferenees 

seem to be that the diviner, knowing the existing wells and their 
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depth, saw that water would, in all prohahility, be obtainable at 
a similar distance from the surface a few hundred yaials awa}*. 
And had local scarcity of joints and ti^sures resulted in a scanty 
supply, more would have been obtained by the well-known ex- 
pedient of “driving adits right and left,’’ and a good supply 
secured at that depth, af:er all. 

In the “ Atheiueum ” of February 13th, 1897, tliere is a 
review of “Tlie Sacred Tree” by Mrs. J. H. Hiilpot (Macmillan 
& Co.). Mrs. Fhilpot is f|UO':ed by the reviewer as stating that 
she thinks the divining rod “a superstition cognate to the bedief 
in sacred trees,” and as lemaiking that, “it is not necessary to 
discuss the credibility of their [the diviner’s] assertions, or to 
formulate a theory to account for their success.” Tlie reviewer 
differs from Mrs. Philpot on both points, iiolding both that the 
divining rod has no connection with tree-worship, and that the 
apparent success of the diviner in so many cases makes the 
ascertainment of its causes de.^irable. He seems, however, to 
think Lady X. (of the “ Quarteily Keview ’’ case) and Lady 
Miibanke were two distinct pel sons, remarking: — ‘-A Lady 
Xoel is (pi(.)ted as a successful amateur ilowser. . . . Lady 

Miibanke, Byron’s wife’s mother, also ‘ dowc-^ed.’ Dr. Hutton 
tested Lady Aoel with success.” 

There is an article on “The Divining Eoil ” in “Pearson’s 
Magazine’’ for ^larch, 1897, pp. 302-312. The writer inclines 
to the belief that “the diviner transmits movement to the rod, 
sucli movement being the outcome of involuntary nerve-muscular 
contractions which are caused in some persons by the near 
presence of running water.” Portraits of diviners and views 
showing the scenes of their experiments are given, but the small 
scale of the hitter nudtes comment on them somewliat diflicult. 
However, in the case at Pembrey, on the South AVales Coalfield, 
“ the face of the hill” looks t*) me like the dip-slope of a sand- 
stone. The rain falling on this rock would flow downward in 
the directum of the dip, and (as coal-measure sandstones are 
seldom of any great thickness) a su}>ply of waiter at no great 
de[)th might naturally be expected in it anywdiere at a certain 
distance from the top of the slope. And the w^eli api^ears to 
be a coll^iderable distance from the top. Tn the case at The 
Hendre, Monmouth, the diviner appears to be searching for 
waiter on an alluvial fiat. But in this instance — if my siij (posi- 
tion is correct as to the site — waiter wmuld naturally he found 
at the same level everywdiere (as in the experiment noted by 
Professor Solhis) and one st»ot w*as as good as another for the 
w’ater-seekers. 

An anecdoie is given of an experiment at Osterley Park, 
wliere a party of scientific men were invited to witness the 
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proceeJiiiLT^ of a well-known diviner. Tiie latter indicated a 
place or places where water would/’ lie >aid, " be found, and as 
iie walked across the land stakes were stuck in the earth to 
luaik the track of the in Ideii water.” Then one of the scientific 
vi-itnis said to the diviner; — ‘4Ve will bliudtnld yon, and you 
shall start aitain, and we will see it you lyuain take the direction 
indicated by the stakes in the ,u round.” The diviner, liowever, 
decidedly refused, s.iying : — “ I didn t come here to be blind- 
folded, I came here to find water for Lord Jersey/’ and adding, 

I do this to earn my living, and if I chanced to fail the second 
time and not keep to the line of stakes, what would become of 
my reputation, now valuable, with all you scientific gentlemen 
as witnesses to my failure i ” 

In the cases in which Mi. Pease and his friends experimented 
with ill vine IS, difiereiit results were given when tiie diviners 
were blindfolded and when they were not. In that just men- 
tioned, the diviner refused lest he should fail. But on the 
hypothesis that he is guided hy peculiar physical sensations 
resulting from the nearness of uiidergroiiiid water, and not by 
observation of external objects, blind iolding ought to be advan- 
tageous. For he would then become more nearly the passive 
instrument and indicator of his inner feelings. 

Tiie novel hy Lucas CTeeve styled “The 'Water-finder/’ 
published in February, 1897, has a diviner for its hero. In 
Chapter XIII, there is some aecouut of the mysterious “facuhy 
for water- finding,” and, among other details, the statement that 
“there were proofs of the gitt in Judith Xoel, afterwards Lady 
IMilhaiike.” 

I will only add, in conclusion, that the following advertisement 
appeared in the “ Times,” of March 22iid, 1897 : — 

“AVater Discovered by the Divining Rod — Results guaranteed; 30yeiU‘s’ 
experience. — iMeirv weather, G3, Long-acre, Lontiun, W.C.” 

“77;ync<f/’ Maic/i 22, 1897. 


Appendix II. 

Dir ini fig at AuiiAhill, Bedfordshire. 

Ill tlie “ Times ” and “ Daily Xews ” of June 1st, 1807, and in 
other newspapers of the same date, appeared paragraphs stating 
that the fees of a water-diviner who had been called in by the 
Ampthill Urban District Council had been disallowed by the 
Local Government Auditor for the county. Below is the 
“ Times ” repoit : — 

A Water Diviner’s Dees. 

“At the annual audit of the accounts the Urban District Council of 
Ampthill, Bedfordohire, which was completed on Friday last by Mr. 
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'W'. A. Carson, the Local Government auditor for the county, several 
latepuvers rai'^ed objections to an expenditure incurred in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Leicester Gataker, a water diviner. They produced geolof^ieal 
plans and sections to show that, if the diviner’s recommendations were 
acted on, the council would be h»oring into a stmtum of C^xford clay, the 
depth of whi:h had not been fathomed as yet, although a boring had been 
made to TOO feet, and no water obtained. The district council liad appiieil 
to the Local (4«>vernment Board fnra l<»an to carryout buiing experimentj^ 
to test Gataker s recommendations. The Board ordered a water supply 
to be procured within n limited time, leaving the cuuncil a free hand how 
thev w'ent to work, and they unanimously re^rjlved to employ Gataker. 
In reply to the auditor, the chairman said that Gataker did undoubtedly 
hold out that he h<id a mysterious power of discovering waiter. His 
method was to .'-tart with his arms spread r>ut and walk slowly over the 
trrouiid. Suddenly he would stop as> though he felt a shock, and it was 
there that he ‘located’ a spring. He would then step backw'anls and 
forw^ards to ascertain the depth of the spring and the volume of water, 
in his report he named a number fif springs in one held, and the total of 
the water there was more than ample for the towm. The auditor, in 
announcing his decisiuii, stated that in seeking for water the district 
council had disregarded the reports of expert:- and ha._l gone for guidance 
to a man who had a reputation for di^coveriiiii water by some unuMial and 
peculiar method not possible tf.) ordinary persons, and the question he had 
to settle was whether this w'as legal or not. He noted that (lataker took 
the trouble to do wliat ordinary professional men would not think of 
doing — namely, to state, " I guaiantce my bn-iiie'-s to be genuine,’ whihc 
no guarantee whatever in the legal sense wms given that water wmuld be 
found where it was located. M<uiey might pro[>erly be >])ent on experi- 
mental borings under proper advice, but it had not been proved that this 
man ha<l anv greater power than any one eLe. The district ctuincil were 
in the petition of tru'-tees of public money:-, and must not spend them in 
a speculative manner. In the only ca-e tliat liad come before the Courts 
which bore upon this matter the judges had held that “ the pieteiice of 
power, whether moral, physical, or su])ernatural, with intent to obtain 
monev wms sufficient to constitute an oheuce wdthiii the meaning of the 
law,' and lie (the aiuUtor) thoiigdit that, as (iataker claimed to exercise 
some such power, his employment was clearly illegal, ami the amount <»f 
his fee would, therefore, be di-allowed, and the gentlemen who aulhorizefl 
the paMiieiit surcharged with it. They could appeal either to the '' 

Bench DivLion or to the Local Government Board against the snrdiarge." 

Mr. A. C. G-. Cameron, of the Geolr*gical Survey, having been 
good enough to send me much iuforiiiatiou about this ease, in 
answer to mv request for it, I leain from Bedfordi.-hire news- 
paper cuttings that some time ago the water of the Ampthill 
wells was found nntit for drinking, the imalieal otlieer starting 
that the sup])lv from all the wells in the town was bad. It was 
accordingly decided that a better su})ply sliould be ubtaine<l. 
Piut in January, the Local Government Board forwarded 

to the Ampthill Urban District Couiieil a copy of a complaint 
made by Dr. H. F. Holland and tive other residents at Ampthdl, 
on account of the Amptlull Couiudrs delay in providing it. Tlie 
complainants stated that the late Local Board, in December, 
1894, 
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“ Accepted Mr. Beesley s offer to obtain a report ret3pectin,2’ a water 
^upplv fur Amptliill h'- m Mr. A C. ^t. (’aineron. of Bedford. Her 
Majestvs <Teoln^ncal Surveyor, and in January, Mr. Beesley 

>'ibniitted a lepon rheivun. witli one fi'om Mr. Campion, tu the 
I'rban Di^cii^t (Juuucil. Therefore we now consider tlie eunn>-il is not 
jb.'inj- in the inteie^H <ff the inhabitants, in di^re-Miding the 

lo.dei^ of Her Mijesty's CTeoluudeal Suiveyor for that of a water 
<Uviuer, etc.'’ 

In answer to this coiniiiunic.itlon a reply was drawn np by 
the clerk to the Ampthill CoiineLl. in which it is stated : — 

‘AVith reur.H’J to the water supph*. as stated by Dr. Holland and his 
fiieiids, Mr. Cameruii, the Heolu^ical Survevur <>f Bedfuid, made his 
iv-port upon the jjrubabilities of niiding water in the di:?tri:t. but owing 
t ' a duubt of the ijiirtiL i^nicy of the .'^llpply at two lucahtKs whuh he 
p ■lilted out without robbing the sunoundiiig OLCUpiers. his plans weie 
I! >t adopt'^l. and in the int^aii time, as you were informed, the water 
expert, Mr. Gataker. was engaged to try for water. 

‘‘The elerk adds that Dr. Holland had always einleavoured to force 
uoon this couned the adoption of Mr. Be-sley’s expensive sohenie (whi. h 
vciild moj,t piobably be oi.po-ed in Pailianieut) of obtaining water fioui 
Barton, eight or nine miles distant.” 

Mr. Cameron says tliat Btuton is but from seven to eight 
Hides away. However it is evident that the diviner was ctdied 
in on account of the exyiense of tlie genlooist’s pdaii. 

Mr. Gataker. the diviner, on his first iiisfiection of the district, 
stated that sinkings of tium 2,3 to 100 feet in Little Lark field 
Would yield more than the rpiantity of water required for the 
town. But the (juantity obtained being insignilicant, he, some 
nnmths later, advised deeper sinkings at the s nne spot, called 
el'^ewheie Mr. Foun tain's held, on the Little Park Estate. In 
the “Bedfordshire Mercury/' April 24th, 1807, Mr. Gataker 
lemarks : — 

“On Apiil 2,1 paid a second visit to Amjahill, as requested by the 
Di-trict Couiieil, for the fiuipo^e of re-locating the sites indicatetl bv me 
<'U the 13th of AugU'-t la^t in the Little Park held, at which a .^ujqdy of 
w, iter can be obtained to supply the tlisiri t. As the were lurated 

iiu gularly la.^'t time, I took the opportunity this visit to locate them in 
one line as near as possible.” 

Mr. Gataker then gdves details as to tlie supfdy availahle, 
estimating tbut a iiiininiuia supply of 25.000 to 40,000 gallons 
a day can he found in that htdd, nhtuiiiable from ten springs 
varying m defdh from 150 to 200 feet. To this ngioit was 
apf.endi'd a nnie in which it is stated that, in addition to the 
(juantity of warm’ obtainalde at gieater defJli.'^, i\Ir. Gataker 
fuedicts “that about 15,000 gallons will he found in the top 
sami. Ib* therefore tliinks that tliere is sidlu.ieut water in 
Ampthill parish without the expense of going to another. 
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Anipthill is situated on sand belonging to the formation 
known as the Lower Greensand, near its junction with the 
luidei lying Jurassic Clay. This clay is many hundreds of 
feet thick, and consists of the Oxford and Kiiueiidue Clays, 
which form one mass, owing to the local absence of the 
Calcareous Grit usually found separating them. Borings to 
a depth of 700 feet are said to have been made in this cday 
in former yeais, the bottom of the chiy not having been reached 
and no water obtained. 

Mr. Cameron tells me that the maximum thickness of the 
Sind at Little Park held is only from 10 to 20 feet, and that 
there are spots there at which the nnderlyiug Jurassic clay 
appears. He thinks tliat the TOO feet given as the thickness 
of that clay may ]'erhaps he too great. But if we suppose it to 
he only 5U0 or 600 feet it is evident that sinkings into the clay 
to a depth of from 150 feet to 3u0 feet (as proposed by Mr. 



(r,0. — Great Oolite, J C, — Jurassic Clays. L,G.S. ^ Lower Greensand. 
R. = Railviay. L.F.F. = Little Park Field. A.T P. = Amptlull Town Pump. 

Gataker) must he useless, as all tlie water found in them would 
be derived from the sand above. This is, in slioit, a ca^e in 
whicii kuowledue of geological structure, and not a keen eve for 
surface water-bearing b^.Mls, is regmred. ^Ir. Cameron kindlv 
scut me a sectmn explaining his view, from which I take as 
luucli as will illustrate the geology of Ainpthilh 

Before leaving this case it seems worth while to call attention 
to a iettei adilres>cd to the E litor id* tiie ‘-Beils Times/' by 
-‘Henry Che^terman, Chamjhm Expert M^ater-tinder." It 
a'ppeais in the “Beds limes ’ ot June lOlh, 1807. In it 
he says, inter alia : — 

‘‘T sfrwiicrley recommend your Coancil to eiuracre a water-finder yyith 
ni..re experance and to veiity the marked by yuur water-finder 

V ho a!> not hf'eu without )>ad shutf'^. on the water-tinder will guarantee 
the aiuuunt of water and the depth v.-ithm *20 feet aial if lie fad bn this to 
lutve no money fui the boring or linking ione, this L how I do the Palish 
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Council work which prevents bad feelinif if there is not anv water, I don’t 
know if voiir water-tiuder pretended ti.) tiinl tlie water with his hann^ 
spread out without a rod or not, if so I am not suppri'-eii at the ratepayer .•< 
feelini^ their pelves disturbed a<! there is no sueh thiiu,^ as tiiiding water that 
wav with hand and tinufers stretched out on less to ketch the rain fallii.LT 
and such piactice is a di^^a’ace to the rodd’ 

Thus this Amptliill cMse is of interest in showing the verv 
vorvino- amount of importance attaelied to ritual by individual 
diviners. 


Appexdix III. 


CoivJ 

'Mr. A. C. G. Cameron liaving informed me that he believed 
^Ir. Ih H. Tiddeman. of the Geobjgieal Survey, knew of some 
diviniiig ca^es, T wrote to ^Ir. Tiddeman, wlio is at present 
stationed ill Glamoiganshire, and wlto kindly gave me the 
following particuhiis of a few that he had known something 
about near Bridgend in that county. 

■1 At Boi'theawl a diviner named Thompkins was called in 
by the local council. iMr. Tiddeman tells me that the diviner 
took theiiL to a little tiat in Tiia^sic conglomerate lying just 
below a '^mall e^caipmeiit. Caused bv tlie presence there of son. e 
more ct.uiuhuuerate lying above red mail. I’hi.s little fiat is md 
quite 50 feet ab.jve the le\'el of tlie sea. According to the 
diviner’s iirdiuclions, a shaft vas sunk theie in tliis con- 
glouiPiate to a depth of IdO feet. At a depth of e2 feet a 
supplv of water was oldained amounting to 7o0 gallons per 
limtr, but th.tt being insufficient they deepened the sliatt to 
IdtJ feet witiiont meeting with any addiiiuna] water except 
close to tile bottom, wdieie a little trickled in. 

(2) A diviner was employed near Bvle by a ]>uldican named 
Loveluck. He promised waiter at a depth of 12 feet at a spot 
below' a little escar}>ment in Trias^ic iiiarLs, but no water w'as 
found. 

(2) A lady amateur-diviner recommended Lord Dun raven to 
sink on the top of the hill near Dun raven Castle, without 
result. Mr. Tiddeman .says that tlie rock in this case v»<is 
Lias limestone. 

In udd.ition, Mr. Iddaleman gives me the following details of a 
Yorkshire case. 

(4) Above 'VVhitewell, in the valley of the Hodiler near 
Clitheroe, wbeie the rucks are Carbijiiijerous limestone and 
shale, covered here and there by Boulder Clay, a diviner 
named Mullins was called in to get w'ater for a farm. He 
carried his rod across the buried pipe which conveys the 
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main water supply for Fre&tou, without notieiipcr it, and 
recommended ^^iukiuLf in a coriiei where rushes were ^:rowinix. 
His advice, however, was not acted u]ion, Mr. Tiddeiaau adds 
that haviu ‘4 wiitteu to the Herald’' about this case, 

Mullim rejoined that ‘die hail never been near Preston water- 
works, t«i his knowledge,’’ which was evidently tiue. 

Proies-or AV. F. Barrett has written a mo^t important paper 
on AAhrtev-Hivining, which will appear in the XXXI I nd part of 
the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Kesearch.’’ As 
he has been girod enough In send me his Jjroof sheets and invite 
comment npmi them, I have made remarks on various cases in 
'which I could obtain suthcieiit knowledge of the local geology 
to enable me to do so usefully. These remarks will appear 
wdth his paper. I will only add that while every anthropologist 
must be glad that the subject has been taken up by a physicist 
so eminent as Pmfessf.rr Barrett, it appears to me that it should 
also be snrvvyed from the point of view of the field-geuiogist. 
For he onlv likely to form a just estiiirate of the great amount 
of practical knuwledge obtainable by the eye trained to notice 
the surtace featurLS ot the ground, even iir a district not p'reviously 
known to the oV>server. 

As to the natiueuf the personal peculiarities of those in whose 
hands the iTid turns violently, I will only add that they prohahly 
reseiid-'Ie in nervous organisation those who become intense] v 
excited at fervid religious meetings. The amateiir-dr\ incr 
apt'ears to be intluenced srdely by his inner seiisatiniis ; 
the prufo^i' aul by his inner sensations together witii his 
practical kmrwledge of water-bearing surface beds. Both 
unite in the eiTorieous belief tliat underground water exists 
(ill walei-licaring bctls) concentrated at eertain s})ots and 
absent a few feet away. (Joii^eiiuently the fcicts as to the 
distnhutioii of undeig round water ^eeiii to he fatal to the 
notions tliat tlie divdiicr's sensations, whatever their origin, 
are i <aised by the ]>eculiar nearness of water at the points 
where they are specially felt, nr that he pot^sesses any peculiar 
or abnormal faculty for its discovery. 
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XoTE^ on o Box vs-d in S\rrGGLTXG on th^ S(:cTTi^n Bohdek 
h:tu:ciii rxEiT and Sixty Years a>jo. By T. V. HolmE'>. 

Tars box is one wliich ^ras act nail v used, about the year 1S42, 
fur smuuLiliiiLr wliiskev from Scutland intr> ( 'unilterLind. It is 
iiearlv cubical in form, ]'*eing about indies lone: by 7} inches 
broad and 7:^ inches deep, measured externally. The lid is 
fastmied down by four screws, one at each corner, and it would 
therefore take some little time to open. Inside is a small keo, 
capable nf h<.>hlin!_i; Iiulf a gallon of \\h]->ke\^ ; the space inside the 
box not occupied by the keit was tilled (when in use) with small 
pehldes. When seized and shaken by the exciseman only the 
rattliii" of j>ebbles \vould be luaird, and the owner of the box 
Would almost certainly b)e consiilered a mere harmless collector 
of stones : and the time involved in o]icuiitit the hox \vould in 
itself tend to be a strong check on further inve-tieation. 

The hrex was p:{ven to me in 18S9 by an old fiiend, an aged 
and respected citizen of Cai lisle, who had usud it liimself, as 
an amat^nir, in his youtli. Tiiis smuggling* of wlii^kev from 
the Scottish to the English side of the B<_>rder was caused 
by the exaction of a much ore;iter amount of excise duty on tlie 
English than on the Scott i'>h side, English borderers naturally 
leseiiting this absurd anomaly. Salt wns similarly treated till 
the year 1822, wdien a man named Harding, of Great Corby, 
Cuiuherland, was sliot 1)V an exedseman named Eon^ter wdiile 
endeavouring to smuggle three stones of salt in order to cure Ins 
])ig, an incident wdiich may have had some intiuence in causing 
a great redin tiun of the salt duty in 182‘k In spite, InAvtwAU', 
of a desperate affray wdnch, my friend informed me, took place 
on Edou Ih'idgo ('(Carlisle) between smugglers and excisemen in 
1<S24, the equalisation, on liotli side^ of the Border, of tlie excise 
duty on wldskey did not occur until 18u5. 

As tlie former existence ot Bolder smuggling is now singularlv 
little known, I will liere give tw'o incidents eonncfUed with 
it whicli were told me by mv friend IMr. Ih (1, He>lup, of 
7sewcastle-on-Tyiie,^ as related to liim by relatives of Ins own. 
raiTiAo is only between eight and nine nilles from the nearest 
point on the Scottisli Border, and tla.* river Eden. <tr the Solwav. 
into which it tiow>. must Ite cros.sed by any person entc^ring the 
city from the noith. A beggar-woman, singing a melancholy 
song, and caiTying a lieavy l^ahy under her sltawl" slowly worked 

^ Author of “ Xortliumbtrland Word.'S,” Eiig. D.alr< t Sur., ISOl. 
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her wav across Eden Bridge. The iDabv was coEstruoted of tin, 
and held as much whiskey as the strength of the bearer per- 
mitted. But one of the latest feats known to Mr. Heslop 
ocenrred on the eastern border after the Newcastle and Berwick 
railway had been opened thrrmgh to Edinburgh (1S4<— 50L 
The favourite annual factory trip was then from Xewcastle to 
Edinburgh. A special train was run, and the trippers were 
arcompauicd by the factory bauds, and took with them many 
banners, which were carried on painted poles with the usual 
wooden button on the top; but the poles were iron tubes made 
to look like wood. The button on the top unscrewed, and the 
})oles were filled with whiskey in Edinburgh and borne in 
triumph through the streets to the railway station. There 
the flags were wrapped up, and the pole^^ laid upon the top of 
the carriages outside. The revenue officeis boarded the train 
at Berwick and searched everything but the pjoles on the 
roof. 

But in the case of Border smuggling the mo<^t remarkahh^ 
thing is not the ingenuity of the smugglers, but the almost 
ineredihle conduct of the sucee^>ive Admini<trations, which, 
dihering more or less in other matter'^, agroed in ])erpetuuing 
this monstrous system for the promotion of smuggling within 
the limits of the same kingdom. Sir Walter S 'ott remarks 
in “ Eedgauntlet ” (Chap. XITI) that Alan Fairford had long 
known that the excise laws had oeeasioned an active coutra- 
hand trade hetwetm Scotland and EngdaTid. which then [about 
1764] as now. [1824] existed, and will continue to exi^t, until 
the utter aholition of the wretclied sv'^tem which cstahlishes an 
inecpiality of duties between the diiferent part‘d of the same 
kiiig<lom ; a system, he it said in ]iassin«T^ mightily resembling 
tlie conduct of the pugilist, who ^^hould tie up one arm that he 
might tight the better with the other.” But thougdi “ Eed- 
gauntlet ” must have been more geiicrallv rtmd, iu 1824, than 
any other novel of that year, more than a ([uarter of a century 
was to elapse before this gro^s and gratuitous evil was 
ah( dished. Lockhart remarks that iiinre of Scott’s porsiJiial 
experiences are given in '' Ihjilgauiitlet ” than in any other of 
the Waverh'v X<»vcls. But Ibr this fortunate cir(uniistance we 
should now he without any picture of Btu der smuggling, tliongh 
tales of organised smuggling witli foreign countries on our 
southern shores are hv no means rare. 

On consulting Hansard. I find that in duly, 1851, the then 
Chancellor of the E.\cluM[uer stated that English spirits 
paid 75. 10'7. a gallon entv, Scottish spirits o.^. 87., and Irish 
s])Tits onlv 2.?. Sd. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchcipier, made a step towards epialisation by 
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rai^hiLT the ilury on Scottish spirits to 4.s\ S'L, aiul that on 
Irish '^pirlt^ to 4/7. In 1>^54 the duty on Scottish spiiit- 
hecainc S//.. aiul on Iri>Ii 4^. Airl in 1855, during’ th* 
Criiueaa AVar, the duty on Eirjlish and Scottish spirit- w:i- 
erjuaiise'h both ]’ayiu,u' 7s. lOJ. a gallon, \vhile that on Iri-L 
spirits was rai-ed to Os. 


June Sth, 1S97. 

E. W. Brap.EOOK, E^>rp, E.S.A., Presukuf, id th: CJicfir. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting ^vere read and signed. 

Mr. H. IV. Setox-Karr read a ]<a}»er on Xewly Piscovere-1 
Stone Iniplenionts from Somaliland, and from the Lost i lint 
Mines of Egypt.'’ 

Dr. Garsox gave an abstract of a paper by Dr. pArr 
Topixard, on Ant]ir« >pology in Piirtanv,’' and Dr. doHN 
Dlddoe read a ]./aper by himself and Mr. A. IV. MoORE on 
Physical Anthrnpology of the Isle of Man." 


Votes of thanks were passed for the papers. 
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Cr.AXiA of Africa^’ Bcsh Eaces. 

F)Y r. SniiL'ESALL, Esq., B.A. 

[with plate xyi.] 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this subject, I desire 
to thank rrufossor Stevrart, curator of the iiiuseiiiii of the Eoyal 
C’olleee of burgeons, and Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the Britisli- 
I\Iuseum, for the gieat kindness with which they aftorded me 
every facility in their }>owei for the examination of the speci- 
mens in the coriecti<ins umler their care. I also desire to 
expiess my thanks to Professor i\tacalister for much of the 
mat maul on which this paper is based and also for valuable 
help and suggestions during its progress. 

In woiking thri^ugh any series of crania collected from a 
V ide area, it is well to begin with thr»se of the oldest and pre- 
^iiniahly lea-t mixed populations, as thereby we obtain a fixed 
datum from which to pr<»ceed. On tliis account, in my 
s\>tematic studies of Afriiaii craniologv I have taken the 
]’>U‘-h races tiist, as they are mov generally Considered to have 
been among the eailiesL ndiaiiitants of the >outhein i art of the 
Dark 0 ontiueiit. Their range of distrii mtioii was originally 
mucli wider, and it is probahle that it is only within the la^t 
two tliomaiid years that tlagv have been restricted to their 
present locality by the ])ressure of immigrant races. 

In this paper 1 piopur>e to describe the skulls of Bu-hmen 
and Hottentots in sepaiute sections, not that craniologicallv 
any sliarj) dividing lnn_' can be drawn hot ween them, but rather 
because the remains of the forimu’ com])ose a tolerably distinct 
and houiogeiieous -erics, whde tliose of the hitter exhibit various 
transitiomd types inun*m.MlMt“ botveeiithe Busli race proper 
and the surrounding Kaffir and Negro tribes. 

In the taf)le of seriations I lia\e included the imliees given 
for Bush crania by Fritsclg Eolleston, and Sir William Turner 
ill their respect! \e memoirs. 


I . — Bush Bare nf ^outh Africa, 

These aborigines are fast di-appearing, and are now onlv to 
be found as a fow scatteied groups along the south bank of'tbe 
Orange river, in some of the valleys of Oihpialand, and in isolated 
localities in Kidharia. They still &ur\ ive, Imwever, in greater 





2G4 F. ShicUCSALL. — Cnxnw of Afrloxx BnAi 

]iuiulter> ill tlie fastnesses <.>f tlie Kalahari tle>ert and aluiiii the 
h-»rdei-liue of Bechuanalaiid and German Suiith-west Africa. 
Ttielr remains are to he found throughout the whole of Cape 
especially alon^ the sea-cuabC from Cape Agulhas to 
\lgoa Bay. 

i have measured tweiiLy-six crania helonging to this ethnic 
gioup, the nuiuher heing made up of three Strandloupeis, or 
c-tast Bushmen, from IVit Ehzabeth and two Bushmen of tlie 
Ti alls vaal tribe which aie in the Anatomical Museum at 
t'.aabridge, one of tlie Transvaal trihe in the Vesaliaiuim at 
l>asle, two skulls tioni Kliama’s euimtiy, north of British 
Hechuanalamb found in tlie Kalaliari desert (long. 2h^ E., 
hit. 2U' S. ) hy iMi. Ih T. (.’uuiiiugham and by him deijosited in 
the Biitish Museum, tlie rale being completed by sixteen 
Cl aula in the iium'mm ot the Boyal College of Surgeons. 

Me may commence detailed observations bv an examination 
(»f the r/vo/v'/ >!, wliieli was in every case taken bv the 

liioditicatiou (jf Broca’s method introduced hv Sir Mdlliam 
Luvuer, with the eXce}»tion tluit separate litre and half-litre 
iiipasuring tubes were employed instead of the two-litre vesml 
c- used ]>y him. Ihe mean of at least tliree measurements of 
every >kull uas taken, any observations ilitleriiig i>v moie than 
in c.c. from the average being rejected. In the table of measure- 
ments I have iiieluded the capacities the crania in the 
mu^.ellnl ot the II oval College of Surgeons as uiven in the 
I italoeue, pivs^ure of time hiving pre\'eiited me from recuhing 
them. It is at once apparent that while there is a considerable 
miige of individual vaiiatiou among skulls lielonging to the 
oii-Ii race, vet the great niajorit}' aie iiiicroce]»halic, having a 
' opacity of less than IdoO c.c. The measuiements of the series 
< t male skulls are very concordant, the one from the Transvaal 
in the uumeuin at BaAe having a ca])aeity of 140b c.c., the 
la, lie Strandluu[)er one ot l.‘bi.) c.c,, while the (uanium from the 
iv.dfihari de.-^t.ut has the smaller volume of oulv 1220 c.c., the 
<■•^elage cap,ieity for all the male skulls examined being 1227 c.c. 
Ihe tcuiude '^eiies, however, is not so homogeneous, one of the 
^trandioupers running up to tlie high figure of Iblb c.c., while 
tuM mu.'oikI h<is a (Mpaeity ot only 1 bSo (*.(* ; the speciimui from 
t'le Tian>va<d tribe luc? aEo tlie consideiMhle capacity of 
lybO thus laising the average of ttn^ smies to Kbei, whereas 
tae gieate-^t capacity pre\'iously recorded tcu’ Amale crania of 
the Basil race was EbbO, being that of a skull in the museum 
of the b allege c»t Surgeons. More capacious male crania had, 
however, heeu noted ].)v Turner and als:) by lE byuitrefages and 
llaTiiy. ^ Lom]iiiring tlie foregoing averages with fliose embodied 
m [>revious de^jcriptioii^, we tiud — 
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! 

:Male. 

j Female. 

I 

Cauih ridge Collection . , 


1327 

1303 

CoLh'ction ->t‘ Koyal Coll of Surseons 


1400 

3214 

Barnard Bari? Collection 


l.iot 

, 3 274 

Turner. “ Cliullenirer Report 


1319 

1002 

Fritsch, '* Sud Afrilias Einireborenen” 


l3o2 

' 123 1 


To this conip.ivi'-oii there is, however, tlie coiisitlerahle draw- 
back that the capacities were not taken in the same manner in 
all instances. 

The mean in cases where the crania were cubed with shot 
appears to be — male lo:]l c.c., female 1255 c.c., giving a mean 
sexual di It c‘ relic e of 7<) c.c. 

The following table contrasts Bush skulls with other similar 
races : — 






Male. 

Female. 

B ashmen 




1331 

1 1255 

Akkas . • > . . « 




1102 

1072 

Andamanese 




1 1244 

1128 

Sicilian Bifjmv .. 




1 1031 



SchuafliausL'ii Pij^my 




1207 

1 

’ — 


^'iewed in jio/ina these crania usually pi\‘sent the 

appeaiance ot a faiilv uniform, occipitally elongated oval, with 
well-developed fioutal and parietal eminences, the former being 
either separate and distinct or fusing across the mid-sagittal 
line. In some eases both frontal and ]>aiietal einiiieiices aie 
<listinct enougb to give the skull the a]»pearance, wdieii viewed 
in this iioriiia, of having been aiinuhirly compressed along the 
line of the coronal suture. Sueli eraiiia W(»uld he descrihed 
l)y Frofessor Sergi as ihomhoid. The cranial veitex is some- 
what battened, .such tiatteiiiiig being especially noticeable be- 
tween the parietal emiiieuces in the neigld)ouihood of the 
oltelion. The c<nonaL sagittal, and lamhdoid .sutuies aie re- 
maikahly simple, and woimian bones esperiallv at tlie lambda 
are conspicuous by their ai>seuce. bhdy one skull in the whole 
sorio'^ exaiuuu'd is luetopic : this skull is aho eharactevise<l hv 
a large median cvormiati hone in the hinder pait of the sagittal 
suture. Normally there is no median sagittal ridge, hut some 
of the inland cisniia have tra^'es of it with a marked groove on 
the I'osterior half of the ]iarietal bone in which the suture lies. 
The majotity of skulls an^ cr\ ptozvLrous, but in some of tlie 
Transvaal specimens the zygomatic aiches are ju-st visihle, and 
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indeed the prominence and streiiLith of t]ie=:e j'Toee''Se3 is a 
distiniiinshing feature of the Transvaal and KuLdiari tribes as 
compared with the Straiidloupers from the soutli-easteru sea- 
board of (f ape C< donv. 

The mean tiansverse dimensions of tlie er-mial vault appear 
in the following table : — 


Diameter. 

Male. 

Female. 

Absolute Relatire 

mea-urtnient« to m:»x 
in iniliuiictrj'?. B = lou. 

Absolute 
mea^> lire meets 
in milhme'O’es. 

Relative 
r.' max. 

B = 100. 

^Uiiiininm front'll .. 

97 ' 71-3 

96 

69 *6 

^lax [iiiim t rental . . 

111 ! Si u 

121 

87 '7 

Destt‘jjhanic 

103 ! 75-7 

115 

-3 

Iritergiterial 

io7 i 7s '7 

lo3 1 

i 74*6 

Bt-asteric 

107 ' 7s '7 

lo; 

, 77 '5 

Maximum Iran-rerso 

136 : leu 

loS 

’ 100 


The luirruwiirss of the female rraiiia at the level of the 
pterion and tlieii relative bieadth abo\’e that [joint ]>roueht out 
in tills table is W()rthv of notice. To this character tiie name 
stemxTotaphism has been given. 

The mean r of Bu^^hman skulls is — for 

males 00-B, for fomalos bd and i'>r biUli sexes togjUlau* 94-6* 
Cf Iloltentot'-, 9.‘h2 ; Audauianese, S7 b : Tseganes. 84‘5. 

The fiLO-znipyrtvifir itnhi is SbCJ for males and 92'd for 

female^. Cf, Hottentots, 02> 2 : IvalHrs. SS'S. 

The mean hvh -i of the skulls in tlie Anatotnicai 

IMixoiun at Cambridge is 72>‘2 in the case of ma]('^ and 77'0 in 
that of females. The male skull from the Tiansvaal at Basle 
ha'^ ail index of 70*9, while the indices of those from the Kala- 
lutn d*>ert are 78 and 78*4 for male and iionnlti r.'s])('Cti\ tdy. 
d'lie total mean fur all the Bndi cr.uiia examined is — m.de 7d'2, 
hmiale 70'8, [)r<,eti‘*ally identi'Uil with the nnniluu's given Ijy 
Turner in tlie ‘'Challenger” re]torts, viz. 7b-S and 70*d, and 
<.lose to those <jU(.>ttal by Fritscli in liis mono^ra]jh on tlie 
a.boiigiues of South Africa: 74 mid 77*2. The tot tl mean imlex 
<4 7o-2 given by Tinner for all tlie thirty-six ]hi>h crania of 
whiih niMasuiements were tlum available heeoiaos, when the 
iaiditioniil skulls described in this paper are incorpoi-ated, 7o'4d 
C/i Akkas, 77*0 : Andamanese, 81*0; Sicilian Bigmv, 71-2: 
Sdiaafhausen Pigmy, 7r4. 

Com[’ari-ons of the distrihution of the indii'es of tin* Bush 
^ I’ht* averat^o index uf the Xetley CoIIectijo is 75 9. 
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skulls, according to Broca’s classification, are shown in the 
f.)Ilowing table, the first two divisions containing only crania 
whose measurements are given at the end, the thiid comprising 


also those described by Sir William Turner, Eritseh,arid others; — 


Wale. 

i’emale. 

All Crania. 

BracliTeeplialic 






Siib-braehyceplialic . 



— 

3-4 

Mosatic-ephalic . . . . . . i 

14-8 

4(^-9 

15 '5 

Siib-cloliehoc^?plialic . . 

4t-4 ' 

27 -3 1 

1 46 5 

Dolichocephalic 

40 7 

31 *8 

31-5 


When the skulls are viewt/d in /ntnua lofu'oJis, the most 
prominent features are the fulness of tlie forehead, the want of 
projection of the face as a vlnde, and more especially of the 
nose, and the fulness and backward projection of the occipital 
region. 

The face is much flattened, tlte nasal bones being almost 
invisible in profile, itnd the alveolar border of the maxilla hut 
slightly projecting, while the incisor teeth aie set in their 
S! lekets scarcelv, if at all, obliipiely. The cliin in the iiiajority 
of instances is weak and receding, while the malar bones, on tlie 
other liand, are voluminous and p^’om incut. This gi’oup would 
appear to be one in which the aJtruhir index of Sir dATlliain 
ITover is not very reliable a^ a lace character, tlie range 91- 
lOT'o being very great, far greater indeed thati th.e variations of 
}»rognathism as estimated by the eye, to whicli almost all Bush 
crania appear ortiioguatlious. 

The mean index for males is 101 -5 and for females 00'2, as 
compared with 06‘3 with a range ol 9 units and 99*8 with a 
range of 5 units, the figures given by Sir William Turner in 
the “ Challenger re[)ort. 

The same ditflculty with regard to the wide range of variation 
of proguathisni in otherwhe tyjiical skulls lui" been noted by 
the" aiithcus of “X'rania Echnica " in the course of their descrip- 
tion of the Hottciitot-Bushman etlaiic group. 

The distribution among the varimis groups is indicated in 
tabular form below: — 



i 

.Afale. 

j Female. 

Orthognathous 


40 

' 46 7 

Mesognathous . . 


2^7 

: 46 7 

Proiitiathous 

. . . . , 

3.1 *3 

6 7 


C/t Akkas, 10()y; Anilamaueso, lu2 , Siciiiau Figiny. Sb i. 
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The profile of tlie forelieafi is in most eases continued by that 
ot the upper part of the nasal bones, the nasioii not being at all 
depiv'^sed, and the glabella only slight, altiiongh superciliary 
1 idges aie lather lutjre plainly marked. Among the inland 
Thushmen, however, the face has a sterner appearance, the 
glalitdla being more prominent and overhanging the root of the 
iios-n while the supeieiliarv ridges are mindi stronger. 

1 he lorehead in all eases is lull and rounded, and tlie sagittal 
curve is verncal for the aiiteiior tliiid of the frontal bone, on 
the average the sub-ceivbral portion contributing in the male 
jid-J and in the female 17 S per cent, of the total frontal curve. 
Among the marked features of the sagittal curve in South 
African races are, firstly, a transverse post-bregmatic concavity 
extending for about a ejuai ter of the length of the parietal bone, 
producing an appearance a,'^ if the head in this region had been 
>iibmitted to annular compressiijii, and, secondly, a wmll-marked 
fiattening ot the curve and ot the cranial vertex in the region 
«<t the ol>elion, both these latter points being pierbaps rather 
]d, liner in Katfir than in Bush skulls. In iiianv calvaria of the 
latter race, there i> a dr-^tinct prominence and bulging out of the 
srpiama of the occipital bone, or it may be or tire whole occipital 
iegi<m. This conditiiui drequentlv associated with wormian 
o^.-^icles along the line of the lanibdoid suture, wdiich are, how- 
ever, almost invariably absent in Bu-«hman crania) is rare 
among Europeans, unusual in the northern Xep roes, present 
Dcca^ionally among the more southerly Bantu-speaking peoples, 
til*, ugh fairly common anmiig tlie Hamitic races. 

Irom the iiiion, which is ]p(.)orly marked, tlie sagittal curve 
pa^:-'**', gently downwards and tonvard.s to the oj)isthioii^ the bone 
in till-' regif.pii being smouth and but slightly marked by muscular 
impie^^ioii-^. 

In the tcdlowiirg talde wull be found the relative measurements 
rif the comixaieiits of thi-^ curve, the lengths of the various 


[)''iti'>ii> i)tMug coiitius^ 

♦ d with tlie total 

sagittal (Uirve { 

^100):— 


Front jil. 

Parietal. 

Oc'cipital. 

MU- 

35 

3.5 m 

29 3 

FemaJe 

35 *2 

34 7 

30 1 


Tlie ratio of the pre-auricular to tlie total horizontal curve 
{ = lOi) is in males 44’4 and in females 4:V0. 


b oii.'^picuous tiMtures in this norma are the well-marked linea* 
t'-'^mp<.»rales. hounding tlie teraiioral fc>ssa and curving round the 
)'■ >>tcrior border of the ])arietal hone to join theinner, the strong 
i‘ost-zygomatie ridge, and the outer, a ridge running oil co the 
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nn^^toid, p'adually l)econiiiig more prominent till it eml:5 at the 
tip of the process. The mastoid process is small, but roughened, 
and strongly marked with an unusually well cut digastric 
groijve. Between the above ridges there passes a narrow, fairly 
deep supra-mastoid groove, running in a curved manner down 
the temporal bone and causing tlie mastoid process to stand out 
with a distinctly greater prominence than one would expect 
iVijiii consideration ot its size almie. This association of a 
prominent supra-mastoid groove with small, well-cut mastoid 
]>rueesses would ap[)ear to be a distinctive feature of the skulls 
of the Bush-Hottentoi ethnic groups, and its presence or absence 
i> a guide of some value in all attempts to decipher the affinities 
i>f the varhnis tribes of South Africa from a study of their 
o s t e<:)logic al char a c t ers . 

In Bush crania the sijuama of the temporal bone is somewhat 
iiattened, but the zygomatic fossa is shallower just below the 
level of the scpiamous suture than aljove it. The tem]M)nd hone 
is separated by a bioad, deep, well-marked groove or gutter from 
the lateral surface of the fr^jiital, which bulges out into the 
temporal fossa, giving an irregular appearance. 

The [)ter:on, except in one ease (which has a fronto-squamosal 
articulation), is of the normal H or X shape, although the 
prc^cess of the great wing of the sphenoid is usually very long 
aiil narrow. In oidy one instance is there a wormian hone in 
this situation, and aiiomalie.'> of articuhitinii of any kind are 
rare. In one skull the lips of the spheno-squaiuous suture 
projec't outwanls as a ridge passing on eitiier side down the 
los'.a, the anterior third of which it converts into a deep gutter. 
Tiie couceptacuhe cerebelli are full and well develo})ed, so that 
most of the skulls rest upon them when placed on the table: 
but in some of the inland Bush crania the mastoid processes 
are of sufficient length to act as supports in this p(>sition in the 
place of the conceptaculie or the occipital condyles. 

The relation of h.mglh to height as seen in this norma is 
expressed hy the altitudinal index 70 Sin the male and 71*2 
in the female, so that the Bush skulk would ujjpear to be ortho- 
cephalic, though on the border-line of chaiiutcephalism, Cf, 
Akkas, 70T ; Andamanese, 77'0 ; Sicilian Bigmy, 77‘:>. 

classifying the crania according to this index, we obtain the 
following table of percentages : — 



Male. 

1 F eniale. 

Ch;ima>ceplmUc . , 

42-3 

: 40-9 

Orthofpph ilic . . 

m-2 

59*1 

Hyp-ieepli.ilie 

11 5 

! 

i 
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Viewed in nmnna ipitalis, the cranium sometimes appears 
pentagonal, with flattened sides, but more often the roof is 
rounded otf in a wide curve. This flatteuino: of the vertex is 
usually Lfiven as a characteristic of skulls of the Bush race. 

The Irr-olthAitujhf iiL‘h\c is 06 in males and Ol'T in females, 
the percentages in the various divisions being— 

Male. j Female. 

6-7 i 21-1 

80 : 31 '6 

13-3 j 47-4 

The relationship of the supra-auricular portion to the total 
transverse curve (= lUOj is in the male GOT and in the female 
6S-5. 

Xtrnnff far'mJl^. — Turiiiii!:: from a stu-ly of the cranium to 
examine the face, there appears at first siglit to be a com]>arative 
uuiformitv thr( aieiKjiit the entire series, which greatly simplifies 
the labour of desciiption ; and although on eh^^er inspection this 
not mitiiely home out, the ditiertmces which appear are tho-e 
of decree rather than of kind. In all tliere is a broad, full 
l‘orejie<id, with distinct fiajiital eminences, prominent exteriral 
angular '[»roCe--e.s, rendered yet more c m^picuuiis by a slight 
(hgires-ioii (»u the bone superior and internal to them, compaia- 
lively large and forwardly projecting cheek-bones, a broa<l, 
de[)re^-e'l no-e, and a ueiierally orthoeiiatlious face, with weak, 
ivceding chin. The orbits as a rule are small and microseme, 
vith stioii._r borders and a wide interoihital space, the latter 
being due to a llattemng and widenilm' of the ascending 
proee'S^es {>( the ma.xillac whieli in thc'^e ciania form part of the 
bmiee as well as ot the side walls of the nose. The na^^al 
bones, nearly tbit fiom side to ^ide and from above downwards, 
are >et at a very oj^Hn aimle to one another, merely serving to 
roof ill the s[ia^'e between the nasal profjesses of the maxiihe 
and not themselves contributing to the prominence of the 
bridge. Tiie >i(le walls of the apertnra ]>yrifoi‘mis (which is 
Very broad compared witli its lieiglit) round otf into the floor, 
and thi> into the anterior surfai.-e of the supmlor maxilla, the 
low'U’ bordt-r being, however, rutlier sharper tlian in the Hotten- 
t ‘ts or West Coast Xf'groes. 

The nasal spine is very weak and inconspicuous, as in all the 
black races of Africa, while the up\ter jaw i< broad and slight, 
vith Very distinct incisive and canine fuss^e. The palate is 
parabolic, and contains in its alveolar border perfectly healthy, 


Akroc-eehalic 
IVfetriocouliuUc ,, 
Xapeino<?^phulie. , 
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thoii^ali frequently niiich-y’orn*(lown teeth. The inainlilde is 
slight ai:d characterised by a roiyuhened and frequently everted 
angle, but especially by a short corcuioid process, the ‘^igmoid 
notch being in consequence remarkably sliallow. Considerable 
variations, however, apart from those due to sex. occur in the 
degree of prominence of the glabella ami superciliary ridges, in 
the prognathism of the maxilla, and in the obliquity of the teeth 
in their sockets. 

Further details are best brought out by a study of the various 
facial hidiees tabulated in order below : — 

Suptrior facial inrhx of Bru(a , — Mean for males, 69*7 ; 
fenudes, 70*2. Cf Hottentots (Lroca), 66*G ; Ivatiirs, 71*7; 
Akkas, 63*7. 

Viper facial index of KuUhiann . — Mean for males, 52*5 ; 
females, 47*0. 

The skulls therefore lie on the border-line between lepto and 
chamaeprosopy, the females being included in tlie latter class 
in greater numbers tlmii the males, in whom tlie face is of u 
somewhat irregular nature. 

The dLstribiition according to a modification of T’rofe^sor 
Kollmann's classiheatioo (in wliich a le])t(>pro-ope nmsocepbaJ 
division not recognised fur European skulls is introduced) is — 




1 

Male. 

Pemale. 

C* } 1 a HI .r p rL>so pe cl ol i o 1 1 o tvp] i a 1 3 



14 3 



C iKim.L-prO'Kpe njesooeplials 



21-4 

3S *5 

ChaHUVpru3(_'pc bnicln rephal'a 



— 

: 7 7 

Le; toprosope ilolicboceplials . . 



21-4 

1 15 4 

Leploprosope iiipsocephals 



3-j "7 

38 '5 

Leptopru>ope bmchyceplials . . 



7*1 



Owing to injuries to the skull, in several cases rendering it 
imp<»ssible to measure the l»i-zygniuati(" bi'eadtli. tlu^ upper facial 
iurfc,i‘ of Virciioic, in which the naso-Mveidar heiiilit is compared 
with the hi-maxilLiry breadth, liecnmes of e<[)ecial intere-t. It 
i'^ in males 05*6 and in females 60*2. Cf true Hottentots, 
<5''^*4 ; Koraiinas, 04*9 ; Ivatiirs, 75*1 ; Angoiiis, 72*7 ; M\*st Coast 
^Negroes, 06*8. 

The re-ults obtained by it> em]»loyment are thus seen to he 
very Collet ii’daiic with tho^e derived friuii the other facial indices, 
with tlic great advantage that it ('an he found for many .skulls 
ill wliich the data for the latter c lunot he obtained. 

The brtL'crkh relatmiis of the f.na^ iire most chearly seen in a 
tahh‘ in vhiili ^aruum diameteis are coiiipared villi the 
opliryo-alveolar height (= lOU) : — 
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t 

I Juffal. MuUr. Maxillarr. 

1 


Male .. 
Feniale 


125 -2 125 *7 108 

137*2 135*9 108 9 


The mean orhitnl is for males TS'o, females 84-9, the 

ram/e in the seridtioii table being 66-95, \\ith maxima at 76 ami 
<S5/yh.>wiiig the comparatively iiiicroserae nature of Bush crania. 
Cf. Hottentots (Brcrcay 84*5; Akkas, 82*9; Andamanese, 01* « ; 
Sieiliaii Pigmy. 88*9. 

The 01 bits aie occasionally asymmetrical, tliere being a differ- 
(Uice of one or two units between the indices on the right and 
left sides respectively. 

Tiie irvUf sln.ovs a range from 48 to 74, xvith an average 
of 60*2 for males and 61'8 for females. Cj\ Hottentots, 5 i *6 ; 
Akkas. 59*4 ; Aialamaiiese, 50*0 ; Sicilian Pigmy, 58*5. 

This intense platyrhinv is very characteristic of Bushmen and 
P>ush intermixtures in Africa. 

The general features and ** cast of countenance'’ of the facial 
skeleton can be (hserved fi’oiu a combined table in which tlie 
facial, orhital, and nasal indices are classitied in accordance with 
P>r< ira’s terniinoh »gy : — 




Male. 


Female. 


Facial. 

Orbital. 

>'asal. 

Facial. 

Orbital. JVasal. 

Microseme .« 

, . 45 *4 

4(3 4 

6 7 

25 

28-6 ~ 

Vle-o-t me . . 

IS 2 

49 4 

2()-7 

m 7 

42 9 

Vlciia.'-eme . , 

. . 3(3 4 

7*1 

0 ( 3*7 

58 *3 

28 -6 100 


The mean naso-iiudar index Oldtield Tlaaiias islU7’l in tlie 
case of males and 105*9 in tliat of females, thus showing tlic 
('ouiia to be platyopic. 

The geimral form cjf the parabolic palate is indicated by the 
subjoined list of indices : — 


Miile. Feniiile. 


StaplivUnic ( Virchow) .. .. .. ..j 70*5 70 3 

I.'r!iruc iFlowei) .. .. . i 111 *1 ; 1(>7 

ta'uUil -It ‘5 ‘ 43-1 
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The innndible is oharacterised by the shortness of tlte C'nr(>n(»id 
and condylar processes and by the narrow, pointed chin, and 
has a mean fjonio-z)/f/ofnntic index of 73*3. C/. Hottentots, 70*7 ; 
West Coast Xegroes, 71*4 ; Kathrs, 74. 

The results of tlie foregoing measurements may be brietly 
summarised by deserib'ng Bush crania as sub-dolicl ocephalie, 
metrioeephalie, orth(»gnathic, mesoseme. jdatyrhine, lepto- 
staphylinic, cryptozygous, and microcephalic. 


II. — Huttciituts. 

The Hottentot race is usually subdivided into three main 
branches : — 

The frur ritotr, who are found on tlie western and soutli’ 
eastern borders of Cape Colony, but in greatest numbers and 
purest strain in Xaiuaqualand and Southern Thiniaralaud : the 
Griqva.^, a mongrel stock with a Hottentot basis inhabiting 
East and West (Irir|ualand at the junction of the Orange and 
Yaal rivers: and tin? K<>r(f or '5ur\'iving in tlir 

valleys of the Upper Orange, Vaal, and Hovlder, and on the 
banks of tlte Central Hart river in British Beehuanaland, the 
triljes on the latter being known as the Koraiinas of Maniusa. 

As far as eraniologieal characters are coucenied, the Koraiinas 
would api'ear be somewhat se] vara ted off from the other 
groups of their ra^^e and to more (.dosely re-^emble the Kafhr=?, 
with wliom they liave been in contact for a long time, wliile 
the Western Hottentots have only in C[ture recent times conie 
into collUi<nr with the eastern and central divisions oi: the 
Bantu-speaking peoples Ly the migration westwards of the 
Ba-Hangwato Beehnaiias. tlieir pievious relations liaving been 
solely with the Ova-Hpo and Ova-Herreio tribes. 

The hill Hamara^ a])pear to be intminediate btdwi‘en the 
Bushmen and the true Kama Hottentots, hut as yet specimens 
for a more detailed study of the populations of tliis part ot 
Africa are not availal de. 

No hanl and fa^t dividing line can be drawn from craiiio- 
logical evidence between the Hottentots and the Bushiueii on 
tlie one liand and the negroid ra-'es on the other, various 
tiansitional forms 1.>eing tound : but in the true Hotieiitots 
Bushman character^ nn doubt cdlv predomimde. This agrees 
jterfectly with tlie descriptions of flaltou in his •‘Tropical South 
Africa, where he says, “The Nanmpua Hottentot is simply 
the reclaimed and somewhat civilised Bushman, just as the 
Oeilams re pres mt the same raw material under a slightly 
higher degree of ])olish. Not only are they id,entical in feature^ 
and language, but the Hottentot tribes liave been and still eon- 
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tinue to be lecruited from tlie Bushmen. Therefore when I 
say Ocrlaiii, Hottentot, or Bushman, the identically same yellow, 
tlat-im^cd, woolly-haired, clicking individual must he CMUjjured 
up in the mind of the readm', dhieiing only in diit, scpuiloj-, and 
nakedne-s accordino to the term employed/’ 

Indeed, but for the fact that some of the Hottentot skulls 
show transitional characters towards the Xegroes, especially to 
the tr:l>es of the dir>tricts around the great lakes, and that 
the Korannas present some still imu'e distant resemblances to 
the Katiiis. the osteological relics of this race would not deserve 
a separate de^evi]ition. 

For the purposes of this paper, I have examined twenty-two 
crania, com[)Usiug specimens from all tiie various subdivisions 
of the Hottentot race, in the Anatomical IMuseum at Cainbridge, 
ill the British IMuseum, and in the collections of the Boycd 
College of Surgeons. Tiieir distribution is clearly indicated by 
the headinus of the table of nieasuremcuits. 

A distinctive feature of Hottentot as contrasted with Bush 
ciaiiia is the greater capacity, whicdi is on the average 1420 c.c. 
in male and 1310 c.c. in feniale skulk, giving a mean capacity 
of 130o c.c. for true Hottentot.-, which thus fall into the meso- 
cephalie division. 

The hgiires for Korannas are somewh.at higher, viz., 1455 c.c. 
Cf. Katlir, 1520 c.c.: AVest Coast Xegro, 1420 c.c.; Central 
Lakes Xegro, 1430 c.c. ; Chi ruse, 1425 c.c. 

\ iewed in norma rerheoh^^ true Hottentot crania are of 
comparatively small size and oval in outline, hut tho-^e of the 
Koiaiina aie somewhat aiuerioily elongated. Mr^si of the skulls 
are cryptozygous, hut in those of the latter subdivision both 
iues<,>zyguiis and plaenozygous forms are met with. There is 
as a rule a coii-iderahle degree of pi\>gnathism, whicli may be 
promiiieiit ill this norrua. Viewed in norma occipitalis, the 
skull ]U‘esents a pentagonal form, vith the vault, however, in 
many cases rruinded oil into a srmiewliat battened arch, this 
latter eoiiditi<ai being met with in the Korannas, while ii'iiiid- 
sagittal keel is more common among tlie true Hottentots. 

Ill ni'i'iiin latcrol i>, characteri''tic Bu-hinaii featuies appear in 
all Hottentot .-kuils, the battening of the face, e-pecLilly in 
the regiiUi of the nose, the [)roiiiiiienee and size of the malar 
bones, the fulness of the forehead, the b.itteiiing of the veitex, and 
the dee[> supra-m.i'^tt'id grcjove being espta.ially iiotice.thle. The 
degree of ]»rognathism vaiies condderaMy, hut i- more marked 
in the XaiiuKpu th<au in tlie Kuaiiiuc In true Hottentot 
skulls tlmp *st-hregniatic comjavity of the -agiital curve k very 
couspieii aiy anKnintiug to annular <leformation, 

tliU.s reiideiing tae aitibcial oiigia ot the ioruier cou<htioii very 
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probable. An occipital renflemcnt is less frequent than in Bush 
crania. The liiiecC temporales are plainly marked especially 
at tlieir terminations, but the temporal fossa as a rule is but 
small. 

The zyLTomatic arches are some^Ahat variable in size, but 
usually strone: and prominent, a C(aiLlition which is con elated 
with the roueliiiess and eversion of the angle of the mandible 
as well as with the wearing down of the teeth in the older 
skulls. The mastoid processes are usually small, but roughened 
and very sharply cut, this being less marked in tribes which 
have for a long time been in contact witli the Southern Bantus. 
Tn most ca'^es the ptenrm is of the normal H shape, but in three 
there are Iron to- temporal sutures, and in many the process of 
the great wing of the sphenoid is very ir arrow. Wm-iniaii 
bones in this situation are not unconiinun, and in a considerable 
number, including all tlie Korannas, seveinl such bones are 
found in the S(|uamous suture. The plate of the temporal 
bone is bulged out in this region, so that the transverse diameter 
below the suture exceeds that at the lower ]>order of the paiietal, 
the tem}»oral fossie being corre^puiuliugly sliallow at tijis level. 

Viewed in norraa f acini the characteristic width and lack 
of projection of the face are at once seen. The battening is 
due to the great prominence of the ^ oluminons malar bones, 
and the variations observed in this norma aie due to ditlerences 
in the dep^h and distinctness of the iiifra-oiliitcd fossa", whicli 
are much more conspicuous in the true Hottentot than in tlie 
Koranna crania, tiius showing the mnch gi eater resemblance of 
the former to those of Bushmen, The iiiterrabital distance is 
always considerable, and is iUie to the hreadth of the ascending 
processes of the maxilhe. The na^^al hones are usnally of 
moderate size, but are battened and lie in the same plane, 
(fonsiderahle difterences, liowever, occur in tlieir si i ape, some 
skulls having them oi‘ about e([ual widtli from above down- 
wards, wliiie in others they are much narr(U\ er in the middle 
of their length tlian at the nation or their free extremity. In 
proble only the lower eiuls of the na^al bones aj>pear, the upper 
portions being hielden beneath the inaxiilaiy processes. In 
some cases the battening goes so far that the pi iiies of the 
superior surfaces of the na^al bones on either side form a 
re-entrant angle with one anr^ther. The ap^utiira lyriformis is 
very short and broad, the boor being rounded off, tliougli in 
some cases preiiasal fossie, or simian gron\'es, are to be found. 

The nose is jdatyrhine, but not so markedly so as in Bushman 
(uania. The forehead is of moderate width, very full and 
vertical, the frontal eminences irsiially fusing across the mid- 
sagittal line, tlie glabella is very slight, but the sup)ereiliarv ridges 
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uFtinct, neitlier being quite so well luarkL'd as in the Lush r\ce. 
The orbits are large and usually mesoseme, but considerable 
variations in sha})e are to be found in an exainiiuitiuii of this 
series of skulls. 

The alveitlcir ])re(‘e^ses are rounded and in many cases project- 
ine but the marked prognathisuiof the H-Jttentot is mo-tly dental, 
the sockets for the incisor teeth being s-u S(.miewhat obli(pieiy. 
The ]kilate is parabol c, but in some crania its shape appi caches 
the ellip-e. In tlie true Hottentots the mandible is compara- 
tively slight, with a high svinphysial border, ^>hort condylar and 
coroiKjid proces-m^, a rather >hallo\v sigmoid fossa, a narrow, 
pointed chin, and frequently an everted angle, in all of which 
chaiaot-ii'^tics they are intermediate between the Bushmen and 
the Negroes of the great lakes. The mandible of the Koranna, 
oil the other hand, is strong ami massive, with long coronoid 
I'rucesses, deeper sigm(jid fossec, higher alveolar processes, much 
better maiked muscular inqn'essioiis, and a broad, square, 
powerful chin, in all of which features it closely resembles the 
mandibles of Kathr and Zulu skulls. 

The molar teeth are larue and well foimed, considerably worn 
down in skuiF bevond middle aue.but in all cases well implanted 
and perfectly heed thy ; the incisors, wliieii are small, round, 
thiedv, and tiuncated, show in many cases signs of having been 
filed down. 

All the featuies of the skull are in accordance with the 
<Ie''cri})ti*-Ui given by l^r. Williamioii of some preserved 
Hottentot heads mov in tlie iiiuseuiu of the Army Medical 
.School at Netlny. but formerly at Fort ihtt, Chatham: — 

'‘The head i> broad and stiiuiie, the face broad and flat ; the 
forehead straiebt and wAi aiclied; the ears are placed far 
back <>11 tlie bead, the distance from them to the j'rominent 
cheek-beiies being Vary great : tlie malars >tand forwards and 
ontwanl'^. and with the long, iianow. j)oiiitcd chin nearly form a 
triaiigbm the brtaidth betwe^ui the eyes i> great, and tlune is 
.=^carcely any ]>eTceptible biibue to the mrse ; the nostrils are 
small au'l (leiaes^ed, the greatest diameter being in the trans- 
verse direction.’' 

1 he cianial sutnns us a rule sinqile, hut sometimes ]>ass 
without any iiittrmediate stages to a condrtion of foliation. 
( hdv oiia >kull imno]>ic. 

M ormi.in boues are irot unconrinon, but an os epactale is 
exceedingly mre. 

The following are the details of the examination, the Hottentot 
crama iMuim compai.Ml in all casas wuh tlm^-of Katfir^, Negroes 
f ^irn.ts [uiiicipally Lnnsi>tiug < >t a seri>*s sent to the 

J>iitish Mu^ mm from Nya.mlaml bN S,i R. IF Johustoii, which 
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I hope to describe fully at some future date), and with a collection 
from various districts of Xorth-west Africa, extending from the 
(ramhia to the Gold Coast, compo^jed chiefly of Ashantis and 
Dahomans. 

Some comparisons with Chinese crania are inserted on account 
of Barrow's ingenious, though futile, hypothesis of the Asiatic 
origin of the Cape Hottentots. 

The ccphnlic inde.c has a range from 66 to 79, wdth a mean of 
T2'7 for males and 7-'>*9 for females, as compared with Katiir, 
72*3; Anyanja, 73; West Coast Xegro, 73*2 : Chinese, 78*8. 

The elistribution in the various divisions is — 



Hottentots. 

Kafiirs 

Central 
Lakes DLtriet 
Negroes. 

West 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Dolirhoeej^liaiic. . 

62-1 

77 *8 

78 2 

62*8 

Sub-dolicliocephalic 

34*5 

IB '7 

14-5 

22*3 

Mesaticephalic . . 

3-4 

5 ‘6 

5 -5 

9 

S ub-brach yeeplialic 

— 

— 

1 -8 

5 

Braehyceplialic . . 


— 

— 

‘8 

thus indicating the 

intense do 

lichocephalism of all the black 

races of Africa. 





The length-height, or alfitnclvnal inch: 

e, is in the average male 

71*2 anel in the fenicde 71*5, as 

contras 

ted witli Koraiina, 70*1 : 

Kattir, 71*3 ; Anyanja, 72*9 ; 

CJi ines 

e, 75*2 ; and 

with the 

following distribution : — 







Central 

^est 

1 

Hottentots. 

-CaiErs. 

Lakes Di>triet 

C\>a.t 




Negroes. 

Negroes. 

Cliamsecejdi.ilic . . •. 

35-1 

13 9 

25 

12 1 

Ortliocephalie . . , . , 

50 *S 

oo •»> 

53-8 

30 *5 

Hypsicopliahc . . 

8‘1 

30 0 

21-2 

48*4 


The l>rradt]i~]n i>fht inR / is of greater interest as a uuide to 
ethnic relatioii<lup. Heaii tor iiiale^, 97'4 : females, 9o*8. Cf, 
Koramia, 94*7 : Kafrir, 987; Anyanja. 101*7: C/u/e.v, 103; 
Sicilian Ihumv, 107 ’4. 

Classifying this index accoiding to BrocaV divi-ioii^, we find — 

T 2 
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Hottentots. 

Raffirs. 

Central 

Lakes 

Xegroes. 

West 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Tapeinoceplialic 

. . ' 21-9 ! 





7-1 

Merriocephalic 

31-2 ; 

37 '5 

23 4 

23-8 

Akroeephalic .. 

46-9 j 

62 5 

76 6 

69 


The forehead is full, hut the glabella only slight, the pro])Ortiou 
of the suloeerebral to the total fiuntal curve being 16*9 in the 
true Hottentet as against 19T in the Koraima. 

The distribution of the sagittal curve amongst its rarious 
components obtaining in African races is indicated in the 
following table : — 

Frontal, Parietal, j Occipital. 


True Hottentot 

, , 


37 

33 1 

29 -9 

Kor inna 



34-3 

35 ’-5 

30-1 

Bushman 

, , 


3o 

35-6 

29*3 

KaiHr . . 

, , 


35-2 

33-2 

31*6 

Central Lakes Regro. . 



35 

35*1 

29 6 

West Coast Megro .. 



33 9 

35*1 

31 

Applying similar 

comparisons 

to Other curves, we 

hnd — 


Relation of supra- [ Relation of pre- 
auricular to total , auricular to total 
transverse curve. ■ horizontal curve. 


True Hottentot 

. . . . 1 69 

47*7 

Koranna 

.J 67*2 

45 6 

Bu'hinan 

69*7 

4-1*2 

Kaffir . . 

. . I 6S *4 

47*5 

Central Lakes Kegro 

. C 60 1 1 

47 *7 

Weat Coast Keiiro 

. . .. 1 67 *7 

\ \ 

44*9 

The mean iqrpci 

\faf wl indices are as follows 

: — 


Upper Facial 

Ujiper Facial 


(Broca). ; 

(Kollinanii). 


True Hottentot 


! 

69*4 

52 1 

Koranna 

, , 

•• 

7<) 2 

50*2 

Kaffir . . 


• • j 

71*7 

53*3 

Anyanja 


* • i 

70*8 

52 

We^t Coa^t Kegro 

. ♦ 

.•1 

7i *5 

48*9 

Sicilian Piinny 

•• 


— 

( 

j 43 
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The distribution of the crania is — 



l 


Central 

i 

"West 


Hottentots. 

Kaffirs. 

Lakes 

Negroes. 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Chamseprosope 

36 'S 

3S ' 5 

20 

46-7 

Leptopro5ope . . 

,.l 63-2 1 

i ! 

61 • 5 

SO 

1 53 -3 


It is found that male Hottentots are distinctly more lepto- 
prosopic than the females. 

The orbital inJcj: shows a range from 72 to 100, with maxima 
on the sedation curve at 79 and 86 and a mean of 8 6 '7 for males 
and 88T for females. Cf. Ivallir, 83'G ; Anyanja, 8S'3 ; West 
Coast Xegro, SIT ; Chinese y 89-9. 

The mean nasnl haJex in the case of the males is 56 and in that 
of the females 59, with a range of sixteen units 49-67- Cf 
Kattir, 55 T ; Anyanja, 57‘3 ; West Coast Xegro, 61 A; Chincsey 
49'8, showing the intense platyrhiny of the Hottentots, who in 
this respect are infeiior only to the Bu.shmen. 

As befoie, the general characteristics and harmony of the face 
are indicated in the subjacent combined table : — 


t 

® Hottt-ntotc. 


Kaffirs. 


Cenn-al We'^t Coast 

Xogroe=, I Xe^’oes. 



c 



Orbital. 

"A 

2 

1 

A 


Orbital 

Nasal 

Microseme ...i 

] 

22 ’2 31-3 , 



9-1 

23*1 



j 9-3 ’ 

15 *7 ^ 

! 



16-7 

26*3 

1-3 

Me^so-enie ... 

! 27 8 ' 31 4 

25 

IS -2 

.50 

20 ’S 

- 

39-2 ' 

24-1 ! 

S*3 

40-4 

23 *2 

ilega-eme ... 

' r.o ' 34*3 

i i i 

75 

’ 72-7 

26 -9 

79*2 

1 

j 90-6 

45 2 

75 9 

75 

33-3 

! 

1 

75 


The riln-ular imlex sIkuvs a range f]'om 88 to 110, with a max- 
imum in the seriation curve at 102, the mean index for males 
being 101‘9 and for females 100 3. Cf Korannas, 102 ; Katiirs, 
99’8 : Anvaiijas, 100*9; West Coast Xegroes, 99*9; Ciiinesey 99. 
The distribution observed on classitication is — 


j 

Hottentots. ; 

Kaffirs. 

Central 
Lakes District 
Negroes. 

West 

Coast 

Negroes. 

Prognathic 

33'3 

37*5 

i 41-3 1 

50 

Mesognathic 

50 

20*2 

47 *8 1 

38 

Orthognathic 

16-7 

33*3 

' 10 -9 . 

12 
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The parabolic palate has a mean sfrrplDjlinir inrh-c of 71*2 for 
both «5exes, a mean uranh- itaJ*r, male 111*5 and female 109*9, 
and a d fatal iadeo, of 41*5 in the male and 43*5 in the female 
skulls. 



Staplivlinio. 

Uranic. 

Dental 

Komnna , . * . . . 

! 

. . 79 *0 i 

ns‘9 

41*6 

Kail’i* 

OS *5 i 

LlO-7 

42 5 

AnViir ja . . 

es -o i 

111 : 

42 -3 

tVe?t Coast Xegro 

60-7 

109-7 

43-9 


The .e'reat flattening of the nasal region of the face is clearly 
indicated in tlie table showing the naso-malar indices of the 
various raceb : — 


True Hottentot . . 



107'1 

Koranna . . 



lOo-l 

Kaffir 



luti 

Anvanja . . 



107-2 

West Coast Xegro 

• « 

« * 

iut;-4 


all thus falling into tlie platvopic subdivision. 

Summing up the results of tlie foregoing classifications, the 
true Hotfeutot skull may be briefly de.'^cribod as dolicho- 
cephalic, akrooephalic, leptoprosopic, inesoseme, platyrhine, and 
leptOitaphyli nic. 


III. — Genf.raJ Con f I umo n s, 

A survey of the foivgoing measurements and of tlie tables of 
serlations show<; that the Ihisiimen piviprr are in most of their 
features clearly separated off from the sunounding black races. 
Tiie Hottentot'^', on the other hand, are seen to be iuterinediate 
in their characters. 

The rf'phidir and rdfifadinnl indices present monoinor[fliic 
curves with no special features of inteivst, the summit botli 
cur\es being at about the same po'.itioii in all the Afiican 
race^. 

The curve of tlie hrradfli-Jirhjltf- indicias is dinnu’pfiiic, the 
first focus of regression ])eing at a low index both in H(dteiitots 
and J>U'>hiuen, a position in which the curves for other African 
races show no elevation. 

The second focus corresponds to the commencement of the 
li^e in the cur\e anK>ng the Kaffir and Xegro trilies, ami may 
peihaps he taken as an indication cf some'racial intermixtnre. 
Ihis seems clear in the Hutteiituts, wlio&e second focus more 
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nearly corresponds to the summit of the curve in the case of 
Xeg roes from the Central Lakes’"; in the Hottentots the curve 
continues with a gradual descent for some little distance. 
However, the abrupt cessation of this curv^e in the ease of the 
Bushmen throws considerable doubt on this interpretation, and 
would indicate that such racial intermixture, if it occurred at 
all, must have been at an early period. Although male and 
female indices are tabulated together in this seriation, the 
dimorphism of the curve is due to racial, and not sexual, 
iniiuences. 

This index almost completely destroys the comparison drawn 
by Williamson between the Bushman and Ashanti crania, the 
former imdining towards tapeinocephalism, while the latter are 
very akrocephaUc. 

The seriation (.if the ulrcohrr indices is of greater interest. 
The curve constructed from Lhish crania is dimoiphic, wuth 
maxima at 97 and 102, while that for Hottentots is moinj- 
morphic, with a maximum at 102. The first focus of regression 
in the curve f(jr Bushmen is at a lower index than appeals 
among other Afih-an races, and agrees with the usual descrip- 
tion of such skulls as orthognathous ; the second focus cor- 
responds with the maximum of the curve anion a the Xegroes 
from the shores of Lake Xyassa, but it is less than the 
maximum for Xegroes from the north -wo'-t coast. This curvo 
indicates resemblances between the Bushmen and other pigmy 
races, tlie tir>t maximum coi re-ponding to the mean alveolar 
index of the Luroptan pigmies, w'hile the second approaches 
tliat of the Xegrillos of the Central Airicau fore-ts. The 
greater prognathi.-m of the Hottentots separates tl.em from the 
Kailir tribe.- in contjct witli them to the south-east, and con- 
stitutes a point of ivsembhuice with the Xegroes of the lake 
districts. 

That ^ucli a relatirmslni* should exi^t is very probable, a- the 
loose stone he.ips which mark tlie track of the HottentiUs are 
to ]m.‘ tbniid far to tin* north of the Zambesi river, and Andeisson 
deseri])e- wandering tribes A Bushmen in the extreme north 
of Damaialainl, wln/re they must f(.u' a long tiim* have been 
clo.se iieigiibours of the central group of Bantu-speaking peoples. 
Some of the skulls from tril.-es inhaliituig the we-tein .-hoies 
of Lake Xya-sa are alnetst indistinguishable from thu-e of 
Hottentots from Caipe b’olonv. There art' a number of races 
inhabiting a -trip of country extending from the great lakes to 
the Zambesi distinguished by progualhous and hypsisteiiodoli- 
choeeplialic skulls. Tliese race- are separated from the sea 
on the one side by the iMakua, Hozamhi^iue. and Ivatlir tribe-, 
vho are taju'iinj'.eplialic and le-s piogiiathous, although pie- 
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senting the same degree of dolichocephalism, and on the other 
by Ova Heirero and Bangala tribes, of wliese craniulogical 
features, which appear to resemble those of the Kaffirs of 
Xatal, we know but little. 

The seiiationof tlie orlitoJ index separates off the Bush as the 
only maikedly mic-roseinc Afih an race, and shows that it is 
most nearly approached in this respect by the Xegroes of the 
Slave Coast. 

The dimorphism of this curve is due to sexual influences, the 
female skulls being nioie inegaseme than the male. 

The curve of the aay// index is inonomor]diic, the maximum 
l.*eing at 02 in the Bu^lnneu, while in the Hr.ttentots there is a 
tendency to group round 5o, an index which corresponds with 
the inaximuiii for tribe-s from the lake districts. The Bush 
races aie thus s>:-en to he the most platyrhine in Africa, bnt to 
be apprc'ached in this respect, as Williamson has pointed out, by 
the Ashantis 

The Bushmen of South Afiica theiefore a])pear to he 
characterised by certain specific features, and not to very 
closely resemble any other race. 

The first theory as to their origin was that propounded by 
Barrow in his ‘'Travels in Southern Africa/’ published in 1801. 
He considers that tlie Bush races might have arisen as the 
(iffspiing of Chinese sailois wrecked on the Mozamhirpie coast. 
To su[)port this hypothesis he mlices certain resemblances 
between the Bushmen and ^Mongolians, and observes that the 
upper lid of tlie eve of a real Hottentot, as in that of the 
Chinese, was rounded off into the lower on the side next the 
no-e. In his "Travels in China” Bairow goes on to remark; 
■’Further ohNervati(ms Iuia’c continued me in the stiiking degi-ee 
of resemblance between tliem. Their ])]iysieal features agree 
ill almost every point ; the foiiii of their peisons, the smallness 
of their joints and extremities, their colour and features, tlieir 
voices, and particularly their singularly shaped eye.” Bairow, 
it should l)e observed, d<ies not distiugui-h between Hottentots 
and Bu^limen, describing these nomad peo]»les as “true ahorC 
gines of South Africa, uimiixed with any other trihe.” 

This view as to tlie ^liiue^e oriuin of tlie Buslnnen received 
«uY>]»oTt from Knox in 1x24. and in I.ger years from Lampiey, 
who, after pointing out =;ome sliglit resemblmices between Chinese 
and Hottentot skulls in his possession, continued his comparison 
on ethmdogical grounds. 

This liVpothesis was without difficulty refuti^l by Desmoulins, 
a> in their general featuies these races present no resemblanct\s. 

It is, however, worthy of note that Williamson in his 
description of the Busli crania at Chatham, bile disclaimim*- 

O 
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all views as to their Chinese affinities, compares them ^^ith 
Malays. 

A more useful comparison is with the Negrillos of the . 
equatorial forest zone in Africa and with the pigmy races 
recently described in Europe. 

.Sir William Flower in his memoir on the Akkas shows many 
points of resemblance between them and the Bushmen, and 
notes that their skulls conform more to the type of the African 
Xegro than to that of any other race. 

Prognathism, platyrhiiiy, elongated, narrow palate, and large 
teeth, all characteristic of the Xegro, are exaggerated in the 
Akka. The last three characters are also found in the skulls of 
Bushmen, while the extremes of prognathism recorded for the 
latter exceed those found in the Akkas, although their mean 
alveolar index is considerably the smaller. A special feature of 
the Akka skull is the micioseme orbit, which is also character- 
istic of Bushmen. 

The oblong oval skull, the vertical forehead, and well-marked 
supra-mastoid groovus are equally noticeable in buth races. 

Descriptions of the appearance of the Xegrillos vary some- 
what, but Heriiiaiin vnii Wis.>mami in the narrative of his 
second journey thmugh Equatorial Africa descriljes the Batwa of 
the forest zone south of the Cell go, who are probably of the 
same race as the Akka, as remimling him strmtglv of portraits 
of the Bushmen of Cape Colony. Du Cliaillu describes a pigmy 
race, the Obongo, in Asliiraland, as of a liglit brown colour, and 
somewhat resembling the Bushmen. 

Oil the whole it seems probable that the Xegrillos and 
the Bushmen are allied, the former either having taken lefuge in 
the almost impenetrable forest when thenuru^^h of the conquer- 
ing Bantu Katllrs swept the Bushmen to the south, or else having 
penetrated therein before this iiiva:^ion, and so being uiiafrected 
by it. Tlie principal objectitui to such a view is that the 
pheiioiueiiou of .“^teatopygia has as yet not been described 
among the Xegrillu races. Dr. Junker imh-ed (leiiiiitely states 
that among the W<jcluui tliis feature is never found. 

The comparison of the Bushmen and th^‘ European pigmies is 
rendered the more interesting on account of the statuette from 
the neolithic station at Bra-sempony which represents tlie race 
of that time as steatopygous. 

In Europe remains of a pigmy race have been found in 
neolithic strata at Schaafhauseii, and in Sicily and Sardinia a 
small race still surviving was discovered by ITofessors Ivoll- 
mann and Sergi. Professor Sergi considers that tlie pigmy 
races came to Europe in neolithic times, hut that they present 
no Xegrito affinities. 
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Ou examining together the skulls of Bushmen and of a 
Enrop.Mu pigmy, a few interesting points of comparison may, 
however, he noticed. The Enr(>pean skulls are rather smaller. 
The cranial capacity of a skull from Schaafhausen described by 
Professor IvolliuaTin is 1207 c.c., w'hile that of a Sicilian pigmy 
in the VesalLinum at Basle is lOoO c c., the average capacity of 
Bii^h crania being 1380 c.c. If a well-tilled Bushman skull be 
selectei fur comparison the cranial outline as seen in norma 
ct'dirnlls is similar in tlie two cases. The zygomatic arches ary 
however, relatively wider in the European pigmy skull, which is 
jdneuuzyg'.uis, while in the Bush crania the crvptozyguus 
condition usually obtains. 

Viewed in normn lafrrfflls, well-marked double lineai tempo- 
rales, a small mastoid, strong zygomatic arch, and post-zygoniatie 
ridge with a slight siipra-mastoid go.iove, are to ho noticed in the 
skull of the Sicilian pigmy, as in that of the Bushman. These 
features, it inav l)e reinaiked, are not found among the 
Andamanese or the Xegritos of Malaysia. In the pigmy the 
forehead is full aub veitical, the nasal bones are inconspicuous 
in prohle, and the face is superi<n*ly ortliogiiathoiis, all of these 
features being aBo eharact eristic of tlie Bush races of South 
Afi iea. 

In (Lnrina pfciiiih there are also several points of resemblance, 
such as the wid^^ interorbital space, the j»roniiuent, forwaidly 
projecting lualars, the deep infra-oibital foss.e, the marked 
platvrbiiiv, and chaiiiagu'osope natuie of the face. 

The nose in the Sicilian pigmy is the most platyrhine in 
Eurupe. ]»ut difiers from that <jf the Bushmen and the negroid 
races geiierallv m the greater ]uumiiiimce of the bridge and 
tlie sharjMU' cbi-5ullin^^ (_>f the lower iM.n’der and tioor, altliough the 
guiimal shape nt the apeitura pyriforuus is not very dissimilar 
in tile two euSeS, 

Tlie ce[)]iali<‘, facial, oibitai, and nasal indices of tlie two races 
agree very well; but the European pigmy is sharply distinguished 
from his Afiican brr)tber by tlie possession of a very akio- 
cephalic skull, a feature never found among the r>uslimen. 

Fur tlie prt‘^ent I can only ^ay that the data seem to me too 
insutiieieiit to enable the aftinities of the various pigmv races to 
be elearlv duuion-ti ated or to ,ibow of luuLdi signiheaiiLe being 
attached to any appaieiit leseuiblaiices. 
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Fig. 1. — A 'onna facial's of adult male Bushman. 
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,, 3. — yornia fariahs of adult male “True” Hottentot. 

,, 4. — yonna latirahs of the same without lower jaw. 

The photographs are of skulls in the Armv Medical Museum 
at Xetley Hospital. 


P.S. — Since the above was written I have been enabled by the kind permission 
of the authorities to examine the collection of Bush and Hottentot crania in tlie 
Army Metliial Museum at A'etley. These skulls chlfer in no important respects 
from th' se previj isly described. A talle of their measurements and indices 
appended, but they have not been included in the averages and scriation?. 
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119 

i 122 

127 

12*1 

131 

126 

130 

129 

120 

129 

1 -1 

T 26 

131 


119 

124 

135 

' 130 

126 

125 

L 2 S 

122 

IIS 

112 

in 

121 

12 3 

'27 

115 

119 

60 

72 

69 

1 59 

61 

60 

; 65 

6 S 

61 

74 

nO 

.78 

71 

t t > 

71 

> 

109 

118 

IIS 

1 lOS 

100 

110 

113 

111 

114 

120 

114 

111 

M *> 

ill 

11" 

1 21 

356 

369 

372 

i 2»60 

353 

359 

372 

359 

362 

361 

345 

.'355 

T' > 

.,31 

.956) 


292 

392 

298 

1 295 

289 

288 



295 

292 

290 

279 



»2 

; u 

— 


130 

A 19 

433 

421 

415 

415 

' 

435 

42.5 

410 

103 



127 

112 

— 


245 

241 

235 

j 222 

232 

1 210 



235 

23 S 

232 

228 

— 

2 19 

210 

— 


.504 

508 

1 513 

j 497 

494 

198 


4 t '9 

595 

.luO 

191 

— 

5'96 

t '-5 




iNDicrs. 


Tength-hreadtli 
T>ength-hciglit 
Breadth-height 
Epper fA( lal ( Kollmann) 

L pper fa' lal ( 

Total facial (Kollmann) 

I’otal tacial ( Ero<*a) . . 

Maxillary taeial 

tJrhit.d 

Na.-al 

Palatal Otapa\anic).. 

(^uranic) 

Alve.dar 

Dental . . 

Naso-malar .. .. .. 

Froiii o-zygomati.* 
i^lep'uanio-zygMjuatic 

; Avliniiiiiim frontal breadtli-iuaxi- 

1 .. i ni'i’h bi’t'adtli 

Keiat Ion'S t>- ^ i i i.i • 

Bi-?tepnaiuo bivadth-maximum 

-n- , 1 bre.mrh 

’ JL tt'riou iTCaiitu -maximum breuiitli 
^ A-terrm hreadrh-maximum breaJtii 
.'Suh-t n*ebral-total frontal .. ,, 

I Frontal-total sagittal .. ,, 

ReUt i. ms J 

0>,-ipin.i-totaUagittal 
Curves ' Pre-Aurc "dar-total horizontal 
l^Supra-uLuicular -t«'tal traii'-vorn'' 


Relations 

of 

Curves 


breadt Ii-maxi- 


breadth-muximum 


^^2 4 77 

7S'7 8-t 
75 S3 

17 2 22 


8 

76 -1 

69 -4 

71 2 

75 *3 





7 1 7 

3 






95 ‘5 

lo5 '5 

97 8 

99 2 

2 

48-3 

60 ‘ 7 

4‘.> *6 

52 -s 

1 

66 *1 

79 ‘5 

6i> 5 

tN - I 


83 T 

— 

— 

— 


99 *2 

— 

— 

— 


62 '6 

78 -7 

67 

69 1 


71 1 

94-7 

86 *8 

9 } *3 

‘'1 

6’0 

62 '2 

60 

62 

1 

770 

68 

sO *9 

t)3) '3 

1 

115 *7 

i tj.l '5 

119 '2 

121 *6 


loo 

ltd 

1**2 *1 

Os *9 


ll't 

42 -6 

— 

— 

7 

no 

107*2 

197 *7 

b.i6. 1 


93 *2 

90 *6 

s5 *5 

95 -1 

6 

9.3 '2 

82 1 

8.5 5 

OO 1' 

5 

72 0 

69 -3 

75 *6 

72 '5 


S2 ‘1 

75 ' 6 

s.l 

8-L '7 

7 

71 6 

79 5 

74-1 

81 7 

- 

S2*l 

so 3 

— 

8l 


h> 5 

17 *7 

21*4 

15*1 

<9 

36 

34 *5 

35 2 

35 1 


35 '7 

31*8 

31-1 

3 1 


28 -.3 

30-6 

30 • 1 

3il 9 

- 

17 

-12 *2 

— 

17 *1 

6 

69 ’6 

69*1 

— 

b7 



7s 

78 

79 * 

71*9 

‘.9 i' 

68 2 

7-5 '( 

9.5 5 

S' ► ( , 

87 *1 

95 

46 7 

— 

51 *7 

— 

68 


66, '9 

— 

— 




— 

6,1 

— 

70 *1 

70 


■",1 ' 

S3 *8 

81 • 

6 s 3, 

t'i 

60 

t).5 • 

7.1 5 

^ : ' 

73*9 

71 * 

116 7 

— 

b»7*7 

116 • 

b'2 1 

1 ' ’ I ' 

103 *3 

1 >6 * 

n 7 

— 

48 



lo-; .! 


101*2 

loi* 

9.1 1 

— 

90 *2 



86 *9 

— 

84*7 

— 

76} -9 

( ' ' 

67 *4 

66 *J 

79 1 

s 5 

74 *1 


76 9 

7 

71*9 

75 

^7 .1 


70 *3 

so 

2» > 

i: 

16*7 

14 * 

.',5 9 


34 s 

33* 

32 *6' 

0 

32 2 

34* 

31 5 


33 

32 * 

17 I 

1 > 

b; *4 



6s '7 

7' * 7 

07 




s 122*7 
U7 S 


lOS 





— 

lu4 *5 

— 

— 

— 

102 *7 

~ 

— 

— 

73 -8 

66 2 

72*1 

75*4 

87*7 

so 6 

79-1 

84*1 

so 

66 9 

i t 2 

si 

76 2 

71 S 

— 

75 *4 

11 *2 

11 *9 

2*.' *6 

— 

36 '2 

3 1 0 

36, -s 

— 

33 '2 

34 0 

32 *3 

— . 

30 -.5 

:3 • -5 

3, 1 9 



4t‘ *2 

13 -3 





70*7 

73 8 

— 

— 
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MEASUREMENTS Ob' MANDlliLE IN ]\ULL1MET1!ES. 


202 E. Shkl'bs.vLL— CV'/,;.’;/ ,,j Aji'u-a L’liAt Huici. 




The Capjd Language as no><‘ spjhn in Do:MrxiCA, West 
Indies. Joseph Xuma ILvt, St. Kitts, West Indies, 
February, 1897. 


Opthogeaitiy. 

Five of the vowel sounds used in these illustratiiuis of tlie Carih 
language are those of the Italian, viz., a, e, i, o, u. A sixth is 
that of a short u and corresponds to tlie^ vowel as it is 
pronounced in the French word vu : c/j., sasu = a bird. A 
seventh is the short t pronounced as in the English si/i and 
found in such words as idliaa “ I am, in which the second i 
is so lightly sounded that the third syllable may be omitted in 
conversation and the verb become 

Whenever two or more V()wels are in contact each is 
pronounced separately. 

The consonants have more or less the same sounds as in 
English. Tiiey are the same in number as in that langua.ee 
with the exception of the soft c, j\ .y, and c, whieli are not 
employed in Carib, and J, which is probably I’eplaced ]»y f. 

The compound consonants are nh and cIi, The former occurs 
in nha, which is the tliird person plural of tlie personal ]>ronoun. 
The Ji is pronounced, as far as it can be, before the h which is 
aspirated. The latter, when at the beginning of a word, is 
sounded as in the English church ; and, when tiual, as in the 
Scotch loch. 

The letter li is always aspirated. 

The accent in the Card) words will be indicated by placing 
the French acute accent over the vowel on which it falls ; cy/., in 
iiiutu, the accent should be placed on the penultimate, and, in 
hdruti, on tlie antepenultimate syllable. 

As a rule to which I remember no exception, the accent in 
words of two syllables is placed on the penultimate, and, in 
those of three or more syllables, on the antepenultimate 
syllable. 


The Apticee. 

The i ad* finite. 

The indefinite article is expressed, as it is in many other 
languages, by the word meaning one, viz., aha \ aha rahtu = a 
person ; aha ydmati = a basket. The word aha is sometimes 
omitted in phrases in which the iiidehnite article is expected in 

17 2 
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Eiig:lisii ; i\\\is y aparanvlct lj}iu'iihu, napurakif icdtu nnhvtaluuit 
= if I kill a wild pig, I light a lire to roast it ; dtiika hreetl 
niutit aha &/<^/=wlieu a person wants to build a house. 
Bidrukii = wild pig ; irata — tire ; -uiuta = person. 

Tltr ihTiiitc, 

There is no definite aiticde in Carib. This is shown by the 
following sentenc'es, hu'v an rniti v nna nrdlsrii — I took the 
road through the forest {haruanhiuii ~ 1 took, tirma = road. 
^-irdMcji = tlirough the forest) ; ^snlniiia tuna aldiralu. = 1 
reacdied the bank of the river (sdlutaa = I reached, tvna = 
river, alcdAruku — bank). 

The place of the definite article is supplied by the third 
])erson of the personal pronoun and by the demonstrative pro- 
noun, e.g., Idlusa sihni = the gominier tree = gomuiier, 

dkiisa = tree, /, sliort for //,= the tliird person singular of the 
personal pronoun) ; Idkr.sa llho hthvi = tlie tree of the gominier 
\liJui = a demonstrative pronoun); dha irdhurl = a boy, dha/Uf 
Vtha icdkuri = <me of the boys; hardtinni nldhirc = the lioweis 
are white (Jiarutiuhi = wliite, ilcLce = flowers, aA, short for nluf, 
= the third person pfiural of the personal pronoun). 

TiiE SrnsTAXTivE. 

Tlie subject of a sentence may either precede or follow the 
Terb ; nthdya su han cai'difa = all my children are grown up 
Ciihdjja = my children, sr, = all) : ijiuihl rJiapukam sii nihoya 
= all my children were ]»orn there. 

There is no declension in the Carib language, Tlie possessive 
noun generally precedes the others; thus, tuna uhalrulu = the 
bank of the river ; kterr dknrsa = pieces of manioc {tuna = 
river, Cfcrt’ = manioc). It may, however, follow; c.//., IdJjinjr 
h'ha harandkirl = the house of the white man {Idhuye = the 
house, llha ^ the, ha rfinakiri — white man); Ivhvyc aha mutt' 
the house of a person. The relation between the nouns in 
S'lich instances can only l>e gatliered from their meaning. 

Dependence on a verb when direct is expressed by placing 
the dependent noun immediately after the verb ; when indirect, 
by inserting the peisonal pronoun of the third person between 
the verb and thc‘ noun. ITa stadha irdirlti iceia: = we cut down 
the large trees hm = we, sndka = cait down, icdiriti = large, 
d'etre trees). Buhni udd liuii dnJd = give the meat to the dog 
{Piuhdi = give, n fni = meat, hrni = to liini (the), didi = dog). 

Instrunientalitv is indicated hy the preposition do = with; 
Ido akdruha z=z with cree}»eis : bio inusu'rc = with leaves ; niotioii 
from, hy odria = fiTia : Ivdria l>dti = from the house. 
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When placed before a noun, such prepositions as do, odria, 
etc., have always prefixed to them the third person of the 
personal pronoun, viz., I or i. short for li or ti, according as 
the noun is masculine or feminine. 

XU-MBEU. 

The plural has generally the same termination as the singular. 
This is doubtless due to the want of education as well as to the 
indolence of those by whom the Carib language is now spoken, 
the context being left to indicate the num])er of the noun. 

When a Carib is sufriciently pressed to make a distinction 
between the two numbers, it is Bjund that this is effected by 
adding rm or khi to some, and v m or to other nouns. 

G CXI>ER. 

The letters I and t prefixed to substantives indicate the 
masculine and feminine genders respectively. It should, how- 
ever, l)e remembered that / and t are short for li and ti, the 
masculine and feminine of the third person of tlie personal pro- 
noun which serve the yiurposes of the derinite article and the 
possessive pronoun. In such expressions, therefore, as luala 
lisihif = over his face, and ftitflif fl^ilnf = over her face, the 
literal translation sliould be, over the face of Iiini or over him, 
his face, and over the face of her (.>r over her, lier face. 

Hence Carib substantives may be 'grouped in tw<.) classes, tlie 
/ class and the t class ; and, as the former include all male, ami 
the latter, all female beings, the substantives of those two 
groups maybe described as masculine and feminine respectivelv 
with as niiich propriety in Carib as in any other language. 

A few substantives, like dfll — dog, being common to both 
sexes, may also be conectly desciibed as being of a common 
gender. In such cases the sex is indicated by placing the word 
o'dkift'i = male, or irdri = female, before the substantive. 

The majority of the substantives of tlie I or masculine class 
(Uid ill fore; and tlie majority of those of the / or feminine 
class ill 0 or a. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when in direct contact with the substantives which 
they (yualify, always ]»recede the latter; ayfirlfi in'ice = large 
trees {lo'i'-r = trees) ; lti>r v:nfu — many days — davs). 

When the modern Carib takes the trouble of expressing the 
])lural of an adjective, he does so by adding to the singuhu the 
same termination as in tiie case of the sulistanlive. 



J. X. liAT. — Tiv: Carih Laiignarje 

Degrees of comparison are indicated l)y means of such suffixes 
a> odrio, lati. hisi. sihdlaia Ido, Idhu, etc. 

The first of these is used in conjunction with personal pro- 
nouns ill the following way : — 



1st. 

2nd. 

: 3rd. 

Siagiilar 

. . d!sodria 

Hodt'ia 

' Lodria. 


(More than I.) 

(More than thou.) 

(More than he.) 

Plural . . 

.. Jr^odria ,, 

Sodria 

^hodna. 


(More tlau we.) 

(More than ve.) 

(More than thev.) 


The subjoined sentences illustrate the use of the above 
-utiixes : — 

Wtiintna h'drht lira = I am taller than lie. 

Lika U'dirlll tiodruf = Tie is taller than I. 

Mairairlltfuirt lilhdl = We are not as big as you. 

Wairifi llha Last I'dici duli = The cat is as big as the 

dog. 

HaduliuttiiifA Itdico sikuJcua Ido hulrultu arasdni ix 

tete de chien (name of a snake) more than a wild pig. 

Llha hinidi Idhu Ilhuya = This one is less sweet tlian that 
one {dlju — under or beneath). 

The superlative, vlien usetl absolutely, is expressed either by 
repeating the odjecti\e, cs/., irlyi irhi = very black, haru ham 
~ very wliite, or ])y lengttieuing the vowel of the first syllable, 
thus Kiiiirl, haaanrn. When emploved relatively, it is formed 

in French, by placing llha = the, before the comparative. 


rnoxorxs. 

r^oiial. 

There are two fornix c^f tiie personal pronoun, ^■iz., the 
ab.sulute and the conjunctive. 


Tho aljholutc. 



1st. 

, 2nd. 


3rd. 

Singular 

r yd'kyxia 

., Bukyya 

V 

1 Lihinjn (masc ) 


\ or Ao 

. , or Auioro . . 

/ 

\ Tiikuya (fein.) 

Plural 

. . Wdici yx . . 

• . Sukiiya 




Kata nivtu ydnhi = Who is there ? 

-ie = It i^ I ; Auioro = It is thou; Wdlcuya = It is we. 
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Though generally reserved for the absolute form of the pro- 
noun, the above may be used in conjimctiou with verbs in cases 
in which emphasis is required, ejj., 

Ao ha htma = I go with thee. 

Amoro ha )iuma — Thou goest with me. 

Likuya atiikdynli = He did it. 

Ao and cinioro are used by men, and nukuya and hukuya by 
M’omeii. The other persons are used by both sexes. 


The Conjunetlce. 




1st. 

2ncl. 

1 3rd. 

Singular 

1 

. . yi . . 

•• 

. . Bh , • 

i 

! 

Li (masc.) or 
(fern.). 

Plural . . 

. . Wa 

• • 

,. Ha.. 

. . ‘ Sha. 

1 


Biahri icaju Idusen ni siruai = It is four days since 1 left. 
Nha Inmnhai luhiiyekua = They buried him in his own 
house. 


When the verb begins with a vowel, the terminal vowel of 
the pronoun is dropped; cUaka = to make; natAkaya = I am 
making ; ahualia- = to cook; tahudhaya aikliii = she cooks my 
food. 

The relations of the personal pronouns to other words are 
indicated by such suffixes as nni, inaa, urujuan, oetka^ odria, etc., 
added to the pronominal consonants a, h, I or f, h, nh, and to 
ICO, the first person plural : — 


1st. 2nd. 1 

3rd. 

Singular . . i 

yuni 

, . Bnn i . . . , 1 

; Luni or Tnni. 

Plural . . . . i 

1 

1 Wduni 

. . i Huni , , . . 

i yhuni. 


Bohai mini = Give it to me. 

Ni sikuha liha huni lo hehern hdrura nuni = I give you this 
to buy plantains for me. 

Chisenfina htnii = I love you. 

Kd.riti ndri niini = I have toothache (literally, my tooth i.s 
painful to me). 

Nibisikaetina hodrio = I am ashamed of you. 

Akinraehati tuma = He is making love to her. 

The form.s in uni are used when tlie pronouns are in the 
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dative case or when they are indirectly dependent on verh?>. 
"When they are dheotly governel by verbs or placed at the emJ 
of words, they are expressed as follows : — 



! 1st. 

I nd. 

j 3rd. 

Singuhr 

1 

. . j IVu. , 

. . Bn ov B . , 

/ 1 (m.) L! or I. 
t , {i.) Bn, Ti or Tn. 

plural .• 

.. Wa 

.. Ea.. 

,. ' Eni or Cm. 

\ 


Xuiainuha Kairahu, nahii uh'/tllu = If I go to Roseau, I will 
see you. 

Xiui lundhai nwlditi = They lauied him without a cotliu 
{hundhai = buried hiia\ 

Barihubafina manidruJcu = Thou wilt see me to-morrow. 
Kdtana = Who am I ? KdtulXf = Who are ye ] 

Kva, in combinatinn with a personal pronoun, corresponds to 
the English self.” It is allixed to that form of the pruiiouu 
which ends in Uiv. 


]=t. 2nd. 3rd. 


Singular .. Sinukva .. Suntkiia ..i Li>ni'ki'cf. 

Plural,. .. yTavnikva llvnikun. .. Shvnikva. 

= I myself, thou thyself, etc. 


Ardnuta = To hide (trans.), 

Arametdlua = To hide (intrans. ), or to hide oneself 

Xara.iitetdkufi aunlhua. — I am hiding myself. 

The words lllia (masc.), and fuhu (fern.), which are really 
demonstrative pronouns, meaning this/' are used to iiidieato 
“him,” and “her”; Idahu I [ha — on top of him ; Idaku ivlia = 
on top of her; tldmnJl l[ha = hc‘ is pretty; fidmalu tulaf = sia* 
is pretty. 

Possessive. 

Possessive pronouns are expressed hy the personal 

pronouns or the letters vhich represent them to substantives : 
nuknsiri = my father; nuhiusvrv = my mother; niani = my 
M'ife; nibdija = my children. 

Il l = name ; Uraa — mouth. 
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1st. 

1 2iid 

Crd. 

Singular 

. . yi'ri 

' Biri 

i 

1 Li'rl or Ti'ri. 


\ (Mv name.) 

I ^ (Thv name.) 

(His or her name.) 

lUural . . 

Wdirt, 

! Kmn 

' X/,diri 


(Our name.) 

(Vour name.) 

(Their name ) 

Singular 

S iiima .. .. 

Siinna 

Lturnu or Ttdma. 


’ (Mv mouth.) 

(Xhy mouth.) 

(His or her mouth.) 

Plural . , 

. . Wduma 

Sdma 

Xhiun i. 


(Our mouths.) 

(Yoi;r mouths ) ^ 

i 

(Their mouths.) 


There is no absolute form of the possessive, coiTesponflins; to 
the English “ iihue/’ thine,” etc. The answer to, Kat\iuJi L[a ^ 
hose dog is this ? is Ldah lout = It is his dog, the substantive 
itidi being required in the reply. 

Other possessive pronouns are met with winch are com- 
pounded of the personal pronoun and tlie atlixes luin or cln^ 




1st. 

2nl, 


3rd. 

Singular 

. . X ^ 

u ^ ft • • 

. . Siiiik Tf 


Liluk'ii or TiliLkd. 

Plural . . 

iv 

dUiku. 

.. Htlakd 

. 

X hell ak li. 

Silnla 

dull 

= iny d< 

Jg ; BUvlcO. ridi 

’ = thv 

do£^% etc. : Xdla 

d 

nil = 

my dog 

, etc. 



The par 

tide 

1 da i^5 

also found in 

combination widi the 

})Ossessive ; 

thm 

h lidnttje 

lo'a — his own 

house. 




1st. 

2nd, 


3rd. 

Singular 

. . 

'ihinn'kua 

. . ISuI i'hn tj('k 

t<a 

Luhi'ifek va. 

Plural . . 

. . W 

na 

. , Uvhuilik V(l 


^habv ytk va. 


Demoxstuative. 

The woids liha and tnlia represent the demonstrative this ” 
in the masculine and feminine lespectively : /f/e/ nsakari = this, 
boy; lUia .s/7o/? = this gommier-tree ; tvlat = this girl: 

fnlut ifdniati — this basket. 

Lilia is used generally, as in Engli'^h, without lespeet tc'- 
gender, in such phrases as, JtaJi liha ? = ‘What is this i Itdliu 
ha.tukdhall liha i = "Wliy have you done this ( 

‘‘That'’ is expressed by Ula.t,i (masc.) and tuluta (fern.). 
Ainvije signilies “other,” as in the phrases, Ildliu a in it yo ? =: 
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o.JU 

Where is the other Irvfv.ti liha, ydicati Him cimiajc = Tliis one 
is good, the other is Lad. 

Liktta is used generally, irrespective of gender, in the same 
way as liha, Him lunia Uh:h( == this and that. 


Eelatrt:. 

The relative is not expressed. It is understood in such 
sentences as, Ltuioj,! utvkujfali = It is he who did it; lilia oudii 
ii'a humtltai = the person whom we buried {v:a = we). 


IXTEKROGATIVE. 

Kata is the onlv form of the interrogative pronoun. 

K'ita Iv ^ = Who are you ^ 

Kata 7 /U(tu ydJii ? = AVhat person is that tliere i 
Kftiilin/ff i — "Who is it ? 

Kate ht ri / = Wliat is your name i 
Kijtfje ] = "What is it { 

Kdfa an (flu lunl^Olali ? = Wliat disease have you get ^ 
Kata hi iidtdka ? = WTiat am I going to do < 

It may, however, he replaced by ita in such phrases as — 

Itn_tl ] — What is the matter i 

Ita h(a I = AVhat is the matter with thee ? 

It/'il'af trt/’i 1 — W^hat is your name ' 

It'ifi 1 iha 1 = Wluit is this ' 

Eut ita can al'^o be used as an advert j. 

Italia hatah'ihali Ilka ? = AVliy have you done thi^ ? 
Ifidm hidtrrl ? — W^lien did you arrive ? 
lt^K>. laHirtbafa 1 = WTien will he return I 
Itd.hvhi ladvtljvta 1 = AVheu did he return ? 


Xemekals. 

There are only four cardinal numerals in modern Carih, viz., 

Ahf — one. 

Blaha = two. 
trua — three. 

Biahri = four. 

Tlie remaining numbeis are expressed by using the words of the 
Erench patois of the country. 

Tiie ordinals are foimed hy p)refixiiig / or t^ according to the 
gender of the substantive, to the cardinals, and suffixing the 
particle dni. 
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Lodjciiicnii or taodaani = the first. 

Lihiiibcrni or tilidhnni — the second. 

Lirdani or LlrH<Aai = the third. 

Lihiabria id or tibiahriutd = the fourth. 

Ahalcdatl, binbaknatl, iruaJcuati, Uahrihuati, etc. = oiije, 
twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

One hy one, two by two, etc. = dJ>ct dha, bwla biaba, etc. 
Lihiri = half. 

Atri = How many ? 

IWco/ra = a little, some. 

Bui = much or many (literally “ full ’’)• 

Also Kxdriti = xdmnty (literally “ lar^^e "). 

Sn = all. 

La = not. 

L'^ati utu = there is no fish. 

Mdtatl bdrurv — there is no plantain. 

{ui when prefixed denotes absence of '*). 


The Verbs. 

The verb '‘to be’’ is fe, wdiich is sounded as two syllables, 
the accent being on the first syllable. It is conjugated as 
I'ollows — 


ri'i'sent. 


Imperfect. 




Plur. 


j yta , . *1 ^lutiua ,, 

, I 2n'E Bia ,, j ' L'tUhv .. 

, j ord. Lin (in.i | ; Llli (in ) o 

1 [_ (or Tin) d-) ^ y^ ) •• 

1 1 Kt. U ia ..1 I TdLtri 

'U 2ud. Ilia ., ! j Jnf<hu .. 

I t^rd. y/tia ,, J ,, 


.. or IntiiidhvJca. 

Jjii'AiuIca or Latihiihuka. 

: Idii ; Luihukn On ) or Inlihuka (in.) 
.. O’- Lidbuka (fd ov Intihuka 

M^idhuka or laiiii'dhuka. 

,, Hidht'ka or latihithvka. 
yhidhi'ku or lanubuka. 



rerfect. 

ElupertVc*’ . 

Future. 

’ 

^l^t. Inhdlina 

2ncl. lahdtibu ,, 

Inhat nidhukn 
.. lohatihuhuka 

Idhntna. 

.. Inldtibv. 

Sing. ^ 

3rd. Idhali (m \ 

\ Idhnii ( f.) 

plst. lalidliira ,, 

TnhnUtiuka (m.) 

• . Inhat ihuka \i ) 

.• Inhatiii'dbukn 

.. Idbali {v^^ 

.. Idh'iti (f.) 

.. Inhdt>i('a. 

Piiir. J 

, 2nd. lahdtih i< . . 

.. Inhafthiibuka 

lahdiihv. 

! 

[3rd. Idhanv.m .. 

.. lahn.ivhuka , , 

,, Idbaninn, 
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It occurs in such i:)hrase3 as — 

If a li'a ? ^ How are you ^ 

Ifo lia 1'ij‘t ] ^ What is las name 'i 
Chevalier lia niCi = Chevalier is my name. 

Inarvti tin = It is true. 

Irna. latitoa = We are three. 

Ill the present and imperfect the personal pronouns ina\’ 
either precede or follow the verb. In the other tenses they 
always follow it. When that is the ca-e. the particle iX i- 
interposed between the verb and the ternuual pronoun. 

The personal pronoun is suffixed in the following examples — 

Karifaaa adlaa = I am a Caiib. 

Liljifkaijp Inihia = I am his lanther. 

HaJa> iat 'uia i = Where am I 
Wvkarlali = He is a man. 

Yaraurrii = She is a girl. 

Tia'naffif tului ^ She is pretty. 

{Ti! and ya as well as ti aie ii.»rms of the third personal 
pronoun of the leuiinine gendei ) I’/ov' = a girl ; and iu.ru = 

“ she is ' ; = .'^he. 

Tiie pabt is indicated by the teindnation Imka^ winch c<m- 
vorts the pu’esent and the impeilVct into the imperfect andj 
pluperfect. 

The pel feet in all verbs ex[)res-es a past defiiiite action or 
('ondition, irrespective of time ; tlius — 

lalnUliU* = I have been. 

Saif' ta'linflaa ^ I have come; but when the period of a 
past condition or action is defined, the past perfect m 
employed. 

Bhafya jj^iliiaJiali halca = It was tliere in olden times. 
Kaafn'o ^>'<1 0 yaliutlutf hitJea — I came yc'^terday. 

The perfect is formed hy incoi jjoiating tlie syllable ha in tb- 
verb : tlius — 

lafina = I am. 

Inhat ca a = I have l>een. 

Bn, wiiich is really the verb tn go/’ is used to indicate the 
future. 

lOhtian = I shall ])e, literally, I am going to be. 

Bntiaa = I am going and at = to be. 

Wlieii the personal pronoun follows the verb at, the inter- 
jiosed particle ti is oniitte<l in the third person; thus we ha\e 
nili (masc.), atti, infAt or In ra 'fern.) and ihlaAi fiuasc.) uOmtC 
a'ftfnta or in]a*ya ffem.). 
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Tula is pronounced as if tlie i were omitted, the vowel beiir^ 
-so short ; so tliat idtiaa and iaJudiaa sound as if written iattvi 
und idliataa. 

Tiie verb ia is often understood. 

Yalidtiaa = I am here {)/a]ta = here). 

Irvfdtina = I am ^^oocl. 

ItaJ.i ? = What is the matter ? 
ladrati = It is true {umra = true). 


In the expression iaaruti tin = it is (really) true, id is 
understood between (a<n'u and fi 

The conditional is thus exjuessed : — 


Present. 


Imperfect 


-'ioauha . . 

If it be I 

Adnuha rniika , 

If it were I. 

A^tnorohuha 

If it be thou 

Amorobiiha rnuka ,, 

If it were thou. 

Ji.i'kiiifdlnha 

If it he lie 

Likuydliiha muka 

If it were he. 

Wakundfcaha . . 

If it be «e 

^Vakuydivaha ) a ilka ,, 

If it were we 

Hal^infdhiiha 

It it he Tou 

Ilakuydhuh'i iHiika 

If it were TOu. 

Shaki'tidnhaha . . 

If it be thev 

yhakitydnhala muka.. 

If it weie thee. 


LiJcu jjddaJjfi , tu'hiJcnUii Inai lehdlaru ^ If it be he, tell him 
to come ill. 

Auiorohuha ladhf hiMlainnfl-a laai = If it were thou, thou 
wouldst <^i\e it to him. 

The past perfect is formed by adding ha to mala a 

Aoanha hdaudca — If it had been I. 

Aiaordhnha hdmala = If it had been tliou, etc 

Adnuha lidniifka , aisikaltdinala h\ni — If it liad been I, I 
would have given it to you. 

Tlie equivalent (if ‘'there is’’ is //on*, whicli is equal to laH or 
Uitl, the final / being short for It or ti, and Id being inserted for 
euphony : — 

lhai dha hdrvra adnia = I have one ])lantain = There i'^ 
one plantain with me. “ There is not ” is expressed 
])y ina or id a 

dfdaiati hdrvra z=z There is no plantain. 

Lddi utn = There is no fish. 

Tisdi Katrahit I = Is Itoseau far ? 

Mati^iti Kalraha = Iloseau is not far. 

^ I am ratlier uncertain about tlie existence of tin*; aspirate in the ^orcl which 
I have written ikai. It possible that it should he written uii, ami that the 
idea of an h bein':; present between the initial i and the a is duo to the false 
]>ronum'iation of tlie Oarib who dictated the sentence wliieh I h.are L^iven as au 
illustration. 
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'la is imder&tood in those sentences ; and. in the first, ma is 
reduplicated;. 

The feminine of tlie personal proiionii id tlie tliird person, 
viz., ti, is used in the above expressions, and in many others as 
frerpiently and as indefinitely as tlie word it " is in English : 
and such phrases as Tisai Kairvla \ are equivalent to those in 
English, like, “ Is it far to Eoseau I ’’ 

Ka = to Itace. 

The verb “to have" is J:a, It always precedes both the 
oliject and the personal pn’onoun whicdi is the subject : 

KaljarvTvtiiw = I have plantains ilatr ><?>'. = plantains). 

KalioJati — It has something in it. 

Kiltinfl = It bears flowers {Hcicc = fiowers), literally, it 
lias flowers. 

It really consists of an unchangeable particle, whicli 
indicates possession, and tlie terminal a of which is dro]>ped 
before words beginning with vowels. 

The following are illustrations of the use of ]:a : — 

(Ydiaati = Basket, the final i being clianged into e.) 

Ka ijaraatetina = I have a basket. 

Ka yamatttlltf = Thou hast a basket. 

Ka ijaniatetina hvJca — I used to have a basket. 

Ka ijamoiclidflna — I had a basket. 

Ka yamaUlidtina hula = I had had a basket. 

Ka. ya luafiihdtina = I shall have a ba'^ket. 

Ka ydniatl nuha = If I have a basket. 

Ka ydniati huha =r If thou hast a basket. 

Ka ydraati nuha mvlca = If I had a basket. 

Ka ydrnati huha ntuka = If thou hadst a basket. 

Ka hdrvru nuha, nistkuha hdai = If I have plantains, I will 
give you some: (Ijdnrru = ]dantains ; slka = to 
give). 

Ka hdrara huha, ha^ikuha Ivni = If you have plantains, 
you will give him some. 

Ka. hdrurv. nuha. rauka, nisikdnnika dd’a hnni = If I had 
plantaiins, I would give you one. 

Ka hdruru huha rauka, hisikdrauka dh^ htni = If you liad 
plantains you would give him one. 

Eossession is also indicated by expressions whicli correspuml 
in construction with the questions : — 

At via hiiina ? = How many have you ? 

Atri hdrurio hurtial == How many ]dantains have you' 
(hnraa means, literally, witli you;. 
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Ala Mruru mima = I have one plantain {nunia = with 
me). 

Aha hdruru hihna = Thou lia.st one plantain {buma = with 
thee). 

Aha Inraru hhna = He lias one plantain (luma = with 
him). 

Absence of is expressed by laa wliich is used in the same 
way as Jea : — 

MaharanUiiia = I have no plantains. 

Malar uriitih it == Thou hast no plantains. 


Traxsitive Verbs. 

5Iost transitive verbs are conjugated like the verb dtuht = 
to do. 


Person. 

Present. 


Imperfect. 

1st .. 



. , AO? t akaya huka. 

2ncl . . 

SatiikaffiZ 

, , 

. . Batukaifa haka. 

SrJ 1 

' Latiika^a (masc.) , . 


Bat ilk ay a huka 

Tatitknffa (fern.) 


. , Tat li k ay a huka (fern .) . 

Ist .. 

Jl^atiikayx .. 


. . Watxikaya huka. 

2Qd .. 

Hat Ilka y a . . 


, . Ha t d kaya huka. 

3rd . . 

Xhatukaya .. 


,, Shatu kay a h uka , 


Person. 

Perfect. 


Pluperfect. 

i 

1st . . ' 

Atukahdtiiia .. 


.. Atukahdiina huka. 

2nd .. 

Atukahdtibu 


Atukahdtibu huka . 


Atukdhali (masc.) .. 


, . Atukdhali huka (masc.). 

3rd ■< 

Atakdhati .. 


Atukdhati huka (fern ). 

1st 

Atukahdtiica 


,. Atukahdfi/ra huka. 

2nd .. 

AtukaJidtihk 


Atiikahdfihu huka. 

3rd . . , 

Atiikahdtiniim 


,. Atukahdtinu hiika. 


Person, 

Future. I 

Person. i 

Future. 

1st . . 

, . Xatukuba. 

ut.. ..! 

TTatukuha. 

2nd . . 

, Batukuha, 

2nd 

Jlatukuha, 

3rd .. 

^ Latukuha (masc.) 

3rd 

yhatukuha. 


^ Tatukiiba (fern ). 

! 
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The imperative is formed by adding ha. to the infinitive : — 

dtuhj = to do. 
atvkaha = do. 

ofnkdhat = do it {i is short for li = it). 
hdiha atukai = go and do it. 
atukdhai lilia = do this. 
oaatukdlai I (ha = don't do that. 


The conditional is conjugated as follows : — 


Person. 

Present. 


Imperfect. 

lU .. 

Aful'd/iuha 


. . Atukdnuha muka. 

2nd . . 

t Atuknhiiha 


.. Atukabuha }fiuka. 

3rd 1 
]st . 

At uJcdhtha (mmc\) 

1 AtiiJcdtuha (fern.) 

' AtiiJcdicaha «, 


. . Atukdhiba muka (masc.) 

,, At^kdtuba muka (fern.) 

‘ Atiikdivaba mnka. 

2nd . . 

’ AtuJcdhuha 


.. Atukdhuba muka. 

iird . . 

AtuJcdnhaba 


Atukd/ibaba muka. 


Ttkdhvha IdrvJxt aha. mini = If you catch fish, bring 
me one. 

Xihrkhvha ydha^ nariakuhdtihu = When you come here, I 
will tell you. 

XutaAnuha niuka Kalrahu, ndJurv rniika maid huai = If 1 
went to lioseau, I would buy potatoes for you. 

Ey prefixing ha to raiika the pluperfect is obtained. 

Atukdn vha hd nt uka. 

A^ukdhiiha hdninka, 

Alvkvvahuhali hdmuka ndtnka hdmnh.i dha gdniafi huni = 
If you had sold it, I would liave made a basket for 
you. 

The object of an action is expressed ly placing /// ov luni 
before the infiniti\'e. 

Kdtaha ha^fhal I (ha (^nda ? = Why are you digging that 
hole I 

JJnii nahfnialu hdruru == It is for nn? to plant plantains. 

Luni lahiinaku kiere = It is for him to plant plantains. 

Xis(kuhf Him huni lu hdhcrii uiTii nnni — I give you this to 
buy meat for me. 

A gerund-like form of the verb is found in such sentences 
as : — 

Bo.rumuhtijdhuJjf , ImtiLkuoali = You were sleeping, while 
you were doing it. 
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Kill ihuh/itlhu nvuiidrakn, aasuharnhft.' 1 — I ^vill look at J’ou 
to-morrow, when I am passing. 

The termination uhali, which is that of the gerund, would be? 
similar in form to that of the future indicative and the present 
conditional, but for the additional syllable Zi in the former^ 
.Vnother ending of the gerund is iihahic dihriaithttmey nelicruhali 
biidi = when 1 am coming, I will buy it for you. 

The termination of the present indicative, such as it is fouml 
in /i«Zu/<.YW<, suggests a compound of the infinitive ntdka and ict 
= to be, as an auxiliary, so that the verb might Ijc written 
natukdia. This view is supported by the structrire of the present 
indicati\e of the verb loutikiuaare ^ to work, which is 
iiiirntaJAmdria, and of that of akusaku = to sew, whicdi is 
daknsdktij/a^ which might be wu’itten nakusakdUu And in 
favour of this it may be added tliat I have fuuml ic ver}' 
ditficult to decide whether the accent in the above verbs 
iKftdkatfa iwlcamku ija ^\\o\\\d be w here they are placed orou 

the vowels which immediately follow the k. When, however, 
we come to verbs ending in Z, like iutiri =: to go and Uihri = tc> 
come, \\c find their present indicatives to be ulatiria aiul 
nldhria. Yet even here it might he said that the I of ia 
been merged into the terminal i of the verb. 

The particle Ita is incorporated wdtli the verb and personal 
pronoun to form the perfect. 

at Ilka = to do. 

atiikahdiiaa = I have dune. 

This, at least, sliould be the regular formation of the perfect. 
Tint, ill conversation, the ha is practically dropped and atuka- 
hdtina becomes atO.kdtiaa. Similarly irafikdniarc and iithri 
liecome inttikadiardtida and iahrltiaa in the per!’eck When 
liow^ever, the veil) ends in there is a recurrence to the ha, as* 
in akumka = to sew, the perfect of w’hicli is aknsaknhdtina. 

Siddrdhali vrifu = the sun has risen (literally, has aniveil)^ 

Wu'rakdtiira aha ydmati = w'e have bought a basket. 

The perfect may also be constructed by adding iduti to the 
infinitive, tlie personal pronoun being joined to the fuiiuer. 

>Sa = to cut. 

Sa nvtimfi — I Iiave cur. • 

Sa huniati — Thou hast cut. 

Sa luuniti = He has cut. 

>S(e irdaiuti — We have cut. 

Sa humuti — You have cut. 

Sa nhdinuti = They have cut. 

Knrdkaci = to tie. 

Kirrdkva ninnuti, kdrakiif liUiaati, etc. 

VOL. XXVJI. X 
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The imperfect and the past perfect are formed by adding 
haka to the present and the perfect. 

In the future, the terminal vo\vels of verbs ending in a are 
dropped and uha is added to the remaining portion of the 
infinitive: dtaka = to do ; atAkuha = I shall do. The same 
rule holds good for verbs ending in other vowels ; thus 


Infinitive. 


; 

Future. 

'U^atikdinare • . 



A i icatikamdruha. 

fahri 


• . 1 

yidhri(ba. 

Akusaku 


•• 1 

yak usdkifha. 


The imperative ends in ha : dtaka becomes aiukaha ; icatlkd- 
icatikaantreha ; idhrij -idhriha o.kumkv^ akusdkuha . 

Reflective verbs are formed by adding kua = self, to the 
infinitive of the active; ard.meta = to hide, crrametdlua = to 
hide oneself. 

They are conjugated like the active, the imperfect and past 
perfect being compounded of the present and the perfect 
respectively and hdka, and the perfect and future being charac- 
terised by the incorporated ha and the terminal uha respec- 
tively; ararnctdkva (present), araaxdakuahdtina (perfect), 
aramitdkaa huka, (iniY^crfect), araxadi^kxKKhdtina halat (past 
perfect), orahidakadnuha (future), arauidakuaha (imperative). 

An intensified reflective is formed by adding the reflective 
pronoun to the simple reflective ; tlnis 

Xanuaddkxia 7iHnl kvM, etc., = I am hiding myself, etc. 

The conditional follows the same rule that governs its con- 
>truclion in the case of active verbs : and so the present, im- 
perfect, and past perfect of ara.mddkaa are aramddkua nuha, 
arametdkviinuho. lauka and aramddkva nvTa. hdmuka. 

It may be observed that an n has been introduced in the 
future tense between the terminal a of aramddkua and x'ha. 
This has apparently been done for the sake of euphony. The 
letter k is similarly introduced in the future of dkaha = to 
hear, which is wTitten nakahdkuha. 

In the passive, the tenses are constructed by placing the 
personal pronoun after the reflective verb, the particle ti being 
interposed between them as in the conjugation of ia = to be. 
The verb ia = to be, is evidently understood in all the tenses 
<»t‘ the passive : 
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Indicatire. 

1 

Conditional. 

AramefaJctuifiiia^ aramatelcudtihu^ etc. 
Arametakudtina huka^ etc. . , 

i 

^ Arametakudmda^ etc. 

ArematafciiaJidtina, etc. 

!> ■ 

1 

1 

< Arametakudnuba mukaj etc. 

ArametaJcuahdlina luJea, etc. 

\^Arametakudnuha Jidmitkaf etc. 

Arametakuabdtuia., etc. 

J 


Thougli there is no difference in construction between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, aridnuka = to sleep, and asuaha = 
to cut, becoming narumukayaj etc., and nasudhaya, etc., in the 
indicative present, etc., yet some verbs are conjugated like w, 
the personal pronoun being suthxed and the particle ti inter- 
posed between it and tlie verlc The hjllowing are examples of 
such verbs : 

edit dul id t ilia = I am coughing. 

asiielidtiivt ]> ita I am spitting blood. 

I have not I'een able to trace any rule which determines 
such a difference in construction among verbs ; but the verbs 
conjugated like such as the two last-mentioned, are generally, 
though not always, those which denote a condition of mind or 
body rather than an action. This is noticeable in such expres- 
sions as : 

Annin [t ilia = I am ill. 

Ahirudtina = I have fever. 

Mahrahdtina = I am thirsty. 

Lnrndtina — I am hungry. 

Hanuhntdlinn = I am afraid. 

Kaifutdina = I am afraid. 

Ihibilnrfina — I a III ashamed. 

Kurdina = I want. 

^fome of these may be considered as adjectives combined with 
personal pruiiouns, the verb in being understood, such a-^ — 

Makrahutina from radld’aljn — thiisry. 

Larndtiaa from Idnui = hungry. 

But many of them govern either an infinitive or a noun 
.-ubstantive. Thus we find such phrase > as — 

Hamduddiaa luu.r = I am afraid of a tde dr chien (a 
snake;. 

Kanis'diaa hdrnru ~ 1 like plantains. 

Kata kuretihuA = TVhat do you want ? 

Aruiauht knvetina = I want to sleep. 

Mirvuiaka lAurfina — I do Tn‘>t want to sleep. 

X 3 
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Even these also are merely compouiuls of either nouns ov 
nOjeetives with personal pronouns. Just as anuluitiiia 
^lerived from aavJcin = disease, and ((hlradtlan from ithlrn = 
fever, so hatUfJivttttiia^ hanisitiatf, hvrttiiia^ etc., are formed by 
adding aa to hrnniliutl, katv^si, kCtrc, etc., ti being interj)Osed. 

GhisdiJcaiiUlti, indtnti, etc., are examples of impersonal verbs 
or ratlier of composite words used as such. 

ChUdi, nHiii a<<-^uaha vduy ~ [like to cut wood. 

Konisiti nuni ndtOJca yd. nati — I like to make baskets- 

Mtf.tdtini irotakima y = 1 like to work. 

The third sentence is probably ungrammatical and sliouM 
liave been mdtffti mini nii>:afal ihurre. 

In the first three sentences, the intinitive is used as if it were 
a substantive witli the personal pronoun td prefixed, the /* 

1 laving been dropped before oswiha and dtiihf, because they 
begin with a vowel. They should he rendered, if literally 
translated, as it pleases me, or literally, it is my desire or 
pleasure to cut wood, to make baskets, to work. 

The word is derived from d tiLsi -= heart and hence^ 
desire or pleasure. The letter 1: wlieii prefixed thus is shoit 
for ha, which denotes entirety ov completion as well as posses- 
sion : so that bf/iUitl/ia and huidltl nn/ii may he consideied 
to mean, it is entirely my desire or pleasure, or I have the 
desire or pleasure. 

Yerhs of this form of conjugation gov'crn the personal pro- 
nouns in the dative : — 

ChddJni nvni ! = Dost tlmu love me ] 

Chtsdhta. Ifuai — I love tliee. 

Kdrlti ndri nuni = My tooth pains me. 

Peculiarities of the (\vrib Laxgua(.;e. 

The term Caribd 

A luoJern Carih is called by his countrymen, Kartfnna. Iii 
referring to the whole race of Carihs, the word Karinohu m 
used. 

Payiuond Breton does not mention Karlfu/ta, He calls a 
Parih Cnllumao and several Carihs CaJluiaffoijnm. The word 
Callinago is evidently the same as Ko r{nalai,\.\\Kt roi whicli has 
been incorrectly replaced by IL 

The name given to themselves hy the (’aiihs of Soutli 
America is Kariauf.^ which is probably ilevived from Karhuihu. 

It is not, however, from these words that the name Carih has 
originated. The leeward coa-t of Dominica is called Kairaha, 
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w'liicli is also applied to Eoseau, the capital of the island, whose 
other name is Sairi. Eaymond Breton wrote it Caerabone. It 
,seeins to me that the word Carib owes its origin to the answer 
Kairahit given by the Indians of Dominica to the Europeans 
who first asked tliein to what country they belonged. Hence 
the peculiar term Cariboo would, in spite of its singular sound, 
he really the most correct of all similar names. 

Laiujui'^ye of the icomen. 

Though the language generally speaking is the same among 
Itoth sexes, there are certain words in it which are used by the 
women only. The following are examples of this peculiarity. 


Used by men, 1 Used by women. 

IMoon 



! 

.. Sunv 

, . Kdti. 

Kain 



..1 Kimubui 

. . ! Huy a. 

Uish-hook. , 



Kiiii'i., 

, . 1 Bure. 

Cassava root 



.,1 Kitre.. 

. . ! Kdi. 

Son 



..'l 

, . ! lyeri. 

Daughter . . 



.. Wvri.. 

. . ; Ydrii. 

Pepper 



.. BiirmiiL 

. . Ati. 

Fowl 



.. Alira 

. . \ Kdyu^ 

Sea 

•• 


. . 1 Barana 

. . 1 Bdrawa. 


The most probable of the explanations suggested for the 
nbove is the one which supposes that the women who use such 
words are descendants of some who were captured by the 
< 'aribs from other Indian tribes. But this theory is not with- 
out its difficulties. All the Carib women use those foreign 
words, and none of the men do so. It is evident, therefore, 
that though those words may have been thus introduced into 
the language, there must have been soine custom which, while 
it made their use general among females, limited them to 
women only. It has been suggested that the hoys used these 
words until they were of an age to associate wich men, when 
they discarded them as effeminate. 

Another theory might he advanced on the subject, and that 
is that the strange wor^ls were introduced by Carib women who 
had been captured by other tribes and were afterwaids rescued. 

The probabilities are that, if either theory is correct, both are 
so. For the capture and rescue of women must have been 
events of very frequent occurrence among the Caribs and the 
tribes with whom they were constantly engaged in war. 

The resemblances between certain of these alien words and 
>ome in the Arawak language point to that tribe as the most 
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probable source of many, if not of all the terms peculiar to the 
Carib women. 

For example, the word Idtl used by Carib women for the 
moon is similarly employed in Arawak. While the Caribs in 
South America have adopted the Macusi word for one, viz., owi, 
the insular Caribs call that numeral dla, whicli is almost the 
the same as the equivalent Arawak woid dlaro. 

WOKBS ADOPTED PEOM THE FeEXCH AXD SpAXISH. 

Many words have been adopted by the Caribs from the 
Spanish as well as from the French or the French patois of the 
island, the necessary vowels having been added to the original'^ 
to make them conform to the usual Carib oithography. 

The following are from the Spanish : — 

Bdrasv {caca) ~ cow'. 

Cdhara {cahra) = goat. 

Cdhayu (cahalfo) = horse. 

Cat a (carta) = paper. 

Salt/ (sal) = salt. 

Kasui (cucltiJlo) = knife. 

Vtnu (vino) — wdne, etc. 

From the French or its patois are derived : — • 

Tabula (fable) = table. 

Pu.latu (itlat) — plate. 

Tdsii (tassc) — cup. 

Veru (verve) — glass. 

Cuyeru (euiUcre) = spoon. 

Biiteyu (houteille) = bottle. 

Sdpote (chapeau) — hat. 

Simisi (chemise) = shirt. 

B,iihu (robe) = dress. 

Burihe (bourrupte) = donkey. 

Mdtoni (^niovton) = sheep, etc. 

It is singular that tlie Carib w'ord for salt should be sdiu, 
which is evidently derived from the >Spanish,sr^f. It is probable 
that the Spanish word was adopted and used in the place of the 
original Carib term which became forgotten. For it is scarcely 
to be supposed that a people living by the sea would not have a 
word in their vocabulary to express salt. 



as 'noic spoken in Dominica, ire si Indies, 


Examples of Modekx Carib. 

OllIGIXAL. 

I. 

Hdlia luhct narlmeta BaraUirl Vat Uei^ Kanianltina nAua'ty 
v:dma hiahri niba.ya,hiaha v:dkurl,'b{aha icdria, Karatakvnuin 
ndtiika ydrnati, ‘lutsudhaya loni vscice, nintlri aVaha, Xtaai 
arinietatii autuhv, takusdkuya, tahudJiaya aikini, tasihdkaya,^ 
tnlitirAliaya. kiere, taluduhaya kdruru, tahiiitdliaya hatirulAfy 
tiicatakinuXt'ia tisari. Xibaya su Itan aicdita; dhana Itha 
iL'dkari icairihali, lucatakimdria lontkua. Xakiisurn Karlfnna 
yarn. d^Iida.tii yari nnkdsiri. Napukasa IVartsinia, LOusc 
aldalia ndiivi, niiitiri Baratblri Ydki nJiajiukoMt sn nlhayif. 


Teaxslatiox. 

I. 

The place where I live its name is Baraisiri, I have a wife 
and four children, two boys and two girls. My work is making 
l.taskets, cutting down trees, tishing. My wife stays at home ; 
she sews, she cooks food, she washes, she grates cassava, she 
pounds plantains, she sweeps the house, she works in tho 
garden. All my children are grown up. One of the boys is 
big : he is working fur himself. My mother was a Carib womam 
My father was a mulatto. I was born at Mhirisirna. After I 
took a wife I went to Baraisiri. All my children were born 
there. 


OiUGlXAL 

II. 

Hlakitina Iduse lane nuknsirl. Ldnse lane nukusiri aarinhta 
tiunu nnkusnrn. Btna.rn hnli Idnsc fdue liuknsnrv. Marittiaa 
(from French marier^ Inhardkiirti tdnr nvkHSurn. Atakain 
n}ikusnru knit (French hicit) iihayif. H'dalaf sir (French six) ; 
nyrenatu hiaha. Tduc nukifsnrn, IVarisiina V'a oHiudai. 
Binnrv hildluha aha Karifnaa, nha hmdhai luhnyehna. 
Kv.liha hildkita dha, hdiitknti tea hundhai. Biwirn laldluh'f dha 
nidin, nha hundhai makditi ; rotiu vyAce Idhttsc, rdtiit Ida Idnsc ; 
rdtiu aba pulatu (either French jdat or ^Spanish plato) Idtiln 
Udhtt rna hidsola huiea la.kurftkiu Hauyttrdkna aha mutui 
nhakalHindruku, 
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Tkaxstatiox. 

n 

I was little wlieii my father dieil. After my father died I 
lived with my mother. It is a long time since my mother died. 
I married 1 before my mother died, ^fy mother had eight 
vihildren. Six died and two remained. When my mother died, 
we buried her at Warisima. In olden times wdien a Caril) died 
M'e buried liim in his own house. Xow, where anyone dies we 
Puiry him outside. In olden times when a person died, they 
lI)Liried kim without a ; they put a board under him, they 

^ilso put one nver him ; they put a plate on his face to re vent 
the earth fwni getting into his eyes. The}' wrapped him up in 
Ids bed-elothes. 

OlUGIXAL. 

IIL 

LtiharMcii^o intln ahunnlfa, ica ^vaha v'airitl u\'ice hiirnn)- 
hata, Hairarn {)lwh>lja, intiri akutai. Katu'Sulu'dvha^ tvtiri 
<iratthai. Iiihardldiru ica dkvtn, ahtUidiiva, Su ic// mdif 
<*ihAta]m Uha I'dr^nf Idiit vyt Iddalm. Kthdi huiulu icnjif 
hihardJdica Idladu vjatriti irear. Hi]:uh<d\fhaJi v'dfv^ hdlis^ 
jtiUhdluha, iufiri cncdulu^ loni ira ahnaaka kkrc. Wi> daln 
L'itrc akuui, lonl v:a aldmdco. 


Tuaxslatiox. 

in. 

I^efore we begin plarding we cut (h)wn the large trees to let 
tliem get dry. \Vheii they are diy we begin to set fire to them. 
Alter we lunx* burnt them we clear the ground. Before we 
bum, we cut away the undergrowth. We collect all the under- 
growth togetlier to burn it. The large trees are a h)ng while 
before they burn aw'ay. When the fire is extinguished and tiie 
sishes are coi<l, we begun digging to plant the ca>.sava. We cut 
Fjp the cassava sticks to plant tliein. 

OlUrJXAL. 

IV. 

A.tdha kcccti rnutu dba hdti^ Itidt d.raJjn adialia luiu'arri Idnl 
€duhu liihanct, Sidcdidlifha asvalia hnciwcrij h.o vrdhinu ivld- 
jinuti iiD/ift.sc lAhana Idni lukio'creka, Sidtdiddiihit (dd ictixka sn- 
liLVjhverk lidtiri asdnaha limccf, Idai lisiku'tii luakdhuri. Hub)- 
muti wdkabff i2)vh)riflif Ifuikita hnavti liAuco^ ijud/tridcu Ido 
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»>‘aholnf. Bdratl oxtoc, hfhvJiiha liuioa Ido v:dh.thia LaJctirdlcua 
-juisLpeti ichcc Ido ahuraka Idakii Itbiri icdkabn. IcPrdhva yatiira 
i‘auyfjtivxv:elda],tf tnUlpc. Ilaiayati vscirc^ha^iai dk}ui Ua lirl. 
Ilutiri oMt.ka KiiikdJjvvij Idm lakurahu Idako^ Jdtii lahiitaha 
Jdhana. Lahdfaha i>‘Lri]j'thi>ri Ifw 7tnfi>icn\ 


XllAXiLATIOX. 

IV. 

When a pensou M'ants to huihl a liouse, lie ^'oes into the 
mo(k1s to cut the wood to huild liia house. When he has 
iinhhed cuttinj^’ tlie wood, he drags it and puts it near to his 
house to prepare it. When he lias tinished preparing all the 
Nvood, he begins to dig the ground and tix the posts. He puts 
the posts in the holes ; he tills the holes with eaith round tlie 
pftsts. He takes a pole and he rams the earth lound the post>. 
He ties long poles with creepers to the tops of the posts ; he 
lies cioss-i)oles on the kng ones. Tlie cross ])oles are called 
Ji^fijurdkiia, He goes and cuts poles to tie on top to make the 
roof of the house. He CM>vers the poles with leaves (//noskoY == 
a broad short leaf specially us(m 1 for that purpose. 


June 17 th, 1897. 

.1 Xy f rii/J ^ i raoo'ii iag 

Mas held on thi^ da to at the South Kensington Huseum, M'heii 
Mr. A. r. iMAUOSLAV ga\e a lecture on the IMaya ^Monuments 
hUuI Inscription^ in (Intral America.” 

The fleeting was attended by many of the Fellows, and the 
interest of the le< tuie Mas increased by tlie exhibition of a 
collection of casts from the various monuments spoken of. 

A vote of thanks was ]aissrd to Mr. Maudslay on the 
j»roposal of ^Ir. (d.RMr.N'ts Makkham. 



A Year id Azimba dhd Chipitalaxd : the CrsTOMS and Sbper- 
STITIOA'S of the PkORLE* Bv H. CliAWFORD AXGCS, EsiX- 

Leaving Blantyre, British Central Africa, iu October, ISQo,. 

I proceeded to Azimba aurl Chipitalaiul for the purpose of 
liuiiting and of obtaining labour for the })Iaiitations in the 
British Protectorate. I ^Yas away for five nionrhs on my first 
journey and after a short ^visit to Blantyre I returned and spent 
six months, again in the same country. 

Dining the period of twelve months or so above indicated, I 
travelled over large tracts of country : reaching as far a.s 
Anuoniland in the nortli and in the south as far as Tete on th.e 
Zambizi: I penetrated into Chipitaland as far as the Kapochi 
Biver at its junction with tlie Lnia Piver, a tiihutary of tile 
Zamhizi, letiirning by Katusa and Ivasitu to tlie Pevubwe and 
thence to Blantyre. A glance at a recent map of Central Africa 
showing Portuguese teiaitory will explain the route taken. 

I found the [>C‘oplc warlike and haidy, living, as they always 
do, at war with some one — fighting is second nature to them, and 
their deadly accuracy with the how generally secures them the 
victory in a fight with eitlier the Angoni or Chikmeda. I found 
them friendly to the English, and only on two occasions in the 
whole of my wanderings Iiad I to defend myself from hostile 
attack. On one occasi( ai my assailants were under the im^u’essii 
that I was a Portuguese, and this cost me one cC* my men, wlio 
was killed hy an arrow: but I soon beat them off, and they 
assumed a mure peaceful attitude when they discovered that E 
was an Englisltman, and they brought }teace otferings and 
eventually i aid compensation for the man wlio was killed. 

On the other occasion, some (diikmeda fioiu Makanga tried 
to rob some of my men of their food, and, on their resisting, 
fired on them, but on our opening fire on them in our turn tlicv 
soon decamped with some damage. 

Large numbers of elephant are killed every year in Chipila 
and Azimbaland, and game is })leiitiful, consisting of buffalo, 
rhinoceros, eland, harteheeste, zebra, sahle-antelope, and smaller 
buck. Lions ami leopards are plentiful autl do great daiiiago 
among the village herds and flocks. 

I liad some good ‘"hags”; my biggest ‘*hag’' in one day 
consisted of seven buffalo, three eland, one rhinoceros aiid 
one leopard. 

With regard to the future of trade and commerce in tlio^o 
districts, and tlm prospect of their proving a source from which 
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native labour might be drawn, I am of opinion that under the 
present rule nothing can be done. 

The Portuguese within whose territory those districts lie favour 
the evil system of letting out their difterent districts to any one 
who will pay them tribute or taxes, and they sluit their eyes to 
anything and everything that goes on as long as they are 
regularly paid. 

A typical case is Chimsinga, the great Makanga chief. He 
supplied with powder and guns by the Portuguese, and is- 
allowed to levy war whenever he wishes as long as he x>ays a 
certain yearly tribute to his patrons. 

Chimsinga's chief delight is in killing the people who are 
helpless, and in slave catching, and he levies war on all arouncl 
him, on every one whom he thinks weaker than himself. He 
has had, I ought to say, three had beatings this year, in all cases 
losing large numbers of men; when he attacked Ketagathis year 
I was not three miles from the place where he was fighting, anti 
could plainly see his men running for their lives, pursued by the 
relentless Chipita with iheir deadly hows and poisoned arrows. 

The effects of thi>s evil system of government are, that the 
natives hate the Portuguese and distrust and despise them so 
much that I am of opinion that any Portuguese paying a visit 
to Chimsinga at the present time would run a poor chance of 
his life. 

The price of slaves averages about 4s. to G.s. each, and 
children from 'ds, to each; the chief maiket is Tete, on the 
Zambhi, the Portuguese headquarters there, vhere a n\idy sale is 
found among the Portuguese jjolice and servants, and among the 
oiiicers even and other inhabitants. 

I am certain that until peace is secure<l to the inhabitants of 
these countries and the confidence of the peo])le gained by 
conduct free from deception and treachery, the country must 
remain unsettled and uncivilized. Who can expect men to turn 
to profitable work when their absence is seized on as an 
Opportunity of raitliiig their village, and they return to find their 
houses a heap of ruins, their relatives fled or slain, and tlieir 
wives and children taken captive to he sold as slaves among the 
servants of a nation which in violation of every treaty and at 
the sacrifice of all honour and humanity, still countenances, yea, 
even nourishes, the detestable trade in huiuaii flesh ? 

The Azimba are a people inhabiting the country lying to the 
w'est of the Shire liver, between the ^Iwaiiza and the Pevubwe 
rivers; they can hardly be considered as a distinct tribe, though 
they undoubtedly belong to tlie Bantu race ; their language 
is allied to Manganja but is intermingled with Chickmenda and 
Chipita. 
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Before tlie anival of the Angoni (Zulus) in the country now 
hnown as Angonilaiul. the district which I have above indicated 
and which may ])e called Azimbaland was inhabited ])y a tribe 
-of unmixed llanganja under a very powerful chief named 
Kasuza. Soon the Angoni began their attacks and after some 
y’ears of brave but fruitless struggle the chief Kasuza and his 
people resolved to seek a home elsewhere, and set out with all 
their belongings for the territory of the great Makanga chief 
Kankemi, to whom they made submission, and by whom they 
were for a time well treated ; but Kankemi soon began to fear 
their numbers and power and finally disposed of the difficulty 
by an indiscriminate slaughter of his guests. Old Kasuza and 
most of his people v/ere killed, but his wife and two children and 
4fi few others escaped and returned to their old country, tvhere 
they found many of their old tribe and numerous aliens settled 
and able to deferid themselves from the Angoni. These people 
elected Kasuza’s wife Xyangu to be their chief, and she remains 
60 to this day, thougli now old, and blind, and a cripple ; but her 
son is the virtual chief and rules in her stead. 

The comparati\'e peace enjoyed by the people under Xyangu 
and their ability to hold their own against the Angoni, has 
induced tlie settlement of many aliens among them from time 
to time — Cliikmcda, Chipita and runaway slaves from Angoniland 
and otliers, and the consequent intermarriages have produced a 
race veiy difl'ereiit in language and customs from the old Sian- 
gan ja tribe. 

ars, Superstitions, etc, 

Mxhn V. ” — Spirit Worsh ip, — Mzimu is the name given to that 
unseen power which tlie natives believe in, but cannot under- 
stand. There are, in every village, small Iiouses consecrated 
to the use of this spiiit, and in these houses are placed grain, 
flour, pii>es, tobacco, iiHaid and beer, the offerings being generally 
accompanied by prayer or tlianksgiving for some prayer 
granted. There is in the native idea evidently a multiplicity 
of spirits, and tlie hou.Hvs built for their use vary in number 
according to the number of spirits which the builder believes 
ill or worships. One house may have in it two temples, and 
another may have five or as many as eight; the worship liow- 
< 3 ver is the same for all. 

In each village or collection of villages, there is a high priest 
<■>1' laarnha whose duty it is to propitiate the spirits and to 
forward on all prayers and supplications. A man wishing for 
success in Ininting, or fur children, or for a good crop, or for 
rain, will make his wife brew beer and will call up the raarahf 
and all the villagers, giving the beer into the hands of the 
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nunuha. The maritbu pours a small quantity of the beer into a 
receptacle in each temple and a quantity is spilt on the ground, 
and he then i-eeites a form of prayer in accordance with the 
wishes of the supplicant, all the villagers joining in a kind of 
nioaiiiug chorus. The huudhu then distributes the rest of the 
beer among the suppliant and his friends — he is supposed to 
give an immediate answer to the prayer. 

A man returning from a journey, before he enters his house or 
the house of a neighbour, will go with his wife and kneeling 
and clapping hands in front of the nnunas house, will return 
thanks for his safe arrival. 

A mail wishing for the death of an enemy will go to the 
temple with an o tiering before taking any steps to carry out his- 
wishes. 

The hioiidni is generally a pretty wide-awake sort of a 
person, and is quick to take advantage of any power he mav 
obtain over a suppliant. 

In the native mind this unseen power appears to be divided 
into numerous spirits each with special attributes, and whose 
numbers are not known. There is the spirit which presides 
over crops and rains, the spirit which protects against witches,, 
the spirit of hunting, the spirit of health, the spirit of child- 
bearing and numerous others. A man may perhaps have only 
two temples erected, and on a calamity befalling him he wdll go 
to his mfinihd and seek advice in his trouble ; he will most 
likely be told that he has forgotten one of the spirits. 

The ivorr^hip is inextricably mixed up with sorcery, sensuality 
and crime. 

Ula . — The oracle. The ala plays the most important part in 
native life of any belief existing in ( Vmtral Africa ; it is in close 
alliance with spirit woiship, and is worked by the mainbit or 
high priest only. 

The ithf is a small cup round the edge of which are fixed a 
number of lumps of beeswax at intervals ; in the cup is placed a 
small horn, the base of which is covered with beeswax coming 
to an oval point, and inside tiie horn is } ‘laced some supposed 
powerful medicine ; the cup is held in the left hand and the right 
grasps a small rattle ; the cup and rattle are tlien shaken slowdy 
and rhythmically with a circular motion, the lesult being that the 
burn in the cup wobbles about, now striking this side and now 
that side of the cup, the marahii professing to foretell the future 
by the number of times it strikes certain spots of beeswax on 
the side of the cup. 

The xda is used principally to discover whether a certain 
event has been the act of a 'Spirit or the act of tlie xdjiti or 
witches. 
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When a man is taken ill, however slightly, his friends will go 
to the hvfhibu and rerjuest him IU(omhesa tda (to consult the 
oracle), and tell them the cause of their friend’s illness, its 
remedy, and wliether he will recover ; the ida is then consulted 
and the answer given. If the answer is that sonic one has 
bewitched the patient and it is such and sucli a man, the man 
named is instantly accused and is made to drink micasi, ordeal 
poison: if he dies the siek person is supposed to recover, if not 
the 2 da is said to have lied, and another ida is consulted. In 
case of the answer being the “ spirits have afflicted him, he has 
offended some spirit,” an offering of beer is generally placed in 
all the temples and sometimes a new temple is built when the 
spirits are supposed to be propitiated. 

In all cases of perplexity or a wash to know the future, the 
ula is consulted. A man going fishing or liunting will consult 
the ida as to his prospects of success ; or going on a journey he 
Avill inquire as to his safe return, and his actions are irrevocably 
guided by the answer received. 

I may mention my own experience of the ida. 

I was at a village on the Eeviibwe awaiting the return of 
messengers whom I liad sent to a distant chief and about whom 
I was becoming anxious, so more in the liope of catching a high 
priest “ tripping ” than anything else I consulted the ida as to 
when my men would return ; the answer was send two men 
to-morrow to Chuwali ” (a village about fifty miles distant and 
quite away from the route which my nien would have to 
take), and they will return with your messengers in four 
days.” 

I sent the two men as directed, and in fuur days they 
returned with my messengers, who had arrived at Chuwali on 
the day that they had arrived there. I asked my messengers 
why they liad gone to Chuwali, as it was quite out of their way ; 
their reply was that they had lieard that there was “ war ” on 
the direct road and they had avoided it accordingly ; so I did 
not catch tlie higli priest tripping,” and without further 
4*omment I present the episode to the Society for Psychical 
Pesearch. 

Witchcraft — ''Mjiti'' — 'Witchcraft, as in all parts of xVfrica, 
is much believed in, and all sorts of eharms and medicines are 
used to ward off the nijiti, which in the native’s imagination dog 
his existence. 

The mfiti is believed to be an eater of Iiuinan flesh, and all 
<leaths are attributed to the dc‘sire of the in fill to devour the 
bodies of the dead. In the case of a number of deaths in a 
village a council is called, and the existence of aifiti is declared. 
Micod, or ordeal poison, is prodiic- and drunk by all the 
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iiiliabitants ; sliould no death result from this, the ula is then 
<:oiisiilted as to the location of the rajiti, and another village is 
probably indicated, and again mivasi is produced and drunk by 
the village so denounced and so on until the m/iti is at last 
supposed to be discovered. 

On a death occurring, the body is caret idly guarded against 
^mjiii ; the body is allowe<l to lie unburied in the house attended 
by watchers until it is much decom|X>sed and in a state unfit 
for even the /njiti to consume; it is tlien buried. While a 
body is lying unburied, people will not walk out at night except 
i)i bands, as the )7^Jiti is supposed to be abroad. 

Every house has its mjiti medicine, generally over the door 
of the house to ward off evil, and in case of a death occurring 
in the house, the medicine is supposed to ha^'e lost its power, 
and a new supply is obtained. 

“ Micasi ” — Ordeal Puism. — Mirasi is obtained from a tall grey- 
barked tree witli dark round leaves which is to be found high 
up in the mountain gorges, freq^uently at tlie side of a stream ; 
from the bark of this tree the ‘lau'asi is produecd as follows. 
The accused person or persons and their accusers and their 
friends proceed in search of the bark, and vhen a sufficient 
<|uantity has been collected it is poumled in a native atoado or 
mortar, the pounded bark is put into a small cup and water is 
udded ; a small stone heated to ledness is then dropped in and 
the poison is then drunk, the accused man, before drinking, 
saying, I am innocent of that of which I am accused. If I 
lie, may this aiicasi kill me.’' If the swallowing of the poison 
is succeeded by vomiting, this will generally occur within four 
hours and the man is safe and therefore inmreat. In fatal cases 
death generally ensues within twelve hours, Ijiit in some cases 
not until eighteen or even twenty-four hours. 

In order to account for the fact that while one man may die 
«of the poison, another may escape, it has bem said that the 
<'piantity given is varied hy the witch doctr)!*, or that he in 
certain cases only adds some other ingredient which has fatal 
effect, but to any one wlio has seen laira-^i administered, such 
an explanation will not hold good, and the only conclusion to 
which I can come on ihe subject is embodied in the old saying, 

AMiat’s one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Deaths from micabi, I should think, average as low as ten to 
fifteen i)er cent. 

Malirof or Detdh Cercraoay. — On the death of a man, Ids 
relatives and friends collect outside his house and mourn for a 
period extending over four or five days, singing dirges all day 
and at night firing guns and beating drums, all tlie time keeping 
a careful guard over tlie body. The near relations mourn apart, 
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v>*alkin^ up and down, wailing and beating their breasts an«f 
throwing ashes and dust on their lieads. 

On the day (,)f burial, the buiial party collects, and all tin- 
dead man’s ettects are burned; tlie Ijody is then carried to tin- 
grave amid more firing of guns and wailing. <In the return »>f 
the funeral party from the grave, the deceased’s house is pullet! 
down, Ids pots l>roken and pieces of cloth linng on sticks over 
the ruins : lait this f re 'Client ly do-s not occur till some time 
after the hmiaL 

About a montli after the funeral, a beer drinking takes place, 
and all the friends of the deceased sliave tlieir heads and tlie 
proceedings are at an end. 

During the mourning, large rpiantities of fooil are su})[)lied t(» 
tlie mourners, but no beer is drunk. 

Hainan socrt/io.s . — In Azimbalaud the custom of sacrificing 
human victims on the graves of the dead still exists. 

When a chief or any one of importance dies, presents of 
slaves are sent in lyv all the neighbouring chiefs as an offering 
to the spirit of the departed. The women slaves must he vouult 
and comely and the men must he vouthful or middle-aged. On 
tlie eve of the ceremony the victims are all gathered togethei- 
and carefully waslied and their lieads oiled and paintetl red ; 
they are then dressed in all the most gorgeous clothing availabkg 
prints, blankets, beads, brass wire, red cloth, etc. 

On the morning of the burial tlie victims are led out and 
feasted, fowls, goats and other food being prepared for them ; 
they are tlien inarched off to the grave marching witli an escort 
ill front of the boily of the dead chief ; on arriving at the grave- 
they are led forward to the brink, and after a blow on the head 
vith an axo their throats are cut and they are thrown in. 

Wlien all the victims are despatched, tlie body of the deceased 
chief is laid on the tup and the grave is filled in. Should tlie 
victims he too numerous to allow of their being placed in the 
grave, they are killed on the top of the grave and their bodie< 
Dft exposed. 

JVfftire laa :. — Xative law is in many respects wise and just ; 
based upon the opinions and desires of the it is un- 

doubtedly popular, and though of course much entangled with 
‘•iqierstition, it is wonderful how in some points it comes up to 
the standard of European justice. The accused is allowed to 
plead for Idmself, and witnesses are called to establish and 
prove a point. 

False evidence is punished bydeatli or a heavy fine. Though 
the chief is the su})eriur power, yet his headmen and people 
really form a sort of jury, and the c*hief, howevor powerful, 
dare not act against their verdict. A man accused of murder 
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has the choice of several courses sliould the case go against 
iiiiii. If he knows he is guilty he will either give himself as a 
slave to the heirs of the dead man, or, if he has any human 
l^u'operty such as a wife or a child, he can give one of them 
instead. If he is innocent, he will appeal to inwasi (ordeal 
poison), which will never be refused him, and in case of 
liis surviving the ordeal, he can claim compensation of three 
goats from his accusers. A guilty man will not drink mirasi 
because the native idea of the power of micasi to distinguish 
between the guilty and the innocent is so deep-rooted that, to a 
iruilty man, it would bo like choosing certain death. 

Tiirft by night is punishable by death. Theft l.>v day i.') 
punishable by a fine. Adultery is punishable by death, unless 
the accused has property suilicient to satisfy the law, but be 
can claim the ordeal inicasi, or the ordeal by hot water, iu 
which case he plunges his hands and arms into a pot of boiling 
water slowly three times up to the elbows ; should tlie arms 
blister and peel be is guilty ; should those symptoms not 
xi})pear he is innocent, and compensation is paid him. 

Petty misdemeanour and even impertinence are also brought 
to trial, and punishments for such breaches of the law inflicted. 
While the question of guilty or not guilty is decided by the 
native jury, the final decision as to the punishment lies wdth 
the chief, who has the right to mitigate the pniii-himmt in any 
case at his own discretion ; and a man confessing his guilt, and 
throwing himself on the mercy of his chief, Kvpata iinj*'ndo (to 
catch liold of his legs), is rarely denied mercy. 

A wise and merciful chief will have a thousand men ready to 
defend him in an emergency, while a brutal and crued chief will 
liave no one to rely on in time of trouble. I give a ease of a 
<'liicf*s justice. I happcnetl to be at tlie village ef Kasiiga, one 
cf the liiggest Aziniba chiefs, when some men came in, and 
falling before him said, “ AVe are your children, you are our 
father, and we come to appeal against your brother at the 
IK^euilo Piver, whose slaves we are.*' Their st(.)i'v was that this 
i)rother of Kasuga, one of Kasuga’s headmen, had that day sold 
>ome ])eople to another chief for salt : among those sold was a 
<-hild of one of the complainants. The man was a slave, but he 
bail married a free woman, and therefore his child was by law 
free. In spite of this, how*ever, bis child had been taken and 
sold. Kasuga instantly sent a messenger e dling in his brother, 
of whom he promptly asked wdiy he had done this thing. The 
leply was, Oh, my brother, wdiat does it matter, the com- 
]‘lainant is a slave: you are surely not going to take a slave’s 
]>ait against me who am so pow’erful." Kaluga looked at his 
iirother ami said, Unless the child you have ^old is delivered 
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to me to-morrow, you ler.ve my laud and I i>ltice anothei 
headman there in your stead ; also you shall give your own 
child as a slave to the man Avhom you have wronged.'* The 
brother went away, and next morning brought back the stolen 
child and his own child as ordered. Kasiiga took the stolen 
child, and returne<l ic to its father ; then he said, Oh, my 
brother, you are wise ; take away your own child. I let you oh' 
the punishment, but don't do it again ; how can I be strong in 
war, if my people are treated unjustly ? 

Poisons, mcdi-lncs, and natice surge nj . — Among the numerous 
trees and shrubs which gnwv in the country, many valuable 
drugs may undoubtedly be obtained. Many are known to the 
natives, and are used by them in cases of sickness. This know- 
ledge is, however, guarded most jealously; hut by feigning 
sickness, and in some cases being really ill, I have collected a 
few of the most important. One of these is, so far us I can 
discover, a powerful amcsthetic, and I have on more than one 
occasion used it with great benefit. The drug is a root which 
is boiled in water, and the decoction is then applied t»j the part 
affected ; the application continues till pain ceases. 

In a case of toothache which had given me seveial sleeples> 
nights, I found this drug most etlicacious, the piiim after several 
applications, ceasing, and in a few hours a small (piaiitity of 
pus issued from the tooth. The sensation pro<lueed is much 
the same as that produced by cocaine, but rather more powerful, 
and the fingers when immersed in the li^piid become numb. 

Another much-used drug is that for procuring abortion, and 1 
have collected a small cpiantity of it. The action is quite 
harmless, and it generally takes effect in course of two or three 
days ; the effect is said to be lasting, inasmuch as a woiuam 
having taken tliis drug and at some future period desiring to 
become a mot her, will go to the medicine man and obtain 
another drug which will counteract the effect of the one taken 
perhaps years before. I w'as unsuccessful in luy attempts to 
obtain a specimen of this antidote. 

There are several efficient blisters known and sometimes used, 
but the native is much averse to making use of a remedy which 
will give him pain, liowever beneficial its effects may be. 

Cupping is much resorted to. The instrument used is gener- 
ally a small horn open at the tip as well as at the base, the tip 
being surrounded vith beeswax. The part to be cupped is first 
lanced with a small knife, and the base of the horn placed over 
the part affected ; the operator then places his mouth to the 
open tip of the horn and sucks out the air, closing the hoh‘ 
at the tip by forcing the beeswax over it with his tongue : a 
considerable quantity of bloo 1 can thus he drawn off. 
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There are many poisons in use among the natives, the most 
powerful being obtained from the gall of the crocodile, and also 
from the gall of the hartebeeste. Death generally takes place 
within half-an-hour after drinking eitlier of these poisons. 

A chief, who had designs on my life, sent me a present of a 
pot of native beer, but luckily I was warned when al)OUt to 
drink it. I administered a portion of it to a fowl and death 
occurred in filteen minutes. The poison used was from tlie 
gall of a crocodile. Tliere are two kinds of poison used for tlu.^ 
tips of arrows, the one and only kind known among the Yao< 
being used for killing game ; the part touched by the arrow 
being cut out, and the rest used for food. 

13ut in Azimba and Chipitalaiid a much more deadly poison 
is used, namely, the war poison.” The action of this poison m 
most powerful, and there is no known remedy for it ; the slightest 
scratch by an arrow ti])ped with this poison means certain death. 

This poison is known only to the chiefs, and the secret i^ 
most jealously guarded ; the poison is collected by them only 
and served out to their men, who pound it, and cover the poiiil> 
of the arrows with it. 

I was fortunate enougli to see a man who had been wounded 
by one of those arrows, and I watched tlie symptoms till his death . 

The doomed man had been wounded slightly on the lip, tin* 
arrow having just grazed him and raised the skin. In about 
fifteen minutes after being struck he Viegaii to tremble, and at 
last fell to the groumi, his limbs twitching violently ; in aboiu 
.six hours his arms and neck began to swell, and assumed a dark 
and puhV appearance : shortly afterwards sores ]>egaii to break 
(Hit and his whole body assumed a swollen and unwhole- 
some appearance, the sores increasing in size and exuding an 
unhealthy matter. 

Ill about twelve hours after severe struggling and violent- 
paroxysms, death ensued. Strange to say, the wound on tlu^ 
lip where the arrow struck had a quite liealtliy appearance, and 
did not swell or present any ahnormal comlition. The tem- 
perature during the whole time w’as high, to 103'^, and the 
pulse fast and feeble ; towards the end tlie pulse was not 
noticeable at the wrist, and the temperature fell considerably 
below' normal, A few' hours after deatli the body was S'> 
decomposed that it was impossible to touch it, the skin peeling 
off wherever a finger w'as laid. 

I have obtained tw'o of those arrows, their points covered 
with the poison. 

To atteiiqd to describe the manners, habits, and etiquette of 
the people would be a labour wTiich I aiu not at present able to 
undertake, and would occupy a much greater space tlian wouM 
probably be at my disposal. y T 
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Toauipi. 

r>y the Itev. Dr. James Chalmers. 

The Toaripi or Motuiiiotii tribe, situated in the Gulf of Papua 
in Freshwater Bay, is perhaps the most interesting of all our 
Xew Guinea coast tribes. Until lately they M^ere the terror of 
all the otlier tribes from this to Kerepunii or Kerpara, and 
verily believed that they had a right to take what tliev desired 
from every plantation they found. Had the people of a village 
only the courage to remain at home when the Toaripians were 
journeying, and when they came to their village receive them 
and treat them to food and cocoanuts all was well, and they 
were left unmolested, but on their amving at a village and 
finding all the inhabitants gone, they killed every pig they 
found and robbed all the plantations, and wound up by turning 
the houses into w.c.s. Some years ago they took charge of 
Kerepunu over a (piarrel about the selling of sago, Cn their 
way down tlie coast and near to Piound Head some na ives 
ashore insulted them; they anchored the canoes, tracked the 
bushmen, and on nearing the villages were met by an armed 
]»arty who stc^od to defend their homes, but being of no use before 
the niaraudeis, they fell back and made for the hills. The chief 
of the inland tribe, who with his people came out hurriedly to 
defend their homes, was the first to fall mortally wounded, and 
after his people decamped tlie ^lotumotuans clubbed to death 
all Mounded (Uies they saw, including the chief. 

In <uie atteriioon they killed tliirty-six men, women, and 
children at Kabadi, and at Partanu, inland of Hall Sound, a few 
years ago they made a nearly clean sweep of the village. 

(.>nce I M'as going to l^ort Moresby overland and had as 
‘'•arriers eight men, but on it becoming known we were going by 
land, a large party of nearly two hundred formed to accompany 
us as far as Maiva, and then to Mekeo and trade. It was 
merely a small army travelling, and wherever vre were seen 
approaching, fear took jjossessiou of all liearts iiiitd they saw 
white clothes in the crowd. Between lokea and Oiapu the 
.sun was very hot and the sand very heavy, and v'e had several 
rests and smokes. At one of these rests, about midday, sitting 
besifle me M’ere a number of men from tifty to sixty years ohl, 
arid they were comparing the present with the past. Thinking I 
was asleep they roused me and said sornetliing to the following, 
Viz., “ How difterent this journey is to all obliers, as formerly we 
.sinijdy robbed every cocoanut giove and yam jdautation as we 
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came along, and what we did not use we destroyed, but on this 
journey we have not even taken cocoanuts sutlicient to assuage 
our thirst.” They went to Mekeo and returned home, and I 
believe had not a single difficulty in the whole journey, and dkl 
not commit any robbery. Such is the eftect of mission work 
amongst them, although they are by no means Christians. 

This particular part of the tribe includes all the Motu- 
motu villages, Moveave, Lese and lokea, and Kart of Karama, 
and it is of them I now write. 

I sliall keep as near as possible to the printed paper sent me 
by the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute. 

They are not hunters, only when they go east to Lese and 
lokea they have a run after wallaby, and here sometimes, not 
<iften, they enjoy a day in the busli after wild pigs. They are 
not a pastoral people but are great agriculturists, and live 
chietly on fish and vegetables. 

They have no boats, but use canoes, dug out of trees felled up 
the river and lloated down. The canoe making is all done close 
by tlie village on the river bank. They use paddles made out 
of one piece of wood^ and paddle the canoe sitting as a rule. 
The large canoe used for fighting, and called by tliem Lakia,was 
paddled by all standing. The canoes were lashed about 0 feet 
apart and the bridge in the centre was a ]datfurm on which 
the fighting men stood with a large supply of Ixjws and arrows 
fastened to the railing. 

In hunting pigs they use spears, nets (Idate Xo. 2), and 
how and arrows. 

The dog is of great use in hunting wild pig, but inoiv 
especially to kill when friends arrive, and the eye teeth are of 
very great value. 

The bow and arrow are chiefly used in fighting, sometimes in 
fishing and hunting the wild pig. The hews are not rnadt* 
liere, they come from Xamau, the district round Bald Heabi 
and Cape Blackwood, 100 miles or so to the north-west. 

In fishing, iiets'^ are chiefly used, also bow and arrow, and 
(►ccasioiially a tortoise-shell fish-hook. In iishing with bow 
and arrow, a piece of mangrove, with part of roots left, is 
secured and stuck in tlie sand roots uppermost, for fishermen 
to stand on just inside a breaker, and as the tish come in on 
the breakers they are shot at, and it is astonishing the number 
caught ill this way. 


1 “Ethnographic Album of the Pacific Islamls,*’ by Edge.Purtinijlon and 
lleape, 2Dd series, Plate 202, No. 2. 

2 Ibid.j 2nd series, Plate 1.5d. No. 1. 

3 Ib%d,y 2nd scries, Plate 109 No 1. 
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Tiiey use no javelins, but some of the arrows have very loose 
heads so that they may be left in the body. 

Xearly all their cooking is done in pots bought with sago 
from the Motu tribe ; sometimes the sago is damped and en- 
veloped in long leaves, those of the Xipa palm, and cooked on 
the ashes, and often inside these roly poly sago sticks they put 
fish and shellfish. I have never seen fruit. The sago is cooked 
in many ways, as porridge with shellfish mixed with it, or leaves 
from a bush that grows in the plantations, or giated cocoanut; 
ov sometimes as dumplings mixed with grated cocoanut, or 
uake made by damping the sago, spreading out thin and placing 
it on a broken piece of Motu pottery. The whole is very much 
the same as Scotch oatcake is prepared. 

A dish much lelished i^ ripje banana and sago boiled together, 
and when cooked and puured into dishes, the milk from the 
rated cocoanut poured over it. They also cook taio, yams, 
and sweet potatf^es and sogo tc>gether. Sometimes food is 
roasted and turned with tongs.^ 

The women are very careful to wash their hands before 
attending to cooking, and no woman with menses or near con- 
iiiiement and for long after can cook food. I am not aware 
of any p)articular observance by tlie women before cooking. 

The women cook the food and dish it, and place it before the 
n.en, when all males will first eat and then all females. 

lire is produced hy rubbing as in the islands of the Pacific." 
It is very seldom allowed to go out. Long, long ngo thei’e was 
nrt fire, and food was eaten raw until a man Iriarai hrought 
it out of the earth where he was sitting. Everybody was 
frightened and most ran away, but some said, “ Let us keep it 
now we have got it,' and tliey were only aide to do so by 
nibbing a stick with another. 

Houses are huilt cm posts fixed in the ground. From ground 
lo floor of house aljout 7 feet. House about 30 feet long and 
H) broad, bigh in front, tapering to end and roiuided on top. 

Medhers and girls sleep togetlier, fathers take hoys with them 
l<» the eraho [duba or temple^; very little hoys sleep in liouse 
u ith mother, soiuetiiiies (dl slee[> in house. All young men after 
a certain feast have their heads shaved, enter the entbo and 
adopt the a long strip of bark cloth ( specimen sent), and 
Jeiiiain until tlieii' hair has grow long aiicl piggy. During all 
that time they are not sup>posed to look on a woman, and are 
only allowed to go out in tlie dark. 

There is no furniture in their houses except cooking pots 

‘ •• .MEum,” 2 ik 1 series Plate 104, No. 8. 

- [luL. 2iul ^cru>, ]' ate 17 t, N j. a. 
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4Uhes, tishiug nets, ainl caskets, with odds and ends tied up in 
them, and a wooden pillow or two. 

The villages are laid out in streets, but in no order. Here 
uud at Moveave thev are in a circde. 

The only plants used for manufacture are bananas, jute, and 
-vL'Veral bushes, from which a strong libre is obtained. All these 
hbres are used in making twine for bags and nets. 

Taro, yam, sweet potato, sugar cane, sweet yam, bananas, 
'?ago, cocoaiiut, bread tTuit, roseapple mango are all used for 
b )0d. 

Savod, or inulberry, is grown to make sL that men w^ear. 

The only implement used in agriculture is a long hard stick 
about 5 feet in length. 

R.iigion a ad Co^toais. 

ITiey have no real idols, are all mere fetishes or charms. 

, a CSC or Lflv.lr/re are worn to keep otf evil spirits. 

Tipari '} — lluaving bull, only seen by men after manhood, 
'.aid then pigs and much food have to he provided. When 
tlie day comes for the feast and the introduction, the roaring 
bull may be heard from two in the morning and on until 
.-unset. The day before, all females and young people have left 
the village lest they should hear it and die. I tad difficulty in 
getting one. 

Otoi . — Is a mask- worn by some men whose duty it is to look 
after the taboo. They run and dance through a village carrying 
a short stick of hard wood, and frighten women and children. 
These masks are kept in the bush. They are made of native 
oloth stretclied on a wi('ker frame.*" The cloth is whitened 
with lime and the face is painted various colours. It comes 
on to the shoulder whence hangs a long fringe of grass, the 
>ame as petticoats are made of, to the waist, and from there 
io the knees a kilt of the same. 

'File Oiol is the most important, and fea.sts are prepared tor it. 

They have nothing they worship that I am awaie of, and I 
know of nothing they make olferings to, unless the sorcerer, 
who receives armshells, pigs, pearl shell, and food of various 
kinds. 

The i)eople are very superstitious on nearly everything, but 
are wonderfully free of fear, going about at night vdtlnuU lights 
ov even clubs or any other weapon. 

For fuller answei's to questions I would refer to notes taken 


’ “Album,*’ 2na series, Plate 201. \o. 1. 

- Ibid., 2nd series, PLite ISO. 

Ibid., 1st senes, Plal-e 330, Xo. 1, and “ The Decorative Art of British Kew 
Ouinea,” by A. C. Haddon Cuuiunghaui. “Memoirs,’* x, ISO, Plate. 
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by me seven years ago from an old man sim-e dead, and who I 
am told now was tlie only one who knew anything of the past. 

They do not cast lots nor have they any poison ordeah 
They arc not camiiiuds and never were, detesting it with a 
great detestation, so much so that some lads I took with me 
lately to X.unau, a cannihal district, Avould eat no food cooked 
by others lest it slnuild have Ixen cooked in a pot in whicdi 
human fle>h 'was cooked. 

For funeral rites I would refer to the notes already spoken of. 
They believe in a future state. After death tlie spirit hoveis 
about for some time until certain feasts are over, when it departs 
to the west, with an abundance of food and areca nuts. The 
canoe containing these is taken to the river at mid-day and left 
until after sunset. At burial all things of value belonAog to 
the dead are buried, but after an interval taken away, uheii a 
feast is prepared and a banana stump is decorated with them, 
and friends gather round to eat and sympathise. 

At death the body is dressed in all the finery and made 
sit up until the evening, when it is put in the grave and coveretl 
over with a plank. 

Some things are placed by the grave, a man's bow witli stiiug 
cut and some broken arrows, and his net bag containing a broken 
spoon, a few areca nuts, betel peppers, and broken lime calabash, 
and an earthen dish, broken. The disli is one last used by him . 
Beside a woman's grave may he seen broken cooking dishes and 
pots. All carry hair of dead round tlieir necks in knitted bag." 
Widows wear dress, Ki ulvAr The time of mourning is long 
continued, and widows and widowers sleep many iiioiiths by 
the grave. The first widow's mourning — deep mourning— is trv 
besmear herself with the river mud and go naked. 

Arts and Ma nv fact arcs. 

The New Guineans do not s])iu or weave. The dyes they 
use are Naiara and Quari. 

The dark brown dye is procured by steeping the article iu 
the mud for some time. The Qnavi is scraped and a little 
water added, when the article to be dved is placed in it and 
left. 

The Naiara, leaves and seeds are put in a pot with water and- 
the article to be dyed, placed on a fire and boiled for several 
hours. 

They have no knowledge of glass. They have as musical 


* “ Album,” 2nd series, Plate 103, No. G. 
^ Ibid,, Plate 177, No. 2. 
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instruments the elrum, Aopa'^ used in dances, MeKo’^ flute. 
Blown at side of mouth. Teto,^ gong beaten at sea. 

They have no knowledge of pottery here, all they use tliey 
buy from the Motu tribe about l*uit Moresby. 

Only recently have they used tobacco. From ancient limes 
they have chewed the areca nut and betel pepper with lime. 

For smoking they use bamboo pipes, A7Ar/.^ They use no snuff 
and have no ceremonies in connection with tobacco smoking. 

They have no trade whatever in salt, wine or beer, or spiiits. 

Their knowledge of medicines is very small. For nearly all 
sickness they use ginger, and certain leaves they burn and rub 
the body with or steep in hot water and bat lie the body. The 
sorcerer is supposed to be the great man to appeal to. 

Their surgical instruments are pieces of shell or flinb 
obtained from further east, and small bow and arrows Suv apu/ 

They know nothing about the metals, all iron implements 
having been introduced. They have no knowledge of precious- 
stones, gold or silver. 

Pf^r^oa a I Ora a air a ts. 


They have no special marks of tattooing cicatrices. Smne 
natives wdio have been to the Motu tribe get tattooed (Ui breast, 
but it is not the rule. The tattooing is chieHy done on women, 
but they being darker than the Motuans, it is scarcely seen. 

The teeth are not knocked out but tlie eyebrows are sliavcn 
and the eyelids are painted black or red with the linger, burnt 
cocoaniit husk being used. Mori and Fat let . 

Ear ornaments are worn by both sexes, but the liner ones by 
the men. 

AY omen use chieHy Uahou and Burrh : : and Forova w<.>i>i 
by men. In infancy the ears and nose are pierced. TIte 
ornaments are vrorn as pendants, others inserted in lobe. 

They have iinse ornaments made from shell and corab 
obtained at Port Moresl y. but they have no lip ornaments. 

The hair in lads about liftecn to eigliteen is out close except 
a small tuft in front : in children the hair is cut in sections all 
over the head. ^larried wmnen shave the head. Young women 
or growm girls gloiy in a <|uantity of hair. They do not dye the 
hair in any way. 

Fafusi. — Lads up to eighteen or nineteen wear a sperraii 
of fibre and at that age enter the eraho and adopt the 

^ “ Album,” 2nd series, Plate 167, No. 2. 

- Ibid., Piute 197, No. 3. 

* Ibid., Plate 197, No. 1. 

* Cf. Plate 318, No. 4, Isr series. 

* “Album,” 2nd series, Plate 188, No. 3. 
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Girls and women wear petticoats, 3Iat€,^ made from }'oiing 
frond of sago palm. Unmarried women when dressed wear 
large petticoats, but when at work wear small ones the same 
as married women — often these small ones are only front 
coverings having no back. Sometimes they use only a green 
leaf, often that is used with petticoat and signifies menses. 

They carry shields in fighting, Xaiicty^ and on tlie arm from 
wrist to near elbow and armlet made of cane, 3Ioka/ The 
Xfi)fa is hung on shoulder. 

They use bows and arrows and clubs bought in Mekeo and 
Poti,^ and spears, Haora3 

They have a short stick, Haca^' which in quarrels they throw 
at one another, cliiefiy carried and used by young men. It is 
very seldom a young man is seen without one. 

They know nothing of carving here. They have no money, 
and give in exchange for arm shells, pearl shell, shell necklaces, 
t*tc., sago and canoes. 

I have not yet been able to get any correct information as t<* 
their knowledge of the stars and constellations. 

For their games I refer to my notes taken long ago and 
juiblished in Pioneering in Xew Guinea.*’ 

I Icnow of no ancient stone implements. 

They have many ornaments used in dancing (see list of things 
sent), and many feather lieaddi esses I have not procured. 

I know of no property mark. They used wooden pillows, 
lurk but more fre([uently do without. 


Etli 1 1 oloj ica I Qrcbt ions. 

They liv e in families but have no distinctive names : exce}>t 
names given to children at birth, and which belong to their 
own lamilies. l*er-ons of the same name may marry and here 
even cousins may marry, but not brother and sister. 

At certain times there are certain foods forbidden. Youths 
in rndju can only eat bananas and sago, some kinds of fish, and 
]>ork. Certain loods lead to obesity and no muscle-.streiigtb. 
A man going to make a new plantation circumscribes bis food 
as he does aUo if going on a long journey. ^lourners can only 
eat certain fooih. 

Pefjre setting out on a hunting, fishing, or war expedition, 
must liave nothing to do with women, only eat certain focxls and 

^ “ Album,” 2n(\ series, Plate 188, Ko. 5. 

- Cf. ibid,, 1st series, Plate 282, Xos. 1-2, Plate 2S3, Xo, 3 
^ Same t\po as Plate 313, Xo. 10, 1st series, 

* 2nd senes, Plate 180, No. 1. 

“ Album,” 1st series. Plate 270, Xo. 1. 

® Ibid., Plate 103, Xo. 7. 
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sparingly. The old men stay at home and look after the crahos, 
hut must on no account go near their wives during the absence 
1 »f the others, and must not eat forbidden food, lest the expedi- 
tion should fail. In hunting, fishing, fighting, and long journey.'?, 
no particular words are used, but appeals are constantly made 
to the spirits of fathers and mothers long since dead, to prospei 
and to keep them. Those left at home on these occasions must 
not let the fire go out, nor must they have any sexual inter- 
course, and those left in / raho must touch nothing belonging to 
4 ahers, nor eat forbidden food and not much of that allowed. 

A mail who has killed another must not go near las wife, 
must not touch fooel with his fingers, hut is fed by others 
and only with certain i(jods, and this continues until new 
moon. 

If any of the foregoing should be omitted, bad luck would 
surely follow. Generally any disaster is put down to the breach 

one or other of these things, having been with wife or other 
woman or having eaten of forbidden food. 

^Vlieii going bunting, fishing, or planting, or fighting, people 
who meet them get out of the way and say nothing, lest bad 
luck shoultl attend the expedition. 

They have no particular ubbervaiiccs at cutting down tree.'? 
except when a very large tree i.s to be cut down for a large 
trading canoe, and then the owner of tlie tree will not go near 
bis wife or any other woman for some time before and will only 
<-at sago. 

Xo thing is done at Iiousebuilding. but when an craJm is to be 
built, the chief men are sacred for s«-Uiie time. 'When finished a 
tightiiig expedition is planned and life is taken. On the leturn 
of the expedition, if successful, all tire arrows into the peak of 
the ^ /vz/jc with great shouting. 

The owner of land to be cleared for cultivation abstains from 
all sexual intercourse, eats s}>aringly, and talks little. IJefore 
planting, a present of urm-sliell, or pearbsbell, or pig, is brought 
to the sorcerer, wla) prays for tlie plantation. When harvest 
ooiues he gets the best and then the •'ntho, the remainder kept 
for family use. 

before eating any food from a new plantation they will have 
a feast of the food ready and brought from the ground, when 
■-orcerer, craio, and all friends join, th^a the family can “carry 
on.” 

In times of severe drouglit the sorcerer is appealed to, who, 
if well paid, will make rain : he also can stop it. He also causes 
heavy seas so that canoes are not able to get ont, but, if paid, 
will give calm by speaking to the spirit in his bone calabash 
and S'piirting bis saliva all about. To cause heavy seas be 
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seizes his foot hy the big toe, speaks to it, and then with a jerk 
stretclies it out. 

Land is held by sons and daughters alike. See my notes. 

The taboo, or is imposect by all tbe crohos. A chief man, 
whose wife has died, asks for a and at once it is granted; 
or a cliief dying and a sofa is jjroclaimed. It is only over the 
cocoanuts. It is made known by fastening on sticks at end of 
villages, leaves of the sago palm, also the same all over the 
cocoanut groves, and by also fastening cocoanut leaves to cocoa- 
nut trees. Any one breaking a taboo is beaten, and if it should 
he a great tahou when the uu>i is about, these spirits (masked 
men) can even take life for bieaking the taboo. Sickness and 
death sometimes follow the bieacli of taboo. In the event of 
breaking tahoo and sickness fo lows, a present is brought to the 
cause of the taboo, the sin cim essed and the sick one recovers. 

Ill ^lay they have tlieir haiA'est feasts and dances, when 
young and old join. Due day tlien is set apart for children, 
when all who can t(;ddle join, dressed in all the finery the 
parents can command. 

Between >Se})t ember and Oetober men about to adopt the belt, 
Ifari^ do so at a laige feast in wliieh all join. They have no. 
period of general lieenee as at Xanuu. 

In time- of gieat sickness tliey expel the evil spirits of sick- 
iies'? from the ^ illage with diiiiu beating, eoiieh-shell blowing, 
stick 1 eating, tire-stick tbreiwing, ami teiritic siiuuting. AVheu 
inosepiitos are bad, ceitain men drem up in leaves and feathers, 
and march through village and round it, heating drums ami 
shouting to drive the mosipiitos a^^ay. At no time have they 
any geiieial atonement or puritication ol* tlie village. 

They liave no formal extinction of fire. Fiie is only extin- 
guished oil a death taking plaee in the I'ouse. 

Their only guardian spiiits are those («f father and motheix 
and to these tliey a}ipcal in distress or want by land or sea. 

Chiefs liave not necessarily su]jeniatuial x>owers, hut a 
sorcerer is looked upon as a chief. A man heie, Hiovaki, is 
a chief heeause he has power (vver the sea ami gives calm or 
storm. Another, Bitiharo, is gieat because bis j)Ower is for 
])lantations, and is able to gi\e an abundance of all kinds of 
food, and can Lring rain or sunshine. Here they are not jint 
to death if they fail 

The sorcerer, Ihtiharo, eats no big fish, only small ones, and 
never i)ig. He sometimes fasts, and then he will not eat tar<» 
or yam. 



AXTlIROrOMETUlCAL OBSERVATIONS Od -^0)116 XaTIVES of the 

pAruAX (iiLF. P)y the E^.v. Dr. James Chalmers. 

Some few yeais ago the liev. James Chalmers, the well-kaowMi 
]>ioneer iiussiouary of British New Ouiiiea, made some 
medsurements on several tiihes of the Papuan Gulf. These 
passed tliiough llie hands of Dr. Garson, who re^luced the 
measurements from the original English system to the metric 
isysteui. Later they were hantled over t > Dr. A. C. Huddon 
who has determined the indices and forwarded them for publica- 
tion in their present form. 

The table.s are arranged in geographical order, proceeding 
from the west to tlie east. iSamari and Saguane aie village.s 
in Tpisia. This is tlie native name for the southern portion of the 
large island of Kiwai, which is situated at t!ie mouth of the 
El}" rieer. INfaipua is a coast village on the Papuan Gulf 
^long. 145® 10' E.), Orok(do another (long. 145" 'J.{y E.), and 
Toaripi (or Motiimotu) a third (long. 146’' 10' E.). The latter is a 
well-known village on tlie eastern side of the Gulf. Jokea(long. 
14G® lb' E.) lies about 15 mJes S.S.E. from Toarii)i. Chalmers 
says, '‘The natives are one with the Toaripians.’' 

For the sake of convenient comparison, the arithmetical means 
of the measurements and indices taken at each locality are 
placed togetlier at tlie end of the tables, and a seriation ot tlm 
cephalic indices is also given. 

The data are not sidliciently numerous to justify anv 
general conclusi(>ns being drawn, but the following tentative 
results may be pointed out : — 

The span G, with but a single exception, greater than the 
height, the mean ditierence being 64 mm., or '2h inches, the 
luaximuin ditierence being 141 mm., or nearly 5| inches. 

There is an unexpected prevalence of bracliycephaly, especi- 
ally at Kiwai, where i'ourteen out of the nineteeu measured 
liave an index of 82 or over, the greatest index being 92. At 
Maipua the people are extremely dolichocephalic and at the 
same time of shoit stature (IboG mm., 5 feet 4V inches). The 
Orokolo and Toaripi people are evidently allied. 

The following is a possilde explanation of the facts: the 
short dolichocephalic VVcstern Papuans extend all along the 
i'oast of the Papuan Gulf, and, according to tlc' measurements, 
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occur in their puiity at Maipiia. They have been crOf-sud at 
Orokolo and Toaripi with a brachycephalic people, and apparently 
the two peoples have amalgamated fairly thoroughly, but this has 
not yet occurred at Kiwai, so that there is a preponderance of 
brachycephals. 

Xo correction has been made to reduce tlie breadth Icngilt 
index of the heads of living men to that of the skulls. 
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SERIATIOX OF CEPHALIC IXPICES OF FIFTA-EIGHT 
iJIATITES OF THE PAPUAA' GULF. 
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QCIA’AEA SERIATIOX OF CEPHALIC INDICES OF FIFIA'- 
EIGHT NATIA'ES OF THE PAPUAN GULF. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Headers of tlo: /- rd'il are invited to communicate any neic facts of 
especial interest icutch come under their notice. Short ahstracts of, or 
■eoitrarts from lettcis. icill he puhlishtd at the discrttion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marked tMiscelJaneo/'' and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hoiiover Square, TF. 


Notes on the Chatham Islands. 

The following^ communication has been received from Mr. J. W. 
Williams of Waitangi West, Chatham Islands, who has during” 
the past year devoted himself to the investigation of the existing 
niemorirds ot the ^loriori race. The search has been an arduous 
one, and if it has been less productive than had been hoped, the 
results have not been devoid of permanent interest. Mr. Williams 
<leseiwes all praise for the energy and persevei^ance with which he 
has prosecuted his enquiries under circumstances wdiich were 
frequently of a rather discouraging nature. It will be seen from 
the following short summary of his work that the last of the 
Morioris will soon have disappeared from their ancient home, 
leaving hardly any traces of their occupation behind them. From 
<an ethnogi-aphical point of v^iew the Chatham Islands may now be 
considered as a field which has been not only reaped but gleaned. 
Mr. Williams is of the opinion that most of the existing implements 
and weapons have already been removed from the islands, and that 
future explorers will come away almost empty-handed. Mr. C. H. 
Head; to w'hom the following notes were originally sent, has kindly 
authorised their publication in the “ Journal.’’ 

Waitangi 

“ Chatham Islands, 

“4 Feb., 1897. 

“ A few weeks ago I rode from Waitangi West on the northern 
^hore of Chatham Island to the F ah at Mamihau, the south-eastern 
point, a distance of forty miles, in order to see Tapu, the oldest of 
the few true Morioris no^w living. The otliers are Wihoeta living 
at Maniikau, Bavpia at Matarakau, Iloiimana, his wife and son 
living at Manukaii, Hapriina at Manukau Kirapu at Wairua, 
Mamikau pah is pleasantly situated on a slc»pe facing the sea and 
-about a hundred yards from the shoi*e. The land is a Moriori 
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reserve, tliat is to sny, land set rq^art for the sole use of the Moriori^. 
and is of exceptional quality. To the southward the beach i.- 
backed by high cliffs the facade of which consists of clusters of 
basaltic columns extending in a westerly direction for nearlj^ a 
quarter of a mile. 

“ I found Tapu and his A^ife living in a small icliare (hut) built 
of Fitnga (fern tree) and thatched with Toi tol grass tied to the 
rafters wdrh flax. Nicely w’oven flax mats covered the floor. 

‘*The welcome I received was cordial though gentle and 
courteous, contras tir g strongly with the boisterous and demon- 
strative greetings of the Maoris. 

“ Though now somewhat bent wuth age. being over seventy, Tapi^ 
is nevertheless a tine specimen of the true Moriori. In statnre a 
few years ago he wnas 5 feet 9 inches. He possesses an intelligent 
face, with an expression of candour str.mped upon every lineament. 
The foreliead is high, the nose long and taintly aquiline; the eyej> 
large and wonderfully expressive. He spoke in the Maori language, 
and in the course of his conversation with me, I could not fail to 
remark the tendency to soften the sound of nq in such w^ords as 
tigaru (w^ave) ngotkore (weak) ngingio (shrivelled). The pecnliar 
nasal sound represented by ng is strongly marked when uttered 
by a Maori, but amongst other Pacitic Islanders this sound is not 
used. As a matter of fact, if the sound of 7ig as used by the 
Maoris be exchanged for the simple sound of n and substituted 
for the r in Maori words, the main difference between the Maori 
language and that .spoken by the Kanakas is at once removed. 

“Naturally my first questions to Tap^t w^ere to ascertain if the 
Moriori.s now living possessed any reliable tradition as to their 
origin. Traditions they have in abundance, but they are of too 
romantic a character to ^erve any u.scful purpose. The general 
belief among them is that they came originally from Hawaiiki to 
New Zealand and from thence to the Chatham Islands. That 
these i.siands have been inhabited for hundreds of years is at least 
highly probable, though it is difiicalt to say by wdiom. As 
regards the daily occupation of the Morioris, most of their time 
seems to have been utilized iu procuring food, making garments 
and sleeping mats and shaping stone implements. In this Iasi - 
mentioned industry they shov\ that they possessed conshierablc 
ingenuity. Fish hooks and fish spears or gaffs were also con- 
stantly requiied, and these articles w'ero cleverly shaped cut of 
bone. Pendants and other ornaments termed litis for iasteniug 
the flax mats vvorn as gvirments were also manufactured of bone. 
The privilege of w’earing such ornaments how’ever was confined to 
chiefs. 

“ The dwellings were the ordinary or shaped hutu 

constructed of fern tree and thatched wdth ioi toi gi*ass, often 
sufficiently large to accommodate twenty or thirty people. Some 
of them wu're ornamented wdth rude carvings, but as all the 
whares in which the iNtor.oris formerly dwelt, with the exception 
of a few, have been demolished by the Maoris or have succumbed 
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to the eifeclft of time, no specimens or their art are now obtainable. 
[Most of the settlements were sitnatet^ close to the sea shore, one 
of the principal having- been at Operau^ a sheltered bay in the 
Te BaJci district. It was no doubt selected owing to its proximity 
to the Western Keef from whence seals were and in fact still are 
obtainable, though not so numerous now as formerly. From 
Opirau^ voyages were also made to Bangitutalii, three precipitous 
rocks, seventeen miles to the north war. 1 of the Main Island, 
abounding in albatross. Every year the Maoris still go there to 
procure a supply of these birds, wliich they send to Te Whiti at 
Farihaha in IN'ew Zealand. All the Chatham Island IMaoris are 
followers of tiie so-called prophet. Operau is also noteworthy as 
being the recognized leapino^ place of the departed sou’s on their 
way b.ick to Hawaiki. This belief wa^ general among the Morioris. 
Cape Rcinga. the north-Avestem point of the Xorth Island of Xew 
Zealand, was a spot held sacred for a similar reason. The Avord 
Beinga literally means a leaping place. The superstition attaching 
to Operau was strengthened by the fact that a low range of hillN 
from the interior of the i'^land terminates in thi^^ hay in a gradual 
slope toAAmrds the sea, and at the foot of the .slope stands an 
ancient Ahe-Ake tree. A root of this tree extends to the rocks 
below in which there is a blow-hole. The wash of the surf against 
the funnel-shaped opening in the rock causes the air thus com- 
pressed to escap.' from a small opening in the top in a scries of 
plaint iA'c sighs, almost human in quality of sound. 

“The iMorioris had a confused notion of good and evil spirit^,, 
and the aid of numerous deit As was alwavs invoked prior to any 
undertaking of importance. The supposed dwelling place of a 
beneficent deity was indicated by a rude carving on the bark of a 
Kopt tree, and according to the nature of the enterprise in hand 
the abodes of the spirits protecting such A^entures, an ere sought onr 
and venerated. I had observed many of these curious marks on 
the Kopi trees in the hush at Warca'ua at the 5^0 u them end of the 
Te Whauga lagoon, ANliich covers one quarter of the entire island, 
and AN as somewhat puzzled as to their significance. 

Prior to the arrival of the Maoris my informant states canni- 
balism AA’as unkuoNvn, and I am quite prepared to believe it, seeing 
that food Avas plentiful. They are stated to have liA'ed peaceably 
along the cotsts, spending their time chiefly' in procuring supplier 
of ti.sh, fern root, Kopi nuts, mushroom, Xikdu p>alm, ^[omahu (aii 
edible fern tree) Aviid duck and Fuhiko (a large swamp bird). 
Periodically they put off in rafts constructed of log and kelp, or 
sometimes in large canoes, to the Western Reef for seals or t«> 
Bangifutahi for albatross. 

“ While Nvaiting for a faA'ourable Avind in their harbour at 
Operau the time w'as occupied in the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments such as axes, adzes, chisels, blubber knu’es and smaller 
carving tools. ^Vith the large stone axes, tree-felling Avas no 
difficult matter. Specimens of these stone implements have been 
forwarded to the British Museum.” 
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Collection of Photographs and Lantern Slides. 

The progress of the collectiou lias not been ve^y rapid, but a 
certain number of pbutos, negaUves and slides have been received 
and ivu-istered. The principal donor of both categories has been 
J^ieiit, ’Bo\de T. Somerville, R.X., v'lio lias pivseuted a most 
inte’ eating series illustrating the Xevv Hebrides and the Solomon 
1-hu.ds, Especially Xevr Georgia, on the inhabitants of which 
is'aa I he conimiiuicated a valuable paper to the Journal last year. 
Sur_;‘eon Frederick W. Cullingwood. R.X., has sent photos from 
file hi lice Islands ; and H H. the Ranee of Saraw'ak has also 
presented photos of Dyaks of Borneo. 

A ceitain number of the older pliotoguaphs formerly in the 
po^-ession of the Institute have been catalogued and mounted: but 
it i'i didicult to make continuous progress with this work without 
outside aid. 

Among the series thus treated maybe mentioned one illustrating 
ihe Swazis and Swaziland, and the collection of beautiful photos 
of the Indians of Guiana made by Mr. Fverird Im Thurn. 

Tlij lustitute has also purchased a few slides, amongst which a 
.set of eig*ht, illustrating the making of an adze, from photos taken 
by ^Ir. i\L V, Portman, in the Andaman Islands, are especially 
worthy of notice. Further piresentations, especially of slides, will 
always be gladly received. 

ITote on the Languages of North-West Australia. By 

SioxcY H. Rat, with Aboriginal Vocabularies collected by 
E. Bt:rHAM Rio by. 

I Introductory, ly Sidney H. Ray. 

For the pni po>cs of comparative philology the languages of the 
native tribes of Xorth-Western Australia should prove to be of 
considerable iritere>t. In that direction the island continent 
most closely approaches the Malayan re Mon, Cape Londonderry, 
tin,' nearest ])oint, being only about 3o0 miles distant from the 
i'^land of Timor, or less than half the distance which separates 
X»)rtl]-Easterii Australia from the ^[elanesiari island of Xew 
Caledonia, or the s juth-eastern parts of the island from Poly- 
nesian Xew Zealand, 

Almost the whole of our scanty knowledge of the tribes and 
lanicnagcs of the north- Nvest relates to those of the region around 
Port Lssmgton and Port Darwin, wdierc settlements were made 
as early as 1831 and 18G9. Between the latter place (12" 27' S. 
Jat., 130' 5b' E. long.) and the mouth of the De Grey River (20° S. 
lat., 119^ E. long.) no information wms available nntil the collection 
of the Walki, Munmnlla, and Xowdlnowilanna vocabularies of 
the present notice. These were collected by Mr. Ernest Betham 
Righy at Wyndham, East Kimberley, during the years 1890-93.^ 

^ They were sent to Professor A. C. Haddon, who has kindly permitted me 
to make them the subject cf this notice. 
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^[r. Rigby gives tbc following notes as to the locale and 
i-eiations of the tribes : The Walki, Chnalinma, or Cow*rana 
tribe have their habitat on the Kimberley gold-fields, being 
bounded by the desert on the south, the Margaiet River on the 
west, the Yamandil tribe (near the boundary of Western A.us- 
tialia) on the east, and the Ord River (where it crosses the 
AVyndhara road) on the north, there touching the Munmulla or 
Ciirramulla tribe. The latter extends to the Denham River or a 
little north of it, its western boundary being the mountain range, 
and its eastern the Ord River. The Kowilnowilaniia is a small 
tribe, with the same east and west boundaries, but squeezed in 
l)etween the ^lumnulla and the WaiTangarra or Coast tribe. It 
will. I think, soon cease to exist. Ti.e vocabularies of tliO three 
tribes thus represent the languages s[ oken over a region extend- 
ing 25't miles north and sout'i, and Taryinf^ in ^^idt!l from to 

-%U miles. The Yamandil tribe, from uhieh I have only a few 
words, lies to the eastward of the other three, arid aie more 
miinerous than any, with the doubtful except 'on of the Walki. 
The iMunmulla seem to have been affected by a mixture of \\ord:> 
iiuin the easte-ii tribe, the Yamandil and Nowiinow ilonna by 
the Coast dialect, but this is only conjecture, as al solutelv ucthing 
i.> known of the Coast dialect. The Coast tribe is called Warran- 
gaiT.i by the Xov\ ilnow illana, hut this may be only a foi-m of tlieir 
Avord meaning ‘many ' {ivarrangarn , five or more). They profess 
themselves unable to understand these Warrane:arra.'’ 

Taking the u hole mn th- we.ste::ii reg-ion of Australia, from the 
De Grey River, on the west coast, to the Roper River, on tiic 
Ave^t shore ot the Gulf of Carpentaria, our knoAvhdge of the 
languages maA' now be lepi-esented by the followin'^ table showing 
tribes, locobtie^, and authoidtics : — • 

Tribe. | Locality. I Autbonty. 


1. Xgiirlu.. .. Mouth of the De Grey 
Elver. 

li. .. .. Eoebuek Bay 


:h Walki .. 


J. Munmulla 

/>. Aowilaowilaiina 
<). Yamandil 
7. Larrakia 


Between Margaret River 
and Ord River. 
Between Margi'ret River 
and Denham River. 
North of Munmulla 
Ea>t of ( >rd River 
Port Darwin, trom mouth 
of Adelaide River to 
Port Patterson. 

East side of Lower Ade- 
laide River. 


C ir irper in Curr’s ‘'Au<- 
tiab.an Kaee/' i, pp. 292-3. 

P. Bassett-Smitli, ‘‘Journ. 
Anthrop. ln^t xxiii, 
p. 331. 

Riuby MS. 

Rigby MS. 

Rigby MS. 

Rigby MS. 

P. Eoelselie in. Curr’s Aus- 
tralian Race,” i, pp. 25S, 
239. Rigby MS. 

Yoeabuiary, Adelaide, 1SG9 
(reprinted in Cun’) ; A. J. 
Todd in Cun’'s “ Austra- 
lian Race,” i, p. 262. 


8. M’'ooIna 
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Tdbe. 

Loeulity, 

Authority. 

0. VTooIwonga 

Adelaide River . . 

P. Bassett-Smith, “Journ. 
Antbrop. Inst.,” xxiii, p. 
331. 

10. Oitbi or Rijna* 

South coast of Van Pie- 

G. W. Earle, “ Aative Race- 

lumbo. 

men Gulf. 

of the Indian Arehipelago.* ' 
Appendix. 

11. lyi (?) . . 

Fophani Ray, west of 
Coburg Peninsula. 

G. W. Earle, '‘Vative Race-^ 
of the Indian Archipelago,” 
Appendix. 

C^. W. Earle, ” Vative Race^^ 
of the Indian Archipelago.'’ 
Appendix ; C. Pasco in 
Curr, i, p. 2G9. 

12. Limbakaraja or 
Yarlo. 

Port Essington . . 

13. Fnalla.. 

1 

Raffles Bay 

i 

P. Foelsche in Curr, i, pj). 
271, 275; T. B. Wilsom 

1 Voyage round the 

: World.” 

11. 

West Alligtitor River 

1 P. Bassett-Smith, “Jouriu 
Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiii, p. 
331. 

15. Vaako^ or Ttr- 

1 Croker Isl.ind and Raffles 

G. W. Earle, “Native Races,” 

rutong. 

■ Bay. 

A])pendix. 

10. Jalu'iuru (?) . . 

; Mouiitnori’ii Bav. . 

j 

G. W. Earle, “Vative Races,’' 
Appendix- 

17 

Caledon Bay, nortli-west 
shore of Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, 

Flinders, “ Voyage to Teri\> 
Australis,” li, p. 215 
(reprinted in Curr, i, ]». 
276). 

IS 

' Roper River, west shore 
of Gulf of Carpentaria 

Copt. Lowre in Curr, i, ji. 
277. 

1 


* Tilt' words odbi^ nfi, yarlo. yanko^ menn “no."’ This method of naihing a 
tribe is cominon in Australia. 


The languages of these tribes arc known through very meagre 
vocabularies, the longest beitig that of the Wooliia, contained in 
an anonymous 2 )amphlct printed at Adelaide in 1869, and the 
Walki and Man mull a of the pi'esent notice. 

With regard to the grammatical structure of the language^ 
nothir.g IS known. Latham in the “Remarks on the Vocabu- 
laries ot* the Voyage of the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ ” refers to a ISIS, in’a’n- 
matical sketch of the Port ILsington language bv Rev. Father 
Anjeilo, and makes some extracts. One of the Roman Catholir 
missionaries at Port Darwin is also sai<I to have compiled a 
grammar of that dialect. So far as I am aware, these books have 
not been printed.^ 

The pronouns of the Litnbakaraja (Port Essington), taken from 
Anjello's MS., are thus given by Latham^ : — 

There is also a small school book Reading Rook for Far Vorth 
Vatives’ ) by J. Flierl. 

' “Remarks on the Vocabuhiries of the Voyage of the * Rattlesnake : 
Appendix to Mac Gull ivray’s “ Voyage of the ‘ Rattlesnake’” (1832). TUom* 
remarks were reprinted in “ Opuscula,” by Robert Gordon Latham, p. 229. 
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Sing. Xgapi^ I, j Piur. ^Ye. 

Noie, Thou, Arguri, AVe two. 

Gianafj He, she, it. JVoi>, Ye. 

I Sgahnoy They (also = many)> 

In tlie first and second persons tlie pronouns in tli3 other 
dialects appear as follows : — 


1 I. 

1 

You. 

Ygurla 

W alki 

MunmuUa . . 

^fowilnowilanna 

Larrakia 

Woolna 

Enalia 

,.j nguanguna, iigi 
, , 1 ngun . . ^ . . , , 

. . ’ ngndf nganoA'i . , , . 

. , ' ng'uii . , , , 

, . i anunga ,, 

tani'tiga, uugoingi .. 

, . ngadbi . . ,, , , 1 

ginda. 
d Hilda. 

uingady hurriimhi. 

Tiingan. 

aejiina. 

iiitaiia^ nit'ingi. 
noi/i. 


Mr. Rigby has the following note on the Walki, Munninlla, and 
Yamandil: — “The affixes ~ira and ~hara are generally used in the 
three tribes. They are con^ipounded into irainhiri, which is best 
translated by the broken English " Come up.” Ini is a substan- 
tival affix, and is probably akin to the Larrakia -nra, used to adapt 
foreign words, as “ pnssy-ura,” “ inatch-ura/' etc. iJani is a verbal 
affix signifying “to do or cause.” 

The numerals in these languages do not go beyond two : — 


\ 1 . ' 

1 

1 


i 

i 1* 

( 

1 " 

Xgurla 

j 

purdinal, 

1 

kutera. 

W oolua 

. ' tiliiu;ita. 

[ toloTa. 


purda. 



1 thidle. 

■ 

lYalki . . 

cherowi . . ' 

kn‘aL*a. 

Bijiialunibo . . 

, * war.it 

I r»g-n‘gark. 

^lumuuila 

eherowi . . 


Limbakaraja . . 

, ' erat 

j ngargark. 

.N o wilno wilanna 

chorowi, J 

1 • • 

Uiialla 

, yardat .. 

1 narakark. 


cheiMgun. 


Terrutong 

, 1 roka 

1 oryalk. 

Larrakia 

kulaguk . . 

' kalitilik. 

1 


{ 

1 



The following short Yocabiilary illu>trates the differences of 
the dialects : — 




Kvo- I If and. j Him. , J^looii. Star. 
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In the vocabularies the vowels are pronounced as in German, 
the consonants as in English : n as ni in '' onion/^ ch as in 
“church ” (written tch by Mr. Rigby), ow as in “how,"’ an as in 
“ fault,” as a in “ was ” ; is not nasal. 

IT. Yocahulary of Three East Kimberley Dialects, by E. B. Ricrv. 


EngliiiJi. 1 

WalJct. 

JIunmuUa. 

Xo IV ilnow ila n a a . 

Afraid 

chilbllbum . . 

cliiibTm. 


All right 

oraha , . . . . . j 

oraci wiira , . 

oraha, naclii {l-t. 
good). 

Alligator 

kiwadi 

chrIwS]i 

cbriwaji. 

Along * . 

vakingiim - l3,ringSrri 

yakingtimbi-iran, 
n ilr.ii iran. 

Angrr 

wlum . . , , ^ . 

TV i I ui b i , warn win 

{hitter). 


Another 

pangari, cujarra-pun- 
gari. 

pangari, ngalgolin .. 

pangari. 

Arm.. 

anguga 

angoka, angugu 

aniinga. 

Back 

terlum 

tSrlam 

terlum. 

Bad . . 

jigiidm 

jigillimbi‘ira,yalgurin 

pukapuka. 

Bandicoot . . 

kuna'ijd 

Beard 

towarum 

towariim, eajillani 

{jaw). 

towarum. 

Bee . . 

wanSigi 

wafu’tgor, kcrla 

wauagi. 

Before 

koboa . . 

kaba-irau - birabinda, 
wall uni jSrri {Jirst 
tnne). 


Bellj 

cham . . 

cham . . 

chani. 

Belong 

yrina,ngomei’i. . 

Tanangomeri. . 


Below 

liligin.. 

}elligi, ngiriborun . . ! 


Big . . 

nowara 

: nowara , . . , ! 

bandilla-moriuam 

Bite . . 

1 riambiri 

oi’iambadi, ngirimim 


Black 

\ ilurn . . . . t . 

^ 

jeliim, jigaliim. 

Blood 

giowla , « 

giowla, dowlu 

c5libngul. 

Bone 

kiijii 

ku]ini. 

Boomerang.. 

k^'T^ibri . . . . 1 

k^’Tabri 

karrSbri. 

Boy . . 

wduaki 

wai aki 

yarrabinbi. 

Break 

tubad-jarra . . 

tuml itra, traji 

dibjcnman. 

Breast 

. . . . . . * . 

mangam. 

Breath 

pumanaiii 

pumariara, yarriin. 


Brother • 

yov% arum 

ngaji. 


Burn , . 

bobiunarunji. . 

bobiarim, bobobi- 

a^ari. 


Butt •. 

thura-gwlamfcori 

boloi, thura-gwiam* 
ISri. 


Cali.. 

niarrabarrim . . 

powpowera-huira, 

marrabarrim. 


Carry 

wandagbamberi 

wandagbamberi. 


Centipede 

trinji . . 

trinji, pirkulag. 

i 

Child 

\\u.uaki 

wHaki 

yarrabinbi. 

Claw 

yandara 

yandara. 


Clean 

burlam 

ngarilam-ira, rs^ii:S.Un 

tarnt liilum. 
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Utiglish. 

Walki. I 

^xinmulla. 

XoiciJ noicilanna . 

Ciimb 

purtek'varra . , 

1 

purtek'Varra, miit* 
barun. 


Close (near) 

ng^nban 

nglriban. 


Cloud • . 

k6lumloai 

kowi. 


Club 

nowla,. 

nowla. 


Coebatoo, 

lapM , . 

I^pal . . 

mallawil. 

white. 


Cold.. 

WdDgtlai 

1 

wSngum, turra - un- 
iran. 


Come 

purutnpuriim 

pierongi, marra ,, 

ngirik. 

Come (with 

purum-j&jaium . . : 

marangi. 


me). 

1 



Come on •« 

marahurbir . , 

marangi. 


Come up 

trambiri . . . . , 

trambiri- 


Cook 

c^rbambira 

tumban {fire). 


Corroboree 

ehunbal 

ehunbal, malaiijlra 

cbunbal. 

Cough 

kundu . , 

kundiri. 


Country 

walklji 

wallalji 

waliSIji. 

Cover . . 1 

kobbuliamberi 

kobbuliamberi. 


Crawl 


marr amarra-u- ulmi . 


Creek 

niuttawarra . . 

niuttawarra, yanam . . 

yanam. 

Cry . , . , ' 

ngadangadao. . 

ngadangadao. 

Cut . . , . 1 

karrigbamberi 

kadigbamberi. 


i)ark • • 1 

. • * . • • t • 

manbin. 


Dead , • ! 

i 

1 

digbella-barungaban. . 

digbella -beran-a-dig - 
bella-iran. 


Deep . . 1 


ngeidbowrun. 


Devil (white 
man that | 

chuarim, yuarini- 

guanim. 

ciiuariuga-nani-irau. . 

yuarim-guaniuga. 

goes about.) 

1 



Dig.. 

traburra 

tarabira. 


Dingo 

tulam. . 

tulambi . « . . 

tulam. 

Dirty 

churdum 

churdum 

warra-alwa. 

i )riiik 

olag-yera 

mola-jarra-wiira. 


Dry . . . . ; 

turbam 

turbam. 


Early 

1 higan-ari, kombulan. . 

uigan-ari. 


Ears. . 

' yard urn 

yardum . . 

yambirum. 

Ea't . • 

kolor-berigbi-ija 

kolor-berigberi’ira. 

Hat . . , . ' 

j jamjam, yangyei’a . . 

yangyera . . 

chunkum. 

i yangyera. 

Elbow 

chunkum 

Empty 

hininima . . , , I 

ilininiraa. 


Every 

kara-iirim .. .. 

ka-iirim. 


Eye . • 

tnolo . . . . . . , 

molayera, mala. 


Eyebrows . . 

warramilla . , . . ! 

piberri, piwarra. 


Face., 

molum . . , , ' 

inolum. 


Fall.. 

burbak-barown . . ( 

burbak-barown . 


False 

yakoninji-nowin , , 1 

yakoninji-yowi. 


Far away , , 

hiwal . , , , , . ; 

rdwai, marJldgilli-ira. . 

ui\\a,l. 

Faster 

warangun , . , . | 

warangun , . 

wirangun. 

Fat . . .• 

lintagalUn . . . . j 

antagaliin. 


Father 


1 ngabun. 


Fetch 

kirra-irra-yarra 

j kurra-irra*yarra .. 

kurrai^rraran. 

Eight 

. • • • . • 

! werrimwerrim. 


Fill.. 

ombolyibarra 

‘ omboljibara-niran. 


Find 

• • • • • • . . 

kollingajalli. 
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English. 

1 

WaH-i. 1 

1 

J^IanmuUa. ' 

yotcilnowilanna. 

Fingers 

mallam . . . . ! 

mallam , , , . | 

mallam. 

Finish 

kurrabiamberum i 

kurrabira-mi-ira. f 


hire . • 

tumbak . . . . , 

tumban . , , . ■ 

kechowerum. 

First 

buringiima , , 

buriilama. 1 


Fish.. 

konarim 

konarim. j 


Five (or any 

cbgraki 

ciutakan 

warrangarri. 

large num- 


! 


her). 


i 


Fly.. 

' bunul. . • . 

bunul.. j 

bunul. 

Fly (march) 

! kulalji 

kiirjalji 

burrdi. 

Foot. , 

1 tumbala • • 

tambala 

tambala. 

Forget (not 
remember) . 

■ bokonara 

bokonara ., 

bokonara. 

Four 

' mulako, murgimda . . 

murrgaraurrga . . * 

maiakown. 

Full.. 

! paliambera , , • • 

puli-iraii. 


Oet . . 

, pibi^mbtrum.. 

pib Jimbt^rum. i 


Oirl . . 

( kollakolla - buUum, 
woolloomoolool . 

mgianip, wiuiuur- 

barun, wooloomoo- ' 
look 

yemanaui. 

Oive 

y itbSntgb^ri , . 

witbenigfc^ri . , 

witbenigbSri. 

Uo . . 

1 jimenkilli 

jiminkilli-iin-irau 

kimeukillem. 

Good 

j konagyamberum, bal- 

koningyamberum, 

balmanben, na- 


manben. 

i 

balmanben (kakin, 
mungowl) ( Ya- 
mandil words). 

chi, tamalm, 

kangi. 

Gum (from 
spinifex 
roots'*. 

kalla 

1 1 

obu do wr iin, chert u i 

or chertwi {dust^ 

1 dirt). 


Hair 

, yamberun 

\ tumu-burrum. 


Hand 

malla . . 

j mallam 

malla. 

Hang 

ta b irnberi . . 

j tatbamberi. 

Hard 

laclgmamayu . . 

j ladginamayu. 


Have 

pi biamber uni. . 

pibiamberum. 1 

1 

Hawk 

. 

giUalmi, girgunji. 


Head 

. tumu . . 

tuuiu . . . . ,, 

tumu. 

Hear 

. i angkorunliii . . 

yardomira. 


, 1 pirmgbi 

piringbi. 


Hill.. 

. , kanarum 

kanarum 

ngaringa. 

Hold 

► , konigwSmbarLm 

k(irdgwamb6rum. 

Horse , 

. _ libin (a IF est Kim- 
! herleg vcyrd adopted 
under the idea that 

1 it was English.) 

wakuin. 


Hot . . 

. 1 mallalom 

maUalom . , 

mallalom. 

House 

. 1 tarn , , 

tambi, taki . . 

taunga. 

Humming., 
stick. i 

karakal, biliangun. 


Hungry 

; koningbu • . , . 

piiralam, koninbi. 


HusJi 

charago 

uharago 

wiirrawilrriara. 

I .. 

, ngiin . . . , , . 

ngiin, nglinoki 

ngiin. 

Ibis . . 

; eliMttaiui .. 

cbattami. 


Iguana 

kafi iri. . 

kanari,kurrdi {lizard) 

i kurrdi. 

■Java sparrow ; jirgul . , 

(or any ; 

small bird). 

jii'gul 

; jirgalla. 

i 

1 
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i 

1 

: Wain. 

-l/e« tiiidla. 

S olv dnoic da u tvt. 

Kangaroo . . 

jen 

jeriiubi 

jeri. 

Kiil.. 

digbella - barangabun. 

digbella-uu-irau. 


\>ejiba {hart). 

wc^ibura {lo'rt). 


Knee 

manjura 

manjura. 


Knife 

ngakin 

ngiirj. 


Knock up . . 

ngeligyerown. . 

neligi-ira. 


Know 

bokoni 

bokom. 


LilU;;U 

1 alkala-barana 

kdlkifla-baruna. 


Xerp 

chargwarum . . 

chargwartim, jakiruni. 


Leave 

wiini , . 

wlinibarra 

wiini. 

Left haml . . 


bur.’'aburra. 


Leg . , 

vowara 

vowara 

yowai*a. 

Litt up 

Like ('simi- 

tunibariin. 

^^Iini•inJLu 

v\uui-ira. 


lar) . 



Little 

w^fuigul 

wanawdiTu . * 

wallalael. 

Long time . . 

ahmum {lengtli3i% a to 

ahmum 

kallalubgi n. 


suit the time). 



]a>se 

uinunuina 

ueuow-ura. 


Man, old 

mu jambiirri . , 

munamburri . , 

munamburri. 

]\lan, doling. . 

null vara 

n.ai\ara, n dllilem . . 

waninunga. 

Mutter (u hat 
is). 

^foou 

1 ublOa-kerima 

kobbon-kenina. 


knnga . . 

cliovvranji 

chov>ranji. 

Morrow. to> 

11 ifkamillan . . 

ii i g an - w i irau {^nigut 

3ro>cjiiito 


come vi>). 


kulinp 

kidirji , , , . ' 

uifiwinji. 

Mouth 

tonduia 

londnm 

dongana. 

Mud 

nunibani 

ninnbai, j 


Kative eoin- 

kurundul 

kurundal. 1 


jianiun. 

Kt ur 

ngyiangvitbir 

i 

■ >1- ' 
ngyiangut b'r, . 

ngez’iban. 

Keck 

olani . . 

olani. 


Xev. . . 

kujakobnraiia, ngol- 

iigolmeru. 



nicru. 



Kight 

uigan .. 

uigan . . . . . . ' 

higan. 

Ko .. 

miiun, antabarana, 

mom, nganbai a 

muangaga, mua’ 

Xose 

nakingum. 


gan. 

manilla 

manilla, minbari 

yegonan. 

Oclire (retl. 

patil .. 

patd. 


used for 
paint). 




One . . 

chtJrowi 

cbcroni 

cberowi, chera- 

Paper • bark 
tree. 

wuranji 

langunda 

gun. 

u uranji. 

Parrot, rc.-e- 



kurukkurukhai. 


crested . 
Peni.s 

hawun 

hawun. 


Pitury 

kangulan 

kangulan. 


Play.. 

Pouch (dilly- 
bdg). 

punara 

}owin]i 

puriara. 

yos»inji. 


Quickly 

Rain 

'^ar:lngan 

chataii 

waiangun 

chatan 

wa ran gan. 
cbatan. 
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English. 

Walki. 

Mumniilla. 

yoicilnowilanda. 

Rainbow 

tariarll 

tariaril 

tariaril. 

Right hand. . 

. . • . • . 

ngurraugurra. 


Riyer 

warraminim, mutta- 
warra. 

muttawari*a, narago. 
yanam. 

yanam. 

Rope 

undunin . * 

unehini. 


Rub . . 

pongah, pia bambera 

pia-bara. 


Run away . . 

yurbari, wijibare 

yurbari. 


Salt , . 

karingumbi . . 

karim . . 

lalin {of. Sen). 

Same 

wuniga-injin . . 

wiini-ira 

wiini. 

Say . . 

pijong, Jarrok 

kejao, kejam, jarrok. . 

kejam. 

Sea . . 

kallarum 

kallarum 

talungurra. 

See , . 

111 urlo - t b r \v a mbe r i . 
marga - dugbaru — 
Seel (exclamation) 

niulu-tubambera. 


Shado^y 

mongul 

mongul . . . . * 

mongul. 

Shake 

othed-bainberi 

wangad-beri. 

Shield 

nutal 

nutal. 


Shoulders , , 

turnali 

banala 

burr'nuindin. 

Shout 

charra-yarrur 

charra-yarrun 

charra-yarri’n. 

Shut 

ehura-baiiiberi 

chura-hari. 


Sick . . 

waranbarran, wiji ♦ . 

warranbamna, waran- 

warangi. 

Side . . 

wallanburu . . 

vrallanbum. 


Sit down 

rodiarun, iirt-bamn. 

uhirtjibarra, rodiarun, 

lola-yuarowi. 


{The co}nj)oi(/ids of 
"‘‘iirtT refer 

more to the act of 
stop ping.) 

rodi ibarana. 


Skin 

' waluni 

waliim. 


Sky . . 

war( lal 

wardal, tirinji. 


Sleep 

moryin . . , . 1 

moryin 

moryin. 

Slowly (with 

marga.. 

marga . . 

marga. 

care). 

Smoke 

wangim 

wangim. 


Snail , . 

ie_nur 

yemur. . 

yeniur. 

Snake (gene- 

ngamari 

ngamari 

ngamari. 

ral name). 

Soil (ground) 

. . 

obedowrun. 


Spear 

kaliimbi 

kalumbi 

kalumbi. 

Spear- head . . 

chimbala 

chimbala 

kaniilambi. 

Stand up 

thudbaru 

thadbaru. 


Stars 

wardal-wauagiil 

wardal 

\>iuiiwaniin. 

Steal 

pibumberamba 

pibumberamba. 


Stone 

ngari . . 

ngari . . 

ngari. 

Stop 

uryibarana - marga, 
lungl, urt, un-iji- 
ariui 

uiu ibaran - a -m area -a - 
a-a-iran. 

I'lrt. 

Sugar - ba2 

karai . . 

karai. 


b e e " ' ' 

honey). i 

Sun , , 

bandii . . 

band a 

band 111. 

Swelling 

merjil , , 

merjd 


(blister). 

Snim 

ugiragana 

ngira-gl-ai*a. 


Take away . . 

marraharaji-biirra 

marra-barana, mara- 
biara*iranbiri. 
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Chff^ 5\5'r// BuolC'y. 


Walkt. kMuam 'Uu XoV'd nov'ihii) na. 


Take otf 

pallalgumbera 

Jdlk 

jtij oag. jarrok 

Tarantula . . 



Teeth 

mindiiit 

That one 

tantua 

There 

uina , . 

Tiiigh 

lalyara 

Think * 

•a I-iina 

Tiiir-ty 

ulu'iuiida 

Three 

niurra-mukh, ban e - 

;■ r>ri. 

Throw 

ngiriara 

Throwing- 

yandal, ngallul 

stiek. 


Thunder 

limiila 

Toes. . 

lirap . . 

Tomahawk . . 

[Win gam 

Too tight » 


Track 

. . • . . 

Tree 

koalin. . 

T rue 

koiuiiga - wlehainjim' 
beri. 

Turkey 

t Liloka 

Two.. 

kiijarra pangaheri . 

Want 

L-hiinbamberi 

^Va^h 

logulo-logulbara 

Water 

kolo'e, kurnaiig, ko 
ium. 

West 

dar^un-wiirt . . 

A\'ct 

kibaburowmji 

What is the 
matter ? 

kobbon-kermia 

What name 

kobbon-arun . . 

Where > 

k o ^v y a , k a y a g i 1 1 i 


{The latter word 
//v/v iinktiur'ti td! 
IbUl, and 


rapidbi h tv a mi 

u airtr'inl.) 


W h irl ind, 

clielowinan. kunko- 

large. 

hnal (cliuiiau = 
siuall ivkirliLuid) 

Whistle . . 

wiharra 

White ant> . . 

lanjalum 

Wliite man , . 

eluiariui, oldjiii 

Wind 

kangali 

Wuinan. cd<l 

^emanini 

AN' u m a n . 

kollakolla-bullum . 

xouiii; 

Wuod adder 

giinaji 

Yel lo bark 

jinului. 

tree. 

Ye^ . . 

wlinabarra, iyow 

You.. 

:iuudu 

Yuaruu tree 

viiarnn. 


pallalgumberti 

lolabambera. 

kejao . . 

kt\iam. 

banji .. 
miudui. 

banji. 

iirkiunji 
o'eringana. 
bah ara. 

■aimia-ara. 

uluirunda. 

injn 

luurrga-murrgan 

murrga-murrgin. 

iiijiriara 
\anaal, ngallul. 

ngiriara. 

jimilla 

iirap. 

punganij giiialgn 1am- 
bura. 

jimillering. 

luandu-papaya 

warrawarra-dla. 

ehanko-papa \ a. 

koalin. makati ira 
t lira m buhj wit b am - 

beri. 

koalin. 

tuluka 

tuloka. 

pancraheri 

wiclibamberi. 

pangaheri. 

!ogulologulbara 

loguliara. 

koio’m, kolum 

darfiun-wiirt 
L-liutam-\\ amir an. 

kolo’e. 

kobbun-kerima , 

kobbon-keriiiia 

kobbon-arun . . 

kobbon-arun. 

ko\\ya, kayagilli , 

kowya, kayagi In 


cheluwinan. 


wiuira 

. . urihun. 

lanjalum 

. . lanjalum. 

rhuarim, yuarim 

. . yuarim. 

kangoli. 


yemamni 

.. \emanani. 

wihinuurbarun 

. . veinanani - m iriin- 


In. 

pulinji 

«. gUUaJl. 

NNiinabarra. i\uw 

. . va. ivow. 


uiiigau, buiTuinbi inij^nin. 
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Banihiri is used as an affix to any noun with the general sense 
of fetch or carry,” as shovel -banihiri, pick-bamberi, but wandag- 
bambiri pick, etc., would be equally correct. 


III. Vocahnlaries of the Yamandll and Larrahia Dialects^ 
hij E. B. Rioby. 


English. 

TamandiL 

Larrakia. 

Afraid 


. . murjalming. 

Afternoon . . 


. . gulihower. 

All right 

. . . . . ■ 

. . bachi. 

Alligator 


. . cumimbar, dongahubar. 

Another 

. . 

. . kalagowa. 

Arm, , 

. . karail 

, . gwiarrina. 

Baby 


, . larri. 

Back 

• ■ ' Jioji 

. , millangvva. 

Bad . , 

.. jigillim 

. . allingin, gwara. 

Bark 


ma^uriima. 

Beard 

. . towara 

. . ‘ kukugwa, gueahahna. 

Bee . , 


. . adgwa. 

Before 


. . ' vallingan. 

Belly 

. . melia 

. . mirrima. 

Big .. 


. . kulig«a, gvXingi, 

Bite.. 


. . danbarigi. 

Black 


, . numunqoi. 

Blood 


. . yamajila, namljila. 

Bone 

1 

.. muryn, tamarin, moj^ka 

Bowels 


. . namaa-namanak. 

Boy . . 

. . ; kowran, kaur-wran 

. . kym. 

Break 

. . dubberiamberi. 


Breast 

. . * tornal 

.. kuminkuppa, 

Breath 

. . ' . . . . 

. . wumahn. 

Brother 

, . nachi 

. , nella. 

Brother, elder 


qalaliva. 

Brother, younger 


.. mnimilla. 

Bury 


.. ngagiup. 

By-and-by . . 


. . aJang. 

Call . . ‘ . 

. . chara-nguliangera. . 

. . nigowin-bigillup. 

Camp 


. gunegeirqua. 

Canoe 


. . guniigarra. 

Carry 


.. gwahinma. 

Centipede . . 


. . ' mallinma. 

Child 


.. towara, children = iani7/a. 

Clean 

. . 

. , j ngarralngaralgwi. 

Close (near) 

. . ngeriban . . 

, . ! kungwa-iparra. 

Cloud 

, . kaloa. 

! 

Cockatoo, white 

, . . . . . • . 

, . nangarangicarra. 

Cold.. 

, . wangun 

ahhuldugpi.. 

Come 

. . ' marriowja. 

' 

Come on 


.. nallak. 

Crow' 


. . gagahar. 

Dark 

E 

.. lamingira. 

Day , . 

. . i . . . . . • 

.. gullinaua. 

Dead 

1 

.. hilingil. 


3 A 2 
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English. 

Yahiandil. 

Larrnkia. 

Dingo 

Dog, tame . . 

tulain. 1 

uianiarid. 

Dog, wild , . 

Drmk 


niiliaga. 


anjarra. 

Duck, black 


benemara. 

Ears. . 

karara 

hanarra. 

Eat . . 


anntiJcmaggai, 

Egj . . . . 


hvhnhar. 

Elbow 

Emu 

chonga. 

laiignrn. 

Excrement . . 


mu/iinar. 

Eve . . 

molu 

hmiirra. 

Erebrow 

Eace. . 

Ear away . . 

waramilla 

angara. 

kobai. 

Eat 


hioicalhri. 

Father 


pepi. 

Fingers 

Eire.. 

mall am. 

bokif.iida. 

Fish 


mudduira. 

Ely, /2 


miflahva. 

Food 


kukeri. 

Foot . . . . 1 

tambala 

qidlfca. 

Grood . . • . i 

mungowl . . 

hacki/nalla. 

Grrass 


malluehnaU. 

Grround 


gwialwa, guealwa. 

Hair. , 

warranu 

blrrijin. 

Hand . . . . ! 

longola . . . . . . ! 

qiarwarra. 

Head 

mallv nia. 

Heat 


errhigergum. 

Hill 

■ • * • • • • • 1 

gumaruka. 

Hungry 


ammit nandhig. 

Kangaroo . . . . 


Ian gulp a. 

Knee 

Know, I don't 

man jura. ' 

elahauna. 

Eaughing jackass . . ) 


laanrba. 

Leg . . 

Light, n. . , . . i 

tombio. 

lalirgica. 

Little 


m uluchil. 

Man, black.. 


heliiL'irrn, barn mg 

Man, old 


; lavruha. 

Man, white. . 

. . 

1 angarrak. 

Man, young 


1 tnuUenjiu. 

Milk' 


1 gun flunk appa. 

Moon 


\ loivnia. 

Morrow, to- 
Mosquito 


\ lamda. 

Mother 

. . 

\ wilding. 

Mouth 

nowala 

\ gurbalqa. 

IsatiTe companion . 


toluha. 

Keck 

Kight 

jerawia. 

lamungrna. 

Ko .. 


ahka. 

Kose 

1 kolmara 

qianguar. 

Opossum . . 


\ makindln . 

1 
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Etighsli. 


Ya,‘iiiudi 


Larral la. 

Pelican 




/', I'i jH, 

Plenty 




l.j.'otxk 

Rain 

Sea . . 


karai ' 

• • 

nih‘l ^ httlLt'CC., 

See . . 

Slio aiders . . 
Side.. 


hambula. 
teiimbm ra. 


liatjiY f jif » 

Sister 




anuialk. 

Sister, elder 


. . 


juerra. 

Sister, VO nil .or 


. . 


, ti'ft n. fiKif . 

Sit . . 




tiji ,i‘] It ^ 

Skin.. 




'lint It Oft , 

Sleep 




iiUin nil ng a 1 in a 1 ni u - > . 

Smoke 




^'thi i‘ chill Cl. 

Snake . » 




. 'itir't. 

Spear, reed . 




tliiahnla. 

Soear, war . . 




doit iniffcar. 

Star , 


. . . « 


nt h nl'llla . 

Stomach 




Ilitllilnia. 

Stone 




luiddla. karranivllrt . 

Sun . , 




Inhi'rn. 

Sweet 




mtinneh. 

Sweetheart , , 




aielik. 

Swollen 




^^allah. 

Teeth 




I'libti rttfi. 

Thanks 




lanki ni. 

Thigh 




iiiaJcn. 

Xhir&ty 




niit<(ri(j}'liph 

T hro w 1 n g - St ick 




Valletta, hcllntn. 

Thunder 


« . 


inlhudhal. 

To-day 




illninivn. 

Tomahawk . , 


. . 


/ nira ,101 iiKX. 

To-morrow . . 




i:iiUliti}tK a. 

Tongiu^ 




1 ^ uni lilt. 

Track ot foot 




hiethnr. 

Turkey, ^^ikl 




In'iiinuiff 

Walk ‘ 




nlfnirni. 

AVater 




n<( not n n , 

AVIiere are 
blacks 

the’ 



arfibiCtit htUra ^ 

AVife 




oll'uhk. 

AVind 




• ItU’i' fl'it. 

AVomaii. black 




biir/tuifj-i.ci iticur. 

AVoman. old 




iffnlid. 

AVood 




til irnbi'i'itiit . 

Yes . . 




au. ku. 

Y’eslerday , . 




1.0' in » n. 


The (jioi in words fo] back, beard, big, etc.. i> merely au atbx 
Mith no s}*ecial meaning’. 



3G0 


Ai\fliropolo<jiccd Miscdlanea and Nac Boohs, 

Larrakia Numerals axd Proxouxs. 

Oae, kalagiih \ two, halletUth ; three, haUetilik-kidafjuk ; four. 
kalletilik-kaUettlik ; I, anunga ; to me, an igi ; you, aejana; to you. 
denigi. 

The words in italic hare been added from Foelsche's Larrakia 
Vocabulary in Carr's ‘'Australian Race/’ voL i, pp. 258, 259. 


^^The American Anthropologist/^ in Nos. VI and VII, for 
1897, contains amongst other articles — Wormian Bones in Arti- 
ficially Deformed Kwakiutl Crania,” by George A. Dorsey; “ The 
Long Bones of Kwakiutl and Salish Indians/^ by George A. Dorsey ; 
''The blissing Authorities on Mayan Antiquities/’ by Daniel G. 
Brinton; “ Scopelism,” by Robert Fletcher, M. D. ; “The Begin- 
ning of Zooculture,” by W. J. McGee. 

“ The American Antiquarian/^ in No. IV, vol. xix, contains 
amongst other articles — “ Omitlan : A Prehistoric City in Mexico,” 
by William Niven ; Mythologic Totems,” by Stephen D. Peet ; 
Migration of “ Algonquin Tribes and Other Stocks " (fifth paper), 
by Cyrus Thomas; “The Sign of the Cross,” by Lady Cook; 
“ Ruins and Picture Writings in the Canons of the McElmo and 
Hovenweep ” (illustrated), by Lewis W. Gunckel ; “ The Houses 
of the Eskimos ” ; “ Paleolithics in Egypt ” ; “ Tomahawks and 
War Clubs”; “The Alaskan Natives on the Klondike”; 
•’Aboriginal Boats on the North-West Coast.” 

“ Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole Anthropologic de Paris,” 

in the November part of 18^7, contains : — Les Monuments 
megalithiques christianises,'’ by A. de Mortillet ; “La Taille dans 
le department du Gers,” by R. Collignon ; Antiquite de 
L'Homme,” by G. de Mortillet. 

“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo,” in 

Nos. 137-138 of vol. xii, contains : — “ On some Haniwa Objects, 
recently discovered in Alusashi and Hitachi ” ; D’Anvers’ “ Story of 
Early Man”; “Clay Human Figures from an ancient Sepulchral 
Mound in Hitachi,” 
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ANTHEOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


XOVEMRER Oth, 1897 . 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Dr. Garsox congratulated tlie President in the name of the 
Institute on the honour the Queea had conferred upon him, 
an honour so well deserved for his many services not only to 
this Institute hut to many other Societies and interests. 

The President returned sincere thanks for the kindly ex- 
piession of goodwill. 

The President thanked the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson for his 
book on “ Marriage Customs in Many Lands.'^ 

Mr. O. M- Dalton and Mr. C. H. Read then read their paper 
oil “Works of Art from Benin City/’ and Mr. W. Gowland 
described the metals used in the bronze plaques. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the two authors, and the President 
thanked Mr. Xe\dlle for various bronzes and ivories he had 
kindly lent for exhibition. 
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, ^Tokks of Aet from Ben'in City. By C. H. Read and 
0. M. Dalton'. 

[with pdates xyii-xxiiJ 

TflE city of Benin lies about seventy-three miles from the 
mouth of the Fomoso or Benin river. It was the capital of 
the kingdom of the same name, and was regarded as the 
political and religious metropolis of a wide area containing 
several pro\incial towns, of which Gwato, the river port, was 
commercially the most important. Tlie Bini, like all the negro 
tribes, appear to have been pushed down from the north by the 
impact of more warlike peoples ; but, once arrived at their 
present seats, the nature of the country enabled them not only 
to maintain themselves, but to extend their influence along the 
ris ers and the coast to AVarri, Badagry and Lagos. Though 
their language differs somewhat from that of the inhabitants 
of Yoruba and Dahomey, in manners, customs and religion 
these peoples must be regarded as integral parts of a single 
ethnological whole. ^ 

Benin was one of the first important negro kingdoms which 
became knoTO to Europeans, and it looms large in the history 
of early travel. Discovered at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the sixteenth and seventeenth it was styled The great 
Benin,” and was an important market for European commerce. 
It then seems to have entered upon a period of decadence, only 
terminated by the episodes of the present year, when the capital 
w^as overthrown and its site doomed to lie wmste for ever. 

Although the present orientation of Benin seems to be 
towards the south, it may Avell have had indirect relations with 
the north and east from very earl}" time. On that ancient water- 
way the Niger, near the lower course ^yhich it lies, stand the 
once imperial cities of Jenn4 and Timbuctoo ; the former the 
home of a race supposed to have derived its origin from Egypt, 
and to have maintained relations with that country ; the latter 
the Nijni-Novgorod of North-AVest Africa, on which caravan 
routes from Morocco and Tripoli converge. And even before 
these empires arose, who can say what shreds and patches of 
MetUterranean civilization may not have drifted with the 
drifting peoples far into the darkness of the interior ? But 

^ E. I*. Burton : Abeoknta,” I., p. 222. London, 1863. 
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whatever the antiquity of such trade-routes may be, they 
emerged as great arteries of commerce when the Arabs and 
the Moors penetrated the Sahara to the Soudan, and sold pepper 
and slaves on the Mediterranean seaboard. To what extent 
Benin may have been affected by such traffic it is ^ow almost 
impossible to determine. It is sufficient to recall the fact that 
at a period p^e^ious to the first European voyages, the far 
interior was traversed by a network of ways connecting the 
negro countries with the northern inland sea and with Eastern 
Africa, and that it contained markets frequented by merchants 
representative of various races and lands. The belt of states 
lying to the north of the Guinea Coast, Borgu and Bornou rich 
in horses, Sokoto and the commercial district of Haussaland, 
would all be possible conductors of foreign influence ; and that 
trade flowed regularly along this line towards the east we 
learn from Leo Africanus, who, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century descended from Morocco to Jenne and Timbuctoo, 
passing thence through Kano and Bornou, to a point some- 
where to the east of Lake Tchad. 

If we turn now to the southern side and to the Gulf of 
Guinea we have something more definite than conjecture to 
record. Dismissing as too remote for our purpose the old or 
disputed stories of Kecho and Hanno, of the Genoese in the 
thirteenth century, and the Normans of Dieppe in the four-* 
teenth, Ave find that the coast of Benin was first passed by two 
Portuguese captains^ in the year 1470 A.D. 

But though one Sequeira is said to have discovered Benin in 
1472“ it seems that the interior was not explored until about 
fifteen years later, when the first visit to Benin city w'as made 
by Alonso dAveiro, who is said to have brought back not 
only “pepper with a taile,” but also an ambassador from 
the King of Benin to King John II of Portugal, asking 
that missionaries might be sent to his capital. The request 
is said to have been due to interested motives, and may have 
been immediately suggested by dAveiro himself, or by the 
King's previous knowledge of European power, derived through 
native trade to the Gold Coast, where Portugal had been 
established for some years. 

This early ambassador is responsible for the story that the 
kings of Benin received their investiture from a powerful 
monarch dwelling some hundreds of leagues towards the east, 
and either himself called Ogane or inhabiting a city of that 

^ Joao de Santamn and Pedro de Escobar, Major: Life of Prince Henry 
the Kavigator,” p. 328. London, 1808. 

* Antonio Galvano : “ The Discoveries of the World,” Eakluvt Soc. London 
1892, p. 75. 
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name.^ This monarch is reported to hare sent to each new 
king of Benin as insignia of his office, a cross, a staff, and a 
cap, all of shining brass. "VYhen we remember that at this 
period Africa was the home of all marvels and the seat of the 
empire of Prester John, we shall not be surprised to learn that 
the Portuguese found in these statements a confirmation of 
their favourite geographical dream. It may well be that the 
ambassador's picturesque tale of inland intercourse may have 
an actual foundation in fact, and that relations of some kind or 
other did exist between the negroes of Guinea and some of the 
peoples of Eastern Africa.^ The sequel appears to have been 
that a mission did go to Benin, but that it met with little 
success, and was withdrawn in the following reign. 

Between this time and the middle of the next century, 
isolated adventurers may w^ell have gone up into the interior, 
men perhaps in some cases possessing mechanical skill, who, 
like Bulfinch Lamb^ and some Portuguese craftsmen in 
Dahomey two centuries later, would have been highly appre- 
ciated at the native court. But it was after 1550 that the tide 
of commerce began to set strongly in this direction, the Portu- 
guese ha\dng iu 1536 abandoned their claims to exclusive 
trading rights on the Guinea coast.* It was now that our 
own countrymen began to fit out expeditions, several of 
which reached Benin before Queen Elizabeth died. But the 
leaders of these expeditions were not literary men, and they 
add little to our knowledge of the place and people. The 
quaint description which Hakluyt gives of the voyage of 
Windham and Pinteado (1553) forms one of the most amusing 
narratives of sixteenth century travel. 

The first detailed picture of Benin city was derived from 
Dutch sources, and published in De Bry*s compilation.® 
The narrative, illustrated by plates by Theodore De Bry, is 
evidently based on accounts derived from eye-wdtnesses, 
and is a fount of information freely drawn upon by other 

* Major, op. ct7., p. 387, and Joao de Barros, A, Asia, Decade I, Part I, 
Book III, chap, 4. 

* See the remarks of Mr. K, B. N. Walker, in the discussion following this 
paper. There are certain points about the decorative art of Abyssinia which 
resemble t)ie art of Benin. The cross worn on the neck by some of the cast 
figures looks more like an Oriental than a Latin cross. The custom of " 
circumcision also appears to have been carried out in a similar wuv in both 
countries. 

^ W. Smitli : “ New Voyage to Guinea,** p. 176. London, 1744. 

* Ajiderson ; “ History of Commerce/* vol. i, p. 365. 

* “ India Orient alls,*’ Part VI. Published in German, Latin, and French at 
Frankfort-omthe-Main about 1600 a.d. by the brothers de Bry. The original 
Dutch account of Benin is by Peter de Marees. The German and Latin- ' 
translations are by Artns, of Dantzig. In giving references to the “India 
Orientalis,” de Bry’s name is used for the sake of convenience. 
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writers, often without acknowledgment. The description of 
Yan Nyendael, another Dutchman, appeared about a hundred 
years later to share a similar fate. Van Nyendael reached 
Benin in 1702, and his account is published at length in 
Bosman’s Description of Guinea.” Other accounts by Dapper, 
Villault, Barbot and others are less fruitful in original observa- 
tion; and it is not until the beginning of our own century, 
when the glories of Benin had long been on the wane, that we 
get narratives which furnish us with many details connected 
with ^A^o^ks of native art. Of these, that of Lieutenant King^ 
in 1820, that of Captain Eawckner in 1825,^ and that of Messrs. 
Moffat and Smith in 1838" are especially deserving of notice. 
It may be mentioned that Belzoni had ere this met with his 
death at Gwato, and that Sir Eichard Burton wLo has left 
an exceedingly valuable description, was at Benin in 1862. 
Coming to more recent years, we find that the city w^as visited 
in the present decade by an official of the ^7iger Company, and 
hfs. member of a private firm ; while Captain Gallwey of the 
East Lancashire Eegiment went up on a mission in 1892. The 
story of the final expedition needs no recapitulation here. 

In reviewing the history of European exploration, we must 
assign a pre-eminent position to the Eortuguese. Not only did 
they precede the English, the Dutch, and the French, but here, 
as elsewhere, they seem to have possessed a peculiar power 
of adapting themselves to the conditions of tropical life. Even 
their slave traffic between Elmina and the districts about the 
Eio Forcados seems to have conduced to closer relations with 
the natives than those enjoyed by other European peoples, and 
in the sixteenth century traders appear to have settled down 
upon the banks of that river.^ The first English expedition, led 
to the city by a native of Portugal, found in Benin a king who 
had been brought up from his youth to speak the Portuguese 
tongue. And at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
when the Portuguese Avere beginning to recede before their more 
energetic rivals on the coast, we are told that many of them 
retreated up the country, and, intermarrying with the natives, 
were able to place difficulties in the way of explorers, and 
largely control the inland commerce.^ They are said to have 
had chapels near their houses and to have been energetic in 
making proselytes. Towards the close of the same century a 

^ “Journal des Voyages,” XIII, p. 313. Paris, 1822. 

- “ Xarrative of Capt. J. Pawckner’s Travels, &c.,” London, 1837. 

* Jouru. R. Greog. Soc.,” vol. xi, 1841, p. 190. 

Tide “ Fraser’s Magazine,” Feb., IMarch. and April, 1863, “ My Wander- 
ings in IVest Africa,” by a F.R.G.S. Also “ Comb ill Magazine,” iSbO. 

■* India Orientalis,” Part VI, clmp. 54. 

* TiJiault in Astley’s o^’J^ction, ii, p. 382 London. 1745. 
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regular mission was established at Warri, traces of which are 
still believed to exist.^ Burton, commenting on the permanent 
effect produced by the Portuguese, notes that even in 1862 the 
old men could speak a kind of Africo-Lusitanian. ^ 

According to Sir Balph Moor’s report, “ Captain Boisragon s 
book, “ Tlie"^ Benin Massacre/' and Commander Bacon’s work, 
Benin : the City of Blood/* Benin city was a rambling town 
divided into two parts by a broad avenue. On the south side 
of this was the king’s r^uarter, consisting of a number of succes- 
sive courts, and once much larger than our expedition found it. 
On the north side were the houses of the lesser chiefs and 
people ; hut the whole was in a state of decay, so that the town 
had become little better than a large and scattered \illage. The 
gradual process of degeneration had been marked by successive 
travellers, and was accelerated by the evil effects of sedition 
and civil war. The city had probably seen its best days before 
1600, though it can hardly have ever resembled a large European 
capital with towers and spires — the guise in which a plate 
accompanying Ogilhy’s description presents it to our view,^ 
The palace had not escaped the general decay : several parts of 
it appear to have been disused, and in the once extensive stables 
no horses were to be found, Fawckner in 1825 saw three 
solitary horses belonging to the king which no one was bold 
enough to ride ; and these may have been almost the last of the 
great numbers which the city must at one time have contained. 

The houses in general had clay walls and palm-leaf roofs. If 
large, they had several courts, and some may have had outer 
verandahs.^ The rooms had no windows but had flat roofs 
with a central aperture. Under this opening tliere was often 
a tank to receive the rain-water, which was conveyed away 
through a hole in one corner, while in the centre was placed a 
fetish, such as a cone of clay or half -buried pot of water. This 
seems to he the foundation of the report that the Benin and 
Yoruban house had an atrium and implu\dum after the Eoman 
fashion. Burton goes so far as to conjecture that this style of 
architecture may have actually been derived from the Eoman 
colonies of North Africa.^ 

Besides the private places of worship, which were in alcoves 
at the ends of the rooms, there were seven large Ju-Ju com- 
pounds not far from the palace, each two or three acres in 
extent, surrounded by mud walls, and with a pent roof at one 

1 “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 288 note. 

2 Blue Book, Africa,” No, 6, 1897. 

^ Africa.” London, 1670. See also Dapper, ed. 1676. 

♦ De Biy, Part VI, chap. 55. 

® “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 278, and Fawckner, oj>. cit., pp. 32 and 71. 
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end. [7ncler tins roof was a long altar of clay, on which stood 
the carved ivory tusks supported at the base by human heads 
of cast metal. On the altars \Yere maces for killing victims — 
possibly only tliose connected with the royal blood, who, as in 
Dahomey, may have been first stunned, and not decapitated 
straight off like common folk.^ 

It is important to note that in 1702 Tan Xyendael saw in 
the palace eleven tusks, supposed to represent the king's gods,- 
and supported in this identical manner; while in 1820 Lieu- 
tenant King saw eight or ten before one of the facades, arranged 
on each side of the central door, and with the points turned to 
the wall. Tusks were found in fetish houses in several towns, 
as also were cast metal and wooden heads, life-sized wooden 
birds, and sticks surmounted by a carved hand with pointing 
index. The hand and arm are frequently represented on metal 
objects and are either cast or chased. 

The palace itself had several points of interest. It seems 
to have had in the centre of one side a pyramidal tower 30 
or 40 feet high, which is remarked by several travellers, and 
caused Captain Fawckner to compare the whole building to a 
British shot factory.^ From the top of this tower was fixed 
a cast metal snake, the head of which came down to the ground, 
while the body was as thick as that of a man. Lieutenant 
King was told in 1820 that this snake had been there for 
centuries, and this may be true, for Van Kyendael evidently 
saw more than one snake cast in metal on different parts of tlie 
roof. It may be noticed that where the snake occurs it is 
usitally represented head downwards. VTien the city was 
entered this year, a similar snake was also observed on the roof^ 
of the palaver house. 

Some of the rooms had transverse beams covered with metal 
plates ornamented with divers figures. This peculiarity had 
also been observed by earlier visitors, for it is mentioned by 
Dapper,* who speaks of pillars cased in metal, on which are 
engraved their victories, and which are always kept very Inight.*' 
It is possible that the allusion here may he to thin plates of brass 
with figures executed in repousse work, although another expla- 
nation may perhaps be suggested. Wood seems to have entered 
more largely into the construction of the palace than into that 
of ordinary houses ; indeed Fawckner speaks as if the whole of 
one part were wooden. In the interior decoration native cloths 
were largely employed. 

The king of Benin lived in the usual atmosphere of a West 

^ Sir R. Moor, “ Report,” p. 45. 

^ Bosnians "‘Bescr. of Guinea,” in Pinlterton, toI. xvi, p. 535. 

^ Op. p. 83. Ed. Amsterdam, 1686, p. 30S. 
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African court. His title was Obldy and he was an object of 
adoration to his subjects; on this fact his power may have 
largely depended.^ tinder him were the captain of war, who 
seems to have resided in a suburb, and possibly two or three other 
great chiefs, who were his principal advisers. Below these were 
the great body of ciiiefs or '' homograns/' from whose number the 
principal public officers and local governors were taken. Then 
came the fiadors, or brokers, and the subordinate functionaries, 
then the commonalty, and finally the slaves. The sign of 
nobility and also of office was a coral necklace placed round the 
recipient’s neck by the king himself, sometimes with great 
solemnity, at a festival called the coral feast ; to lose this neck- 
lace was death. Coral was highly valued, and a man’s rank seems 
to have been in proportion to the amount he was allowed to 
crowd upon his person. The queen-mother sometimes played 
a great part at the court, and the king’s wives were exceedingly 
numerous.^ 

In the sixteenth century the more important chiefs were 
wont, as De Bry tells iis, to ride side-saddle upon led horses, 
a fact which is now borne out by better evidence than that 
supplied by bis rather fanciful plate. They were supported 
by retainers, wlio held over their heads either shields or um- 
brellas, and accompanied by a band of musicians playing on 
ivory liorns, gong-gongs, drums, harps, and a kind of rattle. 

Of costume it is difficult to say much in view of the multi- 
plicity of fashions and the necessity for a careful comparison of 
all available materials. A point which should be noticed is the 
extraordinary variety in the style of dressing and covering the 
head ; in this respect the remark in De Bry’s Latin edition, 
“Quot homines tot sensus,” seems perfectly accurate, and hi 
a group ^ of fifty people very few would ''be seen with the 
same kind of headdress.* Coral beads were sometimes 
threaded in the hair^ or attached to the hat; the “crown ” of 
the King of Warri was of the latter kind, and >1 feet high.* 
In^ the manufacture of caps the skins of leopards and other 
animals were used, and leopards’ skins were also worn on 
the body. The following is Fawckner’s description of the 
king s special messenger sent out to greet him : “ He wore a 
sort of short petticoat from the waist down to the knees of a 
cloth ... resembling our white bunting. This encircled 
his loins and set off like an ancient dame’s hooped petticoat‘s : 

' Uarton in Fraser,” p. 414. 

^ On the “ constitution ” of Benin, vide Burton loc. cit. 288 note. 

^ * Ind. Orient., ’ Part VI, chap, i, and Plate XXVI, where different 
coiffures are assigned to different rants and professions. 

' Fawctner, oj). cit., p. 5. » King, loc. cit.. p. 318. 

• Cf. Burton, l<^. cif., 414, 283. 
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the upper part of the body was naked, as well as the legs and 
feet. His neck was ornamented with strings of red coral : in 
his hand he held a leather fan.''^ And this is a description of 
the king in 1820 : “ The king came in clothed after the fashion 
of the country and wearing on his head a large round hat 
ornamented with gold lace. One of his arms was extended in a 
horizontal direction,^ and supported by a great officer of state. 
The nail of one finger on each hand was of prodigious length, to 
show that his exalted rank placed him above all necessity of 
working for his living.'’® 

To the fact that the king's arms were supported by atten- 
dants we shall have occasion to recur. Meanwhile we may 
remark that the same ceremony was observed by Fawckner five 
years afterwards, and that the queen-mother received a similar 
mark of respect from her women. The same honour was paid 
to the captain of war. 

Warriors appear to have worn thick clothing on the upper 
part of the body, especially a kind of surcoat of leopard-skin,, 
often terminating in long pendants fitted with small bells. 
The weapons used were bows and arrows, swords and spears, 
with long shields for defence, apparently of rather slender 
constntction in wattle work, and faced with metal plates : on 
none of the castings in the British Museum does a gun seem to 
be placed in the hands of a native. The people have nearly 
always been branded as cowards, and second-rate fighting'-men.'^ 

The social order rested on a basis of slavery, the slaves being 
largely drawn from the Sobo country to the east of Benin The 
Bini themselves were fond of trade, and a very large market was 
held in the city. All commercial transactions wdth Europeans 
were carried on by officials or brokers, called Eiadors — a word 
derived from the Portuguese — wffio went down to Gwato and 
bought cargoes on behalf of the king. They seem to have had 
some social status, and to have been invested with the coral 
coUar. 

The objects most in demand from Europe were stufls, metal 
vessels, beads, horse-tails, and pieces of ring-money called 
manillas, which seem to have been exported as early as the 
sixteenth century,^ and before cowries were first brought round 
the Cape from the ilaldive Islands. The Bini must have been 
somewhat hampered in trade by the fact that their Ju-Ju 
forbade them to cross water.' 

^ op. cit., p. 82. 

- Cf . Burton, he. cif., 41-t and 2S0. 

^ Kinij, he. ct7., 315. 

^ Bosnian, he. at., p. 531. 

® Boisragon, Benin Massacre,’^ p. 14. London, 1S97 

^ llakluTt, voL ii, Part II, p. 52. ‘ Blue Book, p. 46. 
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Eeligion as siicli lies ratlier outside the sphere of the present 
paper. ^ It was of the usual West African t j-pe, especiaUy 
similar to that of Yoruba and Dahomey^ with plentiful sacri- 
fice of the Ihing to the interests of the dead. Various animals 
seem to have been regarded with veneration, and the “ fetish 
practices dominated the daily life of the people. Snakes, 
leopards, crocodiles, hsh, birds, and heads of oxen, are aU 
represented on the works of artd 

The panels which are our princip^al subject, form part of 
a series of about three hundred which are now in the British 
3Iuseum, at present as a loan from the Foreign Office, but 
eventually the greater part of them will probably remain there 
as tlie property of the trustees. The history of their coming 
home is this. When it w as announced that Benin had been 
taken and that many curious olgects had been discovered there, 
official representation was made to the Government on behalf of 
the British 3Iuseuni, so as to secure at any race some of the 
specimens, and samples of these tablets were in consequence 
sent from the coast, as well as some other objects destined for 
the Queen. It was recommended that any other such tablets 
should ])e sent home, rather tlian be disposed of on the coast, 
and eventually the series now at tlie Museum arrived at the 
Crown Agent^s, and subsequently it was arranged that they 
should be shown at the iluseum. 

Their appearance seemed to point to their originally having 
been buried, for they were, and many of them still are, covered 
with a fine red earth, in some to such an extent that the 
details could not he made out. It is not easy to understand 
why they are covered with this earth, hut it seems certain that 
they were not buried, for 3Iajor Gallwey in a letter nn-itten 
just liefore he went out again, says, The pla<|ues were found 
heaped up anyhow on the floor of an empty house in the king s 
compound. Xoiie of them were hanging up nor were any 
buried. They appeared to he simply thrown in a heap and 
uncared for. As they all came from the king’s compound, it 
would appear that they were not public property, and one can 
only suppose that they had been handed down from king to 
king for many successions, their value being evidently an 
unknown quantity.” This is the only account of their finding 
that we have, and it effectually destroys any hope that a clue 
to their origin or use might he found in Benin itself, and we 
are thus thrown back upon the tablets themselves to solve their 
own mystery. 


1 Burton in “ Fraser,” 278; “ Abeoliuta,” toI. i, p. 222. Ellis,. “Ewe 
Speaking Peoples,*’ etr. 


It need scarcely be said that at the first sight of these 
remarkable works of art we were at once astounded at such an 
unexpected find, and puzzled to account for so highly developed 
an art among a race so entirely barbarous as were the Bini, and 
it must be confessed that the latter problem has not yet been 
solved. 

The whole of the tablets are cast in moulds, and to those who 
are familiar with castings in metal, it will be clear that it is no 
•exaggeration to call these highly developed. The only added 
tooling upon any of them is apparently the punched diaper, with 
xvhich the background of nearly all is covered, and the orna- 
ment of a similar kind upon the dresses, bodies, or weapons of 
the figures. It may be that the faces and smoother surfaces 
have been tooled over, but until the very tenacious coating of 
red earth is cleaned off, it is not easy to speak with certainty as 
to this. The relief of some of the parts is very high, in many 
instances portions of the figures standing quite clear of the back- 
ground, and it would seem as if the artist who modelled the 
originals had set himself to put as many difficulties as possible 
in the way of the caster. All of these difficulties have, how- 
ever, been overcome with a certainty and skill which only long 
practice of a familiar art could produce. This alone, it may be 
mentioned in passing, goes to prove that at whatever period the 
objects now before us may have been made, they were produced 
by a people long acquainted with the art of casting metals. 
The method by which the tablets were produced can only be 
that known as the “ nre perdue process. By no other is it 
conceivable that so much extravagant relief and elaborately 
undercut detail could be represented with success. This process 
is probably familiar to most of the Fellows, hut can be described 
in veiy few words. The model is first made in wax, and every 
part of its surface is covered with fine clay, and the whole work 
is eventually hidden in a mass of clay. An outlet is then made 
for the wax to escape, and the mass is heated until all the wax 
has been melted out, leaving of course a mould of exactly the 
design of the wax in its original state. The metal being poured 
in, tills every hollow left by the wax. What measure of success 
has attended the operation cannot of coni*se be known until the 
clay is broken away to show the metal, and it will be ob^uous 
that only one casting can be made from the wax. Subsecpient 
copies must afterwards be made with piece moulds from the first 
cast in metal. This peculiarity of the circ perdue process 
accounts for the fact, that while in several cases there are prac- 
tically duplicate panels, in no instance are any two identical, 
the details always presenting some differences. As an instance 
of the sound apprenticeship that these savage metal-workers 
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must have served, it may be mentioned that wherever a pro- 
jection of any size is seen on the front of a panel, a correspond- 
ing hollow is found on the back, thus at once lessening the 
weight and economising the metal. 

This process is that by which many of the finest 

Italian bronzes of the best period were produced, and we thus 
find the Benin savages using with familiarity and success a 
complicated method which satisfied the fastidious eye of the 
best artists of the Italian renaissance. 

The panels vary in size, the largest being about 20 inches by 
15 inches and the smallest about one quarter of this area. They 
seem to have been all made for the same purpose, as if to fit on a 
series of pilasters or on a beam. On Plate XIX, Fig. 1, may be 
seen one instance of a possible use of them, where they, or some- 
thing like them, appear on the decoration of doorposts. Xearly 
all of them have been fixed up by large nails, as may be seen by 
the holes left where the nails have been roughly driven through. 
The want of regard for the designs, shown by the careless way 
in which the holes have been made, might be brought forward 
as an argument that they were used in this manner at a date 
long subsequent to their manufacture. But this belongs rather 
to the re^on of hypothesis. 

The tablets or plaques, though by far the most numerous, 
show only one side of the art of bronze casting in Benin ; the 
artificers were efpially skilful in casting in the round, and the 
objects brought home comprise human heads, elaborate cylin- 
drical pedestals for the equally elaborate tusks which represented 
their gods, armlets, and many articles of minor importance^ 
Probably the most artistic and technically perfect of all the 
castings in the round is the really charming head of a girl,* 
with a reticulated conical head-dress, for which the Museum is 
indebted to the liberality of Sir William Ingram, Bart., wha 
presented this as well as a very fine bronze stand for a tusk. 

These tusks were remarkable both for their intricate carving 
and, in some instances, for tbeir great size. In one case a tusk 
measured 7 feet 11 inches along the curve, in these days, I 
believe, a very unusual length. A considerable number of 
them were sold on the coast and afterwards disposed of at a 
City sale. The British Museum could not at the time buy 
more than one of tliem, from lack of funds, and two or three 
more would he welcome additions. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the tusks present fewer variations of design than the 
bronzes ; and the character of the carvdng is not novel, though 
many of the designs have not been hitherto known. The carving 


^ See p. 382. 
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\xpon tliem cannot at all compete with the modelling of the 
bronzes. Tlie wax used for the latter presented no dithculty 
to the artist, who could easily produce a smooth rounded 
surface. The ivory carving, on the other hand, is not only 
inferior to the bronzes, but inferior also to much of the carving 
seen in the tusks produced further south, in Loango, for 
instance. 

So far as the objects themselves furnish us with evidence, 
there would seem to be no dift'erence in date of production 
between the tusks and the bronzes. The symbolism is much 
the same, as are also the dresses and other details. The tusks 
themselves show signs of considerable age, and we know more- 
over from the account of Yan Nyendael that the tusks were in 
the city in the seventeenth century. This brings us to the 
question of the period at which these objects were produced. 
On Plate XYII is seen a European with a matchlock, in the 
costume of the middle of the sixteenth century, the details 
showing a familiarity with the dress that could scarcely be 
found at any time far distant from that in which the costume 
was daily before the artist's eyes. It would scarcely be reason- 
able, in fact, to think that so accurate a figure was produced 
ill any other way than direct from the original. If it be so, we 
have a limit of date on one side, say the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth. It then becomes a question whether all of 
the castings were made at the same time. Another of the 
Europeans has what may perhaps be a flint-lock in his hand, 
and this ^vould point to a later date for some of them. Again 
a larofe number of the figures of natives wear a well-marked 
dress, a kind of surcoat with the lower part of the front 
representing a leopard’s face, and a dress of this pattern 
is in the IMuseuni, from the spoils of one of the oflicers in 
the expedition. This coat was the garment of a modern 
Benin warrior, and though there is no proof that the pattern 
has not been in use in Benin for three centuries, yet its 
being in use at the present day is a fact which renders clear 
proof of its antiquity desirable. Many of the w'eapons, wands 
of office, and other objects represented on the tablets are also 
found in actual use in Benin. Thus the evidence available 
would seem to show that whereas the earliest date at which we 
can show the tablets to have been made is the middle of the 
sixteenth century, perhaps with the help of the Portuguese, 
there is a possibility that the manufacture continued later, 
though for how long we cannot at present say. Casting of an 
inferior kind continues down to the present time. 

The term bronze has Ijeeii used for the metal in which the 
tablets are cast, but it must not be imagined that they are all 
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of true bronze, ie., copper with a percentage of tin. Some of 
them are certainly of brass. On this point, ho^vever, one 
Fellow, Mr. Gowland, will speak with more authority. 

In conclusion it is right that the thanks of the Institute and 
of all interested in its objects should be given to Sir Ealpb 
Moor, X.C.M.G., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General and 
Commissioner for the Xiger Coast Protectorate. But for his 
prompt and friendly action these very interesting monuments of 
a lost art might have been dispersed over the globe, instead of 
forming, as they now do, an important collection so large and 
various as to furnish a complete history of the dresses, weapons,, 
and ceremonies of the Benin natives. 


XOTE. — Tlie foregoing brief account is intended merely as a preliminaiy 
sketch of the subject, which the writers hope to treat in a more exhaustire 
manner in an official publication. 


Mr. W. Gowland, F.S.A., read the following remarks r 
Through the kindness of Mr. Bead and Mr. Dalton, the authors 
of the preceding paper, I have been permitted to examine many 
of the specimens of the art castings from Benin, and to make a 
chemical analysis of fragments of four of the plaques. 

An examination of the greater number of those in the British 
Museum by means of the touchstone showed that they consisted 
chiefly of two distinct types of copper alloys, one embracing 
mixtures of copper, zinc, and lead, and the other, mixtures of 
copper, lead and tin. The former may be termed “ brasses ” and 
the latter “ bronzes " ; but in neither have any deflnite pro- 
portions of the constituent metals been adhered to, and some of 
the castings contain both zinc and tin. This, how^ever, is just 
what might be expected, and what indeed we find in most old 
metal-work, owing to defective castings, and old ]>roken objects 
being melted up together, reganlless of their composition, and 
recast. The plaques are generally of bronze, and the statuettes, 
with a few exceptions, of lirass. 

It by no means, however, follows that although these two 
classes of objects differ in composition they also differ in age. 
For, as the copper-lead-tin bronze is much easier to cast than 
the copper-zinc-lead brass, especially in the forms of the thin 
plaques, it would always be employed in making them when- 
ever available. 

The following analyses were made of a typical specimen of each 
type of the alloys. 
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Copper-zine-lead-alloj. 

Copper-Iead-tin-allo y 

Copper . ♦ 


, , 

78 '50 per cent. 

84 *76 per cent. 

Tin 



*57 „ 

2 *75 „ 

Lead 



5*85 „ 

8*38 

Zinc 



14*34 „ (by difP.) 

1-54 

Iron 




•59 „ 

IJickel 



j Trace. 

*35 ,, 

Arsenic . . 

, , 


’ll „ 

•61 „ 

Antimony 

.. 


1 ’09 

*78 




1 100-00 

; 99 *76 

i 


* The amounts of arsenic and antimony present, and the association of these 
metals mth nickel in this alloy, would seem to indicate the Iberian Peninsula, 
rather than Jforthem Europe, as the source from which the copper used in 
making it was obtained. 


From these analyses it is e\ident that neither of these alloys 
could have heen used for the manufacture of guns, or of wire, 
or rods, or of any objects in which strength was required ; nor 
could domestic utensils, such as pots or pans, have heen 
hammered out of them. They contain so much lead that 
they are too brittle for such purposes. 

Hence the castings consisting of them have not been obtained 
by melting down any of these articles. The composition of the 
alloys undoubtedly indicates a foreign origin and points to 
Europe as the source from which they were derived. They 
were hence probably imported for the purpose of barter by the 
Portuguese in the form of ornaments, or of the armlets matiilios, 
such as have been long used in that region as currency, and are 
represented on some of the figures on the plaques. 

With one exception, the head of a negress in bronze, the 
castings are less perfectly modelled than those a trained 
sculptor would have produced by the cera 'perduta process 
by which they have been cast. I hence think they are the 
work of some of the artisans or armourers, who always formed 
part of the crews of Portuguese ships of the sixteenth centurv, 
or of natives who were taught by them. 

A somewhat parallel example to the introduction of Euro- 
pean methods of working in metal by these Portuguese na\i- 
gators in the countries they visited and traded with, is seen 
in Japan, where the sword-guards of the sixteenth century often 
bear European designs, executed by European methods. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the presence of zinc 
by no means indicates that they are of recent date, as brass. 
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i.e., an alloy of copper and zinc, was made by the Eomans 
before our era, and very largely in Europe generally in the 
tenth century, by melting copper vdtli calamine (a natural 
zinc carbonate). 

Prom the foregoing it will be seen that the evidence derived 
from my examination of these castings in the laboratory, 
supports 'the opinions of the authors of the, preceding paper 
with respect to their age, and which are based on entirely 
diherent data, I ha^^e to tliank my friend Professor Eoberts- 
Austen for kindly permitting me to make these analyses in 
the Eesearch Laboratory of the Eoyal College of Science. 

Mr. E. B. X. IValkek wished to draw attention to a paper 
recently published in the Bulletin de la Societe de Geograpliie 
de Paris,'’^ and entitled “Les Tentatives des Franciscans au 
Moyen Age pour penetrer dans la Haute Ethiopie ” ; par 
E. Eomanet du Caillaud. In this paper was a reference to a 
Spanish MS. of the fourteenth century, which was published at 
Madrid in 1877, under the title of Libro del conosimiento de 
todos los reynos y tierras y sefiorios que son por el mundo ” ; 
being the recital of the travels of a Castilian Eranciscan friar, 
who, in the fourteenth century, had journeyed throughout the 
then known world, not only in Africa, but in Asia and in 
Europe. 

M. du Caillaud's version was as follows : — “It was from the 
Gulf of Guinea that this Castilian reached Christian Ethiopia. 
He first arrived in the pagan kingdom of Amenuan by a branch 
of a river wdiich he calls Euf rates, l>ut which he distinguishes 
from the Asian Euphrates. This African Euphrates must be 
the ?7iger/' . . . “ The pagan kingdom of Amenuan 

appears to be the same as the kingdom of Benin, which in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries liad, although idolatrous, say 
the Portuguese historians, relations of homage with a puissant 
Christian prince, bearing tlie name or title of Ocjanc, and who 
resided at the distauce of twenty moons from Benin, in going 
towards the East.” 

Ill the following paragraph Prester John was mentioned. 

Dcbcnptlon of Plates, 

Plate XVIL 

1.— European going out shooting. He Treara a round metal helmet with 
a feather at the back and a hood ^^ith vandyked collar, rising to Iiis 
lower Up. He has on a short pleated kilt and short trousers. The 
fact that the toes are not represented leads one to suppose that he is 
meant to be wearing boots. He is armed with a matchlock and short 
sword, and i? accompanied bv a dog wearing a collar. 

^ Septieme serie, tome xtU, 2“ Trimestre, 1896, p. 212. 
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European \reariug round helmet without feather, and ruff round neck. 
His jacket is single-breasted and appears to hare points across the 
chest; the rest of his dress resembles that of Fig. 1. He holds a 
'matclilock (?), the m^igh being very distinct, and wears a sword with an 
elaborate guard. 

European (?) of another type with long straight hair, but clean- shaven ; 
he wears a round helmet and a ruff round his neck. The rest of his 
costume resembles that of Fig. 2, except that the kilt is longer. He 
is armed with a sword, and is shouldering a matchlock. 

'European (?) with long hair, conventionally treated, and round full 
beard. He wears a helmet with raised bosses and two feathers, and is 
armed with a sword, and what appears to be a pike. He has no ruff 
but otherwise is clothed like Figs. 2 and 3. In the left hand top 
corner is a small bust of a similar European, holding an indeterminate 
object. Below, at the left hand corner, is a complete figure holding 
a match! ock(?) and in the right-hand comer a bust ot a European 
holding his hand to his mouth. The swords carried by the figures on 
these four panels are all different, and some seem to have a resemblance 
to Tloorish as well as European types. Fig. 3 wears his sword slung 
across the shoulder like the natives (de Bry, c. 55). 

Plate XVIII. 

■A god, or king considered as god. He wears a helmet-like headdress, 
with vertical top, recalhng a Persian form. This is apparently 
covered wuth head work made of cylindrical coral beads. To the front 
are attached three larger beads or possibly some sort of charm. He 
wears a jacket covered with similar bead work, from the lower border 
of which are suspended small human masks, possibly of cast metal. 
On iiis wrists are large [carved ivory] armlets. He wears the usual 
“ beluku ” or long loin-cloth, with guilloche border and covered with 
chased ornament, of which specimens are given in Plate XAII. He has 
broad anklets probably of coral bead work, w'hich were a sign of higher 
rank than necklaces.^ A fish resembling a catfish, of a kind constantly 
repeated in both casts and carvings, issues from each of his sides, 
while in each hand he swings a leopard by the tail, after the fashion 
represented in Sassanian carvings. 

-A group of three persons dressed very similarly to Fig. 1. The central 
figure or god has both arms supported by kneeling attendants who 
wear the collars- and anklets which testify to their high rank. 
Instead of legs, his body terminates in two fish resembling those seen 
in Fig. 1, giving him a superficial resemblance to the gnostic figure 
Abraxas. Bound his neck is a coral necklace, and to his girdle are 
suspended masks in the form of crocodiles’ heads. At the bottom of 
the plaque are two leopards in curious perspective. The god is repre- 
sented in various forms, and with various attributes. Compare Plate 
XXI. ^ 

-Grroup of three figures, the central person seated on a cylindrical stool 
and holding an aielike object in the right hand. The two othe.* 
figures are kneeling. All are dressed as before, but the central figure 
has five larger beads (?) on the front of his headdress. Above are two 
small busts of long-haired Europeans, wearing curious helmets or hats 
with featliers and three bosses.* One holds "a “ manilla” in his right 
hand, the other is holding something to Iiis mouth. ° 

-Grroup. In the centre a king or chief with elaborate headdress and 
necklace of coral and agate beadwork. He has long armlets, and the 
high coral anklets, and wears the long loin cloth. ^\n attendant on 
each side holds a shield over his head as a mark of honour."^ All three 

Burton in ‘‘Frasers Ha^^azine,” 18fj3, p, 28S. 

- Burton, loc. cit., p. 414. * 

He Bry, India Orientahs,” Part chap. 55. 
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figures hare the tribal marks of the Bini, consisting of tliree vertical 
cicatrices over the eyebro'^ and long parallel scars down the body.^ 
Between the two attendants and the king are two smaller figures, 
possibly boys, one of whom appears to be holding a drum in his hand. 

Plate XIX. 

Fig. 1. — Verandah of a house with four standing figures, all with the cicatrices 
over the eyebrows and down the front of the body. IS'one of these 
appear to represent very important persons, for they hare neither the 
broad coral coilai% nor the broad anklets. The mode of dressing the 
hair differs slightly, the two inner figures not haring the long plaits 
terminating in [lumps of clay]. 

The same pa>r carry the characteristic shield, apparently of bamboo 
or other wattle work faced with a metal plate. In addition to necklaces 
thev wear gargets of leopards’ teeth and the “ beluku.” 

The nude outer figures may possibly represent the king’s “ cutlass 
boys,” who, according to Burton,^ appeared naked. They hold in their 
hands the circular fan made of hide which is in common use to the 
west of the lower Viger. « 

The roof does not appear to be covered with palm-leaf in the usual 
style, but rather suggests the use of tiles or shingles. The pillars are 
remarkable as being composed either of carved or cast figures super- 
imposed, or of wood faced wutli metal plaques. 

The three steps in the centre are in accordance with a statement in 
de Bry.^ On the uppermost stand two cast-metal leopards, such as 
have been brought home by the expedition, and what appear to be two 
neolithic axe J leads. Such axe heads seem to be represented on several 
of the cast objects, under circumstances which suggest that they were 
held in veneration. This supposition would be confirmed by a similar 
veneration for stone implements in other countries after the introduc- 
tion of metal, but more especially bv a case in point from Fernandv^ 
Po.-^ The last and most important thing to notice is the snake fixed 
head downwards on the roof, to which allusion has already been made 
Fig. 2. — A noble, riding side-saddle, after the fashion depicted in de Bry’s 
plate.'* The upper part of his body was bare, as was apparently usual 
in time of peace ; and lie wears the beluku ” and broad anklets. 
Bound iiis brow are coral beads ; and a feather projects from his head, 
which is dressed in one of the more familiar fashions : broad bracelets 
of curved ivory (?) adorn his wrists. Fach arm is stretched out and 
supported by an attendant walking on either side, and wearing only 
a narrow necklace, but no anklets. Each of these attendants has an 
orramental band handouUere” across the right shoulder, with a 
long pendant down the left side, ending in a small bell. Tlieir heads 
are partially shaved, and dressed in ridges wuth pig- tails. The horse, 
wdiich is small and asinine in appearance, is led by another attendant 
and answers both to Burton’s^ description of the Yoruba pony and to 

* De Bry, Joe. eit Part F I, chap. 55, “ Auch schiieiden sie in ihrem Leib von 
der Achsel an bis ungefuhr an die Weycb . . . drey grosse lant^e Schnitt 

auf beyden Seyten , . . und halten dasselbe fur eine grosse Tugendt, so zu 

ihrer ^eligheit dienlich” ; and Burton, loc. cit.^ 147, 410, 

“ In “ hraser,” p. 414. De Bry says that all young people W'ent naked until 
marriage. 

^ Loc, ciY., chap. 55. 

Hutchiuson, “ Impressions of West Africa,” p. 102. London, 1&58. The 
axe heads were in the custody of the king. 

See above, p. 6. 

« De Bry. loc. cit., c. 55. and Plate XXIII. In this chapter is a full descrip- 
tion of the way in which Benin nobles rode to Ck*urt. 

- “Abeokuta,” i., 61. ■ 
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de Bry’s picture of the Benin liorse,^ The King of Benin seems to 
have sat astride of his horse. Possibly warriors the same. 

— This elaborate group apparently represents a capture, a theme repeated 
upon other panels with a striking similarity of treatment. In all, the 
captiye is astride of a small horse, and lias his face marked with 
cicatrices or scars running from the bridge of the nose right across the 
cheek. These marks are not the Benin “ blazon/" and it seems probable 
that they point to a hostile rationality to commemorate the defeat of 
which these particular plaques were cast. If the countrymen of these 
captiyes fouglit on horseback, the reference may be to some people 
dwelling to the north of Benin, or possibly to the west, in the Yoruba 
country. 

In the present instance the unfortunate prisoner is completely 
transfixed by a spear with a long leaf-sliaped blade, of a type very 
frequently met with, and wears a basin-shaped helmet or hat. 

The captor, who is bearded and wears a full panoply, with a head- 
dress covered with bosses, and the square bell so often seen suspended 
round the neck of warriors or executioners, grasps his captive with 
one hand, while in the other he holds a sword shaped like a machete. 
Of the two other armed figures in the lower row, one shoulders, like a 
gun, two rods apparently bound together, forming an instrument or 
weapon which occurs on several other plaques. His headdress is 
covered with cowries, a fact which might be of importance m deter- 
mining dates if it were certain that no cowries had found their wav to 
Benin before they were imported by Europeans from tlie Haldive 
Islands. The companion figure in the lower row carries a spear and 
the usual shield. 

In the upper row are tliree smaller figures, two of which seem to be 
musicians in the train of the captor, while the third, who is kneelino- 
as a suppliant, is evidently a compatriot of the captive, for he has the 
same curious marks across the face. His helmet, or cloth head- piece 
with lateral flaps, is of a type worn by the principal captive on another 
plaque, and the same remark applies to the peculiar sword which he 


wears. 



Eig. 4. — The three figures on this tablet wear peaked (metal) helmets, those on 
the outside with bosses and cheek-pieces, and broad collars or straps 
round tlieir necks. Each holds in his left hand a pair of “ manillas,’" 
or metal armlets of a horse-shoe shape, which became a currency on 
the Guinea Coast at an early date. De Bry states that before the arrival 
of the^ Europeans the natives had no currency, but were content with 
barter ^ — meris honorum permufationihus ; his statement, however, is 
perliaps open to question. “ Manils of brasse and some of lead ” are 
mentioned by Hakluyt as regular objects of exportation to AVest Africa 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, but it is as diificiilt for us 
to say whether these were of this peculiar ‘‘ Celtic shape as it is to 
determine the origin of their adoption in the African trade, or the 
precise period when they became a currency. A further point of 
interest raised by the question of currency is the comparative senioriiy 
of these manillas and cowries as forms of money. It is stated in 
Astley’s Collection that cowries were uukno^vn in this part of the 
world until 1600 A.D., but this is perhaps contradicted in James 
YVelsh’s account of the voyage of Messrs. Bird and Ae\^ton to Benin 


I Be Bry, Latin edition, c. 53, p. 121, “ Equi satis generosi, nostris tamen 
multo mmores,” “not much bigger than calves."’ (German edition.) The 
Latin translation, by Artus of Dantzig, does not alway? correspond exactly with 
the German. ' 

^ “ Ind. Orientalis,’" Part TT, chap. 19. 

^ Yol. ii, p. 652. 
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in 158S A.D,, where the following sentence occurs : — “Xheir money is 
pretie white shels, for golde and silver we saw none.”^ 

If points like these could be definitely settled we should be in 
possession of valuable evidence with regard to the date of the plaques 
in general, on so many of which manillas and cownaes occur, the latter 
always in the form of ornament. It may be added that the frequent 
appearance of manillas in the hands of the long-haired foreigners would 
suggest their introduction from the part of the w’orld from which those 
foreigners came. 

The central figure has a helmet with bosses, but no peak ; it is 
furnished with a large looped cliiu-strap. On his legs are narrow 
anklets, and in his right hand is a staff terminating at the upper end 
in a crocodile’s head with a fish between the jaws — a motif which we 
mt-et with on other objects. Possibly this staff is a ‘'king’s stick” 
carried as a badge of authority as is the usage in other parts of \Vest 
Airha. 

Plate XX. 


Fig. 1. — A 't\arrior, with curious mitre-shaped headdress, with a curl of hair 
protruding by the left ear. He also wears a horizontal band across 
the chest with pendants and bell. In his right hand are barbed 
spears, in his left a shield with a curyed object which may represent 
some form of club. 

It should be noted that the chased background of this plaque shows 
a variation on the usual quatrefoil design. 

Fig. 2. — The central figure is here attired in what appears to be a feather dress, 
on the front of which, as also on the arms, snakes may be seen, 
invariably with the head downwards. 'Whenever the feather dresses 
occur these snakes are found, either singly, or intertwined like the 
snakes of a caduceus. This would suggest that the figures wearing 
such dresses held some particular office ; possibly they are “Fetisseros” 
or Fetishmen.” The headdress with its long pendants is remarkable, 
as also are the broad chainlike anklets, which do not appear to be 
coral. The broad knife with loop at the butt seems to have had some 
ceremonial significai.ce. (Burton, “ Fraser,” 281.) 

The spears, one of which is held by two persons, are of a type already 
illustrated. The costume of the other figures presents few features 
which have not been already noted. They wear leopard skins and 
bands across their chests with bells depending from them, while on 
their necklaces and headdresses cowries may be remarked. One of the 
smaller figures holds a pair of “ gong-gongs ” chained together at the 
base. 

Fig 3. — ^This figure is remarkable for the curious humped breast and for the 
long loo^e garment. The hump recurs on several plaques sometimes 
on persons nude to the wai^t, the sex being always male. It would 
seem to represent some malformation of a well-known and distinctive 
nature or to have been derived from some sort of corslet. 

The hair appears to be made up with coral beads- and to be dressed 
in a ridge, recalling the Hawaiian helmet. In each comer of the plaque 
is a raised cre'^^uential object the meaning of which it is hard to deter- 
mine, although it is found upon other objects besides the plaques. 
Under the crescent in the left hand top corner is a standing or walkin;^ 
figure of a straight -haired foreigner, holding a stick (?) in his right 
hand. 

Fig. 4. — The man on the left in this group is wearing a cross on his breast. 

Unless we are disposed to accept the story about Ogane, we must 
assume that this fact gives us a tenniaus a quo in attempting to date 
these castings. For it seems probable that the idea of wearing a cros^^ 

' Hakluyt,” vol. ii. Part IT, p. 127. London, 1599. 

- Fawckner, .yarrative," p. 5. 
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in this way was suggested by the Portuguese usage. But on the 
other hand, as has been already remarked, the type of cross resembles 
that in use in the Eastern church. All the men wear broad anklets, 
and seem therefore to be persons of rank. 

The central figiu*e wears crossed bands of coral beads over the body, 
and a necklace of large beads, possibly of agate, round the neck. In 
his hand he carries a staff or wand, and at his left side is some kind of 
perpendicular ornament running right up the body, the nucleus of 
which may be the end of the “ beluku” twisted up and provided with 
something to stiffen it. This peculiarity may frequently be obserred 
elsewhere. Chased on the beluku itself are heads of long-haired men 
and other objects, probably inwoven in the original textiles.^ 

The ordinary cicatrices are visible in all the large figures, with the 
addition, in the central personage, of a raised mark between the eyes. 
Burton says of the Captain of War: “His forehead was adorned with 
a broad stripe of chalk from the hair to the nose -tip, and upon this 
was drawn a thin line of clotted blood from a goat freshly sacrificed.”*- 
Some such raised ornament may be indicated here. A brass mask in 
the British Huseum has a piece of copper of just this shape iulaid in 
precisely the same place. 

Of the three smaller figures, none of which have anklets, two wear 
collars of leopard’s teeth, while the central person wears the broad coral 
collar. They all wear across the body ornamental “ bandoliers.” 

Plate XXI. 

Details from Ivory Carvings, 

The top figure on the left represents a monster with a human body and 
elephant’s head. The tusks appear on each side of the long triangular face, 
while the large ears are unmistakable. A less conventionalised elephant’s head 
occurs in relief on a cast brass pedestal in the British Musexim. The three 
objects in the top right-hand comer are variations of the fish which forms the 
legs of the bigger figure in the centre, and which may be a kind of catfish held 
sacred by the Jakris : all three are taken from carved tusks. The large 
central group, also from a tusk, represents the “ god ” with whom we have 
already made acquaintance, but more riclily endowed with attributes. Erom 
his head issue two crocodiles, each devouring a fish ; a third crocodile comes 
down between his legs, and has in its jaw a cow (?) or 'Sheep, which is itself 
browsing upon a plant. Across his body the figure holds a long two-headed 
snake with a frog in each of its mouths, y nake^ 
devouring frogs are found upon cast heads and 
masks. In the centre of the plate and on the 
right and left are two tortoises. (?) 

In the upper of the two lower rows there is 
a snake on the left with conventionally repre- 
sented scales. The two objects on the right, 
derived from carved ivory armlets, seem to 
represent conventionalised heads of the long- 
liaired people already familiar from Plate 
XYII, Eigs, 3 and 4. Of the two other figures, 
that on the left may he intended for an arai 
holding a knife, for detached arms and hands 
occur with comparative frequency both on 
metal and ivory, probably with a symbolic 
significance.^ It seems probable that the form 
given in Eig. d, may be a component part of 
some of the conventional patterns. 

The accompanying small cuts illustrate this 

^ See Plate XXTI. " In Fraser,” 1863, p. 286. 

3 In “ Fraser,” 1863, p. 279. 
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point, a and are found on the base of a brass pedestal : h occurs on a tusk : 
d is frequently chased on the garments of the figures on the plaques. It seems 
to be meant for an arm; but the fingers often disappear leaving it almost 
crescent shape. 

The hand in h and c is clasped upon some small object, and the general 
appearance of c suggests that of the little amulets used in South Europe 
against the evil eye and carried by the Spaniards to South America. The 
tnangular object in the centre of this row might conceivably bear some relation 
to the elephant’s head above ; but this is a mere conjecture, for which there 
is no satisfactory evidence. 

In the lowest row are four different versions of a leopard’s head. 

Plate XXII. 

ID et ails of Chased Ornainent. 

This plate presents various details of the ornaments found chased upon the 
plaques or executed in repousse work on brass plates. Many of these seem to 
illustrate a continuous process of degradation or conventionalisation. This 
mav be more especially remarked in the upper rows. The human head with 
long hair, together with a detached arm (see cut d) is nearly aiwajs found 
en Graved on the heluJcvs or loin-cloths. The conventional treatment of the 
leopard’s skin may be noticed to the right of the third row from the bottom ; 
and in the bottom row to the left of the central head is a leopard’s ear with its 
curious leaf-hke treatment, while on the right is one of his “ whiskers.” 

A native head, like one of those in the second row from the bottom, is usually 
found on the bel ulcus in addition to a head of the long-haired type. 

Of the various designs represented in the border, the most interesting are 
those on the left hand side. In the central section the artificer has left traces 
of his method of work, the transverse lines running across the tops of the 
“petals” having been first incised, and two triangles being subsequently drawn 
upon them and filled in by punching. It may he added that the sequence of 
many of the details within the plate is of course very far from being complete or 
final. 
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A Qui^apa' System of Xotatiox cmploijed in Lcchu on fh: 

WooDEX Tallies tcrnicd ShG-ChuAIa. By Professor 

Basil Hall Chamberlaix. 

[tvith plates xxiii-xxit.] 

I. 

A BRIEF mention of tliese wooden tallies, together with the 
representation of a single specimen, will be found in the 
“ Geographical Journal/’ for June, 1895* But as the system of 
counting employed in them has never yet been analysed or 
described in any language — not even in native Luchuau itself, 
or in Japanese — I venture to revert to the subject, and 
submit to your consideration fac-similes of six specimens pre- 
served in the Anthropological Institute of the Science College 
of the Imperial University of Japan, the fac-similes having been 
executed by kind permission of the Curator, Professor Tsulioi 
Sbogoro. The larger figures are alone original, the smaller ones 
being a Japanese (Chinese) interpretation added afterwards. 

It will be noticed that these tallies vary from 11 J inches to 
21 feet in length, with a breadth of from 1 to 11 inch, and that 
some are thin and flat, presenting only two surfaces for inscrip- 
tion, while others admit of the four sides being written on. All 
are quite rude in workmanship. Till recently, such tallies were 
much employed in the rural districts of Luchu, more especially 
as records of matters referring to the assessment of taxes both 
in money and kind, each item being inscribed on the tally with 
charcoal, or any other convenient material that came to hand. 
The custom may be traced to a hearsay knowdedge of the 
Chinese written character among the Luchuau peasantry, who, 
not possessing sufficient learning to employ this character itself, 
and not being encouraged by their rulers to acquire the elements 
of an education deemed unsuitable to their lowly station, 
developed a make-shift of their own. One result of this origin 
has been to keep the Slw-clia-ma out of sight; for the learned 
despised such an imperfect system of records, and the villagers 
themselves felt more or less ashamed of perforce resorting to it. 
At the present day, wdien the schoolmaster is abroad in Luchu, 
as elsewhere, scarcely any native can be brought to speak of 
the subject, or to exhibit any specimens he may possess for 
fear of being laughed at as behincl the age. 
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IL Tbie Money Count (PI. XXIII, A. 1, 3; 

B. 1. PL XXIV, D. 4, and F). 

The symbols inscribed on the Sho-chu-ma tallies fall into two 
widely divergent categories, \dz., numerals, and 5/^/^s*for peo^^le’s 
names. AVe will treat first of the numerals, which are arranged 
on a quinary basis, and are differentiated according to the 
material that has to be counted. Eice, firewood, and money 
are the three materials that occur. Anciently Luchu had no- 
coinage, and all tribute was in kind; but from the middle ages 
Chinese coins began to filter in, and after the Japanese conquest 
in the seventeenth century, Japanese copper cash obtained a 
limited circulation in the archipelago, or, at least in the chief 
island — historic facts that have recorded themselves in the 
syml^ol for “ money,'’ a representation of the Chinese and 

Japanese bronze or copper cash with a square hole in the 
middle for stringing. A thousand cash (livang^) make one string 
(kv:ang-), and the sums that present themselves for counting 
assume such forms as 9 liicang, 50 mung, 32 Jev'ang, 950 mung, 
2 kicang, 300 raung, etc., 50 miing being the lowest value that 
occurs. The table on p. 385 shows the numeral signs employed 
in the Money Count. 

Putting aside the lines HI, for 1, 2, and 3, as 

the common property of all nations, the only numeral here 
apparently borrowed from the Chinese is the symbol foj* 

10, The system followed up to 4 inclusive consists in having 
dots tor one column, horizontal lines for another, horizontal 
and vertical lines combined for another, and a circle as the 
foundation form of another. AVith 5, in each case, we encounter 
a totally new torm, which serves as the basis for 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Some of the forms of 5 have probably been obtained by halving 

_j_, the figure for 10. Compare, for instance, with n, 

L., and (found in the compound L or signifying 7). 

That halving is resorted to in other cases appears from tally F 
(PI. XXIA ), to be discussed later on. 


Written with the Chinese character 
Japanese. 

AYritten with the Chinese character 



pronounced mon hy the 


pronounced ktcan by the Japanese. 
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Tlie above table has been deduced from an examination of 
tally A (PL XXIII), which comes from the district of Ivushi in 
Xorthern Luchu, some 45 miles from Xata. The other tallies 
B and D, from Chimu in Central Luchu, about 30 miles from Xafa, 
present local variations affecting the form though not the system. 

Thus fiBil in these latter, the sign for 50 cash rounded, 
(in-tead of ^). More divergent stiU is for in the 100 
column of muny, V^, etc., instead of TTj, etc. 

Again, the unit column of vertical instead of hori- 

zontal lines; for instance 1 is |, 2 is jj, etc., up to 4 inclu- 
sive, while 5 is T (but also [_), (3 is etc. In the 10 
column of lv:a,iij we find 5 represented by and and 

100 Jacany is written instead of Such numerous 

dialectical variations, if one may so plmase it, within a distance 
of less than 20 miles, show the isolation in which each callage 
lived out its life. 

Before leaving the Money Count, it will l)e advantageous to 
present some concrete instances of this method of recording 
numbers, as the combinations are not always clear at first sight, 
especially in the ten and nnit columns of the lai'ctny : — 


means 27 kicany, 100 ninay. Analysis : Z|Z is 20, the 

^ added horizontal line . brings it n]3 to 25, and the 

two lines below make 27 laeany. The dot is 100 
niuny. 



means 63 larany, 50 lanay. Analysis: Vi^ is 50, to 
which add meaning 10, thus making GO, and 
3, making 63 kv:ai}y. The 50 muny is regularly- 


represented by 
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means 25 hirang, 300 )iiung. Analysis: 20, to 

which add a lower horizontal line joined on by a 
ligature to the upper part of the complex figure, and 
25 is obtained. That the lowest line is not actually 
horizontal, but dashed up towards the right, imitates 
a common feature of Chinese caligraphy. The three 
dots regularly represent each 100 niung, hence 300 
mung altogether. 



means 352 kvscuig, 250 mung, each of the elements 300, 
50, 2, 200, and 50 being distinctly written, as will 
be seen by reference to the table. 




means 36 hicang, 550 mung. Analysis : is 30, 

which prolong to .^E. to make 35, and add 

l)elow, making 36. | is the regular symbol for 


500 mung, and ^ for 50 mung, the distinction 

between the two being emphasised by the difterence 
of size. 


means 73 hirang, 300 mung. Analysis : is 50 

Jcvsang, 20 hivang more, making 70, and — 

3 more, making 73 in all. The three dots are 300 
rnung. 


^ means 32 kvsang, 950 rnung. Analysis: ^ is 30 

kivang, to which add making 32. is 500 

Tiiirng, and each dot inside it is 100 more, making 
900 rnung, while as usual, is 50 mung. 


These instances should render the system tolerably clear. 
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III. The Firewood Coo’'! (PL XXIII, B. 2 ; 

PL XXIY, D. 1). 

This coimt has foiir columns, viz., units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands (of bundles) : — 


Thousands, , Hundreds. 


© 


3 . 

4 


6 ‘ 


8 ! 


Tens. 


o 

© 

© 

© 

Vl/ 

S 


+ 


Y 

Y 

£ 


Cnits. 


This Count, closely similar to the Money Count, shows us the 
figure 1,000, fonned from 100, by the insertion of a 

Vl/ 

dot, an<l such interesting combinations as 900 bundles; 


:, 90 bundles ; 3- , 75 bundles 




, 315 bundles, etc. 
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IV. The Eice Count (PL XXIII, B. 3 
andC; and PL XXIV, D. 2). 


Premising that — 

1 to contains 
1 shd „ 

1 r/d 

1 shalat „ 


10 slio 
10 rjo 
10 shakit 
i 0 sa i 


> of grain measure.^ 

I 


We here again find the number 5 playing the leading part. 
Beginning with the lowest denomination, the analysis of this 
Count is as follows : — 

5 sai is written 
5 sliakib is written 


smaller values of either being represented by dots below, for 
instance, 7 sliaku, o sai, written 

5 yd is written j, smaller values of this row also being 

represented by dots, thus | for 6 yd. It thus comes naturally 

to pass that the important value 1 shd is denoted by means of 
two vertical hues, thus j|, appended dots serving as before; 

express any smaller values, thus : — 

1 1 is 1 shd, 1 yd. 


Ill ,, 1 sho, 0 (JO. 

III! 2 ./,o. 

Mil „ 2 slio, 2 rjij, etc. 


In accordance with the essentially quinary nature of the 
system, there exists a special figure for the value of 5 times 5 


' Being uncertain of the Lucliuan pronunciation of these names of measures, 
I hare employed the J apanese. In Japan, 1 to contains a little less than one- 
quarter of an Imperial bushel. Of the contents of the Luchuan to I am 
ignorant; but rre mar saiely predict that it was a rarying quantity, differing 
from village to village. 
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cjo, viz . : T which thus represents 25 yo, in other words 2h slio. 
Its compounds proceed quire regularly, for instance — 


I 


literally 2i sJto o yo = o sJio. 


literally 2i sJiG (4 x 5 yu) = 4i shu. 

The next sign to notice is representing 5 sJw, The figure 


may serve as an example of a compound. It is literally 


5 sJio -{-(2x5 yo) = 6 sho. 

The next liigher sign, proceeding always according to the 
quinary method, is " 4^ or formed hy compounding and 
compressing (5 sJto) and (24 sJlu). It thus signifies 74 

sho. The figure occurs as a regular compound of this 
last to signify 8 sJw, 

One fo, being equivalent to twice 5 sJio,is represented hy 
a contraction of ^ doubled, and on the same principle li to 
(= 15 sho) is written that is trebled. One to, 24 
sho is denoted by the sign , corresponding regidarly to 

which signifies 74 s4o, as stated above, signifying 1 to 54 

sho, and jEl signifying 1 to ^ sJw, may serve as examples of 
compound forms. 

An auxiliary feature of the system followed in the Bice 
Count is the horizontal line sometimes employed to separate one 
decimal value from another, as : — 

3! 24 sho, 5 sliolv, where the upper svml.iol I represents 
24 sho, the lower 5 shalv. 
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IZl signifjing 1 shv, 3 go, 2 slwlu, 5 sai. 

r\ 

22^ signifying 1 ^lio, 2 go, 7 slialcu. The object in employing 

• • 

this line not as a division between two items, but at the end of 
all, recalls our European practice in proof-reading, where each 
correction as made, is followed by a stroke, whether any other 
correction immediately follow or not. 

We may safely conclude the Japanese interpretation to he 
erroneous in two cases which frec[uently contradict the rules 

deduced from a careful study of all the rest. Thus 1 1 1 1 must 

• •• 

be 2 slid, 3 go, not 2 si to 2 go, as given in the Japanese 

marginal annotation ; and INI must be 2 slw, not 2 slio, 2 go, as 

in ditto. Such mistakes might easily be committed by neglect- 
ing or miscounting the small dots. All persons who have 
correcLe<l proof-sheets know how much more frequently errors 
are made in figures than in ordinary writing. Moreover, the 
Japanese text has other undoubted errors, errors in Luchuan 
proper names, as Magari for Agai (the Luchuan for East”) 
in more than one place, and others. 

Y. Miscellaneous. 

Tally C (IT. XXIII), to which no village name is appended, 
difl:ers from the others of the Lice Count, resembling rather the 
Money Count in form. Instead of a variety of entries, one side 
enumerates the units of each value — is, in fact, a table of 
reference — the other represents one concrete sum. The units 
in each row of figures are : — 

0 100 hyo (bags) of rice. 

O 10 „ „ „ „ 

O I . 

“1“ 1 to bag) of lice. 

■“ 1 iih M ■. 

^ bag) „ 
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The special sum inscribed on the other side by aid of these 
Tallies is : — 


^ 0 
- + 



6 T] 
5 A 


• •• 


signifying 84 bags. 2 to, 7 da>, 6 rjo^ 8 shaku, o 
sai. Observe the manner in which ^), 100, is 
halved in the topmost figure to represent 50, 
to which 30 (O signifying 10), is added 

to make 80. Xotice, too, the use of ^ to 
signify two different values, viz. 5 shaku (pait 

of the complex number ^ , 8 shaku) and also 

• •• ^ 

5 sai^ the next lower place of decimals. 


o 


/t 


Tally i (PI. XXIA ), similarly without indication of origin, but 
probably from the same locality as Tally C, closely resembles 
the latter. It belongs to the Money Count series. The 
standards of value inscribed on one side are : — 



10,000 kuxifuj. 


0 1,000 


o 

“P 10 


1 


57 


• 100 mvtig. 
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and tlie particular sum inscribed on the other side is : — 




CD 

© 


hn 

A 


i.e.j 8,78 G kiixincj, 750 rnunfj. Observe the halving of 

10,000, to represent 5,000, and of 100, 

to Trepresent 50. The other numbers will be 
easily read by comparing the analysis given under 
the Money Count, 


TallyE (PL XXIV), is difficult of interpretation, because lacking 
all indication of the material meant to be counted. But the system 
is the same as that employed, with variations, in the examples 
already cited. Though no J apanese key has been added to it, the 
peasant writer has himself been at the pains to repeat most of his 
figures in rude Chinese as well as in native form, thus supplying 

a partial key. We thus learn, for instance, that 7) is 7, ^ 9 


1 

(consequently 5 must be for some kind of unit, while 
IS 7, and 9 for some other kind of unit. Four appears 


variously, as m, (perhaps miswritten), and Some- 

times the peasant writer forgets dis Chinese or misapprehends 
it, and explains one of his rustic figures by another. Thus in 

one place ^ is given as 6 (Chinese ; in another it is ex- 


plained by the rustic symbol III , 6 being sometimes thus re- 
presented, as shown above. European readers examining the 
lac-similes must not be led by a vague resemblance in certain 
cases to credit the peasant writer with a knowledge of the Arabic 
VOL. xxvn, 2 D 
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nuttierals. His sign IZ does not mean 12 ; it is simply a 
carelessly formed the Chinese for 4. 

TL AiiciTRAnY Symbols (PL XXIII, A. 2 and 4; 

B. 2. PL XXRL D. 1). 

In addition to the numerals there appear on some of the 
tallies, other signs written below the numeral in each com- 
partment, and explained in the Japanese annotation by the 
name of some house or householder. We may conclude the 
figure to indicate his quantum of assessment. It has been 
found impossible to reduce the signs to any system, either 
phonetic or ideographic. They are evidently arbitrary symbols 
or badges, adopted for distinction’s sake by villagers ignorant of 
the art of writing, thus^ 


1 


represents the name Me-mi-ya. 

2 


„ „ Xaka-michi. 

o 

O 


Shin-zatu-gwa. 

4 


,, Shin-zatu. 

5 

X N 

Shin-ya. 

6 

/l\ 

,, „ T5-ma. 

/ 


Matsu-jo-gwa. 

8 

n 

Agari-jo-gwa. 

9 



10 


„ Me -t era -y a. 

11 

Tl 

„ Mura-yushi. 

12 

< 

Jin-den-ne-gwa(?) 


✓ 

13 

1 

,, Xaka-mutu-gwa, etc., etc. 


^ 1 re-spell ami amend, where necessary, the Japanese annotation, wliicli is 
often incorrect. 
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All that can he said in elucidation is that certain vague 
analogies tend to make themselves felt. Compare, for instance, 
hTos. 3 and 4 above. The word giod, '' little/’ “ lesser/’ seems to 
he often represented by a horizontal stroke ; hut this is not the 
necessary and exclusive meaning of that stroke (see, for 
instance, Xo. 5). Xo, these symbols are purely arbitrary in 
essence, though, when neighbouring householders happened to 
have similar names, they naturally followed the line of least 
resistance, and indicated these similar names by similar signs ; 

thus, already existing as the sign for Shin-zatu, the earliest 

way of representing Shin-zatu-gwa (literally, “SMn-zatu the 

lesser ”) was to add a stroke and write ^ . 

The symbol ^ is a Chinese character (meaning “ rice ”), as 

are a few others, for instance ; but they are 

employed without the slightest reference to their original signi- 
fication, or even to their sound, whether in Luchuan, Chinese, 
or Japanese. They seem merely to have been used because 
their shapes were familiar to the eye. These symbols thus 
differ radically from the system in vogue on the Luchuan islet 
of Yonakuni, which is pictorial and ideographic so far as it 
goesd They also stand behind the so-called Yafiritshi of 
Japan, ^ which latter, though partly arbitrary, run in certain 
well-defined grooves more or less pictorial and ideographic in 
their nature, and testify to a greater expenditure of thought. 


November 23rd, 1897. 

E. \V. Brabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Mr, J. Stanley Gardiyer then read his paper on '‘The 
Natives of Kotuma,” and a discussion was taken part in by tliu 
President, Mr. S. H. Ray, Mr. G. L. Gomme, and Dr. Garson, 
after which a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gardiner for 
his paper, and for the collection of objects from Eotuma wliich 
he exhibited. 

1 See the “ Geographical Journal” for June, ISOS. p. 537. 

' See “Transactions ot the Asiatic Society ot Japan,” vol. xv, p. 60. 
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Tae Matites of Eotuma. By J. Stanley Gaedixee, B.A., 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. (Communicated 
by Professor Alex^vxdee Macaltstee, M.A., F.E.S.) 

Inteodection. 

[with plate xxt.] 

After the return of the “ Coral Boring Expedition ” from 
Funafuti to Fiji, I went in H.M.S. Penguin/' hy kind per- 
mission of Captain Field, to Eotuina, an island ahout 280 miles 
north by east of \iti Levu, Fiji. Here I spent three and a half 
months, studying the fauna of the island and of the waters 
adjacent to it. For some weeks I was incapacitated from active 
work in this direction, and spent the time in collecting the 
materials, incorporated in this paper. The result, though very 
incomplete in many ways, will, I hope, be of some interest. 

I must, in the first place, express my very great thanks to the 
Hon. James Stewart, Colonial Secretary of Fiji, for his kindly 
interest and assistance during the whole time that I was in the 
South Pacific. My work was made much easier, too, by the 
interest which Mr, Leefe, Eesident Commissioner of Eotuma, 
took in its progress, and by his ready help at all times. He 
further recommended me in such a way to the chiefs of the 
island that I was able to obtain their willing co-operation and 
help. I am under especial obligations to my friend Marafu, 
the chief of Noatau, who was undoubtedly the most influential 
native on the island. At all times I found that he took a great 
and most intelligent interest in my progress, and was only too 
ready to give me all the help in his power. Marafu’s knowledge 
of English, too, was greater than that of the interpreter, or any 
other native I met on the island, although he was extremely 
diffident of speaking it before a third party. To many of my 
questions he would defer an answer, until he had consulted the 
old men about them. Marafu had himself been the sozt (Sec. 
XIV), and alone seemed to know anything about the higher 
meanings of the old religious rites. It is with deep regret 
that I have heard, since most of this paper was completed, of 
Marafu's death, on April 20th, 1897 ; his age was about 65 years. 
Of Marafu's character I can only say that I always found 
him a ‘‘ very white white-man.” I was also greatly assisted by 
Albert, who was for over twenty years the chief of Itoteu, and 
by Titopu, or Friday, the interpreter, who took the greatest 
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trouble in investigating various points for me and in his 
translations of the different legends, etc. Of Friday’s patience 
and good temper I cannot speak too highly. I further received 
considerable assistance from Father Chevreul, of the “ Societe 
de l^Iarie,” the late Mr. George Peat, and several other white 
residents in Eotuma. 

Since my return to England, I have been greatly assisted by 
the advice of Baron A. von Hugel, who has kindly looked 
through a few sections of this paper, and who has arranged 
the Plates. I am also indebted to Professor Macalister for 
his advice and encouragement, without which I do not think 
I should have ventured to put together my materials at all. I 
have handed over to Professor Macalister a small collection of 
ci'ania and bones from Eotuma, \vhicli I hope may prove of 
some interest. 


CONTEOTS. 


I. DiscoTery and Historical. 

II. Early Canoe Voyagers. 

III. Physical and Moral Charac- 
teristics. 

rV. Dress, Ornaments, and Tattoo- 
ing. 

V. Mats, Baskets, Thatch, and 
Sinnet. 

YT. Planting, Food, and Cookery. 

TII. The Kara Ceremonial. 

TUI. Hooks, Niets, and Fishing. 

IX. Districts and their Groyern- 
ment. 

X. Grayeyards. 

XI. Houses and their Founda- 
tions. 

XII. Canoes and Drum. 


Xin. Stone and Shell Axes. 

XIV. The Sou and his OdiceK. 

XV. Beligion. 

XVI. Warfare. 

XYII. Cannibalism* 

XVIII. Marriage. 

XIX. Tenure of Land. 

XX. Sports, Games, and Toys. 
XXT. Singing and Dancing. 

XXII. Medicine and Surgery. 
XXIII. Decrease of the Xatiye 
Population. 

XXIY. Language. 

XXY. Legends. 

Appendix I. List of the Last Sixty Sou. 
„ II. Language. 


I. Discoveky and Histoeical. 

Eotuma is stated in all directories to have been discovered by 
Captain Edwards, of H.M.S. Pandora,” in his search for the 
mutineers of the Bounty” in 1791. 

According to native accounts, they always knew* white people, 
but the first one to visit the island was ‘‘Kookee.” Of course this 
is impossible, but probably he w^as the first white man they ever 
heard of by name. Two ships, or according to other accounts 
one, visited the island under Rourivo; the ships vrere caUecl 
the vciha atua, or devil- ships, and the sailors cdua, from the 
fact that they were dressed in white above and black below. 
They ivere also called arere, or fire-eaters, from their smoking 
habits ; their flag is said to have been red. Some of the people 
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went on board to steal, but were fired on by what they termed 
the^>^5 lolo, some sort of cannon. They are supposed to have 
taken away three people with them to sacrifice to their gods ; 
another account puts the number at one, who subsequently 
returned. AMiere they first landed is doubtful. One account 
given me gave the extreme west end of the island, while another 
gave Malaha, in the middle of the north side. My impression 
was that there were two stories, and this was confirmed by 
Marafu telling me that the visit to ^lalaha, evidently of the 
“ Pandora,” was true, but that the other was an old legend, 
which he had heard the old people allude to, when he was a boy, 
about the atua coming in great houses on the water, and on 
leaving them destroying their island by sickness, and, when 
they tried to escape from the island, drowning them in the 
sea. I could not get the story properly confirmed or related to 
me, but I have no doubt of its former existence. 

Quiros^ in his first voyage (1606) kept as far as possible about 
lat. 11° S. He mentions an island called Taumaco, 1,940 leagues 
from Lima and 60 leagues from Tucopia, the next island 
visited. There was little wind, and they lay to till the foL 
lowing morning, when, the ships being to the north of the land, 
the boats “ went to the south-west towards the middle of some 
small islands which form a channel, which islands at a distance 
appear like one. Finding a secure port close to the small 
islands, which are separated from the gTeat island to the east, 
the armada anchored in 25 fathoms.” At a small distance 
from the ship was a small islet ” situated within the reefs 

upon which the natives with much labour had formed a 
platform a full fathom above the level of the sea.” “ On it were 
about seventy houses, which stood among palm trees.” Torres 
describes it as “a town surrounded by a wall, with only one 
entrance, and without a gate.” He then mentions how he went 
to this island and made dispositions to invest it, on which the 
chief, with a how in his hand for a stall* stepped into the 
water and made signs that his people were in great dread of 
the muskets. Previous to this, however, boats had been sent 
on shore and Imd brought back water, vegetables, etc., but by 
what means they obtained them is not related. 

“ Taumaco was inhabited by people of diflerent kinds. Some 
were of a light copper colour, with long hair; some were 
miilattoes ; and some black, with short, frizzled hair. They all 
had beards. In their wars they made use of bows and arrows. 
They were good navigators, and had larae sailing canoes, in 
which they made voyages to other lands.”^ “ The natives had 

1 “ Toyages and DiscoTeries in the South Sea,” J. Bumey, Part 11, pp. 287 
et se*i. 
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hogs and fowls, and the sea suppKed them with fish in plenty/' 
The name of the chief was Tiimay (Quiros) or Tomai (Torres), 
a sensible man of good presence, in complexion somewhat 
brown, wdth good eyes, nose sharp, beard and hair long and 
curled, and grave demeanour. To Quiros he gave a list of sixty 
islands, w^hich they visited. Tour men w^ere seized to act as 
guides and interpreters, and wdien the chief came off to remon« 
strate a great gun was fired, not loaded with shot (?). One 
prisoner jumped overboard the next day, and two off Tucopia, 
or Chucupia, which was reached on a S.S.E. course in three 
days. Quiros in his narrative leaves it to be inferred that the 
same course, due west, was continued. The fourth piisoner 
was a slave from an island named Cliicayana. The people of 
Tucopia are described as being precisely similar to those of 
Taumaco in appearance. 

Taumaco seems to me to correspond better with Eotuma 
than any other island in these seas. It is \’isible at a dis- 
tance of 35 miles, and might w^ell be seen on the south tack 
on a course, such as Quiros was sailing. Taumaco is identified 
usually with the Duff, or AYilson group, north-east of the 
Santa Cruz group, but a large island to the east and small 
islands to the west are specifically spoken of, and do not there 
exist. This group, too, should properly have been sighted to 
the north, and is almost in sight of the rest of the Santa Cruz 
group, so that, with the information they obtained from the 
islanders, they would be naturally expected to keep straight on 
there. The wEole point of their voyage wns to keep on one 
parallel of latitude, so as not to miss the Santa Cruz group : and 
to suddenly change the course to S.S.E., as Torres alone says, 
seems to be out of the question. The size is given as 6 leagues 
long, or 8 to 9 in circuit; no island in the Duff group is 
more than 2 miles across, while Eotuma is over 8 miles long, 
so that there, too, it corresponds better. The legend previously 
referred to points to some early voyagers, and the account by 
Quiros of the island of Taumaco quite agrees with Eotuma. 
There is now' no islet on the reef to correspond, but it is quite 
possible that one such existed off Losa of ash-rock and has since 
been washed aw'ay, as there are other ash-rock islands on the 
reef in w'hich this process is now rapidly taking place. 

The account of the voyage of Lemaixe and Schouten (1616) 
makes the king of Solitary Island much struck wdth their white 
shirts and black lower garments, so that probably any otlier 
islanders would be equally struck by the same in any wdiite 
man. I thinlv there is no doubt but that Solitary Island is 
Fortuna; it has no point of resemblance in any w'ay to 
Eotuma. 
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After the Pandora left, the island was visited by Captain 
James Wilson/ in the missionary vessel “ Duff,” in 1797. He 
was followed by several trading vessels in the next twenty 
years, but none of them left any account of its people. Then 
came the visit of Duperrey and Chramtschenko in 1822. In 
their atlas^ is a plate to show the physical characters of the 
people and their mode of dress. 

In his search for La Perouse’s expedition, Captain Peter 
Dlllou touched here on September 1st, 1827, after having 
visited tlie Tongan islands. He appears to have got most of 
' his information from a beachcomber, and writes as follows^ : — 
This island is divided into six districts, each ruled by its 
own chief. These meet in congress every six months, when 
they elect a president and deKberate upon state affairs, hearing 
and settling grievances without having recourse to arms. Thus 
intestine broils seldom occur, and when they are inevitable are 
not very sanguinary. Parker, who has been upon the island 
about four years, estimates that during that period not more 
than forty lives hav^e been lost in battle. It sometimes happens 
that the president does not wish to resign his post at the 
expiration of six months, when, rather than quarrel, they allow 
Jiiiii to exceed the time appointed by law ; but should he per- 
sist in a further maintenance of his power, the other chiefs 
league together, and compel him by force of arms to retire. 

The jieople seem to belong to the same race as the Priendly 
islanders (Tongans), but the females are not in my opinion 
either so cleanly or handsome as those of Tongataboo. They 
ace generally besmeared with a mixtui^e of turmeric and cocoa- 
nut oil, which gives them a reddish appearance. Both men and 
vv'omen wear their hair long and hanging in ringlets down the 
hack and shoulders. It is coloured according to each person’s 
fancy, sometimes white, purple, or red.” 

About the same time, the island became a fav'ourite resort for 
American wlialers in the South Pacific, as many as nine being 
remembered at anchor at one time at Oinafa. Prom these were 
naturally many deserters, who came to live on the island. At 
first they were receiv’ecl with open arms by the nativ^es and 
supplied with food, but in time their numbers became so great, 
and their behaviour was so had, that they were left severely alone : 
from first to last it nev^er went so far as to allow them to starv^e. 
Their number at one time cannot hav^e been far short of 100, 
but fortunately they acquired no lands and few wiv'es, so that 

* jVrissionary Toyags of the Ship* DufP/ Captain J. Wilson, 1799. 

“ ‘•'VoTaE^e autonr du Monde,” par I. Duperrey, 1826, “Atlas Historiaue.” 
Plate XLVIII. f r ^ Hi 

^ “ Toyage in the South Sea?,” etc.. Captain Peter Dillon, 1829, Toi. ii, p. 95. 
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they haye, comparativelj speaking, left little traces. Their 
children invariably remained on the island ’vrith their mothers, 
and were brought up just in the same way as a Eotuman child 
would be. It is recorded, to show their mode of life, that one 
beachcomber started from his house to make a circuit of the 
island. Of course he had to stop and get drunk with each 
white man on his way, so that he was over three months in 
getting Iiome again. In spite of their many enormities, they 
were never molested, the only ones murdered, apparently, being 
killed in their own quarrels among themselves. The captains 
of the ships undoubtedly encouraged their bad characters to 
remain on the island during their cruise, as they could always, 
ship more trustworthy and as good men from among the natives. 
Then, when the cruise was over, they were as a rule quite 
willing to work their way home again, as all the liquor would 
be finished. The term fa Jis, or white man, became from these 
men one of the worst abusive epitliets one native could apply to 
another. 

Tongan native teachers, or missionaries, reached the island 
about 1840, Six years later the Societe de Marie established a 
mission, at first in Xoatau, but it was soon transferred to Matusa. 
It was not a success, and so in 1853 was withdrawn, with about 
thirty of its people, to Fortuna. It returned in 1868, and now 
claims about a third of the inhabitants of the island, while the 
remainder are nominally Wesleyans. The first Eoman Catholic 
fathers say of the natives that they treated the white people as 
an inferior race : that they have a great respect for the dead and 
burial grounds in every \nllage ; that each tomb is covered wfith 
sand, and each burial ground has a house for play ; that all they 
do is to laugh, sing, jump, and dance ; that the king reigns, but 
has no authority and has for throne a mat ; that their chief 
work is to lie down and eat, and the king only to get fat ; that 
all the island supply food to the king, and that the mtia is to 
see that this is well paid.^ 

The Wilkes Expedition^ only obtained their information from 
a few scattered natives ; Tui Eotuma was the chief of these and 
was said to be the guardian of a young chief, Tokaniau, who 
would one day be king. 

'' The Eotumans resemble the Polynesians in form and com- 
plexion, but their features have more of a European cast. 
They have large noses, wide and prominent cheek-bones, full 
eyes, and considerable beard.” “ The expression of their 

^ “ ilgr.Bataillon et les Missions de VOceanie Centrale,” par L. E.Mangeret, 
dtqla Sooiete de Marie, 

- “ Ethnography and Philology,” by Horatio Hale ; Keport of the Wilkes 
Expedition ” 1846\ 
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countenaDces, which is mild, intelligent, and prepossessing, 
corresponds ^Yith their character, which is superior in many 
respects to that of the Polynesians. Like the Caroline islanders, 
they are good-natured, confiding, and hospitable.’* 

The account of their government is inaccurate; there were 
seven, not twenty-four, districts. The head cliiefs about this 
time were Maraiu and Pdemkau, but neither were these titles, 
nor was there any rotation. Eeckoning was said to be “by 
periods of six months or moons,” wliich w^ere called Oi-papa. 
Taftati, Haua, Ivesepi, Fosoghaii, and Athapuaga ; the method 
is then contradicted by the twelve English equivalent months 
being indicated, while there are of course thirteen moons in a 
year. The account of the language is however of great value. 

J. C. Pritchard says,^ “ The people of Eotuma are very peculiar 
in their physical characters, which are but little known. They 
are tall finely made people, of almost black colour, and with 
straight flowing hair. Their skulls are massive and heavy, 
almost approaching the weight and density of the crania of 
African negroes, with the jaws considerably projecting.” 

W. W. Wood- mentions the graveyards of Eotuma, and gives 
a plate, but no standard of comparison for size, nor does he state 
where in the island the particular tomb, he represents, is 
situated. 

J. S. ^Yhitmee remarks,^ “ On Eotuma there is also a mixture 
of the two races (Polynesian and Melanesian), although the 
Melanesian largely predominates. In fact, it is probable that 
this island contains a mixture of the three peoples of Polynesia.” 

Captain Hope (H.M.S. “ Busk,” 1866) and Captain Moresby 
(H.M.S. ‘‘Basilisk,*’ 1872) visited the island and forwarded 
reports to the Admiralty on it. 

II. Eaiily Canoe Yoyageus, 

In Eotuman legends mention is made of visitors from Tonga. 
Samoa, and Xiuafoou, Init only a few voyagers can be remem- 
bered, and their approximate date ascertained from the genea- 
logical trees of their elescendants. I allow t^venty years for each 
generation, and add the age of the descendant who gave me the 
information. 

The first comers remembered were the people of Xiiiafoou, an 
island to the north of the Tongan group, who came in several big 
canoes about 240 years ago ; they are supposed to have num- 
bered about 300 men, with no women or children. They landed 
“ Natural History of Alan,” 1855, p. 474. 

“ Tombs in tbe Island of B-otuma,” “ Joum. Antbrop. Inst.,” vol. vi, p. 5. 

3 “The Ethnology of Polynesia,” “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” toI. riii, p. 261. 
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at IS’oatau, where they made friends with the people and learned 
their language. Physically, they are described as a tall and 
powerful race. First they assisted the Xoatau people to 
conquer the rest of the island, and then themselves turned 
round and conquered Xoatau. Their chief married the daughter of 
Urakmata, the chief of Xoatau. Henceforward we find the 
possessor of their chiefs name, Marafu, drinking have, second on 
the island and generally looked up to. Finally, after holding 
the whole island for a generation, they were conquered by Olili, 
01 Maftau, and confined to Xoatau, 

Xext came one immense ” double canoe from Tarawa, in the 
Gilbert islands, in an absolutely exhausted condition, with both 
women and children. Fonmon, a Xoatau man, brought their 
canoe to the shore, and then took them before the sou, or king, 
who made a big feast and divided them out among all the 
districts, where they married and settled down. They stated 
that they had lost their way owing to a change of wind, and 
that they had tried to get home again, but were too exhausted 
to do so ; then a fresh wind came up and blew them to Eotunia. 
One woman, Teauia, is remembered by name. She married 
Fonmon, and by him had a son, who married the daughter of 
Matiere. The last had a daughter, who married Maragtu, and 
their daughter married the great-grandfather of the present 
Marafu. This gives five generations, 100 years, and Marafu is 
at least 60 years old, so that their arrival must liaA^e been 160 
years ago. According to Marafu, it was not the custom in the 
old days to marry so young, so that it would be probably nearer 
200 years ago. 

Next came one large canoe from Euaniua, or according to 
another account from Tipokia, shortly before the advent of the 
white man, or about 1780. There was one large canoe, crowded 
with people, which came to Hatana and remained there, some- 
times hiding behind Hofiewa, for several days. They landed 
twice in the night at Sihe, in Losa, and killed a number of 
people, whom they took away with them and devoured. They 
were finally seen from the top of Sol Sorou, a hill above Losa, 
and preparations made for them. Accordingly, when they 
landed the third time, the women were all singing in a house, 
round which the men were ambuscaded. The raiders thought 
of course they had an easy prey, but, when they had surrounded 
tlie house, they were set upon on both sides, and all killed or 
captured. Several families at the present day trace their de- 
scent from them. The name of the place, from whence they 
came, is given indifferently as Euaniua or Tipokia. If pressed 
as to which place, they say Euaniua, and will give you as the 
direction from which they came due west ; the people are not 
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describeJ as being in any way different from themselves. I 
have no doubt that Euaniua is the same as Leuanewa (Lord 
Howe’s Island, or Ontong Java), and that the canoe came by 
way of Tueopia, or Cheres Island. 

The next visitor was from Tonga, apparently just before the 
advent of the white man. He is supposed to have come in a big 
double canoe from Fortuna, and to have left three of the women 
of that island in Eotuma, and to have taken three Eotuma 
women instead. He also is supposed to have told the people 
about the white men, and to have left the Marafu of that day, 
among other things, an iron axe. 

William Mariner gives an account^ of the voyages of Cow 
Mooala, who returned to Tonga, after an absence of fourteen 
years, in 1807. “In his way he touched at the island of 
Lotooma (about a day’s sail from Fotoona), a place noted for 
the peaceable disposition of the inhabitants, and where he was 
received with an uncommon degree of respect. As they were 
little accustomed to the appearance of strangers, they were 
greatly surprised at the sight of so large a canoe, and con- 
sidered the chief and his men as liotooas (gods), or superior 
beings, and would not suffer them to land till they had spread 
on tiie ground a large roU of gnatoo, which extended about 
fifty yards, reaching from the shore to the house prepared for 
them. At this island Cow Mooala remained but a short time. 
During his stay, however, the natives treated him with very 
great respect, and took him to see some bones, which were 
supposed to have belonged once to an immense giant, about 
whom they relate a marvellous account, which is current at 
Tonga as well as at Lotooma. 

At a period before men of common stature lived at Tonga, 
two enormous giants resided there, who happening on some 
occasion to offend their god, he punished them by causing a 
scarcity on all the Tonga islands, which obliged them to go 
and seek their food elsewhere. As they were vastly above 
the ordinary size of the sons of men now-a-days, they were 
able, with the greatest imaginable ease, to stride from one 
island to another, provided the distance was not more than 
about a couple of miles ; at all events, their stature enabled 
them to wade through the sea without danger, the water in 
general not coming higher than their knees, and in the deepest 
places not higher than their hips. Thus situated, no alterna- 
tive was left them but to splash through the water in search of 
a more plentiful soil. At length they came in sight of the 
island of Lotooma, and viewing it at a distance with hungry 

1 “The ^'■atires of the Tonga Islands,’’ br WiUiain Mariner, 1817, vol. i, 

pp. 322 e^se2. > , » 
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eyes, one of them bethought himself that if this small island 
was ever so fruitful, it could not supply more food than would 
be sufficient for himself at one meal; he resolved therefore 
wisely, out of pure consideration for his own stomach, to make 
an end of his companion. This he accordingly did, but by what 
means, whether by drowning him, strangling him, or giving 
him a blow on the head, tradition does not say. When he 
arrived at Lotooma he was no doubt very hungry, but at the 
same time he felt himself so sleepy, that he was resolved to lie 
down and take a nap, particularly as night was fast approach- 
ing, and to satisfy his hunger the next morning ; and very 
lucky it was for the poor natives he did so (for it appears 
this island was inhabited at that time). He accordingly made 
a pillow of the island of Lotooma, and not choosing to lie in 
the water, he stretched his legs over to the island of Fotoona, 
making a sort of bridge from one place to the other. Ej-and« 
by he snored to such a degree that both islands, particularly 
Lotooma, were shaken as if by an earthquake, so as greatly to 
disturb the peaceable inhabitants. The people of the latter 
island being roused from their slumbers, were greatly alarmed — 
and well they might be — at this unseasonable and extraordinary 
noise. Ha\ung repaired to the place where his head lay, and 
discovering that it was a gigantic being fast asleep, they held a 
consultation as to what was best to be done, and came at length 
to the resolution of killing him, if possible, before he awoke, lest 
he might eat them all up. With this intention, every man 
armed himself vdth an axe, and at a signal given they all kruck 
his head at the same moment. Up started the giant with a 
tremendous roar, and recovering his feet, he stood aloft on 
the island of Lotooma, but being stunned with the blows, he 
staggered and fell again, with his liead and body in the sea ; 
and being unable to recover himself, he was drowned, his feet 
remaining upon dry land, and thus the great enemy was 
destroyed.” 

“ As a proof of these facts they show two enormous bones 
which, as they say, belonged to this giant, and the natives in 
general believe it. The people of Tonga, however, are not so 
credulous with respect to this story, which they generally tell 
in a jocose way. Mr. Mariner asked Cow Mooala what sort 
of bones they were. He replied that they were enormously large, 
he could not well describe their shape, that he was sure they 
were bones, though they were not at all like any human bones, 
and he supposed they must have belonged to some fish. To 
any new-comer from Lotooma the first question is, ‘ Have you 
seen the giant's hones ? ' But it would appear that com- 
munications with I.otooma were not very frequent, since the 
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inhabitants made so sad a mistake as to think Cow Mooala and 
his followers gods. 

“ Cow Mooala shortly took his departure from Lotooma, with 
three of the native women on board, in addition to his other 
followers, and sailed for the Fiji islands.' ’ 

I have no doubt that the \dsitor from Fortuna was the Cow 
Mooala, whom Mariner speaks of. ]\Iarafii told me fragments 
of a le^rend similar to the above, but he stated that it could not 
be true, as he himself saw the bones when he was a boy, and 
that they belonged to a whale. He afihrmed, though, that the 
break in the island was caused by the neck of a giant, who had 
used the island for a pillow : but he had completely forgotten 
the story, and did not connect it with the bones he spoke of. 

A canoe next came from Funafuti, Ellice islands, with both 
men and women, nearly exhausted from starvation ; this would 
seem to have been about 1815. They have left traces of them- 
selves in several special songs, words, and modes of singing ; I 
know of about thirty people, who trace descent from them. 

Shortly afterwards came two canoes from Tonga and shipped 
100 men, under Konou of Matusa, to go to Erromango, in the 
Xew Hebrides, for sandal- wood. Most of the men caught fever 
there and died, but both canoes returned in safety with full 
cargoes. This was the first sandal-wood which came to Eotuma. 
The date is given by Mara sea, a man of about seventy, whose 
father went there when he was a boy ; the date would be hence 
about 1820. 

About 1830 a large double canoe was seen off ^oatau, 
crowded with people in an absolutely exhausted condition, and 
brought on shore. Their point of departure was Xui, Ellice 
islands. They too intermarried and settled on the island. 

In recent years many single canoes are remembered to have 
come from the Ellice islands, and two from Fortuna, but the 
latter people alone seem to have had any idea as to where they 
were going. 

Since annexation to England a boat arrived from Hiuata- 
boutabou with three men, two women, and a child on board ; 
it was a carvel-built boat and 22 feet long. They stole it from 
a German firm at this place, and, in fear of the Tonga Govern- 
ment, embarked with only a small mat sail and one broken oar, 
while their only provisions were green cocoanuts. After the 
tenth day they had nothing to eat. The woman's milk dried 
up, but the baby was kept alive by squeezing water into its 
mouth out of their clothes, wetted by the rain and the dew'. 
On the seventeenth day Kotuma was reached, and they were 
brought on shore. Their joy was extreme, as they thought they 
had reached the Solomon islands, and expected to be eaten. 
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A canoe, when I was in Eotuma, drifted on shore at Noatau ; 
it was 34 feet long and covered with barnacles. In build it 
was certainly not Fijian nor Eotiiman, and probably came from 
Uea (Wallis Island) or Fortuna. 

Inquiries on the island as to voyages, formerly undertaken 
by its people, were futile. IMarafu's reply was to the effect that 
formerly they had big canoes of their own and used to voyage 
in every direction, but that that was before the Xiuafoou people 
conquered the island. The names of stars are as a rule fanciful 
now, but Marafu pointed me out some named according to the 
different islands. On my inquiry as to where Tipokia was one 
evening, he took me outside and pointed to a star which he said 
was just over it. It may be noted that Cook charts Eotuma as 
well known to the Tongans in his '' Voyages.” 

Captain Dillon states that the people were accustomed to 
undertake long voyages to Withuboo for shells, and mentions 
one canoe which was cast away on Hamoa, or Samoa. Withuboo 
is probably the same as Oaitupu, one of the more northerly 
islands of the Ellice group. 

III. Physical and Moral Characteristics. 

Physically the people are scarcely a fine race, though many 
of them would compare favourably with the Samoans. The 
average height of twenty men, whom I measured, was 5 feet 
7 inches, and of a similar number of women 5 feet 4-| inches. 
It was, however, noticeable that the older men as a rule were 
bigger and taller than the younger. jMuscularly many of the 
men are \vell developed, but few have the large and well-shaped 
limbs of the Samoan. Hands and feet are generally noticeably 
small. Faces vary commonly, but aU possess characteristically 
overhanging eyebrows, and thickish lips are not an unusual 
feature. The mouth is large, and the cheek-bones are often 
somewhat prominent. The nose is usuaUy rather flattened and 
broad, while the forehead is as a rule high. The hair is black, 
straight, and somewhat lank ; there is very little of it, though, 
about the face and body. The colour of the skin is a light 
browm, varying in tint according to exposure to the sun ; under 
the sidu, or loin-cloth, the colour is exceedingly light, and might 
be called a sunburnt white. The men for the last fifty years 
have left the island in great numbers as sailors, usually at a 
very early age. Indeed, it w^as, and is, considered a disgrace 
not to have been furou, or foreign. Possibly this has given 
them a round-shouldered appearance and a very bad walk, as 
both are absent in the oldest men. The men, too, vary far more 
^ than do the women, who when young have noticeably round, 
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soft, fall, smiling, and pleasing countenances. They have a 
tendency to stoutness, but never the grossness of the Samoan, 
and their necks are well set on their shoulders. Their breasts 
are large, but only get slightly pendulous after childbirth. The 
pelvis is conspicuously broad, and the legs are muscular. After 
the age of thirty this appearance goes off, and at fifty they have 
sunken cheeks and eyes, shrunken breasts, and are often appal- 
lingly thin, while the men retain their good looks to the last, and, 
if anything, improve on their appearance as they grow older. 

Here and there individuals could be picked out typical 
of Samoa and Tonga ; but I have seen none, save direct de- 
scendants of rijians, that had curly hair or any appearance 
approximating to that of the Melanesian. On the other hand, 
in features some come very near to the Chinese and Japanese, 
but they are always far more muscular and bigger in body. 
They more nearly approximate to the Gilbert islanders than 
any other people that I have seen, but the expression of their 
countenances is more open, bright, and less cunning. 

In character they are gentle and kind to one another as well 
as to strangers. Their kindness and attention to all children is 
extraordinary. Nothing is too good for them or too much trouble 
to do. Castigation is unknown ; their sole method of correction 
is by laughing and making fun of them. The old, as long as 
they don’t get ill, are well taken care of, but if they were ill, were 
formerly much neglected and even allowed to die without any 
notice being taken of them. They are keenly sensitive to 
ridicule and sneering. The greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted is ridicule ; I have seen natives slink into the bush 
to avoid such, when people were about to pass them. If they 
are telling a story or legend, the least sneer will stop them at 
once, or make them bring it to an abrupt close, and they 
cannot, as a rule, be induced to continue in the sneerer’s 
presence. There is no mean with them; they like well and 
hate well. If a chief is liked, they will do whatever he wants 
without treating him with too much respect ; if he is not, he 
win be treated with every mark of respect to his face, but as 
soon as he is gone will be laughed at, and nothing will be done. 
Fairness and justice in all dealings will be respected. Such a 
man they mil not try to cheat ; but if they are once cheated, 
they think themselves dishonoured until they have cheated 
their cheater stiU more in return. 

They have the /a^’soro. If a man, say, wants a pig for a feast, 
he goes to another who has plenty and asks him for one. He 
cannot well refuse, but in his turn is entitled to ask for some- 
thing at some future time. The custom, fortunately, is seldom 
abused. I was once asked for a sovereign in this way ; I gave 
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it at once, and as the old man had been very good in telling me 
stories, did not intend to ask for a return. Shortly before I 
left he reminded me, and asked why did I buy a pig for a 
certain feast, which I gave, when I should have sent to him for 
one. I told liim I wanted nothing, but shortly before I left 
received a fine Eotuman mat. Presents are seldom given now 
except some return is expected ; real spontaneous generosity 
among themselves is quite unknown, but the beggar is never 
refused. 

They are honest to a degree. If a man should pluck a 
cocoanut oft" another man's land, he will always tell him of it. 
The origin, I fear, of this is the superstition that if a person 
touches or eats the food of another, the other has the powder to 
kill him, if he knows of it, by its means. As a rule they are 
good-tempered, but, when cross, get surly. Lying is a fine art 
among them ; they try to say what they think you would like, 
and thus I have accepted no legend from less than three 
sources. The people got to learn this as I roundly accused 
them of it, and one man who had told me, in company with 
another white man, a long story, came presumably deliberately 
to me the following day and told me he had made it up. On 
inquiry, too, I found out that such was really the case. 

Morality cannot be judged by our laws. Till they were 
married they could do what they liked. After sixty years of 
missionary enterprise it is much the same. Indeed, the old men 
informed me that the stern laws and fines of the missionaries 
did no good, but really accentuated the evil. Then, they say, 
adultery \yas unknown, but now it is common with both sexes. 
They must have been, indeed, a really moral race, as prosti- 
tution for money or gifts was, according to all white men, quite 
unknown. The grosser forms of immorality were unheard of, 
and are looked upon with the greatest abhorrence. 

Faith they had not ; their own religion was founded merely 
on fear of the atua, who had to be propitiated ; their good spirit 
was entirely neglected. Now their religion is founded merely 
on the fear of hell ; it is continually preached, to the exclusion 
almost entirely of the love of God. They subscribe liberally to 
it, but this is due to vanity, and that alone. Among the Eoman 
Catholics — in justice be it said— there are no subscriptions, and 
instances of single-mindedness are by no means rare. They 
were really a brave people, in war the two sides coming to 
pitched battles, and not merely depending on their cunning. 
They swim from infancy, and there is an instance on record of 
two men diving through tlie surf in a strung undercurrent and 
for over an hour supporting a white man. AVheu he was at 
last picked up, they had to be themselves hauled into the boat, 
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both much hmised and absolutely exhausted. Ambition, 
jealousy, and miserliness, ^^'ith tbe crimes that they give rise 
to, are practically unknown. The people are clever and sharp 
at learning anything, but have little inventive faculty. They 
show considerable skill in imitating any object, but the invention 
of any neat contrivance, however small, is out of the question. 
Their habits are cleanly in the extreme. Both sexes daily wash 
themselves all over with fresh water and soap. The women 
wash themselves, in addition, morning and evening in the sea. 
Formerly, they used a red earth, which lathers slightly with 
water. It was a not inconsiderable source of profit to the islet 
of Uea, where it is quite abundant. Bathing in public without 
the kulcuhiga, or sulu, round the waist is absolutely unheard of, 
and would be much looked down upon. 

The people are generally very sociable, and do not care to do 
anything alone ; thus they combine readily for fishing, planting, 
or feasting. Ordinarily after a meal of some sort in the 
morning the men go to the planting grounds, where they 
remain till about 3 p.m., when they come home, each with 
a couple of baskets of food, which they then proceed to cook. 
The women fetch the water from the wells, look after the 
children, and perhaps go fishing on the reef, or join together in 
the making of mats. Much of their time is spent in gossip. 
After the evening meal the old men very generally meet in one 
another’s houses and talk er tell stories till the early hours, 
while the young play various games on the sand, when the 
moon is in its second and third quarters, but in the other 
quarters meet and smg or dance their owm maJca in each 
other’s houses. 



IV. Dress, Orxamexts, axd Tattooixg. 

The ordinary dress of the present day for all consists of a fathom 
of cloth of perhaps double width round the waist ; it is termed 
the hiikalugcL No native cloth is now knowm, but it is well 
remembered and stated to have been generally of a brown 
colour ; it was called vJut or ajn, probably names for different 
kinds. The bark of the young breadfruit tree w'as used for 
its manufacture, and also that of a species of hibiscus ; the 
paper mulberry of Fiji may have been used, but I never saw 
any growing in the island, nor could the natives identify any 
other trees as fit for the purpose. The bark was stripped 
oft and allow^ed to soak in water for some days, after wiiich 
the green outer bark w^as removed by rubbing it with stones 
sharpened to an edge ; the bark was laid fiat on a piece of 
timber and then thus scraped dowm. A stone was given 
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me on the ship when leaving Eotuma, which, on inquiry of 
Eotumans in Fiji as to its use, was identified by one old man 
for this purpose ; it was picked up after a storm on the beach. 
It is a piece of coral about 6 inches long by 2^ broad and 
1|- thick. The one of its sides is rough and broad, and the 
other has been smoothed down to an edge, which is not in the 
centre, but about ^ inch from one side of the thickness of 
the stone, and hence inches from the other ; the part 
bevelled is about inches broad. Thus one side is nearly 
flat, while the other is bevelled away. The cloth next was 
beaten out, and stained with the juice of the ifi tree {Inocarpus 
edxilis, Forsk). For the same purpose also turmeric, or meiut, 
was used, but usually mixed with a stain produced by rubbing 
up the root of a tree {pakoii ura, the root of the pa'-coit) with 
lime. The first of these is yellow, and would give density, 
w'hile the latter is purple, so that combined they would give 
a sort of brown colour. 

Of the fibres of the hibiscus two kinds of dresses were 
plaited, the taktakoi and the arumm ; their wear w’as not 
restricted to any particular class. The former has a plaited 
part about 4 inches wude, from which the fibres hang down 
for about 16 inches on each side, but over the uiiplaited part are 
no fibres ending freely. The dnimea is similar, but, from the 
loose fibres over the plaited part, looks like the skin of some 
animal ; its breadth should be about 16 inches, and at the edge 
it should not have any fringe longer than the loose fibres are 
left. The taktakoi was the ordinary dress of the man, and the 
arumea of the woman, but the latter was used by the man as 
well. Properly they were about a fathom in length. One end 
was placed in both sexes between the fork of the legs and 
brought up in front and held there while the remainder ^vas 
coiled roimd the waist and fixed, the taktakoi being doubled 
along the middle. The outside bark of the tree was taken off 
fresh by a shell, and then the inside fibres ’were stripped off 
by hand, ^ext they were well dried, and split up into fine 
strands, and the dresses made. When they were finished, they 
were placed alternately day and night in the sun and the salt 
water to bleach, an operation taking three months, but giving 
a splendid white. The plaiting of the taktakoi was generally 
much the finer, as there was less of it to do. Both were very 
strong, and wnuld last a lifetime. In the plaiting of the arumea 
the ends were simply left loose, or tlie strand cut off with a 
loose end, and the cut-off part used again to continue the same 
plait ; it is exactly similar to a common Samoan dress. 

Other dresses were only for use on particular occasions or by 
particular chiefs. Fine mats of large size were generally worn ; 
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indeed, for marriages, burials and feasts they were the proper 
dress (see Sec. XVIII). One kind, the tofna, was 8-10 inches 
wide, made of a fine pandanus mat, and sufficiently long to go 
conveniently round the waist : it tied at the top, with a fetv 
plaited loose pieces of fibre. Below this it had a fringe 
S-10 inches long, made of the ends of the pandanus leaves 
used in its manufacture, cut up in a zigzag manner ; round the 
edges should be a trimming of feathers, but wool of English 
mauufactnre has now generally replaced these. 

The hair was formerly always worn long by both the men 
and women, and hung down as a rule below the waist : it was, 
however, when working, often drawn up in a knot or cone on 
the top of the head. Over the whole of the body the hair 
was carefully eradicated, sha\dng being effected by means of 
sharpened shells ; the beard was likewise removed, but gene- 
rally, wEen the man became any age, allowed to grow equally 
long with the hair of the head. Sharks’ teeth were used for 
cutting hair. Of the invention of combs in Eotunia I could find 
no trace, the few I saw being typical Samoan. 

Of ornaments, chaplets, and necklets were the principal ones 
made of flowers and the bright yellow seeds of the 'posoa, hata, 
and saaga {Pandanus sps. ?) strung together. Xo ornaments 
w^ere worn in the ears, as the piercing of the lobes was not 
carried out till after the coming of the wdiite man. A flovrer 
might, however, be worn above the ear, w hile more permanent 
ones for this purpose were made from the feathers of the tavek 
(boatswain) and other birds. Xecklets of beads made out of 
whale's teeth were exceedingly valuable and only allowed to be 
worn by chiefs ; the beads were sometimes round, but more 
often oval, with the ends somewhat flattened (Plate XXV, 
Figs. 2, 3, 4). They \vere generally buried with their possessor 
as constituting one of his most valuable possessions. English 
beads were very greatly prized. These whale’s-tooth beads 
were the money of the old days, and were termed lei, wdiile the 
name of any necklace is tifiii] hence these necklaces w'ere 
termed tifui lei. 

A breastplate of pearl shell (Plate XXV, Fig. 1) was very 
generally worn by the chiefs ; it was termed tiaf liapa. In 
general it w’as simply the ordinar}" shape of the shell with the 
rough outside part, the horny layer, taken off and smoothed 


Erplanation of Plate XXV. 

Pig. 1. — Pearl shell breastplate, or tiaf papa, bj 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. — Whale’s- tooth beads, or lei, by 5. 
Fig. 6. — Whale’s- tooth charm, by 4 
,, 7. — Hduleli, by 
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down. Three holes were made near the hinge, and from these it 
was suspended on the upper part of the chest. The convex 
side was rubbed down till the outer coats were quite removed 
and the nacre was reached, and this side was hung outwards. 
One in my possession has not been nearly so much rubbed 
down, and seems to have been hung with the concave or inside 
outwards. They never seem to have been in any way cut 
down to represent a segment of a circle, as Duperrey represents 
them. 

The only paint in use on the body was made from the 
turmeric plant, or rnenct {Curcuma longa^ Linn.). The root of this 
is tuberous ; when ripe, it is taken put of the ground, and left 
for one night. Then the skin is scraped off, and the tubers are 
washed in salt water. They are next ground up, or rather 
rolled, into a pulp with a thick round stick, called a tama^ 
about 3 feet long and completely covered with cocoanut sinnet, 
after which the pulp is thrown into a bowl, or iimefe, for one 
night On the following day it is strained in a basket, with 
fern leaves round it, in water. The water is allowed to stand 
so that the grains may settle, and they are then similarly 
washed about three times. It is then re-strained, but this time 
into a canoe-shaped umefe, termed the oipvAiog, and allowed to 
settle. The water is poured off, and the whole is churned up 
backwards and forwards in the uruefe with fresh water, so that 
a scum forms. This is then carefully skimmed off and allowed 
to settle ill an ordinary uruefe. After it has settled, the water 
is j)Oured off, and it is baked in a cocoanut shell, giving a 
tine orange-coloured powder. The part which has settled in 
the oipuuog is eaten, made into a fcki, or pudding, called tanua. 

The mena, when dried, was kept in a cocoanut shell, in the 
roof of the house. If a chief came into the house, some would 
be taken, and mixed with cocoanut oil in an uiaefc puraagi 
mena, and he would be smeared over the left breast with it. 
It was also used for smearing the bodies for dancing, and at a 
feast the mat dresses also were often completely covered. The 
heads of the A'am-chewers, too, were generally thickly smeared, 
though lime to some extent subsequently took its place. I 
have one bowl used for the mixing with oil ; it was stated to 
have been a chief s bowl. It is a bowl, cut out of a sohd piece 
of wood about 10 inches long by 7 broad, somewhat oval, but 
pointed at the two ends. From one end a handle comes off 
underneath for 6 inches, and has a leg at its end, \vith, on the 
outside, a thin piece left projecting with a hole, through which 
a piece of sinnet was strung to hang it up by. The edges 
underneath are left ^ inch high by i inch broad, and wedge- 
shaped pieces every t cut out. Two similar lines run 
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along and across the middle underneath, and on the latter line 
two more legs, 14 inches long, are situated. The workmanship, 
as in all Eo'tuman carpentry, is very poor, but the roughnesses 
have to some extent been smoothed by the shark’s-skin file. 

The purple stain, before mentioned, is used to smear the 
cheeks for dancing to give them a colour, and also for picking 
out some of the tattoo marks witli, but the ordinary stain for 
the latter is made from the soot of the seeds of the Mfo tree 
(^Calophi/lliwii inopliylhun^ Linn.), mixed with the oil of the 
same seeds. To extract the oil, the seeds are allowed simply to 
rot in a bowl, and the oil is then strained off. To the same oil, 
or cocoanut oil, sweet-smelling flowers are added to scent it, 
and the hair is plentifully smeared with it ; the whole body, 
too, after fishing or any exposure to the salt water is smeared 
with oil. 

The men were always tattooed with a pair of drawers, reach- 
ing from the waist to just below the knee ; the name for this is 
fuol, but this is also the name of a bivalve shell found on the 
reef at Matusa, from which the pattern was supposed to be 
taken. The women, all the old men agreed in saying, never had 
this, thoiurh Duperrey represents one with it ; he represents 


FIG. 1. TYPICAL TATTOO AlAEKiyG^OF THE DRAWEES, OR fuolf BY 5 . 

two lines of markings coming off free above the girdle line at 
the top, but these too I never found on the old men. The de- 
sign at the knees is finished off likewise with one or more 
circular marks. Between, the surface is roughly divided up 
into parallelograms about 8 inches long by inches broad, 
with dividing lines about f inch broad. The whole design is 
in straight lines. Where the body is awkward for the design, 
the whole is such a mass of tattooing that no pattern can pro- 
perly be distinguished. Fig. 1 is a typical design of a parallelo- 
gram taken from the right liip ; the long diameter runs along 
down the thigh. The instruments used were made from turtle 
bone, with one to five teeth. 
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The sets consists of a number of marks on the shoulders and 
arms of the men. On the left shoulder, immediately above the 
armpit in front, is a design typical of a bush or flower of some 
sort. One design, the moitm, represents a bush, which is fairly 
common ; it contains four lines, representing shoots, coming off 
from one point at angles of 22^° with one another, thus making 
a right angle between the two shoots furthest apart ; it has four 
leaves on each shoot always on the same side, represented by 
circles. Another design is the perero (Fig. 2), which is sup- 
posed to represent a strong-smelling flower which is commonly 




TIG. 2 . TATTOO ITAEEIKGS ON THE SHOELDEES, THE sas. 
On the left slioulder is seen the perero. 


given to one’s Jcoihiga (sweetheart). Otlier designs are stars, 
circles, etc., do^vn as far as the elbow, more or less in series 
<Figs. 2,3). 

The woman’s proper tattoo marks were three suun on each 
arm ; these consist of three circles enclosing designs, which are 
always the same (Fig. 3). Besides these they have the mglolo, 
consisting of a diagonal mark along each joint of the Angers 
and a small blot on the hand below the base of the thumb 
between the palm and the wrist. Below the <lress I do not 
think that there was ever any tattooing. 
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The old people claim to have had hats before the coming of 
the vrhite men; they are of two kinds, the fo ‘perv, of cocoanut 
leaves, and the fo j)er a papoi, of the bark of the papoi {Cyto- 
sperma edulis, Schott). A round block of wood is taken, and, if 
too small, made by means of leaves, tied on outside, to the 
requisite size ; four pieces of bark or half cocoanut leaflets are 
crossed in the centre of the top, but sometimes there are four 
more placed over these. Then, while these are held firm, their 
ends are split up to the size it is desired to make the plait, and 
worked over and under one another. Similarly they are worked 
down the block and to make a broad brim, at the edge of which 
they are simply finished off by being turned back under the 
previous plait and cut off short. Very young cocoanut leaves are 
used and merely run over the fire twice through the flames ; 
they are then dipped in salt water and dried in the sun, after 
which the midribs of the leaflets are cut out. The bark of the 
papoi is stripped off and then well scraped with the shells of 



riG. 3. TATTOO MAKK OF THE WOMEX, OK Stn'm^ BY 1. 

the ess, a kind of limpet common on the reef, and put into the 
sun to dry. The same night it is placed in the salt water and 
again on the following day dried, after which it has a night in 
fresh water. Hats of this are softer, more durable, and stand 
rain better than those made from cocoanut leaves. 

The isod is an eyeshade, made of two half cocoanut leaves 
plaited together, and tied by the midribs behind the head. It 
is made of the green leaves when required, and has many 
designs. For an umbrella the leaves of the fan palm, or fokviorOy 
are used. 

V. Mats, Baskets, Thatch, axd Ses'xet. 

The usual mats covering the floor of the house are the farm, 
which stretch from wall to wall across the house, and are about 
24 feet in breadth. The cocoanut leaves are cut, when they are 
standing upright on the tree, before it bears any nuts ; hence 
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moderately young leaves from young trees are taken. These 
are passed through the flames of a lire a few times, and left in 
the sun to dry. The leaflets then are tough, but not brittle. 
Two full leaves are taken and split down their midribs ; the 
four half-midribs are then fined down, so as only to leave a thin 
attachment for the leaflets, and placed back to back two and 
two, the leaflets of the one leaf pointed in one direction, and 
those of the other in the opposite direction. The leaflets of one 
are then plaited outwards over and under those of the other. 
The two sides of the leaflets are bent together along the midribs, 
so that each leaflet, plaited, has a double thickness. The ends 
<jf the several leaflets are fixed by the edges, being plaited along- 
their length ; the half -leaves of the two sides are fixed together 
by the first plait of the leaflets of the other side, being taken 
alternately over and under their midiibs. Precisely in the 
same way is made a common mat known as the kaJcoi, but the 
.-everal leaflets are not doubled, but plaited flat. The tatmi 
resembles the faroii, but the first plait joining the half- cocoanut 
leaves together is omitted, and the midribs are on the outsides 
of the mat. The two halves are joined by the ends of the leaflets 
being plaited down together in the centre. This kind of mat 
was made only for the chiefs and their wives to sit upon and 
never used l}y the people. 

Thatch for the roof and sides of the house is made of the half- 
leaves, every alternate leaflet being bent over in the opposite direc- 
tion to that to which it naturally points, and plaited flat. The 
ends of the leaflets are left free. This kind is, if made of cocoa- 
nut, called ^uara, and lasts about a year, but if made of the sago 
palm it is termed oat, and will last up to ten years. For the 
ridge of the house two whole leaves are taken and laid on top 
of one another, with the leaflets in opposite directions ; these 
are then worked in and out of one another in the same way. 
The midrib of the whole leaf is thinned down considerably, so 
that the two sides are only just joined ; this kind is called 
fatajiti^ and is more commonly made of cocoanut leaves and 
renewed yearly. All kinds of thatch are made green and 
allowed to dry on the houses. 

Of the baskets, the ajarava is made of the half of a green 
cocoanut leaf. A piece <*f jpuara is really made, and then the 
midrib bent round in a ciicle and the ends of the leaflets plaited 
along the bottom and xxp the open end, fixing the whole 
together. Tiiis kind is ordinarily made in the bush for carry- 
ing the food from the planting ground to the kitchen and then 
thrown in the oven. The afmamaas really is made, as it were, 
of one half of the tatov, in fact of two half cocoanut leaves 
plaited together, with the leaflets doulfled and tb.e midribs bent 
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round and fixed by the free ends of the cocoanut leaflets plaited 
along the bottom and up the open side, as in the last. This 
basket is used for taking out fishing on the reef, as it sits flat 
on the waist. A girdle is sometimes plaited of cocoanut leaflets 
to make a belt to hold it, but a piece of sinnet is more often 
used. The tauga is stated to be of Gilbert Island origin; it has 
round the edge the midribs of four half cocoanut leaves. The 
leaflets are doubled on themselves, and their outer, thinner part 
torn off, so as to make them still narrower. These are used 
mainly for bringing the cooked food from the kitchen to the 
dwelling-house, and to preserve the residue after the meal. 

From the cocoanut also is made a broom, the tmcferi, of the 
midribs of the leaflets tied together, wliile torches are made of 
the sheath of the flower-bearing shoot of the cocoanut, the sidiu 
This, if spht up, burns well, and will last for fifteen minutes or 
more in the wind. 

The leaves of the saaga, a kind of pandanus, with rather 
narrow, light-coloured green leaves, very prickly edges, a central 
row of thorns along the middle of the under-surface, and 
branching freely with many roots, are used for making the 
finer kinds of mats. Of these the epa has about four strands to 
the inch, and is of a light colour. For it the old leaves are 
taken, and their thorns removed; they are then put into the 
sun to dry, and rolled up on the hands, when they are known 
as tolzokcp. They are next released, falling like curls, and hung 

up thus for two weeks in the sun to 
dry, after which they are coiled up 
tight and fixed thus : they are now 
termed ciieoju. When required, they 
are simply split up \vdth the hands to 
the required breadths. Fig. 4 shows 
how a mat is begun at one corner ; it 
is finished off simply by turning the 
ends back under the last plait and 
cutting them off short. Where re 
quired, fresh strands are introduced, 
their ends being left slightly projecting 
on the under-surface of the mat. These 
mats are of any size up to 4 yards 
long by 3 broad, and are ordinarily 
used for sitting upon, while the bed is 
made on the top of a pile of them. A 
coarse kind of the same, the anp, about 6 feet long by 3 
broad, used to be made especially for sleeping on. 

The young leaves of the saaga are used to make a finer mat, 
the s^.da, with about fourteen strands to the inch. The- raw 



FIG. 4. DIAGEAil TO ILLVS- 
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3IEAT OF A MAT, SHOWING 
THE SETEEAT STRANDS 
MARKED BY LINES, DOTS, 
DASHES, &C. 
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material is worked into the mat in precisely the same way as 
the last. The young leaves are taken and passed through the 
flames, after which the central row of prickles on the under- 
surface is removed, and the whole coiled up for one night ; then 
the under-surface of the leaf is torn off and thrown away. The 
whole is next tied up in a bundle and thrown into salt water 
for one night ; then the leaves are separated and dried in the 
sun, but are tied up and put in fresh water for the following 
night. The loose tissue, adhering under the upper surface, is 
scraped oS* by a piece of shell, if requisite. Tor the purpose a 
piece of clam {Tridacna) or other shell is taken, 3 inches by 2, 
and flattened above and below. The sides are squared, and one 
•edge bevelled (see Sec. XIII). After washing, the leaves are 
again coiled up on the hand, and hung up on sticks in the sand 
for about a fortnight to dry and bleach. The outside rows of 
prickles are then taken off, and the curls are left for one more 
day, after which they are rolled up tight like wheels. One 
leaf gives ten to twelve strands after being split up, for which fish 
bones are very generally used. Commoidy the edges used to be 
decorated with feathers, and fringes of various kinds are left. 
These mats are used for burying tlae dead in, marriages, dresses 
for feasts, sleeping mats, etc. ; their colour is very white, to 
preserve which they are constantly placed in the sun. They 
vary in size, a big one being 12 feet by 9. Very small ones also 
used to be made for carrying babies in. 

For sinnet, or there is a particular kind of cocoanut 
grown with very long nuts. When these are still green, but 
nearly ripe, they are soaked in the salt water for about three days, 
when they become quite soft ; the fibre is then pulled out of 
the husk and beaten with a stick to separate it. It is next 
nonibed out with the hands and put out in the sun to dry, tied 
up in bundles. The separate fibres are 12-16 inches long. A 
few fibres are taken and rolled up together into a strand on the 
thigh with the palm of the hand. Three strands are plaited 
together and worked so that their ends occur at about equal 
intervals along the nun ; they are fixed simply by pushing 
their ends between the other two strands. The form produced 
is flat and used for all ordinary purposes, tying the beams of 
the houses, fish lines and nets. Other kinds with two to ten 
strands are known, but stated by the natives themselves to have 
all been introduced from the Gilbert islands and elsewhere. 

A cord, the aloly is made of the inner bark of the breadfruit 
tree, soaked in water and beaten out. The strands are always 
joined on to one another in one continuous whole, being simply 
twisted and rubbed together on the thigh. Usually three 
strands are taken and thus merely rolled up. Alol is very 
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white and strong, and, as it does not in any way spoil in salt 
water, the best fishing lines and nets are made of it. 

Fans are made of the leaflets of the cocoanut doubled, with 
their handles formed by the midribs of the same leaflets. A 
special kind from the fan palm was made for chiefs and not 
allowed to be used by others. 

VI. Planting, Food, and Cookery. 

The chief vegetables cultivated for food are the papule, or 
taro (Colocasm cuitiquorum, Schott), papoi {Cyrtosperraa edulis^ 
Schott), ouhi, or yam (Bioscar ea tilata, Linn.), and perc, or 
banana. Taro and bananas are usually planted on the steep 
hill-sides after the earth has been thorouglily dug up with 
flattened sticks or English spades ; the tops of the taro and the 
shoots of the banana serve for planting. The Eotuman variety 
of taro does exceedingly well in such positions, growing very 
large, and is never planted in swamps. A kind, the apia, is 
common on waste lands and near the houses, but is not good 
for food. Of bananas seven kinds are known, but there are 
only practically two, the one for cooking and the other for 
eating raw. To ripen they are buried in the sand. The papoi 
is grown in swamps of brackish water and seldom dug except 
after a hurricane, when food is scarce. For yams the bush is- 
roughly cleared. Eocky land is chosen, and its little existing 
earth is scraped together with the hands into heaps, in the top 
of which the yam is planted. After these were dug the land 
used formerly to be burnt off, the fallen timber by that time 
being thoroughly dry, and Icava (Macropiper methysticiini, Miq.) 
planted ; now it is more frequently tobacco, pineapples, or 
sugar-cane. Planted, but in no way cultivated, are the bread- 
fruit (Artocarinis incisa, Linn.) and the niii, or cocoanut, for 
food, lita, or sago (Sagus vitiensis, WendL), for thatch, and the 
saaga {Panel anus sp. ?), for making mats. The food plants 
growing wild include the ifi, or Tahitian chestnut (Inocarpus 
eclalis), faA'O dawa of Fiji (Pometia pinnata, Forst.), memi, or 
turmeric (Curcuma longa, Linn.), mara, or arrowroot (Tacca 
pinnatifida ?), asa, or papaw, and the liosoo; (Pandanus odora- 
tissimusV), There is further the Mfo, or dilo, of Fiji {Calo- 
phyllium inopliyllium, Linn.), the oil from the seeds of which 
is regularly extracted. Of the above the taro, yam, and banana 
are the staple articles of food, and in such an equitable climate 
as that of Eotuma can be obtained at any season of the year. 
Arrowroot can be dug whenever it is desired. The breadfruit is 
season during October, Xovember, and December, and cocoa- 
nuts can be obtained at any season in any condition of ripeness. 
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For animal food there are the reefs, which can always be 
fished at any time, and furnish a practically inexhaustible 
supply. Pigs are kept by all and fed regularly every day 
with ripe cocoanuts, the waste of the house, and the fruit of 
the papaw. Fowls are kept in the plantations, and have small 
low houses, fashioned of sticks and thatched; near each is a 
conch shell, by which they are called to receive their food 
daily; their eggs are seldom molested. To catch the wild 
chicken various traps are used, but all in principle consist of 
a bent stick, which, springing up, hangs the fowl by means of 
a piece of sinnet either by its neck or its legs. Wild pigs are 
sometimes caught by making a trench and covering the same 
over carefully with rotten sticks and earth. Dogs, hanua, are 
-of a peculiarly coarse breed ; their introduction is probably 
comparatively modern. The people say that they were never 
eaten because they always had plenty of pigs. In killing 
any animal for food great care was taken not to let it bleed 
in any way, a short club being used for pigs. 

The men of the household, when they come down from the 
plantations, usually carry a couple of baskets of food or bunches 
of bananas over one shoulder on a stick. Between them they 
Avill have everything requisite, even down to the ripe cocoanuts 
to feed the pigs. Green cocoanuts for drinking purposes will 
have been all husked on a pointed stake, the esoa^ and tied up 
in pairs, a small piece of the husk being left over the soft eve, 
so that they shall not gcJ bad. At once the men set to work to 
make the fire and cook the food, an operation never performed 
for them by the women, who, however, serve the food to the 
men, ^vhen it is cooked, and then retire to their own meal. Fire 
was formerly produced by simply rubbing a piece of hard wood 
up and down in a groove in soft wood ; the operation was 
termed sia. It would then be nursed and fanned into flame 
on a dry cocoanut husk. It was the business of the women 
always to keep a lire in, and in Xoatau at least, I was informed 
by Marafu, fire could always be obtained from the atua^ or 
spirit, house. 

In each house the chief man has usually a table, the 'itmefe 
ataga, a very slightly concave board, about 2 feet long by 1 
foot broad, with four legs 3^ inches high ; it is carved out 
of a solid piece of wood. In addition to the above, a ridge, 
often notched and perhaps an inch high, is left down the 
middle of the under-surface, and on the same side, ' between 
two of the legs along the length of the table, a round piece 
about 3 inches long is left, with a hole in the centre, through 
which a piece of sinnet is strung, for hanging it up when 
not in use. On this a banana leaf is placed; the rest of the 
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men simply have their leaves on the ground. All sit with 
their legs crossed in front of them, with their knees touching 
the ground. The food is brought in in baskets by the women ; 
the chief has a basket to himself, from which no one else is 
helped, while the rest eat several from the same basket and 
off the same leaf. The women place the food from the baskets 
in front of the men, and for the chief further peel the vegetables 
with their fingers and nails. It was formerly only a woman 
with the niglolo that would be entitled to do this. At the 
end of the meal they hand each man a green cocoanut, the 
only beverage drunk after the meal has begun, having with 
a piece of stick opened it by making a hole in the soft eye and 
having pro\dded a cork, usually a piece of the husk, to prevent 
it from spilling. This done, the food left is gathered into 
baskets, and the women retire to another house for their own 
meal. Essential to the house is the Ivlv/ia, which consists, as it 
were, of the four sides of a box, about 4 inches deep and 2-3 
feet square, with the bottom removed and replaced by netting ; 
this is then suspended from the beams of the house, but the 
four pieces of sinnet from its four corners have generally first 
to pass through the middle of a flat board, the use of which is 
to prevent the small native rats from running down the sinnet 
and getting at the food. Its origin (see Sec. XXV, e) is legend- 
ary, and it is said to have come with the moa, or fowl. 

Cooking is usually carried on in an especial house, the koJiea, 
open at the ends and sides, low, and roughly put together. The 
only method is that of steaming in the native oven. A hole is 
made in the ground in the centre of the house and lined with 
stones ; on the top of these a great fire of sticks is made. 
Everything being ready and the stones sufficiently hot, the fire 
is raked out, and a few green leaves are thrown on the stones. 
Then the food is placed on top and covered over with green 
leaves and finally with about 3 inches of earth. Most vegetables 
are put in exactly as they are, but pigs, fowls, and big fish are 
ripped open, cleaned, stuffed with cocoanut leaves, and placed 
in tightly fitting baskets of the same leaves to prevent them 
from burning. Tiie liver is carefully \\Tapped up separately, as 
it is esteemed the greatest delicacy. 

The green cocoanuts, after the milk has been drunk, are 
filled with salt water, and their holes stopped up with conical 
corks, made of the leaves of the srjaga twisted up ; they are then 
Xflaced in the sun on small platforms for some days. A certain 
amount of fermentation takes place, and the soft kernel rots a 
little, so that a buttery mass, the drfhrolo, is obtained ; it is 
much used as a seasoning for puddings of different sorts and 
for cooking fish. Xo salt is ever collected, but this doubtless 
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acts as a substitute ; almost daily some vegetables are cooked 
with it. Scraped cocoanut is another seasoning, the scraping 
being done on the foct. To make one of these a bough of a tree 
is selected with a branch going off at an angle of about 60^ ; 
the bough is then scraped flat, 18 inches being left below the 
branch and 3 above. To the branch, cut off about 9 inches 
long, is firmly lashed underneath a suitable piece of shell (now 
iron), with the conca\dty upwards. The cocoanut is broken in 
half in its shell, and the kernel of each separate half scraped on 
this, the worker sitting crosswise on tlie flattened branch. One 
I saw still in use has a flat piece of pearl shell, with the edges 
notched. I have seen also a notched pearl-shell cocoanut 
scraper for use in the hand. Hollowed-out wooden bawls, 
umefe, are used for making the puddings in; they have no 
ornamentation, and have every conceivable simple form. All 
puddings are termed fcki, but the term, if not qualified, would 
be taken as applying to one made of breadfruit, and the juice 
expressed out of scraped cocoanut; another favourite form is 
made of beaten arrowroot and cocoanut. Small fish are usually 
cooked with the clahrolo, when the dish is called te lulu ; fowl, 
young taro leaves, and dahrolo are termed iko. AU these are 
simply wrapped in the leaves of the banana or and after 

being tied up placed in the oven with the other food. Some- 
times in them the juice of the sugar-cane is substituted for 
that of the cocoanut. 

The Tcuiji {JDmcaena terminalis, in Fiji gai or masavxC) grows 
plentifully in places and to a considerable size. It was, for some 
reason now apparently forgotten, strictly ha, or taboo, for any 
man to dig and cook it by himself. It was only dug by a whole 
district at a time, and then all took part. Each dug as much 
as he could in the day, and at night an enormous oven was 
made, in which a big fire was kept up all night, wdth singing 
and dancing. The roots of the ranji w^re then placed in at dawm 
and left for two days. Its taste is somewhat like liquorice, and 
its consistency is about the same, but it is very rarely cooked 
now, and little of the ceremony is kept up. The reason, according 
to Marafu, for the above w^as that the ranji wns the food of the 
atua, and could only be eaten, wdien their priests gave leave. 

When raini, tobacco, reached the island I could not discover, 
as even the oldest men remember it weU ; it is dried partially 
and then pressed into cakes in the voi rav, a kind of Spanish 
press. For smoking the native method is to wrap it up in 
banana leaves, wdiich have dried after being drawn a few times 
through the flames to make them tough. 
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YII. The ^'Kaya'' Ceremonial. 

Kara is never drunk during a meal or after, kiit always just 
"before ; it is proper after it, before commencing a feast, to eat 
a piece of pineapple or some other fruit. It used to be 
attended with considerable ceremonial. 

With all the chiefs sitting round in a circle with the food 
laid out ready in front of them, the root of kava, unwashed and 
with all its leaves and shoots, is brought in and taken up to the 
biggest chief, who is properly sitting as near as possible in the 
miildle of the long side of the house, which is nearest to the 
shore. Near the head chief is sitting a man termed the mafuoi, 
whose business it is really to direct the whole ceremonial and 
to call out each chief in his proper order for the kcnxi to be 
handed to him. He now calls out, Kava I ” and after a few 
moments ''Moiiu!’' on which tliQ peskara (or /juru-cutter), 
usually the son of the giver of the feast, drives a sharp 
stick of hard wood into the root to break it up for the 
chewing. The root is then taken away, cut up, and thoroughly 
washed, while the niafuoi or some old man tells a story of the 
old times or whale-fishing. The chewing is now done by the 
old women, and the kam placed in the tanoa, or bowl, in small 
and fairly dry lumps. After sufiicient is chewed, the mafuoi 
calls out, “ Sohito honi I ” an order to the head woman to wash 
her hands. After this is done, she calls out to another woman 
who has water in a cocoanut shell, “ Kosuf or " Pour on the 
water.^' The whole she then proceeds to knead up udth her 
hands for some time ; another woman then hands her the nihou, 
or strainer, vnili which she removes the woody fibres. The 
'fiilion is then handed to another woman, who washes it, while 
the kneader has water poured over her hands. The 7iiho7f is 
handed back to her, and she calls out, “ Kava ito tef or “ The 
kava is ready the mafuoi answers, Kava tonia” on wdiich the 
woman rinses the nihoU' several times into the or cocoa- 
nut-shell bowl, until it is full. The mafuoi then calls out to each 
chief in turn, Tou kavaMarafu ” — “ Give the Izciva to Marafu ” — 
strictly in accordance with their rank on the island, derived 
from their names, and not position. The man who has had the 
direction of preparing the feast then, bending, carries the kava 
to the chiefs in turn. 

At a really big feast in the old clays each chief would have a 
separate root of kava, and each would have his own i)ed:ava. 
The kava is always made very strong, and only one bowl is as 
a rule drunk ; the women are fond of chewing it, and on the 
Government forbidding it to women with child they were 
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petitioned so strongly against it by the women themselves, on 
the ground that their teeth were going bad, that they had to 
remove the restriction. 

The tcaioa is a round bowl, vith four legs ; it is properly 
about 10 inches in diameter, and the hollo wed-out basin 
between the legs should ahnost touch the ground. The 7i{ko'ic 
is made of the beaten-out bark of the fou {Hihiscfiis sp. ?) dried, 
and tied up together. The ipu is simply a half-eocoanut shell ; 
small nuts are chosen for the purpose, since the kava is made 
very strong. 


YIlL Hooks, Kets, and Fishixg. 

The fish-hooks of Eotuma were generally very crude. Indeed, 
the extent of the reef is so great that, except by isolated villages, 
little deep-sea fishing was carried on. The fe, or shark-hook, 
was made from a shrub, the tiere, wliich, when it reached the 
height of about o feet, was twisted into an open knot, v\dth a 
diameter of about 5 inches ; it was then allowed to grow for 
about two years before being cut. The hook was then shaped, 
and a piece of hard wood spliced on as a baib projecting 
inwards. The bait was tied on over the barb ; the fish working 
at this, as the wood was springy, gradually got its jaw between 
the barb and the stem of the hook. On being struck the barb 
caught in the gills, and the fish was hauled up sideways. A. 
similar hook, but smaller, the oiniafa, was used for catching a 
large species of rock cod, the roor/. Small round hooks were cut 
out of pearl shell or turtle ]_)one, 1-2 inches in diameter, and 
termed ovi] a bai'h was always cut on the outside. Those of 
pearl shell for certain fish were not baited, nor towed behind 
the canoe. Proper spinning baits are termed and were of 
two kinds, the one large, of pearl shell fixed on bone 4 inches, or 
more, long, and the other small, 1-2 inches, of pearl shell alone. 
Both had underneath a hook of turtle shell or bone, and at the 
end a few short wliite feathers of the tavel', or boatswain bird, 
sticking out. Tjija, long fish with very narrow jaws, almost 
too small for any hook, are caught by a lump of spider’s web at 
the end of a line on a long bamboo, when the tide is coming in. 
The teeth are numerous and long, and cannot disentangle 
themselves. 

The mesh of nets is exactly the same as the English mesh. 
Hand-nets, like landing nets, called ti, are of rather oval shape, 
with a strongly spliced frame. They are used for catcfiing 
lobsters on the reef at night or flying fish, attracted by a torcli 
on a canoe. The latter fish used to l>e regularly attracted 
by large fires on certain islets of the reef. 

^ vol" XXYII. 2 F 
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To catch small fish, the women collect the loose pieces of 
coral and stcaies of the shallow water of the boat channel of the 
reef, and form heaps of them about 9 feet lung by 3 broad and 
2 high. At low trie they are covered by fir^m a few incdies to 
2 feet of water. These they %isit daily and feed with cocoannt, 
scraped up and mivefl with a little of the ink of the cuttlefish, 
which is Commonly caught in holes on the reef. At some part 
of the stone heap a fi^^h basket, the effnii, may be placed : this 
trap is usually circular in form, al)out feet in diameter, and 
S inches high. It is matle of any shoots and twigs of suitable 
size and the midrilis of cocoanut leaves ; the mouth is in the 
mkhlle of one of the fiat sides, and the fish of course cannot 
escape, owing to the ends of the iianie projecting inwards ; the 
whole is bound together by pieces of the l^ark of the fou 
{Hihisafs sjj. ?)• blrdinarily for fishing in the stone heap a lai*ge 
basket, the rfniffhoiss, is partially filled with loose jneces of coral 
and placed fiat with its mouth in the stone heap at one end. The 
stones are then moved back one by one from the other end, the 
fish being driven back more and more from stone to stone, until 
finally all take refuge in the basket, which is then emptied of 
its stcmes, and the fish, prawns, and crabs left : the fish are then 
slipped into another (fraaraass, tied to the waist, and a fresh 
heap wall ]>e worked over. Sometimes instead of the basket a 
net, run hnhvjhvA, with floats above and weights below, may be 
placed round the stone heap, Imt this is more commonly used 
for placing round any large ovei hanging coral head, from under 
wdiich the fish are diiven by a stick. The usual method of 
killing them, when they have entangled themselves in the net, 
is to place the mouth under the water and bite them just behind 
the hea<l. A throwing net, von Jdri, 6-8 fathoms long and a 
fathom deep, weighted at the bottom with shells and with floats 
of wood above, if cast well, falls in a complete circle and 
surrounds the fish. It is use^l piincipally at high tide, when 
the fish come on the reef in great shoals and close up to the 
shore. 

F()r turtle a net, the vou hoi, of very strong sinnet, with a 
mesh of about 6 inches, is used. It is put down in a passage 
on the reef just before the tide commences to ebh, and any 
turtle that may be on the reef driven into it by canoes. Two 
canoes remain one at each end of it ; and wlien any turtle is seen 
to go in, a man from each dives after it and seizing it by means 
of its front flappers, turns it over so that it is compelled to 
come to the surface: they then call Koko urojif a phrase 
confined to this fishing. 

A large net, xoxi hapo, is made for fish-driving, with about 
an inch mesh; it is always made of alol. To make one a 
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whole district will combine, and each household will have its 
allotted share. The net has a great pocket in the middle, about 
12 feet in circumference, open at its ends ; it is about 25 yards 
long, and tapers somew'hat. From it two wings come out, 
80-100 yards long by about 6 feet deep, A suitable spot is 
chosen inside the reef either at one of its larger passages, or 
between two islets, and here two rows of stones are placed at 
about a right angle with each other ; their length varies, but if 
possible they end in water not more than a couple of feet deep 
at low tide. At the angle they do not join, but run parallel to 
one another, al'jout 4 feet apart, so that the pocket of the net 
can be fixed 1 >e tween them, while the sides of the net run along 
the two lines of stones. The net is held down by the stones 
below, and supported upright by stakes driven in between them. 

At Xoatau the point, selected to diive to, is in a ])ig passage 
in the reef, and to here tlie lines of stones run frcan the reef 
and at right angles to this from the shore. The net is put 
down at quarter-ebb and firmly fixed under the direction of an 
elected chief of the fishennen : at half-ehb the Xoatau people 
come np and range themselves along the lines of stones, and 
continue these to the shore and reef with canoes or in the 
water. 4Yhen this is done a signal is given, and the (dinafa 
people form a line right across from the shore to the leef cdose 
to their \illage and commence to drive dowm. As they come np 
the ends of the net will he carried round and closed' in. It will 
now be about an hour before low tide. Lot after lot of fish 
will be driven into the pocket, and removed into the canoes. 
Any fish speared or caught outside the net is the property of 
the one who catches it, while the rest axe equitably dikri- 
buted through both the districts after a division Ijetween the 
two has been made on the islet of Husela, otf Xoatau : for, if 
brought on shore, the fisli would all be the property of the 
Xoatau people. In one drive we obtained, with about 
200 people, 648 large fish of ditferent kinds in the net, and 
estimated weight at rather over 1-J tons. The}-' were laid out on 
the ground in tens and then again in groups of ten of tliOvse, 
each ten of about the same size. 

The first time the voV' hcqm is used it is termed the liov i ikj 
von, or the wetting of the net,’' and the second time the 
fu i ufj von, or the hauling of the net.’*’ The fish caught in 
these hauls are all cooked together, and a feast is held : sub- 
sequently the net will be lent to any part of the district which 
desires to use it, or to any other district for the half of the fish 
it catches. Any noh, siffjiv, turtle, or sharks caught belong to 
the chief ; any one eating them without his leave would get sick 
and probably die, did they not faLsoro him. 

2 F 2 
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A particular net, the rou sin, is used for catching the siv, a 
long, very strong fish, which will jump any net. The net is 
about 12 feet long by 6 liroad, and fixed between and at the 
ends of two bamboos, IS or 20 feet long. A number of canoes 
paddle along on the reef, when the tide is high, in two lines, with 
a man, the tuko, on the watch at the head of each. When the 
siu are sighted, which is usually near the shore, every one jumps 
into the water. While some surround them witli a net, the 
others get these ready to catch them, when they proceed to 
jump the net. If the party fishing is large with several canoes, 
this fishing is termed vou roa. 


IX. Disteicts and theie Govern:^ient. 

The island was formerly sharply divided up into five 
districts, Xoatau to the east, Faguta to the south, Itoteu to the 
west, and to the north iMalaha and Oinafa. The first di\ision 
made was, according to legendary accounts, between Itoteu and 
the rest of the island to put an end to the disputes of two kings, 
who claimed dominion oxev the whole. A chief for the purpose 
came fr<au Hatana, but on the night previous to the day, fixed 
for the division . his daughters made along tliis line a good road, 
which he found easy to traverse, and thus made the division. 
Later Itomotu (the part cut ott‘) was separated from Itoteu, 
leaving a part to the west still belonging to Itoteu, but 
completely separated from it by the new district. Here in 
Itoteu the large ^ullage of Losa is situated ; it owns the two 
islands to the west, Hatana and Hofiewa, which are regularly 
hunted for the eggs of two species of Anous, while Uea belongs 
to Itomotu. Faguta was divided into two districts, Pepji and 
Juju, by the other districts after a successful war, to weaken 
the power of its chief. 

Each district has a chief of its own, the gafjaja.hnt the chiefs 
of Xoatau and Faguta w^ere the most important and practically 
ruled over the north and south sides of the island. The 
government of the whole island was in the hands of a council, 
formed of the chiefs of the several districts, when they were 
not at war with one another. The president of this council 
w’as the chief of whichever of these two districts, Xoatau and 
Faguta, had conquered the other in the last war ; he was called the 
fakjmrc. The oftice gaga ja in each district always remained 
in the same family ; when one died the heads of the families, 
or lioag, in the district met together and proceeded to elect the 
most worthy of the same lioag to the office. The hoag then met, 
and invariably conferred on him the family name ; he w’ould be 
generally the brother, son of an elder brother, or son of the last 
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chief. It was not usual to confer it on children, but cases are 
remembered, when there was no suitable near male relation ; m 
old man of the district was then usually elected too, from some 
other important hoag, to act as deputy, the real chief not acting 
as a rule till his deputy died. If it was desired to depose a 
chief, it was a difficult matter, if his Jioaj did not meet hrst 
and take away from him the family name. There w’as a virtue 
in this name, and, if the family would not give the name to the 
newly elected chief, it was doubtful if the district in the old 
days would venture to appoint him. Marafu was the name of 
the chief of Xoatau. The present one informed me that there 
was a contest about his grandfather (possibly granduncle), and 
that the district gave way to the family. The name in Fagiita 
was Eiemkou. After tlie division of this district into Pepji and 
Juju, the cliief of one was Eiemkou and of the other some near 
relation of his. In some districts, chiefs from other families 
have been made by their conquerors in war, and any family 
which has once had the chieftainship claims the right, so that 
it is hard to find out to which family it properly belonged. 
The was generally installed on the first day of the new 

moon. Presents of food had to be brought him by the whole 
district, and the Ixtva, after bowls had been poured out to 
the atua and dead chiefs, was first lianded to him, to be 
by him poured out to the last chief, whose spirit then entered 
him. 

The districts were subdivided into hoag, a name applied to 
all the houses of a family, which w^ere placed together, forming, 
if the family was a large one, a small village ; it is also applied 
to the family itself. Each of these lioag had a name, which was 
conferred on one member of the hoag, who was invariably ipso 
its head, or^^^//’^. If too yoinig or inexperienced for the 
post, as wdth the fjo.gaja, a deputy was appointed. In most cases, 
however, the name was given to a brother of the last pure or its 
oldest member of pure descent, the husband of one of its women 
not being appointed its pure or given its name. From the 
name to some extent the hoag took its position or rank. Kara 
was called to the men in a very definite order, according to the 
rank of their names. Usually the chief of the district had the 
name, which was the first in his own district to be caUed, but, 
in any feast of his own district or of the whole island, Tokaniua 
of Oinafa was always called first, though his family, as far as 
I could ascertain, never held the office of gagaja in any district. 
Marafu told me too that hava would be called to Tokaniua 
before any dead chiefs, with the sole exception of Eahou (Sec. 
XXV, a) : the next name to he called was Marafu. Tokaniua 
(Sec. XXV, perhaps represents the original inhabitants of 
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the island, and Marafu the most important recorded addition to 
its population and whilom conqnerors. 

The name of one lioa/j in Xoatau, situated at the most 
south-easterly point of the island, is Eotuma ; it would be, on a 
straight course from Tonga ^vith a south-east trade, the point 
first visited, and prohably from this lioag the Tongans gave the 
name to the island. The hoag name is Tui Eotuma; tui in 
Eotuman means great in respect to size, hut in Tongan king or 
chief. This will account for the mistake in the report of the 
Wilkes Expedition.^ The king of Eotuma was residing at the 
heathen village in Tongatahoo, an individual of large stature, 
having the nose slightly arched. His attendants, however, from 
the same island were not distinguishable from the Tonga men 
around. He had been brought here by a whale-ship together 
with his numerous wives, and when questioned on the subject 
of his rank he manifested some diffidence.” The latter was 
but natural, as the bearer of this name is only a very small 
chief : his numerous wives were probably women of his hoag, 
who had accompanied him, or irro tempore connections in 
Tonga. 

The power of the gagaja in his district was not arbitrary; he 
was assisted by a council of the possessors of the hoag names, 
which might reverse any action of his. Conflicts between the 
chief and his council were rare so long as his decisions were in 
accordance with, and he did not infringe, the Eotuman customs. 
He was called upon to decide disputes about land between hoag, 
or within a hoag, if its pure could not settle it; disputes/ 
between individuals of different hoag were referred to him. He 
could call out the district for fish-driving, war, or any work in 
which all were interested, and had the power of fining any 
individuals who did not come. If the walls or paths of his 
district were in disrepair, he ordered out all the A interested, 
to do the work ; he had further to keep a watch to see that a 
proper number of cocoanut trees were planted, and that all the 
papoi land was cultivated. Any one receiving the lioag name 
had to be recognised by him on their election before they could 
take it. As a set-off to these, he received to some extent first- 
fruits and a present of food from each of the parties to any 
suit, which might have been held before him in his district. 
Offences against the district were punished by fines of food, or 
by work for the good of the district in general ; against 
indiffiduals the work was done for, or the food given to, the 
injured party. In cases of adultery the injured individual had 
the light of club law, and the friends of the injurer could not 
retaliate by the same, or they would come under the punishment 
^ “ The Eaces of Aleu,” Chas. Pickering, 1849, p. 99. 
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of the whole district, and death, by being set afloat in an open 
canoe without padcUes, was the penalty. There is an account, 
though, of one offender being kept for a long time at the bottom 
of a cave, 80 feet deep, from which exit w’as quite impossible. 
Extremities like this w^ere very rarely resorted to, a big faJesoro, 
or present, to the injured party usually settling the aflair. A 
root of Jeaca was offered first, and if this was accepted, it was 
a sign that they were w^ilhiig to settle the affair, and an ami- 
cable agreement as to the amount of the indemnity was usually 
arrived at. Disputes between districts w^ere generally settled in 
the same way. 


X. Graveyards. 

In former days, it seemed to be the desire of the chiefs to be 
buried on the tops of the highest hills in their several districts, 
or on some conspicuous prominence into the sea. In the bush, 
graveyards are scattered everywhere, but most have no stones 
or monuments, and can only be found by the presence of 
foraminiferal beach sand, mixed with the earth. One such 
burial place near Halafa at the w^est end was on the steeply 
sloping side of a hill and completely overgrown wdth trees ; there 
w’ere here and there flat basaltic stones lying, a foot or more square. 
Eound these perhaps could be traced an area of about 2 feet 
by 4 to some extent marked off by blocks of the more recent 
lava. The bodies were only covered with a few inches of soil, 
and the bones \yere completely rotten ; the head w'as to be 
found directly under the basaltic block, and the position of the 
body seemed to have been originally a sitting one. Another 
such burial ground on the land slope of Sol Tia, in Xoatau, 
showed no beach sand, the bodies being simply buried wdthout 
order in the red volcanic earth ; it w^as supposed to have been 
formed of the slain in a big battle between Xoatau and Faguta. 

On the tops of many hills and islets off the coast are plat- 
forms, built up at the sides, wdth graves marked out on the top. 
On the top of Sol Hof, the highest bill in Oinafa, is one such : 
the summit is a narrow ridge, on which at one end a plat- 
form has been built up about 30 feet long by 20 broad. Its 
walls vary in height up to 8 feet, and are built simply of the 
loose rough blocks of lava that are found in the vicinity. On 
the top, areas are marked out by flat stones, about 2 feet square 
by 3-4 inches thick. Six placed vertically enclose the grave, 
two at each side and one at each end, and project for a])out 
8 inches above the general level. In the middle acioss and 
resting on them is another similar block, the same size. These 
are formed of a sand rock, w'hicli is only found on the beach 
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between tide marks, and which, while it is at first extremely 
friable, on exposure to the air gets very dense and hard. On 
opening these graves, the bodies were reached at a depth of about 
3 feet; they were all recumbent, and there seemed to be layers of 
bodies, one on the top of the other. I could not make out any 
order in the arrangement. All I found within these areas 
seemed to be adult males, and heads and feet were often in 
close proximity. I pulled down the wall of the platform at one 
place, and found that the whole was filled in with beach sand ; 
there were bones, however, right down to the volcanic soil. Out' 
side these graves bodies seemed to have been buried without 
(jrder, and there were the remains of men, women, and children, 
mixed up anyhow. Similar results attended excavations on a 
hill above Xoatau and on the islets of Afaga and Solkopi, but 
the graves were not marked off so regularly on any of these 
burial grounds, and their stones were often larger. I would 
suggest that these were formed gradually, and, as more and 
more people were buried there, slowly built up to their present 
height. Perhaps the enclosed areas were for the owners of lioafj 
names, and the rest were buried indiscriminately. 

Most burials, during this century, of district chiefs have been 
in their own villages, in most of which close to the shore are 
very large artificial burial grounds, or tarniira. In each district 
is one such enormous more or less rectangular burial ground, a 
mound of sand walled in by large rectangular blocks of beach 
sand rock or unshaped pieces of lava ; their construction was 
apparently gradual, and similar to those on the tops of the liills. 
Their height varies up to as much as 16 feet, while they may 
be 30 yards or more square ; some are terraced. Many are 
])laced on prominent capes into the sea, and most are risible 
from it ; those at Oinafa and Matusa are especially conspicuous. 
Their number is enormous, and there are very great variations 
in size and position, but a height of about 6 feet to start with, 
unless on some prominent raised point, seemed to me general. 
Irom these, the whole island of Eotuma was formerly known to 
sailors as the island of graves. 

The chief priests, the sou and mua (Sec. XIY), were buried on 
the tops of the hills, and many hoag claim burial there. Porthis 
reason I think that most of these village iamura are of modern 
date, and that there has been a change of custom in this 
respect. Maftau, in Itomotu, has its graveyard on a conspicuous 
and bluff cape, about 60 feet above sea level. One gravestone 
is noticeably large, roughly rectangular, and about 2 feet thick ; 
from its cubic feet I estimated that it weighed between five 
and six tons. The stone is basaltic, and must have been 
brought at least 4 mile to its present position, as there is no 
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similar rock nearer. The old men of Maftau remember hearing 
from their fathers of the great feast that was prepared, after 
which it was dragged into its present position by sheer force of 
numbers. 

The dead are now buried tied up in large mats, with sand 
round them ; elaborate stones are sometimes put up. Certain 
carvings on some stones looked remarkable ; I found later that 
they w^ere copied from markings on crockery, after carefully, 
but unsuccessfully, digging up the stones in many of the old 
graveyards for traces of such. The use of these graveyards has 
now been entirely given up, and the people are buried in the 
English fashion. 

XL Houses and theie Poundations. 

The house was in former days always placed on the top of 
a moderately high built-up foundation, or fuarjri. Most of the 
modern foundations are about 3 feet high, a wall round fdled in 
with earth, but there are scattered plentifully here and there 
old foundations up to 12 feet in height, formed of perpendicular 
walls of large blocks of stone on the outside, with in one place 
rough steep steps. The ground was in no case hollowed out to 
imild these up. Two in the village of Xoatau measure 93 feet 
by 39 by 10 high and 54 feet by 66 by 11 high; there is 
another at the south end of Xoatau 13 feet high, quite square, 
with a terrace at 9 feet. In Oinafa is the large old fuagri of 
Tokaniua : it stands in the bush on the bare lava quite back 
from the village, and is somewhat irregular in shape. Gene- 
rally through the bush are many isolated high foundations : 
usually around are smaller foundations, indicating a fonner 
centre of population. There are no signs but these of anything 
approaching a fort, unless graveyards were used for such too. 

In the house (Fig. 5) six posts {a) are placed in two rows, 
about 6 feet apart from one another, while in the row they 
are 8 feet ; they are al>out 7 feet high. About G inches below 
the top along the two rows on their outer sides are lashed 
with sinnet two beams (5), Across these and resting on their 
two ends outside the two pairs of outer posts are lashed two 
more beams, with two more one on each side of the centre pair 
(c). A fiat beam rests on the centre of these {d), and from it 
arise four posts {e) which support the ridge pole (/) of the 
house. On the projecting ends of the beams r lie two more 
beams (^), to which two of the long roof beams are ultimately 
lashed. All the above is exceedingly massive ; few of the 
timbers are ever less than G inches thick. The beam d is 
dovetailed on to the beams c, and the posts are sunk at least 
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4 feet into the ground. Outside the two lines of posts are put 
two lines more of three each about 3 feet away (li), while five 
more at each end are placed in a crescent shape; they are 
aV)Out 4 feet high. Lashed outside these rest beams right round 
the house {i)\ the roof from these slopes up to the ridge pole, 
but there are usually two more sets of beams (A*), the lowest 
lashed to the beam g. As the pitch of the roof is naturally 
given l)y the part below this, the ridge pole is tlie last part 
erected. Tlie timbers of this outside part are much smaller. 



1. Glround plan of house, 

2. Transverse section tlirough house. == 1'. 

3. Corner of the central structure from inside. 

4. Roof from inside. 


Laths are lashed outside these beams up and down the roof, 
3-4 inches apart. The framework at the ends of the house is 
carefully curved, and diminished up to the ends of the ridge 
pole. The thatch is made of the leaves of the oat, or sago 
palm. It is of two kinds; the 'piuira and tXiQ fatafiti ; the 
latter is used for the ridge, and the former for the roof and 
walls of the house, the separate pieces being lashed to the laths 
about 2 inches apart from one another. The roof is thus 
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that die J from -below upwards ; it overhangs the walls by a few 
inches only. There are two doors on each side and none at the 
ends. They are simply well- finished pieces of thatch strung 
together and suspended by sinnet to the beam above : to open 
they are simply pushed up from inside, but in the day-time are 
usually supported open by a stake. On each side of them is 
placed a xiost to prevent the walls from being broken down by 
people entering, and further to support the beams L The 
walls, too, have additional supports as requisite under 2 . At 
their base right round the house beams are laid, giving a finish 
to the whole. The floor is covered with pieces of coral or water- 
worn pebbles, and these again with mats. 

In the old days, one or both ends of the house were very 
generally curtained off hy mats as sleeping-places, the walls 
being often lined with an extra thickness of thatch inside to keep 
out the minUj or mosquito. Bamboos or sticks used commonly 
to be placed on the cross beams of the house to form sleeping- 
places, termed fata fata. The dimensions of the house given 
are taken from one on the island of Uea, where lime cannot be 
obtained, and these houses are always built. Many on Eotimia 
are larger, but are not as typical. 

With the introduction of sorin, or lime, by the white man, 
houses began to be built vith reed walls, plastered over, and 
thatch roofs : now houses are built of stone and plastered both 
inside and out. Xone, however, are as strong or stand a 
hurricane so well as the proper old house ; its beams inside are 
of hard wood, and last practically for ever, while the storm 
passes lightly over its low-pitched roof and rounded gables. 

Besides these houses for general use, the men had sleeping 
houses, risi hold, built on piles close to the sea, 50-80 feet high ; 
they were mounted f)y means of a pole with notches cut in it 
for steps. They were occupied generally by the young men 
and boys to avoid the mosquitoes. There was, too, the kohea, 
or cook-house, a roughly constructed building, with open 
walls. 

A necessary article in all houses is the hiiriifia^ or pillow. 
Of these there is little variety, most of the true Eotuman ones 
very closely resembling the one represented in the figure. 


{To he continvcT) 


December 7th, 1897. 


E. "W. Beabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, 
in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting ^\’ere read and signed. 

Dr. Garsox exhibited some lantern slides representing Dyahs 
of Borneo, from photos presented to the Institute by H.H. the 
Eaxee of Saeaavak. He also read a letter from Mr. F. Moss, 
British Eesident at Earotonga, Cook Island, dealing ^vith the 
Morpliology of the Xatives. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Moss for his communica- 
tion, to the Eaxee of SaPvAWak for his present of photographs, 
and to Dr. Garsox for his able presentation of them to tlie 
Meeting. 

Mr. 0. M. Daltox then read a paper by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, of Harvard University, on the “Significance of the 
Scalp-Lock,'' and Mr. Balfour and Prof. Tylor pointed out die 
importance of keeping record of such rapidly dying- out beliefs 
and customs. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Miss Fletcher and Mr. 
Daltox. 


The SiGXiFiCAXCE of the Scalp-lock. A Study of an Omaha 
PituaL By iMiss Alice C. Fletcher. 

A BRIEF account of the Omaha tribe and its social organization 
will render more intelligible the ceremony during which the first 
cutting of the hair of the child takes place. 

The Omahas belong to the Siouan linguistic group, and live 
to-day where they have dwelt for several generations — on the 
western bank of the Missouri river, within the limits of the 
State of Xebraska. 

The tribe is composed of ten kinship groups (or gentes), hearing 
the common name To7i'“WO?i-gdho?2, which means “ a place of 
dwellings." The families of a gens, Ton'-wo/i-gdho??, pitched their 
tents in a particular order or form, which was that of a nearly 
completed circle, an opening being left as entrance way into 
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the enclosed space. This encampment was called by the un- 
translatable word, Hii'-dhu-ga. ^Mien the entire tribe camped 
together, each of the ten To;i'-wo? 2 -gdho;z, while presening its 
own internal order, opened its line of tents and became a 
segment of the greater tribal Hii'-dhu-ga, in which each To/i'- 
wmn-gdhoH had its fixed unchangeable place, so that the opening 
of the tribal Hu'-dhu-ga was always between the same two 
To?t'-wo/^-'gdho/^. 

The Omaha w'ord for tribe is U-ki'-te^ ; the same word used as 
a verb signifies, to fight, to war against outside enemies; it would 
therefore appear that the necessity for mutual defence had im- 
pelled the various Ton -won-gdlion to band themselves together 
for self-preservation. 

The sense of danger has not only exercised a profound 
influence in the development of the social structure of the 
tribe, and given to the warrior a position of vital importance, 
but it seems to have been equally potent in stimulating the 
growth of religious observances, wherein the feeling of insecurity 
and dependence has sought relief in rites which were believed 
to be the medium through which supernatural aid could be 
transmitted to men. This belief of the Omahas was based upon 
their conceptions of nature and of life. They regarded all 
animate and inanimate forms, all phenomena as pervaded by a 
common life, which was continuous and similar to the wfill 
power they were conscious of in themselves. This mysterious 
power in all things they called, '\Va-ko?i'-da, and through it all 
things w’ere related to man, and to each other. In the idea of 
the continuitv of life, a relation was maintained between the 
seen and the unseen, the dead and the living, and also between 
the fragment of anything and its entirety. 

Perhaps the oldest religious practice known to the Omahas, 
was the Xo/i'-zhi/^-zhon, or rite of the vision. In this rite, the 
man by fasting and the chanting of prayers, sought to faU into 
a trance, in which he should see some object, that for ever after 
would be his particular medium of help from the supernatural. 
The symbol of this manifestation— which might be the feather 
of the bird, a tuft of hair from the animal, the small black stone, 
emblematic of thunder, or the pebble, representative of water- — 
the man ever after carried with him, not as an object of worship, 
but rather as a credential, so to speak, as the fragment, to 
connect biin with the whole power represented by the form 
which had appeared in his vision. 


' The Towels have the continental sound; » = tlie nasal n; A = the rough 
guttural sound h ; k — a sound between g and k ; t — a sound between d and t j 
i = e in eve; S = e in n-^t. 
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This rite seems to have been always open to anyone, and 
its universal practice kept rooted in the mind of the people 
their peculiar belief concerning nature and life. The con- 
structive force which lay in the ideas upon which this rite of 
the vision was based, is manifest in two powerful organizations 
which have grown out of it, and which have been largely instru- 
mental in moulding the tribe ; I refer to the religious societies, 
and to the To/z'-wo/i-gdho/L 

The religious societies were composed of men who had 
become atfiliated into a sort of brotherhood, on the basis of 
like visions. Those to whom the bear had appeared, formed 
the bear society ; and those to whom the beings of the w’-ater 
or the thunder came, constituted the membership of the pebble . 
or, the thunder society. There is reason to regard these societies 
as the earliest form of organization known to the group of tribes 
which included the Omahas ; they had a classification of mem- 
bership, initiatory rites, rituals, and ceremonially appointed 
officials, and they exercised a power which transcended that of 
the ties of blood. 

The Ton'-wo/z-gdho/i — or gentes, as they will be called for 
convenience’ sake — were kinship groups, practising exogamy, 
and tracing descent through one parent only — the father. 
Each gens had a distinctive name, which referred to its 
totem, — the special manifestation of wm-ko/i'-da, which had 
appeared to the founder of the gens in his vision, and wffiich 
his descendants held sacred by the tabu. There was also a 
set of personal names, one of which was bestowed upon each 
child born within the gens. These names referred directly or 
symbolically to the totem, and were called '' ni'-ki-e,” spoken by 
a chief, that is by the founder of the gens. 

There is evielence that in the slow process of time, both 
disintegration and coalescing have taken place among the 
societies and gentes, until the totems of those that remain 
represent the elements and forces conceived to be most 
potent in the life of man, or those animals which largely 
contributed to his support, or w^ere most difficult to conquer. 

Tlie functions of the gentes in the tribe were determined 
by the nature of their totems, for instance, the buffalo gentes 
regulated the quest of food — the planting of corn, and the 
hunt — while the thunder people dominated in the rites and 
ceremonies of the tribe. 

Tlie entrance to the tribal circle, or Hu'-dhu-ga, was guarded 
on the right as you enter, by the thunder gens, and on the left 
by the elk people, who w'ere the keepers of the sacred tent of 
war, in which the worship of thunder was performed, as well as 
all the rites pertaining to war, of which thunder was the god, so 
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to speak. The commanding position of these two gentes, between 
which every one must pass who would enter the tribal circle, was 
typical of the all-embracing power conceded to thunder, which 
held in check not only all enemies from without, but was 
co-ordinated with the power of the chiefs within the tribe, and 
which met each child at its entrance into life, and controlled him 
even to the hour of his death. 

It was the hereditary right of the I/i-shta'-thu/i-da, or thunder 
gens, to perform the ceremony at the first cutting of the hair of 

the Omaha child. This was done by a priest of the Aya-she'-to?i 
division of the I/?-shta'-thu/i-da, which means “ the t^uivering 
eye (in-shta, eye, and thu/z-da, probably a corruption of tho?z-da, 
to tremble ; tho/z-da is always used with a prefix which indicates 
the exciting cause of the quivering) ; it is a descriptive symbolic 
term referring to the flashing lightning. Wa-she'-to/z, the name 
of the sulj-division having charge of the rite under consideration, 
refers directly to this rite. The prefix wa, denotes action with 
a purpose ; she, is from shi-e, a generic term for children, as, 
shi-e a-dhi/z-ki-dhe, to beget chrldren, and, shi-e-gi-dhe, to 
adopt children; tovz, to become possessed of; the word Wa- 
she'-to/z, therefore, means the act of possessing children. In 
the rite performed by this sub-division, the child passes out of 
the simpde relation it bears to its parents and is adopted by 
the thunder god, and at the same time is reborn into the tribe, 
becoming an acknowledged member. 

Before giving the ritual of this ceremony, a word of explana- 
tion is due as to its fragmentary nature and the manner of its 
recovery. 

During the year 1896, my collaborator, ^Ir. Francis La 
Flesche, a member of the Omaha tribe, spent several weeks 
in ethnological research among these Indians, and was so 
fortunate as to secure valuable graphophone records of rituals 
hitherto miknown and unsuspected. In the case of the ritual 
of the rite of the first cutting of the hair, the hereditary priest- 
hood had become extinct by death, but Mr. La Flesche was able 
to procure six fragments of the ritual from the only man living 
who had any memory of it. He was a man of some sixty years 
of age, of undoubted veracity, a near relative of the last priest, 
and an old and trusted friend of Mr. La Flesche’s father, the 
former head chief of the tribe. 

The ritual is rendered in musically independent songs, each 
having its motive, its modified variation, melodic phrase, clause 
and period. The scale in which the music has been transcribed, 
was determined by the graphophone records. Other singers 
might pitch the tune on a different key, but that would not 
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alter the relation of the intervals to each other, and a minor 
song would still he minor, and a major song retain its major 
quality. As music is a more flexible vehicle than language, it 
adapts itself more readily to the emotions, so that a study of the 
music helps to an understanding of the rite. 

After the first thunder in the spring-time, when the grass 
was well up, the birds singing — '‘'particularly the meadow lark'' 
— the tribal herald went forth to proclaim that the time for the 
ceremony had come. The priest summoned the Wa-she'~toH to 
the vicinity of the lodge which had been erected for the cere- 
mony, and had now become hu-be, or sacred. Meanwhile those 
parents whose children had arrived at the proper age, that is, 
were able to walk steadily and to go about alone, made ready to 
take their little ones to the sacred lodge. The only requisite for 
the child was a pair of new moccasins, which were generally 
embroidered for the occasion ; but large gifts were demanded as 
fees by the priest. 

The mother accompanied the child to the door of the sacred 
lodge, where she paused, saying, " Venerable man ! I desire my 
child to wear moccasins ; ” and the little one carrying his 
moccasins, entered the lodge alone. He was met by the priest, 
who advanced to the door to receive the gifts brought as fees 
for the ceremony. Here he was addressed by the parent, who 
said, " I desire my child to walk long upon the earth ; I desire 
him to be satisfied with much food ; I desire him to be content 
with the sight of many days ; we seek your protection ; we 
hold to you for strength.” To wdiicb the priest replied, 
addressing the child, ‘'You shall reach the fourth hill sighing ; 
you shall be bowed over ; you shall have wrinkles ; your staff 
shall bend under your weight ; I speak to you that you may he 
strong.” Laying his hand upon the shoulder of the child he 
added, “ Wljat yon have brought me, shall not he lost to you ; 
you shall live long and enjoy many possessions ; your eyes 
shall be satisfied with many good things.” Then moving with 
the child toward the fireplace in the centre of the lodge, he 
continued, “I am a powerful being, I move my lips over you.” 
(He sings an invocation : Song Yo. 1.) 


SoxG No. 1. 
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Du-ba na 


non-zhi» 


Sbe no»-zlii» ga . . She now-zhin ga . . I» . . . la . . , 

Translation : — 

Come hither, and stand ye I 
Stand ye near, in four groups ; 

In four groups stand ye ; 

Come hither, and stand ye 
In four groups, in this place. 

{The Thunder Rolls,) 

Literal rendering, four ; ha, signifies that the number refers 
to groups ; ti, from a-ti, come ye ; no?i- 2 hi?i, stand ; a, from i-ga, the word 
of command addressed to a number ; she, from she-dhu, a definite place 
near by ; ga, a command and end of the sentence ; in ! imitation of the 
rolling thunder. 

The music of tliis invocation lies along the line of the five- 
tone scale in F sharp major. It is noticeable that the voice 
dwells on the words, “ti,” “come,” and “she, near in this 
place.” The roll of the thunder is given in the relative minor. 

There has probably been something of the ritual lost at this 
point. 

During the singing of the next song in our possession, the 
child stands between the knees of the priest, who gathers up a 
tuft of hair from the crown of his head, ties, and cuts it off, and 
lays it away in apar-Jleche case, kept by the priest as a sacred 
thing. 

SOXG No. 2. 
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Sha - be . . . ti - dhe . . . non - zhi - a ha. 


Translation : — 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high, 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ; 
Grandfather ! there, far above, on high, 

Dark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you 
Into the midst of your realm. 

Grandfather 1 there, far above, on high. 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ; 
Grandfather I there, far above, on high, 

Dark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you 
Into the midst of your realm. 

Grandfather ! there, far above, on high, 

The hair, like a shadow dark flashes before you ! 

Literal rendering. — Ti-gon'-ha, grandfather, the form used when ad- 
dressing the persoj^ ; mo?i'-shi-a, far above on high ; ta, from e*ti there, 
used to express an indefinite place ; ha, end of the sentence ; sha-be, dark 
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like a shadow ; ti-dlie, passing before one ; no7i-zhi'-a, human hair ; she- 
<lhu, there, in your direction ; a-ha, in the midst of. 

From the ritual we learn that the hair which is laid away in 
the sacred case, in care of the thunder priest, really goes to the 
thunder god, dwelling “ far above, on high,’’ who is addressed 
as “ grandfather,” the term of highest respect in the language. 
The hair was believed to have a vital connection with the life 
of the body, so that any one becoming possessed of a portion of 
it, might work his will upon the man from whom it came. In 
ceremonial expressions of grief, the throwing of tufts of hair upon 
the dead, and the laceration of the body (shedding the blood) 
were equal expressions of the vital loss sustained. The hair 
might be said, in the light of the customs of the people, to 
typify life ; in this rite the life of the child is placed in the 
hands of the god, through the severance of the lock of hair and 
its transmission to thunder ; thus illustrating the Indian’s 
belief in such a continuity of life, as that a part must represent 
the whole. The sign of this consecration seems to have been a 
small lock on the crown, parted in a circle from the rest of a 
man’s hair and kept constantly braided. Upon this lock the 
talisman and the war honours were worn by the warrior, and it was 
this lock which was cut from the head of a slain enemy, and 
formed the central object in the triumph ceremonies, for the 
reason that it pre-eminently represented the life of the man wdio 
had been killed in battle. 

In the music of the song accompanying the specific act of 
cutting the hair, the melodic phrase passes through three, 
related minor chords, indicating a range of related emotions. 
The long notes are those which carry the words, “Into the 
midst of your realm.” 

Again a break occurs in the ritual, and in the next song we 
have the thunder god speaking. 
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She-dhu pi dhon-di, !Xhka win gow ke a-dhe. 


Translation : — 

What time I will, then, only then, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing ; 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

What time I w'ill, then, only then, 

The man a shadow dark shall lie. 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

Whac time I will, then, only then, 

Keddened and stark, a man lies dead. 

What time I will, then suddenly 
A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

Literal rendering. — She-dhu, there ; pi, I have been ; dhoM di, when ; 
he, end of the sentence and vowel prolongation ; ni-ka, man ; win, a or 
one ; gon-ke, a fearful or horrible sight ; a-dhe, I cause, used only in 
reference to inanimate things and intended here to convey the idea that 
man has no power to act independently of the gods ; sha-be, dark like a 
shadow ; zhi-de, red. 


The word ‘'sha-be/' dark like a shadow, is used in the 
preceding song, Xo. 2 of the series, to describe the lock ot hair, 
symbolic of life, which is cut from the child and offered to the 
thunder god. In the responsive song of the god, Xo. 3, the 
same word " sha-he ” is applied to the man whose life has been 
taken by the god ; and we find that the musical phrase 
accompjanying the words, “ Sha-he ti-dhe non-zhi-a ha/' (Dark 
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like a shadow the hair sweeps before you), in Song Xo. 2, is 
repeated, in Xo. o, to the words, '' Xi-ka win sha-be ke a-dhe 
lie,^' (The man a shadow dark shall lie). A connection seems 
evident ; the life is given to the god, and the god does with it as 
he will. There are other songs and ceremonies in the tribe, 
which iterate this belief ; men die only when the gods decree. 

The music of this song is in the five-tone scale of E flat 
minor, and the motive which carries the assertion of the god, 
rises and dwells upon the tonic, which is rare in Indian music, 
the general trend of the songs being from high to lower tones. 

There is e\ddeiitly a portion of the ritual missing before 
Xo. 4 of our series is reached. This song accompanied the 
special ceremony of putting the new moccasins upon the feet 
of the child. 
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She-dliu te diio» i - S win-dha-ke, He-de Tnw-dlia'ke iio»-zhi», ga ! 




Ile-de wirt-dlia-ke, no»-zhi«, ga ! I;j . . . . 


Translation : — 

In this place has tlie truth been declared unto you, 
In this place has the truth been declared unto you ; 
And because of the truth here spoken to you, 

Now arise ! for a promise to you hath been given. 
In this place has the truth been declared unto you, 
Xow therefore, arise ! go foidh in its strength. 
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Literal rendering. — She-dhu, a place near^ also a time ; te, refers to an 
action or occurrence, in this instance, to the ceremony ; dhoa, a round 
place, refers both to the lodge and to the Hu'-dhu-ga ; i-6, words, declara- 
tion ; wi?i-dha-ke, win-ke, truth, dha, to you ; he-de, in consequence of, 
therefore, because (an old term) ; no?i-zhi«, arise, stand ; ga, the sign of 
command ; i?? ! the rolling of thunder. 

Concerning the truth said to have been declared, a j)art at 
least has been preserved to ns in Song ^o. 3 ; it is that the life 
of a man, who must become a part of the cordon of safety to 
his people, and ever be ready to meet the enemy at home or 
abroad, is in the keeping of the gods, and only when they decree 
can he fall. Armed with this assurance he goes forth strong ta 
meet danger, and if need be, death. The music of the first four 
lines of this song is in E major, but with the last two the key 
changes to the relative minor, and seems to bring the general 
teaching home to the cliild, who is bidden to go forth in its 
strength,” this mandate being emphasized by the rolling of 
thunder. 

At this stage of the ceremony, the first part, that in which 
boys alone had a share, came to a close. Tlie name of the 
second part, open to all children, girls as well as hoys, was 

Dhi-ku-wi7i-7ie,” and means turning the child ; dhi, action 
by the hand ; ku-\via-/m, to turn. The priest takes the 
child to the east of the fire, then lifting it by the shoulders 
carries it to the south, where its feet are allow'ed to rest upon a 
stone or a bufialo skull, placed there for the purpose. There 
the priest turns the child completely around, then carries it in 
the same manner to the west, the north and the east, turning it 
upon the stone at each point, while Song No. 5 is simg. 


SoxG No. 5. 




io~» Icr* 

Ta - de du ba ba te. I» ! I» ! 

Translation : — 

Turned hj the winds, goes the one I send yonder ; 

Yonder he goes, who is whirled by the wind ; 

Goes, where the four hills of life, and the four winds are standing ; 

There, in the midst of the winds, do I send him, 

Into the midst of the winds, standing there. 

(The Thunder Rolls.) 

Literal rendering. — She, from she-dhi/i, going yonder, implies a person 
speaking ; ga-ku-wi/i-Ae, ga, to strike by the wdnd, ku-win-Ae, to turn ; 
dha, oratorical end of the sentence ; ba-Au, ridge or hill ; du-ba, four ; 
ha, group ; te, descriptive suffii indicating standing ; ba-zho?i, in the 
midst ; dhe, goes (in the third person) ; a-ki-dhe, I cause him ; dha, end 
of the sentence ; ta-de, winds ; du-ba, four ; ha, groups ; te, standing ; 
in ! rolling of the thunder. 

The elements invoked by the thunder priest, in Song Xo. 1, 
here seem to have had a part to perform. The stone, the 
bunches of grass which have been laid by the fire, and the 
buffalo skull, typified the venerable and the fruitful earth. 
The four groups of hills were representative of the four stages 
of man's life on the earth ; childhood, w^hich was conceived to 
begin when the child was able to walk steadily, and be inde- 
pendent of its mother ; youth ; manhood ; and old age. The 
winds standing in four groups, into the midst of which the child 
was sent, symbolised the" circumambient air, by which man is filled 
with health and strength, and enabled to face in every- direc- 
tion” as he traverses the earth, and to meet the various 
vicissitudes he must encounter as he passes over the four groups 
of hills, and completes the circuit of a long life. 
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It was believed that this ceremony exercised a marked 
influence upon the child, enabling it to grow in strength and in 
the power of self-control. 

The music is in the five- tone scale of F sharp major, while 
the thunder roll returns to the relative minor. 

If up to the time of this ceremony the child had borne a 
cradle name, that name was now discarded and its ni4n-e 
name, assumed. This ni'-hi-e name — if it had not already been 
given with certain ceremonies peculiar to the gens — was now 
selected by the parents, and the mother repeated it to the child, 
bidding it, on entering the sacred lodge, to tell the name to the 
priest. After the turning of the child, its ni'-hi-e name was 
announced, the priest cr}dag aloud : “ Ye hills 1 ye grass ! ye 
trees 1 ye creeping things both great and small 1 I bid you 
hear ! This child has thrown away its cradle name. Hi — e ! ” 
(A call to take notice.) 

The ceremony closed as it began, with an invocation. The 
priest picking up the bunches of grass and holding them aloft, 
sang Song Xo. 6 ; then he dashed them to the ground, where 
they burst into flames, and the child was dismissed as the 
burning grass illuminated the sacred lodge. 


Song No. 6. 
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Pe - de zhi - de na • ka 


hdmn bs, 


na Adhiw ba 


Coo-dhe go» di i»‘gi be .... 


Translatian 


Come hither, haste to help me, 

Ye flames ! ye flames ! oh come ; 

O hot, red fire, hasten, 

Oh haste, ye flames, to come, 

Come speedily to help me ; 

Ye flames 1 ye flames ! oh come ; 

O hot, red fire, hasten, 

Oh haste, ye flames, to come, 

Come hither, haste, and help me ! 

LUeral rmdering.-Coo-Ahe, from dhe-coo-dhe, hasten ; gon, suddenly 
di, from e-di, here or hither ; iw-gi, to ask assistance ; be, ba plural sign 

na-AdhiM, flame ; ba, plural sign ; ha, end of the sentence : pe-de fire 
zhi-de, red ; na -ka-de, hot. ’ 

The music is in the key of F major, and the long notes are 
upon the word “ be, the sign of the plural, indicatino’ that 
many are called to hasten. 

Upon the return home of the child, the father cut its 
hair in a certain prescribed fashion which was symbolic of 
the totem of his gens, as, for instance, the hoy belonging to 
the Turtle band had the head shaved, with the exception of a 
lock on the forehead, one at the nape of the neck, and two on 
each side. The bald crown represented the shell of the turtle, 
the front lock, the head, that at the back, the tail, and the two 
on each side, the four feet of the animal. Each year, on tlie 
anniversary of the ceremony of cutting the hair, until the time 
of the second dentition, the child’s hair was trimmed in this 
symbolic fashion, in order to fix in his mind the totem that 
marked his particular kinship. The scalp-lock, the sign of his 
consecration to thunder, was kept carefully braided, no matter 
how froiizy and tangled the rest of his hair might be allowed 
to grow. 

From the fragments preserved to us of this ritual, we are 
able to see the scope of the rite. Two distinct ceremonies seem 
to have been incorporated in it ; in one the boy was consecrated 
to the thunder god, who thenceforth became the arbiter of life 
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and death to the man. In the other, all the children were 
placed “ in the midst of ” those elements believed to bring to 
the race, health, strength; and the capacity for a long, fruitful 
and successful life. 

There are reasons growing out of the study of other rites and 
ceremonies pertaining to the tribe, for looking upon the turn- 
ing of the child '' as being probably the older ceremony of the 
two in the rite. It is less specialised, and is of wider appKca- 
tion to the people, while that of “ cutting the hair "" seems to 
have grown up with the development of the u-ki'-te, tribe — the 
union of the different gentes, To7i'-wo7i-gdho7i, for mutual 
defence. In a community beginning to crystallise into 
organized relations, the sphere of the warrior would naturally 
rise above that of the mere fighter ; and when the belief of the 
people concerning all nature is taken into consideration, it is 
not surprising that the movement toward social organization, 
should tend to place the warriors — the men of power — in close 
relation to those natural manifestations of power, seen in the 
fury of the storm, and heard in the rolling of the thunder. In 
other studies I have called attention to ceremonies instituted 
by the leaders '' in the interest of unification, and the 
ceremony we have just considered is an additional example ; 
through it the people were to be welded together by the 
inculcation of a common dependence upon a powerful god, and 
the sign of consecration to him placed upon the head of every 
male member in the tribe. 


Peabody Museum, Haevaed Univeesity. 
Jane 1, 1897. 
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Is JIes. F. C. Sjuth a “ Last Living Aboeiginal of 
TASiiANiA ” I By H. Ling Both. 

[with plates xxvi-xxth.] 

In September, 1889, Mr. Jas. Barnard read before the Eoyal 
Society of Tasmania a short paper entitled “ Notes on the Last 
Living Aboriginal of Tasmania.” This paper was practically a 
claim asserting that an old resident at Irishtown, near Port 
Cygnet, named Mrs, Fanny Cochrane Smith, was a pure blood 
Tasmanian aborigine and hence the sole survivor of her race. 
As we had been, since the year 1876, under the impression that 
with the death of Truganina no pure blood aboriginal survived,, 
the claim was naturally much doubted by anthropologists. A 
reference to this paper Was made in Nature,” November 14th, 
1889, and the statement was, without apparent examination, 
accepted as a fact and reproduced by Prof. A. H. Keane in his^ 
Ethnology,” published seven years later (p. 294 note). I had, 
however, on receipt of a newspaper copy of Mr. Barnard's paper 
pointed out in “Nature,” December 5th, 1889, reasons which to 
me appeared to be sufficiently strong for at any rate withholding 
my judgment on the question until further proof should have 
been forthcoming. The chief objections to our accepting Mrs. 
Smith as the survivor of the race were to my mind an absence 
of any description of her physical characteristics which could 
enable us to judge, and a general absence of proof of identity— 
for much seemed to depend upon the proof that she was a 
certain girl known at Flinders Island Aboriginal Establishment 
about the year 1848 et seq. I was not aware when I wrote 
that at the meeting (“Pap. and Proc. Boy. Soc. Tasm. for 1889,” 
p. 64) at which Mr. Barnard's paper was read, one Fellow 
asked Mr. Barnard “ not to press the matter too strongly on the 
Society. While Parliament was free to act at its discretion in 
entertaining a claim, the Eoyal Society would not be justified 
in showing any amiable weakness in the same direction. If,, 
however, he threw out a challenge to ethnologists, he ran the 
risk of depriving Fanny Smith of what she now enjoyed,” for 
Parliament, accepting her claim, had granted her an annuity. 
It was therefore evident that locally Mrs. Smith's claim met 
with no scientific support. 

Since that date I despatched to Port Cygnet a brother of 
Mr. J. W. Beattie, the well-known Hobart photographer and 
present possessor of Woolley’s negatives of Tasmanian aborigi- 
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nals. He was successful in getting me three photographs of 
ilrs. Smith — full face, three-<|uarters, and profile. He also 
obtained a lock of her hair, but from what portion of her head 
he does not state. Mr. J. W. Beattie has sent me several 
particulars of her from two correspondents of his, the one the 
Kev. A. T. Holden, formerly Wesleyan ^lethodist minister at 
Port Cygnet, the other a Mr. Geeves, an old resident at Hobart. 
Mr. Holden says she is about 5 feet 6 inches in height, while 
Mr. Geeves says she is about o feet 2 inches or 5 feet 3 inches ; 
the latter says her colour is dark brown or olive, and the former 
speaks of her “ curly ” hair. She appears to be a very religious, 
hard-working woman with a numerous family, viz., six boys and 
five girls, and about thirty grand-children (Geeves). She can 
read and write well, appears to be a very fluent and popular 
speaker, and “ apt in illustrations drawn from her aboriginal 
life and associations” (Holden). Both correspondents are of 
opinion that she is an aboriginal, and she certainly thinks so 
herself (Holden). 

To come to definite detail, however, in the absence of any 
other living representatives now we must confine ourselves to a 
comparison of photographs of Mrs. Smith with those of Truga- 
nina, who died in 1876, and who was a pure blood aboriginal 
without any doubt. 

Tlie five characteristics of Tmganina's face in common with 
those of her fellows (Dr. Garson in H. Ling Eoth's “ Aborigines 
of Tasmania,” p. 195) are (1) the wild appearance due to the 
great development of the facial portion of the frontal bone and 
the deep notch below the glabella at the root of the nasal bones ; 
(2) the shortness of the face ; (3) the smallness of the lower 
jaw ; (4) the very dark skin ; (5) the woolly nature of the hair. 

Comparing these facial characters with those of Mrs. Smith 
we find (1) less development of the frontal bone less deep 
notch below the glabella; (2) a longer face; (3) a normal 
low'er jaw; (4) a lighter skin; (5) the hair woolly on the 
forehead and wavy on the temples — altogether a Europeanised 
type of countenance. 

If we now turn to Fig. 3, where I have arranged a set of 
profiles, traced and reduced from Mr. Woolley^s photographs, 
and compare them with that of Mrs. Smith (Fig. 4), we find : — 
All have a receding upper forehead, while Mrs. Smith's rises 
higher than any. Excepting W. Lannay ( as to whose parentage 
there is some doubt — it having been said that the notorious 
Sydney aboriginal Mosquito was his father) all have very pro- 
jecting brows ; Mrs. Smith's are not so beetling as any of them. 
All have the deep notch at the root of the nose ; in Mrs. Smith's 
profile this is not so marked. The eyes in aU, including Mrs. 
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Smith's, are deeply set. The noses in all may be termed 
stumpy and broad, while Mrs. Smith’s is decidedly longer and 
narrower, and her whole face is proportionately longer. There is 
little prognathism in any of the faces, wMle in Mrs. Smith’s face 
there is less. The lips in all, as well as in Mrs. Smith’s, vary 
very much. The chins are weak, while Mrs. Smith’s is 
decidedly stronger. The result we arrive at is then the same 
as in our first comparison. 

Eegarding the e\ddence as to hair, Prof. S. J. Hickson, F.P.S., 
who has kindly examined Mrs. Smith’s lock, reports to me. '' If I 




Fig. 4. 


1. William Lannay, with beard. 6. Mrs. F. C. Smith. 

2. Wapperty. 3. Bessy Clerk. 

4. Patty. 5. Truganina. 


had no further evidence of the owner’s race than her hair, I should 
say she might be either Tasmanian or Andamanese.” In reply 
to furtlier inquiries, he writes me : I should be (piite prepared 
to find in any half-caste, hair of the exact form and colour of 
one parent. I have seen thousands of half-castes between 
Malays and Europeans, and I have often observed that the abori- 
ginal parent’s influence predominates in a marked degree in the 
matter of hair. Nearly all these half-castes have the coarse 
black hair of the Malay. The point of deviation between the 
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specimen of Mrs. Smith’s hair and the hair of other Tasmanians 
I have examined, is that the average curl is rather bigger, viz., 
10 mm. instead of 5 or 6 mm. ; but I do not lav much stress 
on this, as the hair may have been brushed.” As mentioned 
above, I do not know whether the specimen was taken from 
the top of the head or from the sides — from the examination it ‘ 
would appear not to have been from the sides, as in the photo- 
graphs it is shown as wa^y. 

To digress a little, it is very curious that there should still be 
doubt as to the woolliness of the hair of Tasmanian aboriginals. 
Professor Eatzel in his “Yolker Kunde” (2nd ed. German, I, 
pp. 350 and 351), besides other mistakes about the Tasmanians, 
gives a portrait of AYm. Lannay with woolly hair, and one of 
Truganina with curly hair. Dr. Topinard does not go so far, 
but he sees a difference, probably due to the engraver’s art, 
unless he is referring to the natives’ hair in its natui-al and 
artificial states, for he says, Dans le livre de M. Bonwick sur 
les Tasmaniens etaient representees deux sortes de figures, les 
unes avec des cheveux en petites boules eparses, les autres en 
boucles tres longues” (“Bull. Soc. d’Antliop.,” Paris, 1878, 
3rd Ser., I, p. 63). 

As regards the colour of the skin as above mentioned by 
Geeves, his description tallies with that of Backhouse and 
Milligan, but is contradictory to that of most other observers ; 
hence as well as on account of the generally loose way in 
which skin colour is described it had better be left out of 
consideration here. 

Prom the above comparisons we may, I think, now venture 
to conclude that, while Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith’s facial 
characteristics partake largely of those of the Tasmanians, still 
there is a considerable modification in almost every feature 
which tends to show that she is of mixed blood. Hence we 
cannot consider her a true Tasmanian aboriginal, and must 
conclude that with the death of Truganina we have lost for 
ever a living representative of the Tasmanian race. 
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Beaders of the Journal are invited to communicate any new facts of 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
-extracts from letters, will he published at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marked ^'‘Miscellanea^' and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 


^^Navalio Legends.” Collected and translated bj Washington 
Matthews, M.D., LL.D. With introduction, notes, illus- 
trations, texts, interlinear translations, and melodies, (Boston 
and New York. Published for the American Folklore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin <3b Co. 1897.) 

The American Folklore Society has rendered good service 
to anthropological studies by the publication of this interest- 
ing and important contribution to the study of aboriginal 
traditions. The Navaho (formerly written in Spanish fashion 
Navajo} tribe is a branch of the Athabascan stock, though not 
unmixed, occupying a tract of arid upland, chiefly in the territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The people rudely cultivate the 
soil, and tend large herds of sheep and goats, obtaining from the 
latter their principal food-supply and wealth. During recent 
years they have formed a subject of study by American ethno- 
logists, and valuable collections illustrating their arts and customs 
are to be found in the National Museum at Washington. Dr. 
Matthews has been initiated into their ceremonies. To him we 
owe numerous papers which throw considerable light on their 
culture, such as that on ‘‘Navajo Weavers,” in the third, and 
The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,” in the fifth 
“ Report of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 

The legends published in the present volume are three in 
number : a lengthy origin legend and two rite -myths. “ By a 
rite -myth is meant a myth which accounts for the work of a 
ceremony, for its origin, for its introduction among the Navahoes, 
or for all these things combined. The Navahoes celebrate long 
and costly ceremonies, many of which are of nine days’ duration. 
Each ceremony has connected with it one or more myths or 
legends which may not be altogether mythical.” Rite-myths 
consist of two parts : the exoteric and the esoteric. The latter are 
known in their complete form only to the priests of the rite, and 
comprise “ minute and often tedious particulars concerning the 
rite, its work, symbolism, and sacrifices.” As here given, these 
particulars are omitted, the exoteric, or narrative, parts being 
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alone set forth, though the rest is occasionally referred to in the 
notes. The origin legend is one of great interest, especially what 
relates to the adventures of the coyote, which include many 
incidents common to the Old and New Worlds. 

A point in the organization of the Navahoes to which attention 
should be directed is the small trace of totemism to be found 
among them. The names of the gentes are almost entirely local ; 
nor is any evidence of clan totems known to exist at the present 
time. Having regard to the theory of Miss Alice Fletcher and 
Dr. Boas put forward at the Toronto meeting of the British 
Association and to recent controversies as to the place of totemism 
in religious evolution, it is desirable that all the Navaho traditions 
be searched for indications of its existence and influence. 

The volumes published by the American Folklore Society are of 
high ethnological value. The Society is by no means so well 
known in this country as it should be ; and there are only two 
subscribers on this side of the Atlantic to the Memoirs, of which 
the volume before us is the fifth. This is not very encouraging 
as an index of scientific interest in the subjects dealt with. A 
work like the present is a substantial addition to our knowle(%e, 
and its value will be recognized by' every student of civilization. 
The plates, map, and figures in the text are all excellent, and form 
real illustrations, real aids to understanding the letterpress. 

“ The American Anthropologist,” in Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 
of vol. X, contains amongst other articles : — “ The Significance of 
John Eliot’s Natick,” by William Wallace Tooker; ‘‘ The Verifica- 
tion of a Tradition,” by Frederick W. Hodge ; “ Bandelier’s Re- 
searches in Peru and Bolivia,” by Frederick W. Hodge ; ‘‘ Anthro- 
pology at Detroit and Toronto,” by W. J. ^McGee ; “ Archaeo- 
logical Map of the State of Ohio ” ; ‘‘‘The Aborigines of Formosa 
and the Diu-Fiu Islands,” by Albrecht Wirth ; “ Northern 

Elements in the Mythology of the Navaho,” by Franz Boas ; 
“ On certain Stone Images,” by Cyrus Thomas ; “ Greograpbical 
Distribution of the Musical Bow,” by Otis T. Mason; “Tre- 
phining in Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz and Ales Hydlicka 
(illustrated) ; “ AngJysis of the Deities of Mayan Inscriptions,” 
by Lewis W. Gunckel (illustrated) ; “ A Copper Mask from 
Chimbote, Peru,” by George A. Dorsey (illustrated). 

“ Revue Mensuelle de TEcole d’Anthropologie de Paris/^ 

in Nos. I and II for 1898, contains amongst other articles : — “ Ne- 
cessite de T Assistance des Degeneres Inferieurs,” by H. Thulie ; 
“ Grottes Omees de Gravures et de Peintures,” by G. de Mor- 
tillet. 

“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo,” in 

Nos. 140 and 141 of vol. xiii, contains : — “ Anthropological Study 
about Eta,” by R. Torii ; “ Criticism on the Anthropological 
Views in Several Text Books, recently published in Japan,” by 
D. Sat5 ; “ On the Ancient Pottery from Corea,” by K. Nonaka. 
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Nativ^es of Eotuma, By J. Stanley Gardiner, B,A., 
Gomi-Ee and Cains College, Cambridge. (Communicated 
by Professor Alexander Macalister, M.A,, F.E.S.) 

( Uo ntimiul fro m p, 43 5 . X 
XII.* Canoes and Drum. 

[with plate xxtiiuJ 

Of canoes two kinds are now made : a big one, used for fish- 
driving, the tafaga, and a small single one, used inside the reef 
in the boat channel, the tavane. 

The tafaga (Fig. 6, 1) vary from 25-35 feet in length, take 
from eight to twelve paddlers, and carry upwards of twenty 
people. A suitable tree is selected, cut down, and roughly 
shaped. It is then properly allowed to lie for a few months, 
after which it is dragged down to the Jwjiua noho (^dllage) 
which is going to build it. It is then hollowed out to the 
desired shape, the ends being left solid and the walls up to 
2 inches thick. In the centre the sides would not be strong 
enough to bear the strain, and so are removed, fresh planks 
being fitted into their place. These are fixed by sinnet, holes 
for the lashings being bored through the planks ; wedges are 
YOL. XXVU. 2 H 
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then driven in between from the inside to make the whole 
watertight. The sinnet makes the holes watertight, but pieces 
of sponge from the reef are driven in to ensure it. There is a 
distinct bow and stern, the former sharp and pointed up, the 
latter blunter and curved downwards. The first 3 feet of the 
deck at each end is covered. The breadth along the whole 
centre is about the same: 1^-2 feet. The side towards the 
outrigger, or sama, is slightly straighter (Fig. 3) than the other. 
The outrigger is about 5 feet or rather less away; it is not 
quite half as long as the whole canoe. It lies usually on the 
right, or starboard, side, and consists of a post of light wood 
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Fig. 1. — Side view of the fafaga, showing planks let in at the side, also bow 
and stern. 

„ 2. — Section of the tafaga tlirough one of the supporting beams of the sama, 

or outrigger. 

„ 3. — Side yiew of the sama to show method of fixing. 

„ 4. — Top view of the tavane. The thin lines at the sides show the bulge of 

the canoe. 

„ 5. — Longitudinal section through the oie, or drum. 

„ 6. — Transverse section of the oie. 

(The scale should be multiplied by A.) 


shghtly pointed at one end. This is supported by two hard 
wood beams, driven into it, lashed across the canoe itself ; the 
bend at right angles, which is necessary, is cut out, but can be, 
and was, frequently induced in the growth of the timber. 
Another beam runs just above the bend between these ; to it 
rods of hard wood are lashed, previously driven into the post 
underneath (Fig. 2). A platform is generally made to take the 
paddles and carry the nets between the canoe and the outrigger ; 
the paddle blade is of an oval form, 2 feet long by about 6 inches 
broad. The bailer is of the regular type, of one piece of wood 
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with handle in the centre, and shaped to fit the canoe. The 
launch of one of these used to be the occasion of a feast. Kava 
was placed for the gods, after one of whom it was named and 
then supposed to be under his special protection. 

The tavane is only about 12 feet long and 8-10 inches deep ; 
at the top it is usually about 6 inches broad, but bellied out 
considerably underneath. The outrigger is about 8 feet long 
and supported merely by two crooked sticks, lashed across the 
top of the canoe. 

The oie, or drum, is always stationary, and usually of very 
large size ; it has generally a special roof. Its general shape 
(Figs. 5, 6) is the ordinary, but it is much more J^ellied and cut 
out deeper at the ends than is customary in Fiji. 

The double canoe is not known now, and only one is 
specifically remembered ; it was termed alioie. In legends it is 
always referred to as the ahoie or the te hoAi nia ; the former 
term I do not believe to be derived from English. Canoe- 
sailing is a forgotten art, but the language possesses all the 
necessary terms for it. The sail is said to have been made of 
the fine mats. There is in the island one steer oar, belonging to 
a canoe of about 60 feet in length, judging from the relative 
length of the steer oar to the canoe in Fiji. 

XIII. Stone and Shell Axes. 

Stone axes (Plate XXYIII, Figs. 1-3) were made of a very 
fine-grained basaltic rock common in the island, or of dense lava 
rubbed down to the proper size and form ; they were termed ia 
hofiL They were mounted on an elbow stick, as is general in 
the South Pacific. In shape they are roughly rectangular, 
flattened above, below, and at the sides, with one end bevelled 
away. Proportionately to their size, they are remarkably thick, 
and" the angle of their cutting edge is very blunt. Between 
Figs. 1 and 3 there is an almost perfect series of four axes in 
my collection, but two of them have their sides near the butt 
considerably rounded. There is one axe smaller than Fig. 2, 
but it appears to have been considerably knocked about and 
chipped. The cutting edge in Fig. 3 is much more acute than 
is general, while another is also slightly more acute, but has the 
lower surface flattened, while above it is somewhat rounded. A 
rough axe of lava has its sides rounded, and is proportionately 
considerably thinner than any of the above. The axe repre- 
sented in Fig. 10 was dug up in the grave of the mua (p. 464); 
it is termed the xoi ronu. It is a singularly well finished and 
polished specimen. It was used by no one except the w ua, but 
I could set no information as to how it was mounted. There is 
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no sign of its ever having been mounted on the top of a stick 
or in a forked one, but if fixed in any other way there would be 
no object in ha\ing both ends sharpened. 

The smaller axes are nearly all made from shells, the 
principal ones used being the clam {Tridcicna sp. ?) and a large 
spider shell {Pterosceras l)iry(yned). They are as far as possible 
s(][uared, but taper away from the bevelled end considerably. 
Between Figs. 4 and 5 are four intermediate forms ; one is 
2\ inches long, cutting end 1 inch broad, but the other only 
\ inch. Fig. 6 is the smallest ; it has been ground out of a 
very small Tridacna, and still shows the lines on the shell very 
weU. A piece of shell, roughly squared and ground down 
somewhat at one end, is apparently a half -finished axe. There 
is also a stone axe smaller than any of these, 1|- inches long by 
I broad and ^ thick ; it has the same general shape as the 
above, but possibly its use was different. 

I have five shell and one stone implement, used for scraping 
the pandanus leaves for mats (p. 419). The shell ones are all 
of Tiddacna, and are squared as far as possible, but taper 
slightly. There are two inteiTuediate between Figs. 7 and 8, 
wlnle the fifth tapers very slightly, and very closely resembles 
the stone form (Fig. 9). 

XIY. The Sou akd his Officers. 

The head chief of the island, ot faJcj^ure, was also one of the 
officers of a spiritual chief, who was termed the sou, but who 
really had little to do with the government of the island, and 
who lived wherever he was placed by the faJcpui^e and the other 
chiefs. The position seems to have been directly comparable to 
that of the hoiv of Tonga,^ but, while the latter had considerable 
temporal power, the so^t had none. There are indications, 
however, that the two functions, spiritual and temporal, were 
not always separate, in some of the privileges of the so^i, and in 
his officers and their duty towards him. In the legend of 


E.cplanation of Pldte XXVIII, 

Fig. 1. — Largest stone axe, seen sligRtlj from the side. 

„ lA. — Transverse .section of same, by § . 

,, 2- — Intermediate shaped stone axe to Fig. 3, by 

,, 3. — Narrowest stone axe with most acute cutting edge, by 

„ 4 and 5. — Side views of two shell axes, by f . 

,, 6. — ^Top view of thinnest shell axe, by 

,, 7, 8 and 9. — Implements for scraping clean the leaves for mats. Figs, 7 
and 8 are of shell, and Fig. 9 of stone, by 
„ 10. — Side view of the voironu, a stone axe peculiar to the mita, 

^ See Mariner, loc, cit. 
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Eahou (Sec. XXV, a\ lie is described as making a great chief in 
Eotiuna, who is called Souifttiga^ while in the legend about the 
coming of the hava (Sec. XXV, the office is held bja woman, 
the conc|ueror in a recent war. The woman's name, Souhcnii 
(the woman son), is at the present day a very big name and 
restricted to certain Jioag ; indeed, it is the only woman's name, 
about which I found any restriction as to use. In a list 
(App. I) of the last sixty sou, all are men, but in many legends 
the names are those given to women at the present day. 
Inquiry merely brought out that that was before the Tokalau, 
or Gilbert islanders, came to Eotuma, but no further explana- 
tion was ever forthcoming. Possibly the connection was in 
Fonmon, a Xoatau sou, who is supposed to have got the best- 
looking girls from each district, and ordained that from his 
offspring with these the sou was to be chosen ; the name is the 
same as that of the man who brought the Tokalau people on 
shore (p. 403). Before this all the sou are stated to have come 
from Xoatau. 

The appointment to the office was for a term of six months, 
each district taking it in turn to appoint. The old sou however 
could continue as long as he liked, or as long as he could 
manage to get together the great masses of food that he was 
required to pro^dde. The Eotumau year likewise consisted of 
six months: Koatauta, Haueata, Fosuocjliouichi, Kase^ta, 
Afopugida, and Oipapta. The list is approximately the same 
as given by the Wilkes Expedition (p. 402), but there is the 
month Taftafi, which corresponds to Noatauta. Probably the 
former name was the correct one, and the latter a modern one 
from the great feast held in that mouth in Xoatau. Ka septa and 
Afopugida too in my list have changed places. Oipapta is 
stated to correspond to January and July, but my information 
reversed this order and made it correspond to June and 
December. The division into months was stated to me not to 
have been into moons, but to have been arbitrary, each 
consisting of a certain number of days, but not the same 
number in each month, while the sum total was the same as 
with us. Unless record was very carefully kept of days, I fail 
to see the method. Crops do not come regularly in such low 
latitudes, but vary much in accordance with the time of 
planting. The coming of certain fish on to the reef however is 
very regular and well known, as is the breeding of the different 
species of birds ; there is also the fructification of the breadfruit 
ill October. All the same, I doubt whether a month was not 
rather a moon, and the Eotuman year six moons ; an English 
year would then be two Eotuman years and one month. 

The sou had as attendants a nmnber of officers whose duty it 
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was to protect him, at the risk of their own lives, even if he 
was fighting with their own districts ; they were drawn out of 
all the districts and suj)posed to be representative men of each. 
If the sou was killed in war, they were all killed too, if they 
did not die fighting. Their bodies, ho'wever, were not mutilated, 
and w^ere alw^ays given back to their own districts to biny. 
Their names or titles were in order of precedence mua (chief 
priest), haonata, titopu, fahjpure (head chief), fanlioga (wife to 
sou), falioa, fagata, tmiliida (messenger), and mafulda (the 
presiding officer over all feasts). 

The dress of the sou consisted of a fine mat, over W'hich the 
raalliida was worn. This dress was made of the leaves of the 
saaga {Pandaniis sp. ?), split up, and plaited together like sinnet 
at the top, and hanging down loose. They were stained for the 
most part red, but some might be left white. Black was some- 
times introduced by means of the bark of the si, a species of 
banana, which on drying turns a dull black. Another dress, 
pertaining to some of the officers, was the ololi] it appears to 
have been really a sort of apron, made of a fine mat, and hung 
down in front. It was almost completely covered with the red 
feathers of the aniraea {Myzcrtnela cliermesina, Gray) : its use 
was restricted to particular feasts. Eoimd the neck might be a 
necklace of beads of w'hale's teeth, the tifui lei, and on each 
wrist was the 7mdcli, described to me as a round piece of turtle 
bone. I dug up one when I opened the graves of the mua ; 
it is certainly not bone, but resembles somewhat the horny and 
prismatic layers of the outer part of a pearl shell. It is about 
2 inches in diameter, and has a large hole in the centre 
(Plate XXY, Fig. 7). On the breast was the pearl shell, tiafhapa, 
but the really distinctive part was the raalhida, which it was 
taboo for any one else to wear. The muldi _was only worn by 
the mua as well as the sou, but the other ornaments were more 
generally used. 

The duty of the sou- was simply to see after the proper 
performance of the various feasts, all of which had -some 
religious rites. He was however in no way under the priests 
of the different aiua (p. 468), nor does he seem to have had any 
connection with them. It w'as his business to preside over the 
feasts, and, whatever might be desired, he had to pray for at the 
same time as he poured out the kava to the god. He w^as„ 
when sou, under the protection of this god, and could not be 
harmed by spirits and ghosts. He lived where he was put, but 
at the new moon it was his owui district which had to bring 
food. First-fruits from all the districts had to be presented to 
him, and it was the business of the fakpitre to look after this 
and see that they were properly paid. If he desired a new 
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faiihoga, he simply had to give thQfahpure the name of the girl 
he had chosen, and she remained with him till he gave up his 
office or sent her away. 

Of the other officers, the hagnata, titopu, fahoa, and fagata 
formed with some of their people a special guard for the scni, 
always accompanying him; they usually belonged to four 
several districts. They were armed with spears, which in 
times of peace — i^e,, if the soit was not engaged in a war — always 
had their ends covered with a strip of banana leaf, tied on. 
Two of these spears, or jou, obtained from Eotuma, are very 
remarkable : they were e\ddently spliced on to a handle, which 
was said to be of soft wood. The splice is 6-7 inches long, 
not cut in one, but really in two parts, in such a way that 
it could not possibly by any chance slip. Above this the 
spears have a length of 3^ feet carved, and on the end of one 
are fixed the spines of the stinging ray with sinnet; there 
are three perfect spines, and there is also the butt, end of a 
fourth, the rest of which has broken off. These spines have 
along their edges recurved teeth, so that, when thrust into 
any one, they can only be extracted with difficulty and make a 
very jagged wound. If left in the wound, after being broken off, 
they gradually work their way through the body and come out 
elsewhere. Any one meeting the soil had to pay the proper 
marks of respect : to sit down at the side of the path, lower the 
hair, and cover the face. Failing to do so, they w^ould have the 
spears thrust into them, the stinging rays broken off, and also 
the soft wood handle ; the spear would then be grasped in the 
hand, and the offender thrust at with the spliced end. 

The sent commences office in Noatanta, and at once the district 
in which he is placed holds a big fish-drive, and on the following 
day a feast; this feast and fish-drive is termed the kaho-sose 
(the washing in the salt water), and was supposed to purify the 
sou for the biggest feast in the year, which almost at once 
follow^ed, the tofi. The tonliida was sent round the island to tell 
the people, and at the same time seized ail food, pigs, cloth, 
mats, etc., he saw on the road ; he was usually accompanied by 
all the boys to assist him in seizing and carrying the things to 
the sou. On the day, the sou v as stuffed out to as large a size 
as possible wfith mats and sticks,’ and dressed for the first time 
in the malhida and mvleli: he sits on the right under an 
awning alone, with his officei*s in another opposite to him, and 
the people on one side. The Mcifuidu calls out the name of the 
sou, addressing him on this occasion as Faupa, on which the 
tonliida causes the food which the sou has had prepared to be 
brought forward and piled up in the middle ; it was'supposed 
to be larger than any pile which should be prepared and 
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brought during that day. IS’ext the near relatives of the sou are 
called, and they have to make a heap nearly as big. In suc- 
cession come the mua and his people, and the different districts 
likewise ; a few small heaps, too, used to be made for the dead 
sou, and were the perc^uisites of the priests. The sou and the 
rana exchange heaps, and the different districts likewise ; there 
are no heaps for the other officers of the sou. The hava is 
prepared, and after being called and poured out to the different 
dead suu, is called to the living sou and his officers in the given 
order. The chewing, which is performed as usual by the women, 
is presided over by the fanlioga. After the feast the fdnhoga, 
too, dmdes out the residue to the several officers and districts, 
which take it home with them. Separate presents of food and 
mats used to be brought to the sou at the same feast by all the 
districts. 

Another feast nearly as big, the sisioJd,a, almost immediately 
used to follow in Xoatau on the top of the hull of Seselo, where 
the sou are buiied. The Jcava is poured on to the graves of the 
several sou, and the Imng sou, after receiving it, has to eat of 
all the different grasses on the hilL Two small feasts follow at 
Eanulda and Yainiossi, where two sou, kiHed in war, were 
buried, the latter by the Xiuafoou people. All the sou were 
buried, C[uite independently of their district, on this hill, but 
the flat top was divided roughly into separate graveyards for 
the several districts. The one belonging to Itomotu is cha- 
racterised by its large flat basaltic stones ; there is only one for 
Pepji and Juju, and that of Xoatau is very large. Many of the 
stones are immense : one belonging to a Noatau sou is of beach 
sand rock, about 10 feet long by 5 broad and 5-6 inches thick, 
and another is represented by a small cannon obtained probably 
from some whaler. The bodies are recumbent and buried about 
6 feet deep. 

In Houeata, there is a big feast in Oinafa, to whicli aU go 
except the fanhoga ; in Oigmpta there are three big feasts in 
Juju, Malaha, and on Muasolo, At the first the sou is not 
present, but the mua takes his place, and to the third the 
fagata goes as the sou, dressed in the malhida. As soon as it is 
over he returns the malhida to the sou, and at the same time 
smears him jjlentifully with the turmeric, or mena, with which 
he is covered : he then retires by the back door, and on the 
following day his people have to get ready a big pile of food 
and bring it to the sou. The mua were all buried on Muasolo, 
a small hill near Lopta, in Oinafa ; jthere were two holes for the 
purpose, in the one of which only the mua from Oinafa were 
placed. The position was a sitting one, with the tiaf hapa, or 
pearl-shell breastplate, round the neck, and between the legs 
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the voironu (Plate XXYIII, Pig. 10) was placed. The holes were 
simply covered over by a mat, but otherwise open ; over them 
was a native house. When a former rniia died, he always had 
to be buried by the living 7hiia. With him, but with no one else, 
was usually placed a piece of the bark of the breadfruit tree, 
so that he might have a crop in the next world. Pouma (Sec. 
XXY, d) is supposed to have told them udiere to bury the mica, 
and to have built the house there, Por this the people had to 
cut posts and bring sinuet. Two men, however, from Savelei 
omitted to do so. The whole is finished except one end, for 
which two posts are wanted ; so Pouma drives one of these men 
into the hole and places the other as a crosspiece over him. A 
large hole is dug underneath, and the people are told to bury aU 
the maa there, but never to fill up the hole. 

At the feast the house was always rethatched, the old thatch 
being equally divided, to ensure the possessors a frmtful season. 
AVhen tliis was completed, the Jcava was jjrepared, and a whole 
tanoa poured out to the dead mua. A great quantity of food is 
then placed in the house, as this feast difiered from all others 
in that no food could be carried away from it. The Qiiiai alone 
can enter the house, and so has to carry all the food in. The 
old people, both men and women, while he is doing so, walk in 
procession round the "house, while a prayer fur a fruitful season 
is chanted, each fruit being mentioned by name. 


Te moiea naragosoii^ mua 
E te moiea favorou, mua .... 

Te moiea se, oh, ok. ok 
Moiea iji, ma moiea fava.... 

Te moiea se, oh, oh, oh, etc., etc. 
Se le mua le ; sol, oh, oh, oh. 
Uktrua-oo. 


Be fruitful, mighty spirit, mua. 

Be fruitful to the fava tree, raua. 
Be fruitful to us, oh, oh, oh. 

A fruitful iji aud a fruitful fava. 

Be fruitful to us, oh, oh, oh, etc., etc. 


The language is antique, and now nearly forgotten ; I could 
get no translation to the last two lines. The third and fourth 
lines are repeated with the names for all other fruits substituted 
for the ifi and fava ; uMriia is supposed to mean that it is 
finished. All carry during the ceremony a stick, the foki ; it is 
held over the head with both hands and moved rhythmically 
to and fro with the singing. The naragosoit was explained to 
me as the head of Zimari, the abode of departed spirits, and 
also as the god of the winds, rain, and sun, but Marafu 
identified him as being the same as Tagaloa Stria (Sec. XY). 

During Noatavta, Houeata, and Oipapta, on account of all 
these feasts, marriage used to be forbidden, except the parties 
bad been formerly married ; the idea was that it would cause a 
great deal of work in preparing the feast. During the other 
three months, all planting and house-building had to be done. 
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The sou was left alone^ but was not allowed to relax in any part 
of his state or to go anywhere by himself. 

Peculiar, I believe, to the sou was a stool with four very 
thick legs, and carved out above so as to fit the body, when 
seated on it. Its height is about 10 inches at the sides by 
7 in the middle, and breadth about 16 inches. It is carved 
out of a solid block of Mfo, and has underneath, between two 
of the legs, a piece left wdth a hole in it, to hang it up by. 
The one, figured, is considerably more massive than two others 
which I saw, but one of these was evidently of no great age. 

XY. Eeligiox. 

I.ong before the advent of the missionaries to Eotuma, the 
religion of its people seems to have degenerated into the 
grossest superstition and a mere belief in atua^ a generic name 
for aU devils, spirits, and ghosts. It is also used for the soul, 
as we understand it. These atua were ever ready to punish 
and prey on any one ^vho did not propitiate them with plentiful 
gifts of food and hava. Each lioag had its own atua, but several 
hoag might acknowledge a big atua over all, while they each 
had their own atua. At the same time, so long as they pro- 
pitiated their own atua, no great harm could happen to them,, 
unless a greater atua laid a curse on them, causing sickness, 
etc. ; the atua, though, could only affect them personally, and 
had little or no power over their crops. This atua might be 
termed “ the god of the hoagf but there was also an inferior 
class of atua, who might be called deuil sjpirits” whose sole 
delight it was to go about causing sickness and death. To 
them only an evil influence is ascribed, and they were said to 
have been called up by Olili, who lived near Maftau, to assist 
him to conquer the Ninafoou people, and then to have got too 
powerful, so that they could not themselves be driven aw'ay 
(p. 402). Their dwelling-places were in trees, stones, and 
rocks ; certain Mfo trees in Itoteu and Itomotu were favourite 
dwelling-places for them, but some were said to enter into men, 
such as a man with a big belly, a madasiri, or with a crooked 
finger or cross-eyes. The still inferior class of ahia, but a class 
with little or no power of itself alone, would best be termed 
‘‘ the ghosts of men^ They could be to some extent called up 
at will by the relations to assist them against their enemies 
and to cure them of sicknesses of a certain class, supposed to be 
due to the influence of soul on soul. 

Over and above all these one finds a great deity, Tagaroa 
Siria,^ The term siri was apphed to anything bigger than 
anything else, but for si7da I had the meaning acting 
wickedly'* given to me by Father Chevreul. Among hia 
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attributes are the giving ot the fruits of the earth and the 
forecasting and directing of the lives of men. He was prayed 
to for food, to make the trees fruitful, for rain, or in any great 
enterprise in which all were taking a part. He could avert a 
hurricane or any other great calamity, but all his attributes 
are great ; he does not concern himself with the doings of 
the atua. At one time Lagi and Otjiti, heaven and earth, 
were joined together and touched one another. But a man of 
Lagi, Lagatea, lay dowm with a woman of Otfiti, Papatea, and 
as they were lying a child was born, wdio, rising on his knee, 
pushed the heaven and the earth apart, and only on the 
prayers of his parents, who did not want to lose sight of one 
another, desisted from rising to his full height.” This child is 
called Tagaroa or Tagaloa. 

Tagaloa had a son, Toiragmii, personified by a turtle, to 
whom, wherever he goes, all leaves come. To him in the sea 
the same attributes are ascribed as liis father has on the land, 
but I could not find that he had any acts of worship. 

Tagaloa was the god of the sou and the nma ; to him and in 
his honour were probably all their feasts and dances. He was 
never called upon by name, but lie was to them the indefinable 
something which directs and guards everything ; he was never 
addressed directly, but usually by the term sonoiitu, which 
seems to have been applied generally to all gods. The mua's 
feast and dance on the top of Muasolo w as a prayer to him for 
fruitfulness to the crops and trees ; it was sung only by the old 
people, a singular mark of great reverence. His dwelling was 
above, and he was accordingly supposed to see everything. He 
was prayed to for a plentiful harvest by the old people at mid- 
day in the full sunshine. If a boy was born, all would rush out 
of the house and, with firing of guns, call out, “ Su-hd-ho ! ” 
Tagaloa was supposed to hear, and accordingly direct the life 
of that boy, whether he was to become a warrior, a sailor, etc. 
He could thus be approached directly without the aid of priests. 

The hoag gods^' were usually incarnated in the form of some 
animal, as the tanifa (the hammer-headed shark), (sand- 
piper), olusi (lizard), mafrop (gecko), etc. Should a man by 
any chance have happened to kill one of the particular animal 
wliich was his atua, he would have had to 'make a big feast, cut 
all his hair off and bury it, just in the same way as a man 
would be buried. Other animals, other than their own parti- 
cular one, could be killed as they liked, as only their own atua 
in this class had power over them. To take the tanifa, the god 
of Maftau: for him there was a priest, termed an apioiitu, who 
officiated on all great occasions, and a priestess, called by the 
same name, whose business.it was to cure sicknesses, and. 
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indeed, to see to all minor troubles. For the apioiitu was a 
house of some sort, round which the people were forbidden to 
sing and dance. Should Maftau be in trouble or be going to 
war, a big feast would be held, and the best of ever}i;hing would 
be placed in the sea for the tanifa : a root of kava^ a pig, taro, 
yams, etc., and always a cocoanut leaf. Much, too, would be 
given to the apioiitu, but always uncooked. Presently sounds 
would be heard from the house in which the apioiitu was, and 
he would come out, smeared with paint, foaming at the mouth, 
quivering all over, and falling into the most horrible con\adsions. 
He would perhaps seize a kava tanoa and drain its contents, 
tear a pig in pieces and eat it raw, or take great mouthfuls of un- 
cooked yam, the taste of which is exceedingly fiery. Presently 
he would fall down in convulsions and speak ; he did not speak 
for himself, but the tanifa, who was in him, spoke, nor did he 
remember at all afterwards what he said. Por the time he was 
all-powerful, and, what he told the people, they had to. do ; but, 
when he recovered, he was simply one of themselves again. 
The priestess was, on the other hand, really more a doctress, 
called in by the present of a pig and a mat. She would get into 
a frenzy, and so drive the devil which was troubling the person 
away. At the same time she never failed to give them herbs 
and other remedies. These offices were held by families, and 
their mysteries, such as they were, passed on from parent to 
child. The god of Matusa was the hoie, a stinging ray, which is 
common on the reef flat. There is an old man there now, who 
comes of the family of its apioiitu, and claims that these fish 
used to come round him on the reef and follow him about. 
Curiously enough, there are several old people who profess, and 
evidently believe, that they have seen them following him. 

Tire “ devil spirits '' are productive of evil. Thus, if people 
go and ease themselves near certain hifo trees, they will be 
caught by an atua, called Fotogfuru, and either die or meet 
with some accident. In front of Yailoga, Xoatau, if you see the 
devil spirit there, a reef eel, called ia, you will be sure to die. 
Here, opposite two rocks outside the reef, no lights may be shown 
at night, and all doors towards the sea in the houses must be 
shut. Ko one, passing along, may have a lighted torch, or he 
will be sure to hear the drums sounding and die. On some 
nights, too, there is a fishy smell, when the atua have been 
cutting up some dead man to eat. Anhufhuf, the cave of many 
])ats,^ is their especial abode, but off Solkopi they have a land, 
called Falianogo, under the sea, from which cocoanuts with 
only two eyes are occasionally washed up on the beach. It is 
taboo to touch or eat these, and any one doing so w'ould swell 
^ Tide Quart. Jour. Geo. Soc.,” Ut, 1898, pp. 7-9. 
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up and die. A partieular shark here is a devil, and has the 
same power as the ia. 

When a man died, he was supposed to go to Limari, leaving 
the island at Liuokoasta. This was supposed to be a land 
under the sea off Losa, full of cocoanuts, pigs, and all that man 
could wish for, and where all the ghosts of men dwell. Any 
things buried with the body would be taken by its ghost to 
Limari. On the grave food and hava were placed for a time, 
until the ghost should depart. Some ghosts were supposed to 
go to Hour, a small islet on the reel off Oinafa ; they were, 
however, only supposed to stay there for a time, subsequently 
passing straight into the sea. 

Shoukl a man be sick, the most powerful way of curing him 
was for the parents of a child, which had recently died, to go to 
its grave and call out for its soul to come out, saying that the 
Tear a is all finished. After a time their cries will be heard, and 
they will pray the child’s ghost to go and prevent any other 
soul from interfering with the sick man’s soul, this being in 
former times thoroughly believed to be the cause of all bad 
sicknesses and death. A man could likewise call on his dead 
people, if he quarrelled with any one, to take that one away. 
So ingrained are they with this idea that Albert, one of the 
most intelligent men on the island, gave me this as the cause 
of its gi'eat decrease in population : “You see, the people were 
always quarrelling with one another about their land and food. 
They had only to wish that their father and mother would 
come and take their opponents away, and they would be sure 
soon to die. They” (the ghosts) “watched over the cliiefs 
especially. If any one took their food, they would cause their 
bellies to swell up, and they would die. It ” (the decrease) “ is 
stopped now, as the son and atua were all driven away in the 
war at Matusa ” (p. 475). 

In 1894 a big wave came and washed out a number of bones 
from a new^ graveyard at Matusa, close to the beach. A great 
meeting wns then held in the district of both Wesley ans and 
Eoman Catholics, and a deputation wns sent by it to request the 
white magistrate to let them remove the graveyard. On his 
inquiring the reason, they stated that it was because the atua of 
the sea w^ere always angry, when anytliing red was put up near 
the sea, and that some one had put up red palings, so that the 
atua had sent these v^aves to wash them away. 

I have one charm from the island (Plate XXY, Fig. 6) ; it is 
merely the end of a whale's tooth, burned in the fire, with a hole 
bored through it, and was worn round the neck. Of auguries I 
cannot find that any were ever taken, but omens w’ere carefully 
observed and regarded. They always consisted of something 
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connected with the person's atua. Breams were much believed 
in, and charms were especially worn against their e\dl conse- 
quences. 

XVI. Waefake. 

In the island of Kotuma there was always, as has before been 
indicated, a great rivalry between Xoatau and Faguta under 
their respective chiefs, Marafu and Eiemkou. With Xoatau 
usually went Oinafa and Malaha, while Faguta had It o ten and 
Itomotu. This gave a considerable superiority in numbers' to 
Faguta, but it was usually equalised by a division in Itoteu, the 
north side of which was always at variance with the south, 
both sides claiming the right to the chieftainship. Probably 
the original cause was due to the conquest of the island by the 
Xiuafoou people, who seem to have settled and intermarried 
mainly in the northern districts. There was never any 
difficulty in finding a reason, if a fight was desired, as any 
pretext could be seized on. The chief of one district might 
fail to pay the proper marks of respect to the sou, if he 
belonged to the other district, or, if tributary, might omit to 
send his tribute. If no cause came to hand readily, the chief 
of one district would steal a woman out of the other district, 
and then, without waiting for the other district to demand her 
return, would declare war himself. Xo violence was offered to 
the woman, nor indeed to any women during the war ; the 
women simply followed their several districts, and ministered 
to their wounded. 

There were no great advantages to be gained from the war 
by the winning side. The villages of the vanquished might be 
sacked, but they were seldom burnt : their plantations might 
be overrun, but there was little wilful destruction. All pigs 
were, of course, regarded as legitimate spoil. The vanquished 
would perhaps promise to pay to the conquerors so many 
baskets of provisions or so many mats and canoes, a promise 
which was always faithfully and speedily performed, even 
though they might accompany the last part of the payment 
with a fresh declaration of war. The victorious side obtained 
no territorial aggrandisement, as it was to the common interest 
of all to maintain the integrity of the land, and the victors 
might on some future occasion be themselves in the position of 
the vanquished. Xominally first-fnuts were claimed by the 
victom from the chief of the vanquished, or perhaps the victors 
might depose the conquered chiefs, and put nominees of their 
own in their places^ Small unruly chiefs of their own districts 
were often got rid of in this w’ay Such a course had, however, 
relatively little permanence, as the chiefs formed a kind of caste 
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of their own, entrance into which followed birth very jealously. 
There was no such thing as indiscriminate slaughter or de- 
bauchery of the women after a fight. A faksoro (p. 403) of a 
root oi kava and a pig from the conquered was always re- 
spected for one night. Both sides remained where they were, 
as if an armistice had been concluded between them. Unless a 
faksm'o, with food sufficient for all, was presented on the 
follomng morning, hostilities would be resumed, but usually 
peace was arranged before this. 

There was always a distinct declaration of war of some sort. 
It was not uncommon for the chief of the one side to send to 
the chief of the other a definite challenge for a particular day 
and place. If a canoe of one district passed in front of the 
chief's house in another district without lowering its sail, a 
faksoro for the insult would be demanded, and if not forth- 
coming, war would be declared at once. If war was not 
declared, it was tantamount to the submission of the insulted 
chief. 

Warfare in Kotuma was the exact opposite to what it was in 
FijL The women were never molested ; ambushes and sur- 
prises were unheard of. The two sides met usually on the 
more or less flat land by the beach, and a regular battle between 
them ensued. Previously the atuci of both sides were pro- 
pitiated by the different hoag separately. There were no 
common district rights. Tagaloa Siria was not invoked, accord- 
iug to Marafu, as such small matters did not concern him, and, 
as he was the god of both sides, it was quite unnecessary. On 
the night before the battle, great feasts and dances were held 
by both sides, and the latter were usually repeated by the two 
sides, when opposite one another in the field, before the battle 
commenced. All were clothed in a kukalitga or the taktakoi, 
and decorated with flowers ; on the head was the war hat, a 
wooden or bamboo framework covered with tappa and ornamented 
with the long tail feathers of the boatswain bird. Bound the 

I neck of each, there was sure to be a charm, while the bodies 

of all were smeared with turmeric and the soot of the liifo nut. 
There usually were two or three lines of veterans, differently 
armed, while behind these followed the young men and boys, 
with stones or any weapons they might happen to have. In 
1 late wars the chief weapon was of course the gun, with which 
the first line was armed. A second line, armed with long, 
V pointed sticks, termed mh, took the offensive when they came 

f to close quartern ; they again were speedily followed by the 

clubmen. In the old days the battle commenced usually with 
a shower of stones, and then a rush would be made by the first 
line, armed with the iiok, the second line, armed with clubs. 
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following on their heels. The chief, with his hoagy was usually 
in the centre, and here there were three lines : the nolc men and 
then a few men armed with a shark's-tooth weapon, the oikoaga^ 
and lastly the clubmen, among whom was the chief. The 
yoimg men and boys during the whole time kept up an inpessant 
fire of stones over the heads of these lines, and acted on the 
flanks. Stones held in the hands were likewise weapons used 
in close quarters ; they were termed hofso. The best of these 
were made out of one of the bivalve shells of the giant 
Tridacnciy ground down to a more or less oval shape. A 
groove, too, in them was commonly worked for the thumb, 
so that a firmer grip might be obtained. Others were of lava 
or basalt, and were used indifferently for striking or throwing. 
The oxkoaga was described to me as a weapon, about 6 feet 
long, with a long round handle, 1 inch thick, knobbed at the 
end. The other end was broadened out to about 5 inches, 
and set between slips of bamboo, tied on, were the re-curved 
teeth of a shark, probably one of the Carchariid^e. The 
top of the handle was described to me as paddle-shaped. It 
was always a very rare weapon, and much prized. I have the 
end of one 27 inches long. The central stick has evidently 
been smoothed down with ^reat care with a shark's-skin file, 
and holes have been bored completely through it for the sinnet, 
with which the teeth are tied on. Two or three holes are bored 
through the several teeth for the sinnet, which is exceptionally 
neatly made. The bamboo slips are underneath the sinnet ; 
their object is evidently to keep the teeth in their place on the 
edge of the main stick. The idea of the weapon was to seize 
an enemy with it and draw him out of his line, while one of the 
warriors of the third line clubbed him to death. Another 
shark's-tooth weapon was the knife, oi fo pilte ] I am not 
certain, though, whether it was really a Eotuman weapon or 
not. The one in my possession is about 28 inches long, 
and seems typical of the Tokalau, or Gilbert islands. The 
handle is in section nearly square and about 6 inches long; 
the teeth are not recurv^ed, and are set in two grooves, cut in 
the edge of the sticks. The teeth are firmly bound on with 
sinnet through one hole in each tooth, while the holes through 
the stick are set well back. The ^oove for the teeth stops 
short about 1 inch from the end, which is somewhat pointed. 

The club, or oii)€luga, is of the general type shown in 
Mr. Edge Partington's illustrations ; its length is from 3i-4 feet. 
The transversely carved lines of the end are very characteristic. 
The transverse section here is that of a much-flattened rhombus, 
and these lines rise from the sides to the centre at regular in- 
tervals, and join with those of the opposite side on the same face 
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of .the club. They are cut regularly from the bottom for 2-3 
inches perhaps, and then one on one of the sides of the rhombus 
is left uncut ; it will be cut in the other three sides of the 
rhombus. On the other side of the rhombus, on the same side 
of the club, it will be the next of these grooves that will be 
i left uncut. On the other side of the club two neighbouring 
grooves to the above will te left. Then perhaps all will be cut 
for another interval of 2-3 inches, and four will be left uncut 
V precisely as before. At the top of this part, they are not always 
.,he two next one another that are left uncut. This cutting I 
^ relieve to be quite typical of Eotuma ; the three in my own 
^collection are all carved in this way, and so likewise are one in 
ithe British Museum and one, which I saw in Fiji. Two in my 
2^^possession have carved handles ; all the carving is in straight 
"ti'ines, but on one are some figures of sharks and lizards. One 
|^>€lub in my possession was used by the great-grandfather 
';".''or granduncle of Marafu in the war against Eiemkou about 
(p. 473). The balance of all is excellent and well 
fjidapted to their use as two-handed swords. Used as an axe, 
^^^jfike a Fijian club, they would not be nearly such efficient 
^'J^eapons. The spear, or jou (p. 463), was not used for any- 
pfhing save processions, but the mh, a pointed stake about 
^ 1-9 feet long, took its place ; it was described to me as gener- 
^.illy perfectly round, pointed at both ends, and used for both 
^thrusting and striking. 

'' The earliest war remembered is spoken of as the great 
Malaha war/' There were two brothers, Kunou and Maragsou, 
who lived with their sister Siiogmasto in ^Malaha. In their 
turn on the occasion of a feast, the three prepare food, and cany 
it to the sou, who was at that time dwelling in Savelei. The 
brothers placed their food on the ground outside the sou's house, 
3 r sou lira, but the girl, being of a chief family, entered to place 
ler food in the holcona (p. 422). She w'as then made to place 
it on the ground, and told to stop with the sou. The sou in fact 
/wanted to make Siiogmasto his fanliorja, as he had a perfect 
f right to do. The right, however, was not generally insisted 
' upon, and here the great insult came in in the fact that he had 
* not sent his old faahoga away first, nor sent his toahida: or 
h messenger, and other officers to summon Siiogmasto and escort 
her to him. After the feast the brothers found out about the 
^ insult, and accordingly took Tua, the chief of Malaha, and made 
him the sou, establishing him in Matusa. But soon they took 
. him away from there and brought him back to Malaha, leaving 
I his cousin, a Malaha man, called Froumontou, to look after 
everything in Matusa. Eiemkou, on Tua s return to Malaha, at 
once proceeded up the island to Matusa, and conferred the 
VOL. xxvn. 2 I 
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office of son on Froumontoii, who had managed to much 
ingratiate himself with the people of Itoteu and Itomotu. He 
then took him along the south side of the island, and estab- 
lished him in Faguta. In consequence of Eiemkou's action, 
Marafu stepped in, and as a result the sides in the war were 
Hoatau, Oinafa, and Malaha v. Faguta, Itoteu, and Itomotu, or 
Marafu r. Eiemkou. The fighting is said to have taken place 
all along the line, to have been continuous for several days, and 
the slaughter to have been enormous : nearly all the young men 
on both sides are said to have been killed, and many whole 
villages to have been completely depopulated. The brunt of the 
fighting really fell on Xoatau and Faguta, but in Malaha alone 
over one hundred are said to have fallen. The date is ^ven by 
Froumontoii, who was the paternal great-grandfather of Albert. 
Albert is about sixty-six years old, and, if to this thirty years 
is added for the two generations between him and Froiuiiontou, 
the date would be placed at the beginning of this century. 

There was another war, in 1858, between Malaha and. Itoteu ; 
the indirect cause was Christianity, which Malaha had 
embraced, while Itoteu still remained firm to its old religion. 
In it iMalaha was worsted, and lost about fifty killed. A ship 
present at the time assured the victory to Itoteu by lending 
them guns and other iveapons and sending her crew to assist 
in the fray : they afterwards, too, took away a considerable 
number of men from Malaha as labourers. 

After the ''great Malaha war” was a long period of 
quiescence, due to the exhaustion of both si&s and the 
changes, which naturally followed the coming of the white man. 
The enmity between Marafu and Eiemkou still however 
continued, and was only waiting for an opportunity to give rise 
to open hostilities. At last about 1837 Marafu obtainecL a 
small cannon off one of the whalers, and an opportunity wns 
soon found. The immediate cause seems to have been that t^e 
chief of Teukoi, in Itoteu, passed by the son in Faguta in his 
canoe without lowering iis sail. At the time he was on his way 
np to see ]\Iarafu, to beg a pig from him to take to a woman in 
Faguta, as a falcsoro for some offence or other. Eiemkou, as, 
when the sent was in his district, he was his protector, was 
furious at the insult, and arranged to intercept the canoe on its 
return to Teukoi, but this failed, as the canoe was taken home 
‘ along the north side and round the west end of the island. 
Messages passed in consequence between Eiemkou and Marafu, 
but the latter settled the matter by going up to Teukoi along 
the south side and passing the sou with his sail set, and 
without loosing his hair. Eiemkou then sent to Marafu to 
challenge him to return along the south side of the island, and 
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received a reply from Marafu that that was what he intended 
to do. Meantime the Xoatau people came through the bush to 
Teukoi, dragging the cannon with them. This cannon is said to 
have been the first firearm used by the natives in war. That 
night a big dance was held in Teukoi, and on the following 
morning Marafu moved up along the south side and met 
Eiemkou in Taguta. At first the cannon struck terror into the 
people of Faguta, but they soon rallied, as after the first few 
shots it got clogged, and a fierce battle ensued. More than 
one himdred of the Noatau men were killed, and among these 
Marafu, but the war was quickly concluded, as Eiemkou 
allowed the K'oatau people to carry the body of Marafu away 
and bury it on the hdl of Seselo, as he had formerly been smi ; 
the cannon also was taken away and placed as a gravestone over 
Marafu. A great number of pigs and an immense quantity of 
vegetables and mats were paid as indemnity and for ransom. 
The loss on Eiemkou’s side is said to have been but slight. 

The oifice of soio was abolished after a war known as the 
“Matusa war” in 1869 or 1870. While the rest of the island 
was for the most part Eoman Catholic or Wesleyan, the south 
side of Itoteu and to some extent the north side also still clung 
to the old religion ; the people of Matusa and Losa, and indeed 
of the whole of the west end of Itoteu, were Christian. Tauran- 
toka was chief of Itoteu, and had a soit in Savelei ; Morseu was 
the minor chief of Losa and Halafa, while Mafroa was acting 
for his father along the north side of Itoteu: none of these 
were Christians. It really commenced by Morseu keeping on 
contiunally taking pigs from Losa and Halafa, till these places 
got exasperated and refused to give him any more, threatening 
to shoot any one, they might find taking them. Their leader in 
this was Fakamanoa, a big name in Itoteu, and the father of its 
present chief. Induced however by a native Fijian missionary, 
they took as a faksaro to Morseu a pig and a root of Jcava, He 
accepted it, but on the next day seized a pig, and on the day 
after, trying to seize another, he was resisted, and a deputation 
sent to Taiirantoka with a root of kava ; Taurantoka, in reply, 
promised to take Losa and Halafa under his own charge. 
Meantime Mafroa and his father had been baptised into the 
Wesleyan body, and refused facto to have anything to do 
with the sou. Taurantoka at once declared war ; the white 
missionary stepped in and tried to stop it, but a fight was 
inevitable. It was then the south side of Itoteu, under 
Taurantoka and Morseu, against the rest of Itoteu, under 
Fakamanoa, Mafroa, and Albert. The latter was a man of 
considerable influence, owing to his connection with the 
missions, of a chief family, and Living in Matusa. The battle 
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took place almost in Matusa, on the road along the south side 
of the island, at dawn, lasting till midday. Xearly all the 
fighting was on the relatively open beach fiat ; it consisted of 
desultory firing from behind cocoanut trees. About sixty 
of Taurantoka's people were killed before he took to fiight. 
As a result the office of son was abolished, Taurantoka and 
Morseu baptised, and Albert, who had shown throughout 
very conspicuous bra\"ery, made chief of Itoteu. 

The last great war was in 1878, and was practically 
Wesley ans r. Eoman Catholics. Eeally it was largely brought 
about by white men, working on the old enmity between 
Marafu and Eiemkou. It arose tlirough the intrigues of 
Albert, who wished at the council meetings of the chiefs to get 
his name called for kava before that of Tavo, the chief of 
Oinafa. Eiemkou was supporting him, as he was jealous of 
Marafu, who was both chief of liis district and fakpure, or head 
chief, of the island. Albert then in a meeting at Omafa 
brought up his own matter and that of Marafu's two offices ; 
Marafu replied through his brother Hauseu, who was his 
spokesman, or lioasog, that, as far as the chieftainship of his 
district was concerned, it was no business of theirs, and that, as 
he was entitled to receive the kava first, it was his business to 
see that it was called to all in their proper order. Eiemkou 
' did not attend the next meeting of the council, and, as he 
refused to pay a fine, it was considered equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. A white missionary then, called Moore, seems to 
have gone to Albert, and also into Malaha and Oinafa, 
practically preaching a war against the Eoman Catholics. As 
a result, Eiemkou brought a faksoro to Marafu, who accepted it: 
and to settle the matter Eiemkou let himself be baptised a 
Wesleyan. The Wesley ans, who had begun to gather, w’ere 
dispersed, and Eiemkou at once turned Eoman Catholic 
again. Marafu, wffio at that time was called Hauseu, informed 
me that then there was no question of war, and that the affair 
was considered settled until tins missionary came and practi- 
cally began to preach a war of extermination against the Eoman 
Catholics. Accordingly the Eoman Catholics gathered in Faguta 
from the whole island, and prepared for resistance, digging out 
the interiors of their houses for rifle pits. The result was never 
for a moment doubtful. On the first-day twenty-two men were 
killed, and the Eoman Catholics driven on to a small isthmus, 
where they were blockaded for two months. At last Eiemkou 
was killed, and all submitted. Throughout the whole war Marafu 
protected the Eoman Catholic missionaries, their church and 
property, and steadily r-efused to allow any land to be taken 
from the conquered. 
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XVII. Cannibalism. 

It was not the custom to cook and eat the slain after a 
battle ; indeed, it was held in the greatest abhorrence. There 
has been, however, an account of one such act transmitted 
down. It is said to have occurred in a period of very great 
famine after two successive hurricanes, when nearly all tlie pigs 
and food had been consumed. 

Koufossi, the son of Eiemkou, chief of Faguta, was the sow, 
while his wife was a girl called Hapta, who belonged to, and 
had three brothers living in Itomotu. By her he had a son, 
called Timora. During the famine the three brothers came 
down to see Hapta, and offered to take Timora to Itomotu, as 
there was more food there, and the famine was especially bad 
in Pepji.^ Koufossi at once allowed them to take the boy, and 
told them to feed him with anything fresh they could procure, 
meaning human flesh. They then started for Itomotu, and, as 
they were passing Tarasua Point, they saw a bunch of bananas, 
which they proceeded to cut down to make food for the boy. 
After they had made a fire and oven to cook the bananas, the 
owner's wife came up and asked them who had given them 
leave to take the bunch. They then tried to put her off, but 
without avail ; so one made a sign to the others to keep 
her attention occupied, while he came up behind and killed her 
with one blow on the head with a stick. They then roasted 
her, and, after feeding the child, finished the rest of her between 
them. Later on they killed the woman’s husband, Taipuni, and 
his brother, eating them likewise. Finally the three brothers 
were stoned to death on the reef flat in front of Itomotu, and 
then eaten by the man and woman’s relations, their bones being 
all placed in one hole. 

Timora lived to manhood, but was unfortunate in everything 
that he undertook and never able to get a wife. He was 
finally killed, when quite an old man, by having his head 
crushed by a stone in battle. 

XVIII. Makriage. 

Until a girl was married, she was practically free to orm 
what connections she desired, but she was not allowed to sleep 
in any other house than her parents’. It was considered no 
disgrace if she bore children, and it would not operate in 
any way to prevent her getting married. Indeed, a child acted 

^ There is no ;papoi land in Pepji, while there is a large swamp in Itomotu 
(see p. 420), 
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in the other way if she wanted to marry into another hoag, as 
it proved her fertility. As soon as she reached a suitable age, 
usually about 15 years, she was given a screen in her parents’ 
house to herself. Here she might be \isited nightly by the 
men, and all the courtship took place ; a door for their entrance 
was usually left unfastened. Fornication is said to have been 
exceptional. The parents were supposed to be ignorant of any 
visits to her. Xo violence was ever offered * to escape she 
simply left the screen and entered that of her parents. Men 
were valuable to the hoag, and her duty was to attract a man, 
who would enter her hoag. The marriage was arranged by the 
parents, all overtures coming in most cases from those of the 
girl. Having fixed on a suitable man, they then \dsited his 
parents, taking with them a cooked pig and some taro as a 
present. In the case of big cliiefs or owners of the family 
name, or if the man belonged to a very rich hoag, matters were 
usually arranged the other way, so that the girl would enter the 
man’s hoag ; his parents then made the overtures. In all cases 
the consent of the pure of the several hoag had to be obtained ; 
marriage in the hoag was forbidden, and also that between first 
cousins. A grandchild of a man and wife might marry his or 
her hoisasiga, second cousin, if he or she was descended from the 
seghoni, the man s sister, or the segvevene, the woman’s brother, 
but not, it was distinctly stated, if the descent was from the 
man’s brother or the woman’s sister, both of which relationships 
are expressed by the term sosoghL The same terms I understand 
to have been used of first cousins to one another, in accordance 
with the relationships of their parents. The term oifa applies 
to the father or uncle, and oiliani to the mother or aunt. 

The aftair being settled, the relations and friends of each 
party meet, and make arrangements as to the date and what 
each shall bring to the feast. Every one who is in the least 
degree a relation or a friend is invited, and a portion allotted to 
them. Thus, at a small wedding hundreds will be present, 
while at a large one there may be more than half the island, 
and as every one has to bring something, the quantity of food, 
etc., is often very great. All is ready cooked, and consists of 
pigs, taro, yams, dahrolo, and roots of kam, while the women 
bring mats. 

At a wedding between two Xoatau people, and this by no 
means a large one, in front of the bride’s parents’ house was 
erected an awning of cocoanut leaves, while similar ones were 
placed some yards away at right angles to the right and left. 
In the right-hand one sat Marafu, the chief of the district, 
while under the opposite awning to him were the near male 
relations of the pair. In the centre of the awning between was 
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a pile of mats, and round these were sitting the women and 
girls, to the number of about 250. In their midst sat the mapiug^ 
the woman who weaned the bride, and also her siylioa^ or name- 
sake. The former directed every ceremony of the feast, while 
the latter had under her charge all the arrangements and 
divided out the food after the feast. The bride and bridegroom 
presently arrived from the religious ceremony, and seated 
themselves on the pile of mats. At once a procession from the 
man’s hoag, which had been sitting down a short distance away, 
came forward ; the}^ brought an immense pig, carried between 
two poles by eight men, a bullock with four carriers, three pigs 
with the same, three pigs with two carriers, an immense root of 
kava with four carriers, and, lastly, came about twenty men and 
boys each with a couple of baskets of food or roots of kava on a 
Etick on one shoulder. These were placed down in a heap on the 
right, and the bearers at once retired to join the men, who were 
sitting under the trees at some distance. A small heap had 
been previously placed in the centre ; this, and this alone, was 
cut up and distributed in the feast, which at once followed. 
The mapiuy now ordered the feast to be served ; the kava was 
chew'ed, and, wiien it was ready, the first bowl was handed to 
her. She did not drink it at once, but suddenly rising, snipped 
a pair of scissors two or three times over the left temple of the 
girl. Tills is the sole survival of the ufaga siqnt, or “ the 
clipping of the supuT Among the women one lock of hair, the 
supu^ was always kept separate and never cut ; it fell from the 
left side of the head over the left breast. It was only cut, when 
the girl w'as married, or if she had a child. Xow, no lock of 
hair is thus kept, and there is only the pretence of what was 
probably once the important part of the ceremony.^ Kava was 
then brought to the bride and bridegroom, and the feast 
commenced, the bride and bridegroom eating off the same 
banana leaf. The feast at a marriage differs from all others ; 
the men almost entirely serve it to the women, and man and 
wife eat off the same leaf. After the feast, more processions of 
food arrived, and were placed either with the man’s pile, on the 
right, or the woman’s, on the left. There were in all tw'o bullocks, 
thirty -seven pigs, about one hundred and fifty baskets of taro, 
fifty baskets of yams, and fifty roots of kava. The sighoa now 
proceeded to direct the division of this, so that each should 
return home with a share ; the mats, too, were similarly 
divided, anything given by the woman’s side being handed 
over to the man s side, and vice versd. 

During the next six days the pair are fed about once every 

' It was suggested to me by the late Mr. George Peat, of Eotuma, that this 
lock was a kind of guarantee of yirginity. 
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hour, and continually watched. For the first three days, they 
remain in the woman's house, hut on the fourth are decked out 
in big mats and dowers and brought in procession to the man’s 
house. After the sizth day they go to whichever hoag they are 
going to live in ; a usual arrangement at the present day is foi 
them to live half the year in each. In the old days there was 
no procession to the man’s house, if he was to live with the 
girl’s hoag. Of course such a method now often leads to the 
separation of the pair, the wife going back to her old home. 
The husband then cooks some taro and a pig, which he takes to 
her, after which she is bound to let him remain with her, or go 
with him, for one night. Adultery of the man or woman was 
punishable by club law, but apparently only on the man in 
fault. Herbs to procure abortion are not unknown, but the 
more usual method used to be for the woman to go into the 
water and deliver herself there. 

Most parents take great pride in and care of their children. 
In cases of illness, they would do more for another man’s child 
than for their own parents, if old. When a child is born, the 
mother is at once w^ashed and smeared over the breasts and 
abdomen with turmeric ; the plaited top of an old tahteikoij or 
man’s dress, w^as generally used as a bandage around the 
abdomen, which was bound up very tight. The child is 
washed as soon as it is born in cold water and smeared 
with turmeric, especially over the head, to make the bones join 
properly ; the head is. indeed constantly smeared for the 
first year. There is no difficulty about parturition, and mis- 
carriages are almost unknown. I have seen the mother bathe 
in the sea in the evening, when she had been only that 
morning confined. The operation was formerly performed by 
priestesses, but now by any old woman, very hkely the wroman’s 
mother. The next few’ days the mother remains at home and 
is \dsited by all her relations and friends, each of whom has to 
bring a present, the only occasion w hen one is given and not 
returned. ]\Iore than one child at a birth is rare. A few’ yeais 
ago a woman had triplets ; such a thing w’as quite unheard of 
before. In reference to this case, Albert believed that there 
must have been three different fathers, one for each child. The 
sighoa's (or namesake’s) house is to the child as the mother’s 
house ; often it used to lead to adoption. On the fifth day a 
feast is held for those present at the birth. The mother suckles 
the child for a year (two Eotuman years), during which her 
husband used to leave her at night. Then a great feast is held, 
most of the food and mats being given to the sighoa. The 
mapping now’ takes the child to her own house for one Eotuman 
year, and weans it. At six years old sere, or circumcision, w’as 
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performed by one of tlie priests in the bush, the prepuce being 
simply split by a limpet shell, its full removal generally being 
performed later. The tattooing of the boy followed at the age 
of thirteeD, and, when it was completed, he became a man ; if a 
chief, however, as soon as it was commenced, he was systemati- 
cally taken in hand by the women and taught fornication. As 
different parts of the tattooing were completed, there were feasts, 
accompanied by various religious ceremonies, in the course of 
which all the atua (pp. 466-8) who had anything to do with the 
boy’s hoag w ere called upon ; they were in no w’ay accompanied 
by scenes of unnatural vice. 

The remarks on Polynesia of Professor Letourneau^ will not 
apply in any w'ay to this island. The w^omen do no field work, 
and could not be regarded in any way as among the chattels of 
a man. The language is not chaste according to our ideas, and 
there is a great deal of freedom in speaking of immoral vices. 
In this connection a man and his wife will speak freely to one 
another before their friends, and perhaps indulge in a little 
chaiff. I am informed, though, by European traders wxll 
conversant with the language, that there are grades of language, 
and that certain coarse phrases w^ould never be used to any 
decent woman, so that prol^ably, in their way, they liave much 
modesty, only w'e cannot appreciate it. Their dances in the 
old days would have been, I believe, scarcely immoral or 
indecent in our sense. Of a Tongan dance, recently introduced, 
Marafu told me that he had never seen a Eotuman one as bad. 
According to the old men, married people used to be exceed- 
ingly faithful to and jealous of one another ; I have constantly 
been told, in referring to divorces, that it was not so in the old 
days.” I w'as given to understand that divorce could only be 
brought about then by the one, wdio desired the separation, 
buying off the other with great presents of food and mats. 

XIX. TeNUEE of L.VND. 

Even in such a small island there was at all times a marked 
line of distinction between the coast and hill people. The 
latter lived in certain towns and villages along the inner 
slopes of the hills, and cultivated exclusively in the great 
central valley. As a rule, they possessed no land or rights 
outside of this valley, nor had they any claim on the shore 
waters, ie., the broad boat channel, 4-5 feet deep at low tide, 
between the reef and the shore. They were to some extent 
under the rule of the coast people, and w^ere only allowed to 
come down to the coast at certain times. The outer reef, 
^ “ The Evolution of Marriage,’' 1891. 
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however, was considered as common property by both peoples, 
but the right to cross the waters of the boat channel had to be 
paid for, generally in a basket of taro or yams every year, ie., 
six months. Between the two peoples as such no wars were 
waged, nor do the hill people seem to have taken much part in 
the different wars between the coast districts. The centre of 
the eastern division of the island was strictly divided up 
between the different districts, but its people really formed a 
division to themselves, many having planting rights over lands 
in several of the districts. Most of their descendants had 
really either little or no land in their possession properly, or 
have made exchanges so as to get it all close together. This 
lias in the last thirty years been greatly facilitated by the 
priest (or falia) of the Boman Catholic Mission at Pepji, who 
systematically set to work to get all the different isolated 
pieces, left to his church, into one block. Two several families, 
however, from Hoite, a big town formerly situated almost at 
the junction of Noatau, Oinafa, and Pepji, have still planting 
rights in all these three districts. There was a little west of 
this, below" Sol Satarua, another large town, Eahiga, and in one 
village on Sol Hof in 1861 there was a church. At the other 
end of the island, on Sol Mea, w’as Lugula, with about forty 
grow'n men in 1845, w hile at the same time Halafa, near it, had 
about the same number. The latter is now in the possession of 
one family, with nearly all its lands, with the chief name Titopu, 
which properly cames the chieftainship of all this part of 
Itoteu. This hoag now consists of about nine persons, who 
live principally at Maftau, but have houses at Halafa. These 
hill people have only left traces of themselves in their ruined 
villages here and there, and in numerous legends of individuals. 
The former w^ere very compact, wuth massive and well-built 
fuagri, or house foundations ; their graves^ too, were on very 
high foundations, or at the top of some hill, or neighbouring 
elevation. All giants, strong men, etc., are represented in 
legends as coming from the hills, and the hill people generally 
are stated to have been in stature bigger than the coast people. 
Graves, dug up on Sol Hof and near the old sites of Eahiga and 
L\igula, w"ere only 1-3 feet deep. The b©nes w'ere too much 
broken and decayed to be brought home, but from their 
appearance might w"ell have given rise to the latter statement. 
Above Eahiga they seem to have' been buried in a sitting 
posture, but a diligent search gave no implements or w'eapons. 
1 am inclined to believe that most of the inhabitants of this 
inland division to the east of the isthmus w"ere really tenants 
of the coast people. There were undoubtedly a few hoag 
among them, but the number of family names among their 
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descendants is very small. Possibly they were the original 
inhabitants of the island, conquered by some subsequent 
migration and recruited from the overcrowded hoag of their 
conquerors. Pirst-fruits were rigidly exacted by the chiefs of 
their districts, and the coast people seem to have had rights of 
planting on any of their land, not occupied, without any recog- 
nition of their ownership. They have always been looked upon 
as a dying-out people, and the number of them descendants is in 
no way proportional to their known population of fifty years 
ago. 

l!^o private property in land formerly existed; it was all 
vested in the pure for the time being of the hoag ; the district 
generally had no rights over it. It usually consisted of four 
kinds : bush, swamp, coast, and proprietary water in the boat 
channel; common to the hoag, too, were weds and graveyards. 
Every member of the hoag knew its boundaries, which con- 
sisted of lines between certain trees or prominent rocks, 
posts, and even stone walls. In the bush land every hoag 
possessed property ; it lay on the slopes of hills and in valleys 
between at some slight distance from the coast, from which it 
was separated by a stone wall, running round the whole island. 
On it taro, yams, bananas, plantains, and a few cocoanut trees 
were grown for food, while the paths into it and through it 
were planted with the Tahitian chestnut, the fava tree, and 
the sago palm. The Tahitian chestnut and fava trees were 
favourite boundary marks owing to their size and longevity. 
Swamp land is only possessed by Koatau, Oinafa, Matusa, and 
Itomotu. It is low-lying land, on extensive beach sand flats, 
w'hich exist in these districts. The tide always keeps it w^et, 
percolating through the sand, and in it is grown the papoi, or 
hroka, against famine. The possession of a good-sized strip 
always caused and gave to the hoag a position of importance ; 
its boundaries were stones at the sides. Coast land lay outside 
the surrounding wall, to which the hoag had a strip from and 
including the foreshore. On it as near as possible to the coast 
the house or houses of the hoag were placed, while the rest of 
the land was planted with cocoanut s for drinking purposes. 
Hifo trees are stated to have been planted formerly to show 
the boundaries, but they more often now consist of stones or 
cocoanut trees, the ownership of which is a constant source of 
dispute. Districts and even villages were sharply marked off 
by walls down to the beach. All had the right of turning out 
their pigs on this land, and each hoag had to keep in proper 
repair the parts of the wall adjacent to it. Each had, however, 
usually an enclosure on its own land for its own pigs, when 
joimg. The proprietary water ran from the foreshore to the 
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reef, a continuation of the strip on shore. At Noatau and 
Matusa, where it is very broad, it was to some extent cross- 
divided. It consists of a sand flat covered by 10-12 feet of 
water at high tide. On it fish of all sorts are caught by traps 
and vaiions devices, and shell-fish are gathered. As these 
form no inconsiderable portion of the daily food, indeed the 
principal animal food, the value of this property was always 
very considerable. The reef — i.e,, the part on the outside 
exposed at the low tide — was the common property of all. It 
was explained to me that fish, crabs, etc., cannot be cultivated 
there owing to the heavy breaking seas, but are sent up by the 
atuci, or spirits. 

Tlie manager of this land for the hoag, its pure, is usually 
the possessor of the family name or, if he is too young, its 
oldest living member. His duty is to divide out the bush land 
year by year to the different households of the hoag for planting 
purposes, and to settle all disputes between its members. 
Further he has to take care that a proper number of cocoanuts 
are planted to take the place of the old trees, and to see that 
the walls are kept in proper repair. The swamp land is 
cultivated by the whole hoop, but if one part of the boat 
channel is especially fed by one member, she gets an especial 
right there. On occasions, when the whole hoag is interestefb 
such as the repairing of the great wall of the island, the 
planting of the papoi land, or house-building, the pure has 
the power to call all its members out. His principal duty nov/ 
is to see to the getting of the copra for taxes, deciding what 
each household has to make. The first-fruits of each cultivated 
patch were brought to him : a basket of taro or yams, or a 
bunch of bananas. For all marriage or other feasts of any 
members of the hoag, he was the head, and generally nothing 
could be done without consulting him. Over the land the 
chief of the district had no rights, except to order necessary 
repairs to fences or the keeping up of paths. In Faguta, 
however, he claimed first-fruits from all. Any land, not being 
planted, is wfillingly lent to another hoag on condition of two 
baskets of first-fruits of each patch being brought to the pure^ 
but cocoanut trees on the land cannot be touched by the 
tenant, nor is he entitled to their usufruct. If a hoag owns 
land in one district, but lives in another, first-fruits are 
always paid to the chief of the district, in which its lands lie. 

Any encroachment on the land was very vigorously re- 
sented ; it was usually referred to the district chief to settle, 
and his decision loyally adhered to. Adoption into the hoag, 
with the consent ot all its members, was frequent, the man so 
adopted losing all rights in his former hoag. Marriage, too, was 
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another method of recruiting the hoag^ the husband very 
generally, though by no means universally, coming to live with 
his wife, and the children belonging to the mother. As most 
of the hoag have far more land than they can cultivate, children 
without fathers were, and are to some extent, especially wel- 
comed. When a wife dies in the hoag, the husband if he does 
not belong to it, as the corpse leaves through one door of the 
house, is pushed out of the other, signifying that he now has no 
right in it. By the above means the hoag rarely became 
extinct, though the family name has frequently been dropped. 

In recent years, very generally, on the hoag becoming small 
its land has been divided out severally among its members, 
thus creating private property in it. Since the introduction of 
missionaries, too, much land has been seized by the chiefs, who, 
as a rule, in each district were its missionaries, as fines for the 
fornications of individuals. A certain amount of cocoanut oil 
was then given by the chiefs to the Wesleyan Slission, appa- 
rently in payment for their support. The mission in the 
name of which it was done, though generally without the 
knowledge of the white teachers, was so powerful that the 
hoag had no redress. The mission and chiefs obtained this 
power as the result of many wars waged against the adherents 
of the old religion; the confiscation of all the lands of the 
vanquished was proposed by the mission, but resisted by all the 
chiefs. Much land left to and bought by the Eoman Catholic 
Mission is similarly situated ; the individuals had no right to 
dispose of it without the consent of the whole hoag. The 
children of a marriage now, under British rule, have rights in 
the land of both the parents, so that they belong to the two 
hoag\ in time the whole island should become absolutely 
communal. Property, too, in wells and the reef waters is now 
comparatively little recognised. 

Private property to some extent existed in domestic animals 
and manufactured articles. When a man was dying, he usually 
gave them to some relation or friend, who may have been 
taking care of him. If a man's sons and sons-iii-law were living 
and planting with him, on his deathbed he might apportion 
out the planted land to each, but the land was none the less 
under the hoag and subject to the payment of the first-fruits 
toits2?^^^T. If he had planted more cocoanuts than required 
by the hoag, he had the entire usufruct of these treea during 
his lifetime, quite independently of the apportionment of the 
land below them for planting. If in old age a man was 
neglected by his descendants or hoag, and taken care of by a 
stranger, he often gave him for his lifetime the usufruct of 
these trees and the crop of any plantations, he may have before 
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his death cultivated; it only extended to the single crop: 
subsequent planting was not allowed. Slaves as such did not 
properly exist ; Polynesian or Micronesian strangers, fa ]ielai\ 
were usually married into different lioag, or adopted with the 
consent of all the members of the hoag. A few Fijians and 
Melanesians have become fa asoa, or helping men, of different 
chiefs ; no women would have anything to do with them, and 
no lioog would adopt them. They remained on the island as 
long as they liked, and transferred their services as they liked i 
they were treated as inferior members of th^lioag, to which they 
gave their ser\dces. A few women of low caste have in recent 
years married Fijians, but there is only one case of a Fijian 
woman being married by a Eotuman. Xo trouble was taken 
about burying these fa. asoa ^ ; they were usually buried on some 
islet on the reef, but some Maoris, who were brought to the 
island in a whaler at the beginning of the century, were ex* 
posed on the top of the islet of Husia, off Xoatau. 


XX. Sports, Ga^^ies, and Tots. 

In times of peace meetings used to be held between the 
different districts for cock-fighting, wrestling, canoe-sailing, etc. 
For the former the chiefs used to breed a small cock, somewhat 
similar to the Malayan fowl ; great care was taken in the 
feeding, and the spur was especially sharpened and oiled. 
Usually pigs were put up on both sides, and went to the 
conquerors. 

In wrestling any fall to the ground counted. The chosen 
champions watched each other carefully from a distance, and 
then, perhaps, one would rush on the other and make a feint, 
only to turn aside when they seemed bound to come to close 
quarters. The great idea was to get one’s opponent, from the 
nature of his or your rush, into an awkward position, so that 
he could be seized round one thigh, and could not avoid a fall. 

Canoe-sailing was carried on, especially on the occasions of 
certain big feasts in connection with the sou. The canoes 
employed were the small ones, the tavane, with mat sails. In 
each canoe only one man sailed, and the different districts 
would contest for the prize with ten, twenty, or even more 
representatives. There were also commonly canoe-races for the 
women. The course was always inside the reef, and much fun 
was caused by the constant capsizing of the canoes. 

The Fijian game tuia, or ulutoa, used to be very popular ; it 
is now only played by the boys. Properly it seems to l)e a 
Fijian game, and was doubtless introduced from there. It i& 
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played by throwing from the forefinger, covered with a piece of 
cloth, a reed about 4 feet long, armed with a. pointed piece of 
hard and heavy wood, 3-6 inches long. It is throwm along the 
ground, bouncing over it, the winner being he w^ho can throw it 
furthest. 

The shooting of a large rail, the kale {Porphyrio siiiaragdinus^ 
Temm.) was taboo to all, except the chiefs. Tor it, it is stated 
that small bows and arrows were used. A captive kale was tied 
up in the middle of some open space in the woods, and round it the 
chiefs hid themselves in the trees. To some extent the captive 
bird was trained, but in any case it would attract other birds of 
its own species by its cries. The possession of a well-trained 
bird always gave a chief a position of consequence among his 
fellows. The bows and arrows wete, as far as I could find out, 
mere toys, and had no other use. 

Hatana and Hofiewa, uninhabited islands off the west end, 
are regularly visited for the eggs and young birds of the nogo 
and lagea, two species of Anoas, The adults were caught by 
means of large hand-nets, the birds being attracted by an 
imitation of their cry, a sort of cor-r-r-r, at which the natives 
are very proficient. The young birds become very tame, and 
readily return to their masters- Hying contests between 
different birds were not of unfrequent occurrence. 

Of musical instruments the nose flute is now well known ; it 
is of exactly of the same tjipe as the nose flute of Fiji, and very 
possibly has been introduced from those islands. The few I 
saw were rough and made of very small joints of bamboo : I 
never came across any one in Eotuma who could get a tune 
from one. I saw also an instrument closely resembling Pan’s 
pipes and a sort of Jew’s-harp, made with a spring of bamboo. 
For none of them could I get any Rotuman name, so that I am 
compelled to regard all as foreign. The conch shell is much 
used in the bush for calling the people together, and also the 
chicken to their daily meal. The drum has already been 
referred to (pp. 458-9) ; it is used for summoning the village to 
church or to any meeting. 

The children have a ball made S(piare of cocoanut or pan- 
danus leaves, and sometimes stuffed with grass. On windy 
days they may perhaps be seen with little windmills by the sea- 
shore. These are made of two crossed bits of cocoanut leaf on 
the end of the midrib of one of the leaflets. The kite also is 
not unknown. I saw one in Juju which was evidently of 
European design ; another old one I saw* in Losa was quite 
round and made out of an old mat, somewhat bellied, on a 
frame forme^l by the mulrib of a cocoanut leaf. It had the 
remains of a tail, pieces of cocoanut leaf tied at equal interv*als 
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on a string of sinnet. I could not ascertain how far these were 
of Eotuman origin. 

On moonlight nights the beach is alive with the girls and 
boys, singing and plapng all sorts of games. A favourite one of 
these is a sort of “prisoner’s base”; a kind of base is marked off, 
and then one side hides, while the other side searches for them; 
they have, if possible, to get back within this base. In another 
two sides are formed, and join opposite one another hand in 
hand: they then, singing, advance and retreat from one another 
or dance sideways up and down in front of one another. Tlien, 
when the one side has managed to get the other all moving in 
the opposite direction, it suddenly turns, while the other side 
pursues it down the beach and tries to surround it. Another 
game ends up in a tug>of -war, each clasping the one in front 
round the waist, while the two strongest of tlie opposite sides 
have hold of each other’s wrists. In another two rings 'are 
formed, the one inside the other ; they face towards one another, 
and dance towards and away from one another or round in 
different directions in accordance with a song, wliich both will 
be singing. It ends up, too, in a general chase of the one line 
after the other down the beach, and perhaps even into the sea. 

Another favourite amusement on the beach is to make a 
bank of sand, and out of this to scrape a number of holes in the 
sand. A piece of coral is then taken in the hand and, while 
these are filled up, hid in one, AVhen they are tired with the 
rougher games above, the whole beach may be seen strewn with 
young people, five or six together, playing this game. The 
unsuccessful in guessing, in which hole the coral has been 
placed, will be set on by the others, and covered in sand. The 
most recently introduced game is known by the name of bluff ; 
it is really a kind of “poker,” and is now much played for boxes 
of matches. Women are not allowed to play, but look on and 
sell cocoanuts, oranges, etc., to the players for boxes of 
matches. 

XXI. Singing and Dancing. 

The island is curiously deficient in native songs and dances ; 
the people themselves speak of their songs and dances asfnvou, 
or foreign, except the class wliich are known under the name of 
tan toga, the origin of wliiciris quite unknown. The term r/iaJc 
is applied to the combined song and dance. The meaning of 
the term taio toga is obscure ; tau seems to be applied to a 
meeting of several, rarely a considerable number, of people 
together, while toga, or tooga, is quite unknown. The words of 
the songs are in an old language, which is now practically 
forgotten, and cannot be translated even into modern Kotiiman 
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by the natives themselves. Only a word here and there can be 
recognised, and from these no sense could be gleaned. Probably 
the meanings of many of the words have changed with the 
decadence of the old language. 

The tail toga may be sung either on the feet or sitting, the 
time being always given by beating cn a folded-up mat with 
the hand. The song merely consists of one verse, which is 
repeated generally three times if standing in lines, the lines 
being changed thrice towards or at the end of the verse. The 
mak is usually commenced on the ground, when suddenly all 
rise and form quickly three rows, each having three girls on one 
side and three men on the other, and all facing in the same 
direction. At the end of the first singing of the verse, the first 
row becomes the third row, and the second the first, the singers 
crossing one another directly. The chief motions are made 
with the hands pointed in different directions, while the feet 
are firm, knees slightly bent and pointed outwards. At the 
end of the second repetition, the original third row is in front. 
With the sudden call of Oh ! and three claps of the hands at 
the end of the third repetition, all sit dowm with their backs 
towards the front. The time is as a rule very slow ; the lines 
often rhyme, and are in minor fifths. The rnak always ends 
with a long “ Oh ! ” three claps of the hands, and a low, deep, 
drawn-out “ Eh ! 

The Tau Toga. 
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Tokalaxj Mak. 
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A particular song, probably of modern growth, may be called 
the caterpillar, as the motions are supposed to be representative 
of a caterpillar as it crawls up the stem of the jpapof. 
Straightening itself out, drawing its body up together, feeling 
foT_ a fresh hold, etc. There are generally three rows, as before, 
aud all move up the house or forward as they sing, nearly 
bent double. 

Of racik farou, or foreign songs, there are several which vary 
a great deal in the movements of the hands, but as a rule are 
sung in much the same way as the fan togay when sung 
standing; the changing of the rows is. managed by the back 
row coming round the sides to the front, and not passing each 
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other in the middle. There are further movements of the feet 
from side to side, and also of the body. The songs are shorter, 
and do not necessarily rhyme ; they are repeated perhaps two 
or three times before the rows are changed. The time is given 
by striking a rolled-up mat, or by the clapping of the hands or 
the stamping of the feet. Altogether the ?naX* furoii are more 
lively than the tau toga, and there is in them far more scope 
for movement. 

Among the favourite raak ficrou is the Funafuti song, 
supposed to have been introduced by a canoe from that island 
driven on shore here ; it is sung with much spirit and go. The 
Tokalau inaJ:, given, is a typical mak fur on. The next, Tan te 
furid togf is a beach song ; it is very rarely sung in the houses, 
as there is far more dancing in it, movements up and down of 
the legs, clapping and pointing of the hands, and contortions of 
the body. The time, too, is much faster, and gets quicker at 
every repetition. I think that it is not improbably an intro- 
duction from.Uea or Wallis Island, as it very greatly resembles 
several of their songs. The last song, Tene, tenef is a Samoan 
song ; it is quite the pleasantest and least harsh of all. The 
first line is repeated twice, and the whole or a part of the 
second. It is usually sung in two lines with hands joined 
facing one another ; as they sing these lines dance in opposite 
directions up and down in front of one another. 

To Dr. E. A. Muller, of Sydney, who has heard these songs 
on several occasions, I am indebted for the music. He has also 
given me the following note : — All their songs move between 
one octave and are sung in unison, except when both men and 
women are singing together. Then the men sing in a lower 
pitch, about a minor fifth lower, but do not follow the melody 
closely, so that they rather keep up an accompanying noise in a 
lower note. Generally the change in rhythm is very little in 
the different songs, mostly an andante movement, while some 
songs, more indicating a humorous theme, are in allegro style.' 
The melody consists generally of tliree or four different notes, 
the first one three or four times repeated, followed by a note a 
third higher and going back to the first, again three 
followed by a higher note or a lower one, finished 
an unharmonious flat note.” 

XXIL Medicine and Surgery. ^ 

The Eotuman of the present day is singularly ignorant of 
even the most elementary medicine and surgery. As before- 
pointed out (p. 468), the priests were the doctors ; it was a 
mystery handed down from father to son with the office. 
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"VMien Christianity began to be taught, and white men settled 
on the island, the mystery was guarded still more carefully, 
and most of the art has unfortimately now been lost. At the 
present day medicines are dispensed by the Eoman Catholic 
priests and the Commissioner, but Fijians resident on the 
island are very generally called in, if the patient does not 
recover instantaneously. 

TJie great Eotuman cure for every pain or ache in the body 
is massage of a very se\'ere nature, either with cocoanut oil or 
the oil of the liifo nut {Calopliyllurn inophyllum) ; usually a 
small quantity of the second is applied, and then the part 
rubbed vigorously with cocoanut oil. Cold water too for many 
ailments is much believed in. Eecourse in fevers used to be had 
almost at once to cold water bandages, a piece of the native 
cloth often being left in the water to act as a sort of wick, to 
keep the whole damp and cool. The natives have no vessel in 
which water can be boiled, except the shell of the cocoanut, 
and hot water, too, is never used. It was only by threats that I 
could get any native to allow me to use hot water for washing 
any wound or sore, and hot poultices were invariably taken off 
immediately I left the house. Native poultices are made of the 
leaves of the taro and hibiscus crushed up ; I was also 
informed by iVIarafu that they used to be made of dried 
arrowroot and the dried seed of the Tahitian chestnut, and that 
a certain amount of turmeric was always mixed with these. 
The great cure, though, fur all wounds and sores is to roast them 
for several hours in front of a slow fire ; I foimd the skin of one 
man with acute sciatica absolutely shrivelled up and burnt 
along the left side from this, massage ha\dng been tried first 
and failed. The practice of cutting the body where any pain 
is felt, which is common in Fiji, I never found any traces of. 

The most prevalent disease in Eotuma is undoubtedly yaws, 
or framboesin, known generally under the Fijian name of coho, 
though I also heard the Polynesian name, tona, applied. It is 
said by the older men to have been an introduced disease in 
comparatively recent years. Certainly the older people of both 
sexes do not seem to have so many or such large scars from it 
as the younger generations, and on some no traces of it are to 
be seen. The fact, that the disease is due to inoculation, is well 
known to the natives, whom I have known encourage their 
children, when they have reached the age of about two years, 
to play with other children, who have the disease, in order that 
they may get it. Commonly the child gets exceedingly 
feverish, and then suddenly a number of pustular sores break 
out, particularly on the face, hands, and round the waist. The 
child may be in danger for some days after this, but usually 
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the fever quickly dies do^m; the sores increase in size, and 
probably cover the whole of the mouth and nose, reaching a 
maximum in about a couple of months. They then gi*adually 
commence to dry up, and if the cure does not take place too 
rapidly, no further danger need be apprehended, except in 
combination with extraneous circumstances such as teething, 
etc. If the sores, when they first break out, are healed too 
quickly, as by European antiseptic treatment, they tend to 
break out again in a much more virulent form, and death often 
supervenes, or else permanent disfigurations of the face, parti- 
cularly the nose, or even blindness or lameness. The natives 
say that it is a growth, which has to come out, and that, if it is 
not allowed to do so properly, it will continue to grow in the 
bones and deeper tissues. If the cliild passes to manhood and 
then contracts the disease, it is generally fatal, or else leaves 
the man so shattered in health, that he falls a \ictim to the 
first epidemic. The child is carefully guarded for the first year 
and a half against the disease, and then the sooner it comes, 
the better the parents are pleased. 'No remedies are applied by 
the natives, but great care is taken to keep the child cool and 
damp, when feverish, and its bowels open : a purgative drauglit 
used to be made from the fruit of the papaw and certain leaves, 
but now large quantities of castor oil are sold by the stores. A 
pei*son, who has once had this disease, enjoys afterwards 
complete immunity from it ; I have seen a mother feed from 
her mouth a child, whose lips were all swoUen with it, without 
any injurious consequences to herself. 

Terrible ulcerations of the skin of the body and limbs, 
particularly the leg, are not uncommon among adults, especially 
women, but they seem to be easily cured before the age of from 
forty to fifty years; they are probably of a granulomatous 
nature, and are mainly due to the neglect of sores caused by 
dirt, poisoning from coral, etc. Such sores always at first 
fester, but, if carefully kept clean and open, heal in a month or 
two. They are very much neglected by the older people, 
particularly the women, are often left uncovered and encour- 
aged to heal over quickly, only to break out later perhaps all 
over the limb, a putrid mass of flesh full of ma^ots ; 
mischief has probably now extended to the 
doubles up, the limb shrivels, and all hope of cura 
abandoned. Similar ulcerations also occur am r ig Uefe ^ 

uncommonly about the age of forty-five, in the Keas|s;.,it is in 
no way of a cancerous nature, as no disease of that kind is 
known. For all these sores, washing daily with a strong solution 
of corrosive sublimate has a wonderful efiect, especially if 
accompanied by doses of potassium iodide. I cannot resist the 
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idea that really these ulcerations and yaws are of a syphilitic 
nature and give immunity from this disease, which is absolutely 
unknown on the island ; other diseases of a venereal nature too 
are very rare, owing to the extreme cleanliness of the women. 

There is a consensus of opinion among the natives that 
coughs, colds, pleurisy, and pneumonia have been introduced to 
the island in this century. This is scarcely likely, but from 
trustworthy testimony I think there has been a great intensifi- 
cation of them in recent years, due to changes in the mode of 
life. Undoubtedly, though, phthisis has been introduced in 
quite recent years : it is a disease of the nature and duration 
of which the people are absolutely ignorant. I savr myself on 
the island six cases of it, all in a more or less advanced stage ; 
tliree w'ere women who had borne children, a fourth was a 
woman about twenty- two years of age, and the other tw^o were 
boys of from seventeen to nineteen. Both of the latter cases 
were in Malaha, where the disease is especially prevalent, owing 
undoubtedly to the cold damp land breezes at night, its villages 
being protected to a large extent fi*om the trade winds : I found 
also in Malaha two undoubted cases of goitre, a disease which I 
do not remember to have seen in any other district, 

Tokalau ringworm {Tinea desqiutmosa ?) was very prevalent 
formerly in the island, l)ut, owing to European methods of 
treatment, has now become uncommon. In early stages it is 
readily destroyed by iodine, but chrysophanic acid is quicker, 
better, and more effectual in the later stages. Besides this, the 
skin often shows more or less ramifying patches of a lighter 
tint, but without any desquamation. In some cases these yield 
to the same treatment, and are, I think, due to a different 
Tinea or some other parasite : in other cases they are perhaps 
the after-effects of the regular Tokalau ringworm. The only 
native method of treatment is massage with oil, especially after 
bathing in the salt water. 

Fevers of a malarial nature are not uncommon on the island, 
but they are much confused with the fevers which always 
accompany elephantiasis ; they are especially prevalent on the 
leeward side. They are certainly distinct from the fevers of 
elephantiasis, though this disease usually quickly supervenes 
and is considered as the result of them. I saw two cases of such 
fevero, the patient in one case having had them for about two 
years, and in the other case for longer than he could remember, 
but in neither case were there any visible signs of elephantiasis. 
I saw two cases, too, among children of what seemed to me to be 
mild typhoid fevers ; the two houses were within a stone's- 
throw of one another. 

Elephantiasis is certainly the worst disease that the adult 
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Eottmian has to contend with ; it affects the Europeans in the 
island equally as much as the natives. It attacks the men in 
particular, at least 70 per cent, over the age of forty years 
having it in a more or less virulent form ; of women over the 
same age I should think not more than 20 per cent, are 
affected. Among the men it takes the form in particular of 
elephantiasis scroti Of twenty-eight men, fifteen had it in the 
scrotum alone, nine in the scrotum and legs, three in the 
scrotum, legs, and arms, and one in the arms only. I never 
saw any cases among men where the legs were affected without 
the scrotum also being enlarged. The scrotum does not, as a 
rule, grow to a very large size until the man gets old, probably 
owing to the fact that it is usually kept bound up by cloths 
When it becomes too large, recourse is had to lancing with 
a shark's-tooth lancet. In the old days, too, the same instru- 
ment was, according to Marafu, used to remove the scrotum, 
the operation being performed in front of a huge fire and 
taking about two days. The legs and arms, too, used to be 
cut right down the surface, tlie cicatrices being supposed to 
prevent them from swelling further. Among the women the 
disease is not nearly so prevalent, but it seemed to me that 
usually both arms and legs were affected. I saw one case of 
the form, known as pudendi. From the way it was spoken of, I 
do not think it is of exceedingly rare occurrence on the island. 
The second attack of the fever usually comes about six months 
after the first ; then the attacks increase until perhaps they 
occur for a short period fortnightly, after which they gradually 
decrease in frequency. There is a distinct increase in size of the 
organs affected after each attack. Inquiries as to the origin in 
individual cases gave me such replies as A night’s fishing on 
the reef,” Sleeping in the bush,"’ etc. ; most eoidd give no cause 
or only supernatural ones. 

Periodical epidemics of bad eyes pass over the island; the 
cornea gets clouded, and sight is considerably impaired. A few 
drops of sulphate of zinc twice a day in the eyes usually effect 
a speedy cure ; the native remedy is the raw juice of a certain 
tree with large palmate leaves. Cases of blindness . from thi^ 
disease are now quite common owing to 

Serious diseases other than the above, except 
an epidemic nature, are almost unknov^n. l 


an epidemic nature, are almost unknov^n. l 
through the island in 1882, but does not rstart "" 

permanent lodgment ; constant requests, on the other hand, are 
made for opening medicine, and doses of four ounces of castor 
oil are often necessary to gi\’'e relief. Among the women the 
menstrual period is often accompanied by headaches, nausea, 
and amenorrhoea, or stoppage of the menses. In many cases. 
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though, I believe, these are due to native medicines, possibly 
preventative, administered by the old women. 

The lancets are made with the pointed or serrated teeth of 
the shark, as desired, tied firmly on a slightly flattened piece of 
wood, about the size of a pencil, the tooth never being bored. 
The point of the tooth is pressed on the gathering it is 
desired to open, and then hit sharply by a piece of stick to 
drive it in. Broader teeth, with serrated edges, were used 
similarly mounted for operations in which cutting was re- 
quired. 

It may be interesting to note that I examined the blood of 
eight males, in six of whom I foimd the Filar ia sanguinis 
horainis] the other two were boys, aged about sixteen and 
nineteen. 

XXIII. Decrease of the Xattv^e Population. 

The population of Eotuma has undoubtedly been steadily 
decreasing during this century. It was estimated by the Eev. 
James Calvert^ that in 1864 there would not l^e more than 
3,000 of any generation for whom the Scriptures would be 
available."’ In another place he states that there dwells a 
population variously computed at from 3,000-5,000.”- The 
Eev. Bather Trouillet, of the Soeiete de Marie, informed me 
that he should estimate the population in 1868 as certainly 
under 3,000, while Mr. Jacobsen, a trader, estimated the num- 
bers in 1878 at 2,700. Xative evidence shows that at the 
west end about 1870 Halafa had a population of fifty fighting 
men, while now it has only five; Lugula, on Sol Mea, had 
then forty to fifty men, but now does not exist ; Fatoitoa and 
Hajaojao, near Halafa, were at least equally big; the former 
being deserted only twelve years ago ; Maftau, Itomotu, and 
Savaia about seventy men each, while now they have not more 
than one hundred between them; the island of Uea a total 
population of about ninety, now thirty. On the other hand, at 
the west end Matusa has now a considerably larger popula- 
tion. 

At the east end in the bush were three big towns: Hoite, 
Eahiga, and another on Sol Hof, the remains of which I have 
•seen. I think, perhaps, they had about forty houses Ijetween 
, them, and aEowing eight per house, by no means an over- 
estimate, the population would be about three hundred and 
twenty. Besides these, there were many smaller towns in the 
bush here. On the coast, the hoag called Eotuma has now one 

1 “Missionary Labours among the Cannibals,^’ 1870, p. 586. 
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house, while formerly it had about ten. There are, too, plenti- 
ful remains of former occupation in house-sites and burial 
grounds between the centres of population in Xoataii and 
Oinafa; through Juju also there are even more plentiful 
remains of houses and population. But, on the other hand, at 
the east end of the island certain centres, usually round 
churches, at least in Oinafa and aSToatau, have certainly in- 
creased in numbers, though not to any extent proportional to 
the decrease of others. 

Examining the remains of planting, it appears as if the M^hole 
island, wherever practicable, was at one time tilled. The land, 
where there is a good and deep soil, is, and was, no doubt tilled 
regularly from year to year, while the rocky country was 
planted more or less in rotation with yams and Jcava Even on 
the steepest slopes, there are signs of clearing, the summits 
alone being left crowned by the hifo. The bottoms of the 
craters of many hills used to be planted too ; in the crater of 
Sol Satarua, the luhi as it is termed, there are still bananas 
growing, but planted so long ago that the fact that it had a lulu 
at all was almost forgotten. 

Taking all the facts into consideration and making all due 
allowance for exaggeration in native evidence, from a considera- 
tion of the facts on the spot, I estimate that the population in 
1850 cannot have been short of 4,000, and that at the beginning 
of the century there were nearly 1,000 more. The census in 
1881 showed a population of 1,126 males, 1,326 females, total 
2,452, which in 1891 had decreased to 1,056 males, 1,163 
females, total 2,219. In this last period of ten years there 
were four epidemics, viz., dysentery in 1882, whooping-cough 
in 1884, dengue in 1885, and indueiiza. The latter was very 
severe at first : the last epidemic of it was in 1896 and very 
mild, though the deaths of about eight indhiduals, mostly old 
people, must be ascribed at least indirectly to it. If these 
epidemics had not occurred, the decrease, I feel sure, for the 
decade would have been very small indeed. 

Inquiries from the natives as to the decrease put in the first 
place the emigration of natives from the island to the pearl 
fisheries of Torres Straits, to Fiji and elsewhere, as sailors. In 
the old days it was not uncommon fur a hundred or more 
young men to leave the island in the course of a year, and of 
these certainly not more than one-third ever returned. In the 
years, too, of epidemics or hurricanes, still more would leave, 
though even after the latter there was always sufficient food for 
the support of all. To this cause and epidemics I ascribe 
mainly the decrease in the native population. Many epidemics 
are remembered, though few details are known. When Marafu 
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was a bov, measles ran through the whole island, and he 
believes carried off about one person in every house. To 
epidemics, brought by the first Eoman Catholic missionaries 
(p. 401), he ascribes their non-success and subsequent almost 
expulsion. Marafu, too, remembers to have heard of an epi- 
demic which followed “ the great Malaha war ” (pp. 473-4), and 
was still more fatal. Xow, owing to the great cleanliness of 
the people, good sanitary arrangements, and better food, epi- 
demics are far less feared and less fatal. 

Another cause was said to be the increased and increasing 
immorality of the people with the increased use of preventative 
medicines, which weaken the mother and future children. As 
good food as could be devised for the children seems always to 
have been known, and in recent years the use of tinned milks, 
so strongly urged by the present Commissioner, has undoubt- 
edly still further diminished the mortality, so that I should 
not think at present that it is much greater than among the 
poorer classes of our larger manufacturing towns. The stamp- 
ing out of yaws, too, I can scarcely think, would be beneficial, 
as I believe that, if allowed to run its proper course, it gives 
the child immunity from other and more serious troubles in 
later life. 

Before the greater prosperity of the people generally, to- 
gether with ])etter living, dating to some extent from the 
annexation to Fiji in 1880, I think that some slight decrease 
might be traced to inbreeding, w’hich, I think, may affect the 
number of the cliildren and the stamina of an isolated people, 
who have lived for a long period under precisely the same 
conditions. The customs of the island were opposed to the 
marriage of nearly-related people, and new blood was occasion- 
ally introduced by drifting canoes, so that I do not believe that 
this could be put down in the old days as a cause of decrease, 
considering that keen struggles constantly took place between 
districts, and undoubtedly l>etw^eeu man and man. , When a 
new land w^as colonised by the Polynesian, the inbreeding must 
have been very great, and yet, in Captain Cook's time, most of 
the islands in the South Pacific seem to have had large and 
flourishing populations ; the new mode of life and the struggle 
for existence undoubtedly gave, even under these unfavourable 
conditions, a new vitality to the race. So I think that now the 
ready adaptability of the liOtuman to the changed conditions, 
brought about by the coming of the wdiite man, is undoubtedly 
preventing the complete annihilation of his race, and is gBdng 
it an increased lease of life for many years. The variety of the 
stocks in the stores, the great quantity of tinned meats and 
milk, of biscuits and rice, of clothes and dress fabrics sold, show 
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this adaptability, and are steps in the right direction. Stone 
houses have now almost entirely taken the place of the old 
native house, but doubt whether this is a healthy step. The 
present Commissioner has done his best to encourage the people 
to trade, and though his measures are looked upon by many of 
the older natives with the greatest suspicion, they have during 
his term of office in the last five years shown a marked eflect 
in a considerable increase of the population, taking the place of 
the old decrease, while at the same time there have been more 
natives leaving the island than returning to it. 

Undoubtedly tlie most debilitating disease, that the native 
has to contend with, is elephantiasis, which has shown no signs 
of a-batemeat. There is scarcely an adult native on the island, 
I believe, who has not got Fdaria sanguinis in his blood: in 
the few I examined, if I took the blood sufficiently late at 
night, I never had any difficulty in finding the animal. If the 
disease is due to this, it might be greatly minimised by the 
covering over of the wells, so as not to allow the mosquitoes to 
breed in them. At present all teem with the larvae. The more 
immediate cause of the disease coming on seems to be a chill or 
something of that sort, and these are readily caught by the 
men from the custom of wearing thick coarse clothes in the 
day-time, but very thin loin cloths at night ; they like, too, to 
sit about on the beach, after play at nights, so as to get cool. 
The women, on the contrary, always wear thin loin cloths, and 
at night commonly a sort of Ido use as well, and for this reason 
do not show the disease nearly so frequently. 

The drinking of hava, now interdicted by the Wesleyan 
jMission, was, I believe, most beneficial ; the effect is that of a 
mild tonic. It was not drunk at any time extensively by the 
very young men, but supplied a tonic at that period of life at 
which it was most needed. Elephantiasis comes on especially 
about forty, when a man has passed his prime, and I think that 
this interdiction has tended, and is tending, to increase the 
disease, and should be abolished. 

It is interesting to note that the few white men who have 
married Eotumans have, as a rule, had very considerable 
families ; Marafu and others counted up one night nine cases 
with thirty-nine children known to have lived beyond the age 
of cliildhood. ilany of thesis half-castes are now married to 
native men or women, and generally have by them large 
families : tlie next generation becomes merged with the Eotu- 
man, but still shows increased fertility. This factor in the 
inciease of the race is now a small one, but it is steadily growing 
in importance, and will, perhaps, in time have a considerable 
efiect. 
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XXIY. Language. 

The Eotiiman language is not an isolated tongue, hut a 
member of a wide-spread family of languages, extending 
throughout Polynesia. To the ear it sounds, perhaps, con- 
siderably ditterent, owing to a peculiarity, in the fact that 
the Eotumans have a great tendency to transpose the 
last letter, a vowel, with which all their words should end, to 
the middle of the word. Mr. Hale in the Wilkes Expedition 
Eeport remarks^ : '‘A general law seems to be that when 
a word stands by itself, not followed by another on which it 
depends, it must terminate in a vowel ; and this appears to be 
the original and proper form of most of the words : but when 
combined, in any way whatsoever, with other words an altera- 
tion takes place by which the concluding syllable is transposed 
or contracted, as that the consonant shall be the final letter.” 
Thus in ordinary conversation the name Eotuma is often 
turned into Eotuam ; liorja is always hoag ; the word oi'pehiga, 
a club, I liave heard pronounced as oijpeluag and oiapelug. In 
the text, I have as far as possible kept the words as pronounced, 
but in the short vocabulary (App. II) I have tried to spell 
the words in accordance with their original pronunciation. 
Another remarkable thing is the great facility with which 
the Eotumans will coin a word for anything new ; peculiarities 
of the animal or thing will be taken, and from these a name 
made, somewhat in the German fashion. Thus the scorpion is 
known at one end of the island as the mamasse, the animal 
which eats at the tail, and at the other end as the monpiiogay 
the ajiimal which eats the pnoga^ a small worm in the bananas. 

For the purposes of comparison, I compared a rough vocabu- 
lary, which I first made, of about two hundred and fifty words 
with the words of the same meaning in Fijian and Samoan. Of 
these I found that twenty-nine words were related to both 
Fijian and Samoan, and evidently were derived from the same 
roots, ten to Fijian alone and thirty-three to Samoan only. The 
- A Samoan I obtained from the Eev, George Pratt's dictionary, but 

\ the Fijian by natives, who, knowing several dialects, especially 
X;. ' searched for words related to the Eotuman. With the Gilbert 

^ > islands there were supposed in Fiji to be considerable resem- 

^ ^ blances ; I could make no general comparison, but the few 

words, w’hich were the same, were all of geneiul distribution 
I ^ through the whole Pacific, or else comparatively recently intro- 
duced, names of weapons, instruments, etc. Compared with 
Malay, by means of Ilr. Bikker's vocabulary, there is scarcely 
a trace of resemblance to be found. 

^ Xoc. cit.y pp. 469 et seq. 
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It must be noted, though, that formerly in Eotuma there 
was a language spoken, considerably different from the present 
one ; in it are most of their songs, and a few phrases from it are 
still used, but their meaning has been lost. In addition, there 
was a peculiar language, or rather set of phrases, used to and 
in speaking of the sou and other chiefs. These have been lost 
owing to the coming of the missions and the abolition of the 
sou. It was suggested by several of the old men that the 
change of language was due to the coming of the Niuafoou 
people to the island. In the vocabulary the words, given in 
the Wilkes Eeport, are inserted for comparison in brackets 
where different ; they may possibly throw some light on this 
old language, as many are quite different from the terms I 
found in use. 

While Samoan has fourteen letters in its alphabet — a, g, 
i, I, rtiy n, 0 , p, s, t, u, v — it is necessary to give the Eotuman 
four more, Jc and r being found as well as t and /, and the li 
being often sounded very distinctly, while in such a word as 
sosoghi, sister or brother, it is scarcely aspirated at all, and such 
a word as haliaragi, young, in the method adopted by the Eev. 
George Pratt for Samoan, would certainly be spelt \taragi. In 
set speeches all words commencing with an h have it very 
distinctly aspirated. The letter j must also be added to 
indicate a sound resembling ch, ts, and the English j about 
equally. It occurs in the names of many places on the island, 
but is otherwise very uncommon ; examples are Juju, Atja, etc., 
also nujiq the mouth. Towels are pronounced as in the 
continental method- I know of no meaning dependent on the 
quantity, but it is a mark of respect, when speaking to a chief, 
to lengthen all or the chief vow^els of each of the substantives, 
thus laying great stress on them. G is always nasal, and 
pronounced ng. All the other letters are pronounced as in 
English. 

The same vowel is not generally repeated in a word without 
a break between, unless the word is a compounded one, as 
solgaasta, the north wind; smraara, a centipede; huncele, the 
beach. In these cases each vow^el is distinctly pronounced. 
The diphthongs are ai, as in tchaikaij a shell ; au, as in ran, 
tobacco; oi, as in lioina, a wife; on, as in filoii, the head. 
Other vowels occurring together are pronounced each separately ; 
thus haephaep, the hand, is ha-ep-Jm-ep, apioiitu, a priest, 
a-pi-oi-i-tu. I am not really certain that any of the diphthongs 
are properly so, as in speaking slowly many are broken up into 
their component vowels. For emphasis almost any word may 
be repeated, but the repetition often changes the meaning; 
thus the terms raanu and huf are applied broadly to many 
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small flying animals, but moMicmanu is a bird, and Imfhvf a 
bat. 

The accent properly, in the Polynesian group of languages, is 
placed on the penultimate syllable, and this rule holds for 
Rotiima, except that when a chief is being spoken to it is often 
thrown on the first syllable. The transposal of the last yowel, 
too, often throws it on the last syllable. It is in no case thrown 
on the yowel, thus transposed. 

In llotiiman there is no article definite or indefinite. The 
Wilkes Report gives ta, one, definite and indefinite, used for 
that, as opposed to ti, this, both being used as postfixes. 

The names of natural objects, such as trees and animals, are 
mostly simple and indigenous to the island, or to Polynesia ; to 
these must be added such simple manufactured articles, as the 
people may be supposed to haye known, before they migrated 
to Rotuma. Compounded nouns usually indicate that the 
article, animal, or tree has been but recently introduced; 
exception however must be taken to articles of food or manu- 
factured articles which have been brought by natives of other 
islands with their own names. The verbs and the nouns, or 
perhaps adjectives, for similar meanings are the same. 

xs'uniber does not properly exist. Por the plural numerals,, 
or words such as imply a number, are used. Tancoko (pro- 
nounced tauthoko)-, a Fijian word, is now applied to people, 
while atakoa is applied especially to animals. Tme^ many, is 
used generally for inanimate objects, such as stones, trees, etc. 
The Wilkes Expedition Report gives also maoi, many. 

Gender is formed by the affix of fa, man or male, and Jioni, 
woman or female, usually shortened to hon or hen. In most 
cases among the larger animals, the male and female have 
separate names. 

Case is indicated by prepositions. The genitive may be 
indicated by one of the possessive pronouns. K, or ka, is used 
as a prefix, and applies especially to movements, such as enter- 
ing and leaving a house ; it is particularly employed where an 
adjective is used. Se implies the act of moving forward to a 
place, and e the act of movement from a place. 

The adjectives as a rule follow the noun. The numerals do 
not go above kiu, 10,000 ; they are almost for the smaller 
numbers identical with those of Samoa and Fiji. The pronouns 
are given fully in the appendix ; compared to the rest of the' 
language, their formation is very complete. 

The tenses of the verbs are formed much in the same way 
as in many other Polynesian dialects. Past tenses are very 
generally formed by the addition of an adjective, used as an 
adverb, thus : — 
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Lao 

Goil lao 
Gou la lao 
Gou lao vakia.... 


Togo. 

Tgo. 

I will go. 
I went. 


The passive voice is usually formed by changiug to the active. 
The Wilkes Expedition Eeport says, “ The directive particles 
mai and aht are found in Eotuman under the forms m" and ato 
(or af), suffixed to the verb. Thus lao or la, which signifies to 
go or move, becomes laato, to go away, leum, to come.” 

The affirmative adverbs are o, ou, and e, and negative ifjihei. 
Igikei is also used for not, but hat is a more i)olite term. “ The 
negatives are kat (or kal) and ra, the first of which usually 
precedes the verb, and the second follows.”^ 


XXY. Legends. 

I have considered it best to give these legends as near as 
possible in the same words as they were related to me; by 
changing the words much of the force, with which they were 
related, would be lost. At the end of each I have added such 
notes, as seemed to me to be necessary. 

let) Legend of Balion (1). — Under Gofu, the king of Samoa, 
there wavS once a great chief, called Eahou, wffio only had one 
daughter. She married and bore a female child, called JMaheva. 
Gofu about the same time likewise had a daughter, and, as 
Eahou was Gofu's head chief, the two children were brought up 
together. They were constant companions, and used to be 
always on the beach playing, their favourite amusement being 
fishing for penu (2). One day each caught one, but Maheva's was 
the finest. On the king s daughter demanding it, she refuses to 
give it up, and in return is taunted about one of lier feet, which 
is deformed. Maheva begins to cry, and runs to Eahou, who 
inquires what is the matter. She tells him, and he is wild 
with anger. On the next day two girls come called Hauli- 
parua, and Eahou tells them about the whole affair. In return 
they order him to make a basket that night, and promise to tell 
him on the following morning, what he is to do. He is told to 
fill it wdtli sand, and then to embark in his canoe. He does so, 
calls together all his hoag, and all get on board, carefully carry- 
ing the basket of sand Two arumea (3) appear next in front of 
the canoe. You will battle away on the sea as long as the 
arumea go over your head. As soon as they have gone far 
enough, they will sing to you, and you will drop the basket 
overboard.” They then travel on for many days, with the birds 

^ Wilkes Expedition Report. 
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in front. But at last the arinnea sing, and Eahou throws the 
basket over the side. Eotunia then comes up with the canoe 
on top of it. Malaha hist appeared, and then the rest, all 
covered with hushes and cocoanut trees. 

One day Eahou thinks he will take a walk round the island, 
and place a taboo on the different cocoanut trees die may find; 
he does so, using green cocoanut leaves. On the same morning 
comes a man, Tokaniua, whom Honitemous (4) gets hold of ; she 
tells him to follow Eahou and place a dry cocoanut leaf under 
each of Eahoifs green leaves as a taboo. He follows Eahou 
accordingly right round the island, and back to Malaha, where 
Eahou lias his abode. They meet, and Eahou asks Tokaniua 
where he comes from. He replies that he is on his own land, 
and appeals to his taboos on the cocoanut trees. They are 
going to fight, when Honitemous calls Tokaniua, and advises 
him what to do. Tokaniua then proposes that they shaE set 
each other different tasks, the one failing to do the other’s to 
leave the island. Eahou runs and gets a leaf of the apaea (5), 
which he dips in the water and then on the sand, telling 
Tokaniua to count the grains sticking to it. This he does 
correctly, and tells Eahou in return to count the waves break- 
ing in on the shore. Eahou counts and counts, but at last gets 
wild with anger, and calls his people together; they go to 
Ulhifou (6), where Eahou puEs up the tree FEmotii, which he 
carries wdth him to Mafiri. Here he drives in dhe tree, and 
begins to tear the island to pieces, the earth he throws out 
forming Hatana and Hofiewa. Honitemous, seeing this, runs 
up, and, kissing his feet, begs liim to spare the island. He pulls 
up the stick, and slings it away, making another smaE hole, 
Hifourua, where it alights. (7) Eahou then takes all his people, 
and retires to Hatana ; on his way he turns three of the men 
into stone — Moiokiura, Papanouroa, and Likliktoa — as they 
had succumhed to the inducements of the Honitemous. 

In Hatana Eahou lives quietly for some time, making two 
kings there. Once, visiting Eotuma, he makes Souiftnga the 
king. While Eahou is still living in Hatana, a boar pig comes 
down to Malaha. The people there kill it, and eat the whole 
except the head, which they send to Eahou (8), who, in a rage at 
this mark of disrespect, slings it away, forming Hof Haveanlolo. 

Hext Souiftnga dies, and word is sent to Eahou, asking him 
where he is to be buried. He caEs the sisters Hauliparua to 
his aid again, and they summon the arumeciy and direct them to 
show the people the place. 

The two birds go up over hill after hiU, but stiE go on over 
the highest, finally stopping at Seselo (9), since when all the sent 
have been buried there. 
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Eahou finally lived to an old age in Hatana, where he put 
two stones, Famof and Timanuka, into which he turned two 
chiefs. To Eotuma he gave its constitution and laws, finally 
dying and being buried in Hatana, where his grave, club, and 
hava tanoa are still to be seen (10). 

- (1) This legend is known to nearly every one on the island. 

I have received it on five different occasions and 
endeavoured to strike a mean of the different accounts. 
Tliere are many other legends attached to Eahou ; one 
makes Gofu come over from Samoa and bring him 
back* there, relating Ms great achievements after his 
return. 

(2) A favourite amusement with the children. The animal 

{Remipes sp. ?) lives in the sand between tide-marks, and 
" resembles in appearance a large white wood-louse, 

with rather long legs. It is caught bv tving the 
abdomen of a hermit crab to a bit of cocoanut fibre 
at the end of a stick. This is then allowed to wash 
in and out with the waves on the sandy beach. The 
animal, attracted by the smell, seizes it, and is quickly 
thrown over the shoulder on to the land above. 

(3) A small bird about the size of a wren, black with red 

breast, a species of Myzoinela. 

(4) See the legend of Tokaniua. In narrating these legends 

no connection between them is ever indicated. 
Honitemous is, I tliink, a general name for all female 
wood and mountain spirits. TMs one is said to have 
come to the island, hidden in Eahou’s canoe. The 
taboo is usually placed on cocoanut trees by tying 
round their base one or two half cocoanut leaves, 
which are supposed to represent the arms of the 
owner clasping the tree. 

(5) A kind of arum with exceedingly large leave.s, growing 

in the bush. 

(6) A place, called Hlhifou, is still known in Malaha. Mafiri 

is a small hill at the west end of the island. On its 
summit is a hole 80 feet deep, caused by the subsi- 
dence of the lava, which at one time must have welled 
out of the top ; near its base is another smaller hole, 
called the Hifourua. 

(7) Father TrouiUet, of the Societe de Marie, who has resided 

on Eotuma for twenty-eight years, states that Eahou 
was puffing the island down, so that it might not be 
seen a long distance away by future navigators in 
these seas ; and that he took up his abode on Hatana 
so that he might watch for any canoes which might 
\ VOL. XXVII. . 2 L 
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come and attack the island. One native stated that 
Uea was formed by a handful of sand, which Eahoa 
found in the bottom of his canoe after he had thrown 
the basket overboard. Hof Haveanlolo is a shoal just 
awash between Hataaa and Uea. 

(8) It is proper to send all strange animals, which may be 

killed or caught, to the chief. At a feast the chief's 
portion is the head of the pig. Certain rocks which 
stick prominently up are said to be the teeth of this 
boar, which fell out on the way to Hatana. 

(9) A small hill in Jloatau at the extreme e^st end of the 

island. 

(10) There are three graves on Hatana supposed to be those 

of Eahou and his two kings. The former grave (Fig. 
7) has merely a circle of stones over it, with a 
hollowed stone in the centre, while the latter have 
slabs of rock. The first bowl of hava, made by any 
party visiting the island, is always poured out on 
Kahou's grave. The club is exactly s imil ar to the 
war club described (pp. 472-3) ; it is said to have been 
twice removed, but on both occasions the boat or 
canoe, in getting out of the passage through the reef, 
capsized. Great care is also taken that any one who 
desires to ease himself should do it between tide- 
marks, and not in the bush. 



(The flat stone in the centre shows the depression, into which the kava is 

poured.) 

(6) Legeyid of ToTcanma (1).— One day, “ when there were no 
people in Kotuma,” two women— Sientafitukrou and Sienjaralol 
— went to make mena (turmeric) at the well Tutuila. After 
they had rubbed up the menu, they mix four cocoanut shells 
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full with water, and burying them, leave them for the night. 
On the following day from these four shells is born a female 
child, called Sientakvoii. The women then proceed to fill five 
more cocoanut shells with mena, and from these on the next 
morning is born a male child, called Tui Savarara. Sientakvou 
lived in Hotaharua, while Tui Savarara dwelt in Soukoaki. 
One day these two went to have a talk with one another, and 
stopped together, with the result that Sientakvou conceived. 
When they saw this, they were ashamed, since they were 
brother and sister, and so agreed to go and live in the bush. 
On their way to the bush Sientakvou told Tui Savarara not to 
look behind, for that, if he did so, the child would be born on 
the road. When they reached a spot called Kerekere, Tui 
Savarara looked round, and the child dropped out. Sientakvou 
then leaves the child to Tui Savarara, and goes into the bush, 
where she becomes a wild woman, under the name of Honi- 
temous. 

Tui Savarara w^ants to kill the child, but is afraid of the 
devil living in Sol Satarua, whom he sees looking at him. 
Meantime the child, who is called Tokaitoateniua, lay on a 
big stone, which ever since has had its menstrual periods, 
blood oozing up just in the same way as with a woman (2), Tui 
Savarara then lies down on the same stone and takes his 
kitkalitga off. He puts the boy under his legs, and as far as 
possible makes himseK appear like a woman. The de\dl sees, 
and thinks that he is a woman ; he gets on top, and at once 
Tui Savarara opens his legs, and shows the child, which he says 
is the spirit's. The devil refuses to have the child, and Tui 
Savarara goes along towards Oinafa, carrying the child and 
thinking how he may best get rid of it. He decides to throw 
it away, and hurls it first from Kerekere to Sol Saka, and then 
from Sol Saka to Iflala. When Tui Savarara came up the 
third time, the boy, who was now called Tokaniua, tried to 
wrestle with him at a place called Hofpopo, but was again 
thrown, this time landing at Soukoaki, where Tui Savarara 
lived ; in the fourth cast he is hurled to Niuafoou (3). 

In Niuafoou the boy grows into a great fighting chief, but, 
when he gets old, returns to Eotuma to obtain a fighting man 
to help him. One day he is casting his net standing on a 
stone, Hofmea (4), when it opens under him and bears a child, 
called Pilhofu, who is all stone except his one eye and one of 
his big toes. Tokaniua then departs to Niuafoou with Pilhofu, 
whose invulnerability he proves with blows of his spear. He 
strikes him again and again, but at last, unluckily striking him 
in the eye, destroys it. Pilhofu then returned in disgust to 
Eotuma, whither he was shortly foUow^ed by Tokaniua (5). 

2 L 2 
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(1) This legend is well known to all. The account given is 

compounded from an account, given me in English, by 
Susanna of Oinafa and an account furnished by four 
old men in conjunction. 

(2) All the places mentioned in this legend lie in Oinafa. A 

large rough block of lava is pointed out at Kerekere, 
on the top of a ridge near Satarua, as the one with 
the periods, which several of the old people claim to 
have seen. 

(3) This is the most northerly island of the Tongan group, 

and is about 470 miles from Eotuma. 

(4) A small rock of volcanic stone 4-5 feet long on the reef 

opposite Savelei, in Itoteu. 

(5) Pilhofu lies a stone in Soukata, in Oinafa ; in shape is 

oval, about 9 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 3^ feet 
^ high. It is of lava, and looks like a solid bubble on 
the top of the lava stream. A medium depression is 
pointed out as the mouth, while immediately above it 
another represents the median cyclopean* eye; close 
by is the old fuag ri of Tokaniua, a house foundation 
about 13 feet high. 

(c) Legend of Pilhofu and his sa/i Tohaniua (1). — Pilhofu had 
one son, whose name was Tokaniua, and whom he left in 
Hiuafoou when he first returned to Eotiuna. After a time, 
Tokaniua, who had become a great warrior, c^me over to 
Eotuma to search for his father, from whom he wanted help ; 
he journeyed in a large double canoe, and landed at Soukama, 
in front of which lies the canoe to the present day with the 
curse on it that, if any one break it, a big wave will come and 
sweep over all the land. 

I.anding, Tokaniua first meets a girl called Leanfuda, whom 
he asks if she has seen his father. She refers him to Eosso ti 
Tooi (2), who tells him that he must ask Fetutoumal, a man living 
at Tarasua. He accordingly goes to Tarasua, and, in reply to his 
inquiries, is told that his father is in Upsese, a stone in front 
of Teukoi Point, combing his hair ; further he is directed that, 
if he desires to see his father, he must quietly roll this stone 
back. But, when near Upsese, Tokaniua has to walk across 
the sand, and making a noise, is heard by Pilhofu, who at once 
takes to flight. Tokaniua pursues, but Pilhofu dives through a 
rock, and Tokaniua in following has great difBculty in stretch- 
ing himself out sufficiently to squeeze through. But Pilhofu has 
turned himself into a stone, with the exception of one of his big 
toes, which Tokaniua seizes, and a conversation results. 
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PiLHOFU. Who is that ? '' 

To'Kaxiua- It is I. Turn round, as I want to talk to 
you/' 

P. Why do you pursue me ? " 

T. “ I have done something you must help me in. We 
have been playing at throwing spears at bananas in l!^iua- 
foou. I have hit nine, and must hit the tenth to win. 
You must help me/’ 

(At the same time a waterspout (3) comes, and drops 
both in Xiuafoou.) 

P. “ Take me to where you have got to throw, and 
bury me there. Your opponents will throw first, but, 
as I am a stone, their spears will not stick in me or hurt 
me. When you throw, though, look at my left eye, 
which I will open, and there your spear will stick.” 

They throw, and Tokaiiiuas spear alone sticks. Tokaniua 
runs up, and seeing a drop of blood oozing out, throws a hand- 
ful of sand on the eye, while all the people cry out, “ 3Ioriere, 
mmnere ” (4). At the same moment a strong whirlwind (5) came, 
and blew the sand into every one’s eyes. It takes them, too, with 
some Xiuafoou people, and throws them on Houa Island, off 
Oinafa. Here there is a small hole always filled with rain- 
water, and Pilhofu tells Pissioitu to go and fill his mouth with 
the water and blow it into his eye. Fissioitu goes to the pool, 
but finds that the whole surface has been covered with blood by 
the sisters Hauliparna. He sucks this off though first, and 
filling his mouth with water, cures Pilhofu’s eye with it. 

Tokaniua then went to Teukoi, where on his death he turned 
into the citua of that village, w’ho w'as called Fretuanak (6). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of 

Juju, at a meeting of the chiefs. Manava, the chief 
of Hoinotu, indicated shortly the last legend with this, 
relating them of father, sou, and grandson. There is 
a patch of stones on the reef in front of Soukama, in 
Juju, w'hich are said to be the remains of Tokaniua’s 
canoe. 

(2) This is the title of the minor chief of Tooi. 

(3) The word here used is almhia. Small waterspouts are 

frequently to he seen off the breaking reef. 

(4) The term '' Moriere'' is much the same as '' Well done.” 

It is a term of applause, and is in common use at 
feasts, if an especially fine pig or a large quantity of 
food is brought by any one hoag, 

(5) The term here is niinnuniha. It has a very similar 

meaning to ahuliia. 
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(6) It is interesting to note that, while the first legend of 
Tokaniua is well known by all at Oinafa, it is nearly 
unknown in Juju. With the second the cases are 
reversed. The name Tokaniua still persists in 
Oinafa, and is alwa}S called first for l:ava in the 
island. 

{d) Tlic formation of the isthnius.or SoJdontoyiu (1). — Once there 
walked through the sea to Kotuma from Tonga a great, mighty, 
and exceeding tall man, called Serimana ; with him, floating on 
the spathe of the cocoanut flower, came his daughter Siilmata (2), 
a girl of great beauty and spirit. For a long time they 
remained in Eotuma, and Sulmata married its great warrior 
Fouma (3), who built a hi^fnag ri on Sol Sororoa, and took her 
to live there, while Serimana dwelt in Savaia. 

After a long time, there came a whole fleet of canoes from 
Tonga looking for Serimana, with whom they took up their 
abode in Savaia. One evening the Tongans placing on the 
sand ran after somey^^/i (4), and caught one, at whiclt Serimana 
was frightened, thinking that they were getting too strong for 
him : accordingly he sends oft" for Fouma, who catches several 
very quickly. Ilext evening one of the Tongans threw up a 
canoe over Serimana's house, and caught it the other side as it 
fell. Fouma does the same, and Serimana is satisfied. On the 
next evening the Tongans put a big stone fence out from 
Savaia along by the beach with their left hands, and Fouma is 
conquered (5). The Tongans then talk of having a big fight 
with Fouma, and Serimana, who hears of it, urges "them to try. 
Fouma meantime goes and makes an alliance with Onunfanua, 
another strong man and a left-handed one as weU, who dwells 
in Solelli (6). Onunfanua tells Fouma that, if he will send to 
him, he will come on the fifth day after the fight has begun, but 
Fouma says that he will fight alone until the tenth day. 
Returning, Fouma jumps over the strait, and hastens to Sol 
Sororoa. 

A long time passes, as the Tongans are afraid, but one day, 
when Fouma is returning from fishing off Halafa, he sees 
smoke on Sol Sororoa, and his house on fire. He rushes up 
and finds all waiting for him with clubs and spears. They 
make a rush at him as he mounts the hill, but he fends them 
off with his net and gets above them. They take to flight, but 
Fouma, slinging his net (7) over them, catches fifty, all of whom 
he smothers in the net. Going into his house, Fouma finds 
more than half his club burnt, but, in spite of this, rushes down 
to Maftau and fights the Tongans there for five days. 

Meantime Onunfanua has been informed of the battle, and 
on the fifth day starts. On his way he hears two old men. 
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Sokanava and Mofmoa, saying that it is a good thing to kill 
Fouma; he quietly puts Ins club over their heads, and they, 
noticing a cloud on the sun, look up. Onunfanua asks them 
about what they are talking, but they try to put him off ; he 
tells them that he has heard all, but forgives them on their 
agreeing to fill up the strait during the night, so that he may 
cross on the following day. They do so in the given time, and, 
on taking leave, tell him that Fouma is nearly done, and that 
he will be beaten unless he cuts a Mfo tree down with one 
stroke of his left hand. Coining up, Onunfanua fights for some 
time with the Tongans, but, getting pressed himself, thinks of 
the counsel he has received. Warding his enemies off with his 
right hand, with one blow of his left he cuts right through 
the tree. The splinters kill more than half the Tongans, so 
that the remainder fly to their canoes, and \vith all haste set 
sail. 

^ Fouma, knowing that Serimana really put the Tongans on to 
him, tells his wife that he will kill her father. She goes down 
to Serimana and cries aloud, but being afraid of Fouma, will 
g not tell him what is the matter. On the following day Fouma 
" came down, and with one blow of his club cleft Serimana and 
his house in twain. (8). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Albert and Marafu 
separately. In the chart of Eotuma a well-defined 
isthmus is seen, dividing the island into a small 
western portion and a much larger eastern part. The 
breadth here is not 100 yards, and the whole is 
simply formed of beach sand. To the west the 
basalt of the Kill of Kugoi shows undermining from 
wave action at some past time, showing that this 
isthmus did not always exist. There are, too, in the 
reefs on the west and south sides of the island here 
passages and deep holes, which, I think, indicate a 
former channel. There is a tradition of the isthmus, 
being built up about one hundred and twenty years 
ago "by Tue, the chief of Itomotu, with large stone 
blocks and sand. About sixty years ago, too, it is 
remembered by some that the isthmus was again 
filled up by the women and children with baskets of 
sand. Albert informed me also that; when digging for 
the foundation of tlie church, a number of large 
blocks of lava were found. The derivation of the 
term Soktontonu is doubtless from soko^ to join, and 
tonu, water. 

(2) From sulu, the spathe of the cocoanut flower, and viata 
wet. 
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(3) Any tree, which grows up strong and straight, is called 

juumatoic. The house site of Fouma is still pointed 
out on Sol Sororoa, in Itomotu. Savaia is that part of 
the shore Hat, just east of Maftau. 

(4) JuVi, or sandpipers, are very common on the beach at low 

tide. 

(5) There is now a stone wall at Savaia to keep off the 

inroads of the sea on the beach. It has been repaired 
three times in the last seventy years, but is now again 
nearly in mins. 

(6) A place on Sol Hof, in the Lopta dmsion of Oinafa. It 

is curious how all strong men come from, and are 
supposed to live inland. 

(7) The word used is Jdri, a name applied to a casting net, a 

large one of which is 12 fathoms long by about 
1 broad. 

(S) There are many other legends of Fouma, and a few of 
Onunfanua, but most of these are mere tales, invented 
as they go on by the old men when sitting at a fefeag^ 
or story-telling, in the evening. 

(e) The origin of the Moed' (1). — To Xoava was walking one 
day from Pepji to Matusa, when he was met by Karagfono (2), 
who was a spirit in the likeness of a man, born of a chief and the 
spirit of his dead hoiluga (sweetheart), made of a drop of blood, 
without bones. 

Walking together for some time, they reach Soukama, where 
To Xoava asks his companion to come into his house and have 
some The women prepare everything, but only put a 

table in front of To i7oava, seeing which Karagfono got up,, and 
went out, returning after a few minutes with a dry coeoanut, on 
w'hich he proceeded to sit (4). On perceiving from this that his^ 
guest was a chief, To Xoava told the women to get a table for 
him. 

After the Icava and food are finished, Karagfono invites 
To Xoava in his tttrri to visit him, and takes him right along 
through Matusa to Luokoasta (5), where To Xoava inquires as to 
their destination. 

Karagfono. I am going to take you to Limari.” 

To Xoava. ‘‘ I am a living man, and how can voti take 
me there alive V' 

Karagfono. “ I have power from the gods to take you. 
When 1 jump into tlie water, you liave only to catch hold 
of the back of my hukaluga, DonT leave go till I tell 
you, or you will be drowned.” 
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f Karagfono then dives off with To IsToava, and in a short time 
^ they reach Limari, where To Noava is much surprised to find 
dry land, with all sorts of fruits and food. But soon the other 
spirits smell out that Karagfono has a mortal wuth him, and 
; inquire why he has brought a living man there. On this 
Karagfono takes To Noava and hides him on the beams of his 
: house on a fatafata (6), but after a day and a half of this 
" To Noava gets tired, and asks to be taken back to the earth. 
Karagfono agrees, and says, “ I should like to make you a 
present before you go, as you were very kind to me on the 
earth, lam giving you a moa fa and a vwa licnHJ), called 
I Sukivou. When these breed, you can have the young ones, but 
W must return the old birds to me.” 

T. “How can I possibly get back to bring them ?” 

, K. “When the day comes to bring them, you w'ill 

I';'* -know it without being told, and you will find me w^aiting 
"p?, at the same place as we dived off.” 

Talking thus, Karagfono dismisses To Noava, who is carried 
"^hout of the sea by Sukivou and landed at Luokoasta (8), whence 
he had dived down with Karagfono. Sukivou had ten chickens, 
I from which all the fowls of Eotuma are descended. 

-r (1) The fowl. I am indebted to Marafii and Wafta for this 
legend 

(2) Also called Sunioitu, but this is a general name for 

several kinds of at a a. 

(3) This is the same as asking a person to come in and have 

a meal. The I'ava is drunk first, and always followed 
by food. 

^ (4) Indicates that Karagfono is a chief, and should have a 

table as well as To Noava. 

^ (5) A point off Losa, literally asta, sun, and ItiokOy to dip. 

(6) A bed of bamboos or sticks in the beams of the house, 

^ still common. 

(7) Fa and honiy male and female, common affixes for 
gender. 

(8) As they arise from the water, To Noava and Sukivou sing 
this song : — 

“ Jloasite Karagfono^ 

Te moturere, ma Fahxsifo ; 

IticikiOy viki vikia^ otaro lao, 

Sukii'oxi hogo oojao ; 

IticikiOy viki cikia, otaro laoP 

Most of this is in a language now lost, but the following is as 
far as possible a literal translation : — 
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“ Karagfono knows not where we go, 

To the island above, and Fakasifo, 

Crowing, crowing, as we pass along, 

Sukivou waking up the sleepers, 

Crowing, crowing, as we pass along.” 

Moturere I have derived from oimotu, aa island, and rere, 
above ; it may however be the name of a place. Ojao is a 
word only used as applying to the biggest chiefs. 

(/) The turtle of Sol Onau (1). — On the top of Sol Onau is a 
fiat platform of rock about 25 fathoms above the sea, and 
overhanging it somewhat ; near it was formerly a large 
playhouse. One day two girls came out of the house on to this 
platform, which has since been called Lepiteala, to ease 
themselves. 

When one was doing so over the cliff, severed canoes came 
suddenly into sight from round the point, a big vouroa (2) fishing. 
The people in the canoes see, and call out. The girl rises 
hurriedly in shame, but slips on the rock, and catching hold of 
the other to save herself, both fall into the sea below. 

They are then changed into tw^o turtle, the one white and 
the other red, and are called Eao. They still live in the deep 
cre\ices of the coral under the rock, and can be called up at 
any time by singing the following song (3) : — 

“ Eao maniise^ ha Lepiteala 
nia vehia ha for o ole tufe, 

Havei, ma foiak ia ha fan paufu^ 

He ta jauahi^ ma moiea. 

There first appears usually in one big crevice the sasnini, 
swimming along, and later come the turtle, usually one at a 
time. They continue swimming about on the top of the water 
for a long time, unless any one calls out, '' Fieii (4) vouroaf when 
they immediately disappear. 

(1) Sol Onau, the island off Juju. There is a legend, similar 
as to details, about two sharks off the island of 
Makila, in the Solomon group. Captain W. AV.' 
AVilson, harbourmaster of Levuka, informs me that 
there is also a turtle at Batiri, Koro, Fiji, called 
Tui Nai Kasi Kasi, and that he has twice seen it 
called up. 

^ I took up Mou, the chief of Pepji, and five girls to 
sing the incantation. Going on in front, I examined 
the place, and saw a green turtle. AA'hen the girls 
were singing the incantation the second time, the 
sasnini, a long, narrow, lanceolate fish, wliich always 
precedes the turtle in these seas, came slowly along^ 
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blit we saw nothing further. All the girls and Mou 
state that they have repeatedly seen the turtle, which 
is not unlikely, as the spot is a regular feeding-place 
for them. 

(2) The name of the siew -fishing, when many are partaking 

in it (p. 428). 

(3) The meaning, as far as I have^been able to get this song’ 

interpreted, is as follows : — “ Come up, Eao, to Lepi- 
• teal a, and finish the story for us, having been in the 

hot sun and tired in the season for the screw-pine, 
when it is in flower and fruitful. Pete!' 

The lajiguage is very antiquated. Lepiteala is from 
ala, to die ; Jca foro, to tell ; tufe, people ; faic 
paufu, the season of the ixiufic, a species of pandanus. 

Each line runs in twelves. The time is similar to 
the Tau Toga (p. 489), but runs in a somewhat 
higher key. 

(4) Fieu, the act of defecation. 

(g) The coming of the Kava " (1). — In Faguta there lived a 
Tongan, a very strong and brave warrior, called Kaikaiponi. 
His wife was of a Eotuman chief’s family, and had three 
brothers, jMuriak, Afiak, and Koufinua, who lived in Pepji- 
W ar was declared against them by Tukmasui (2), the chief of 
Malaha, but they utterly defeated him, owing to the great 
valour of Kaikaiponi and his experience in war. As a reward,, 
the brothers desiied to make him the sou, and, in fact, to 
re-create the office for him, because from the time of Souiftuga, 
appointed by Eahou, there had not been any fresh sou ap- 
pointed, this being long before the Xiuafoou people came to the 
island. To this, however, there was much opposition, so that 
they compromised the aflair by making his wife the soti-honi. 

When the souhoni was the ruler, hava first came to Rotuma 
floating down from Samoa, from a place called Hihifo. As it 
passed Koatau, it dropped two stones, the Hofrua, just outside 
the reef. Round these rocks any crabs (3), prawns, or fish, that 
may be caught, are poisonous owing to the kava which has got 
into them. The root then drifted on past Oinafa to Fatu (4), 
where it touched the shore and left a tree, the oini]p€ji, wdiich 
is of very hard wood, and grows nowhere else on the island- 
It then, finally, came on shore at the extreme west end of 
Lopta, from which place it proceeded for a walk along the road 
to Juju. But the kava, before i caching there, branched off and 
went round Sol Atja to a piece of land called Xiuful (5), where it 
found a convenient hole, in which it planted itself and for a 
' long time flourished. 

\ 
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But one day some dirt fell from a rat (6) in the roof of Kaikai- 
poni‘s house on him, and he, recognising the smell, tells aU the 
people of the great drink, and a great search is started. At last 
they found the root, half burnt by Waromago, who was clean- 
ing the land in NiufuL A great feast is held, and the root is 
cut into pieces and distributed all over the island, so that all 
may taste. Among others, one piece is sent to Fissoiitu, who 
is living at the back of Sol Satarua ; but he does not under- 
stand its use, and throws it away. It takes root, and grows 
well, and from tliis piece all the hava in the island has sprung. 

By the soulioni after this, Kaikaiponi had one child, a son, 
who one day went to play in the bush, and found two girls, 
Opopu and Bara, who had come down from Lagi (7), and were 
amusing themselves on a swing. Although much annoyed at 
being seen on the earth, they put the boy, at his request, in the 
swing, but he fell out and broke his wrist. In pain at the 
accident, he calls out for some one to fill the cocoanut shells 
with water for him, and the girls, alarmed at his cries, promise 
to do so. They depart, but as soon as they axe out of his sight 
proceed to ascend to Laeji again. The people, who are hurrying 
up on account of the cries, see them, but they are too high for 
them to do them any harm. The people watch them ascending, 
and see them, after making a hole in the sky, pass through, and 
at the same time a great shower of rain came down at the spot 
itself, which is called Yakoi, and not only filled the cocoanut 
shells, but cured the boy as well. 

Shortly after this Kaikaiponi and the soulioni departed in a 
large double canoe for Tonga, and never returned, while Muiiak 
became the soUj and wdien he died his brother Afiak (8). 

(1) This legend was related to me by Wafta, the chief of 
Jnjn, at a council meeting in Malaha; he was assisted 
by Marafu and the chief of Malaha. I afterwards 
heard that there are several songs sung by the 
but unfortunately too late to get them transcribed. 
In Fiji the Icara, or, as it is there called, yaqona, is 
said to have come from Tonga, but I could find no 
legend about it. On the Ea coast of Viti Levu the 
foUowing story of its discovery in Tonga was told 
me : — 

“ A man was planting his yams one day, when he 
cut down a Jcava hush which w’as in the way. Pre- 
sently he observed a rat, which began to gnaw' the 
root, and fell dowm, apparently dead. He then, after 
watching it for some time, w^eut to pick it up, but, to 
his surprise, it got up and began to run away. Ac- 
cordingly he concluded that the root mu^ be some 
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good, and so chewed it, and made Jcava, He found it 
very pleasant, and so it spread.” 

(2) Muriak and Tnkmasni are names still to be found on 

Eotuma. Kaiponi, I am informed, is by no means an 
uncommon name in Tonga. 

(3) There actually are poisonous fish and crabs off these 

rocks; one crab, the fumapoitu^ is very dangerous. 
The fish and crabs, too, of Luokoasta, off Losa, are 
also dangerous. It is a common idea in Eotuma that 
the earth round the roots of the Icava is poisonous. 

(4) A place in the middle of Lopta. A large-leafed tree 

something like the liifo was pointed out to me as the 
oinipeji] I certainly cannot recollect ha\Tng seen it 
elsewhere. 

(5) This piece of land is still known by the same name. A 

deep hole is pointed out, where the hava first rooted 
itself, and from which it was removed. 

(6) The Eotuman rat is Mus exidans (Peile). 

(7) The sky, or heaven, the abode of good deities. If the 

girls could have been caught, their offspring would 
have been invincible, and would always have food 
ready at hand without doing any work. Among all 
Pacific Island people there is a general l^elief that the 
sky opens to allow the rain to fall. Certain andesite 
crystals, found on the top of the lava in Eotuma, are 
called momonifc, literally chips off a thunder-cloud. 

(8) I think this legend points to a hereditary so^t, who was 

not only the sou, but a king temporal as well. 

{h) Eikolagi, or the house to heaven (1). — ^When the people were 
building Eikolagi, a house to reach the sky (2), a man, Souragpol, 
started from Atmofu with a stone for its foundation from Tooi, 
liis wife, Henlipehea, nearly falling to pieces (3) at the time. He 
passes Teukoi point, and comes to Fahafa (4), where he meets a 
man, who asks him what he is carrying the stone for, and 
laughs at him so much that he throws it down, and there it 
lies to the present day. This man then proceeds to call out 
the people of Teukoi, and, with Souragpol and his people, they 
go to Koatau to fight, refusing any more to build Eikolagi. 
They are beaten, and take to Sight, with ^Toatau in pursuit. 
Souragpol reaches Teukoi, but being hard pressed, takes up a 
stone to hide under, and himself turns into a stone, telling the 
people to call his child Fuoga. 

One day, when Fuoga was nearly a man, the Teukoi people 
were carrying food to the sou in Noatau, but they left behind 
L them Fuoga, who was asleep. Fuoga however awoke, and 
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being hungry, makes after them, and catches them up between 
Pepji and Xoatau. He has no food for the sou, and so pulls up 
a tree, off which he tears the branches, putting the stem oYer 
his shoulder. He forces the Teukoi people to give him all their 
food, wliich he eats ; he then compels them to accompany him 
to iSToatau. Here, reaching the sou's house, Puoga brings on a 
fight, and kills the sou and all his strong men. He then pro- 
ceeds to Kikolagi, where he has a great fight with the strong 
man (5) of the island, who is putting the ridge on the house ; at 
last he wins, killing his enemy with one blow of his club and 
destroying the house with a second blow. He then takes the 
name of Fouma, and makes a Soukama man the sou, 

(1) This legend was related to me by Friday and Marafu. 

They say that the Fouma, referred to in it, has no con- 
nection with the Fouma mentioned in the legend of 
the Soktontonu. 

(2) In il^oatau is a mound of earth, 12-13 feet above the 

general level and 40-50 yards in diameter, which is 
pointed out as the foundation of Eikolagi. There is a 
fuag ri, house foundation, called Atmofu close to 
Matusa, 

(3) This phrase is a literal translation of the Eotuman, and 

implies that the woman may at any moment bear a 
child. 

(4) Close to Teukoi. The stone lies on the road, and weighs 

about half a ton. 

(5) A large stone in Noatau, cracked in three places, is 

pointed out as this man. 


Appendix I. List of the Last Sixty Son.'’ 


1. Lapetemasui. 

2. Tuitupu. 

3. Laparere. 

4. Muamea on 

ava ka noho 
e Solioa. 

5. Muatoirere. 

6. Ifiuri. 

7. Ifituga. 

8. Eesartu. 

9. Ninta. 

10. Sourotnma. 

11. Tafaki. 

12. Muamea. 

13. Tukmaaui. 

14. Souhoni 

Vakai. 


15. Kaurafonua. 

16. Rimakou. 

17. Koufossi. 

18. Taio. 

19. Fonumonu. 

20. Taromua. 

21. Tui. 

22. Marafu. 

23. Mirara. 

24. Tokoara. 

25. Asekana. 

26. Moniseu. 

27. Sakumane, 

28. Tausia. 

29. Satapuaki. 

30. Puka. 

31. Kanaka. 


32. Tokaniua. 

33. Titafaga. 

34. Irava. 

35. Kavaka. 

36. Tuaojao. 

37. Gaogaofaga. 

38. Fatafesi. 

39. Fuatanafau. 

40. Yxiana. 

41. Fatafesi. 

42. XomanaTa. 

43. Solovalu. 

44. Rimakou, 

45. Tirasoko. 

46. Otorevai. 

47. Bagafuata. 

48. Kauraai. 


49. Vavaoti. 

50. TJata. 

51. Patupolivara- 

hina. 

52. Furisifana. . 

53. Tuiroloravfl. . 

54. Marafu. 

55. Pogisemari, 

56. Tianikea. 

57. Sukamasa. 

58. Moi. 

59. Manaya. 

60. MatagitaL 


This list is copied from one in the possession of 
Rottuna. 


the present 


Commissioner 


of 
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Appendix II. Language. 

Having been advised that a specimen of the language would 
be of considerable interest, I now give a list of upwards of three 
hundred words. Of numerals and pronouns I am also giving 
the Fijian and Samoan equivalents, and of such words out of 
my general list as seem to me to bear any relationship to 
Fijian, Samoan, or both languages. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Leefe, the Commissioner of Eotuma, an excellent Fijian 
scholar, for any merit the list may have. The Eotuman was 
written down by me first from the interpreter ; the Fijian being 
then carefully added, the Fijian list was handed over to Gideoni, 
an ordained Wesleyan minister, a native of Eotuma, and by 
him translated into Eotuman, under Mr. Leefe s super\dsion. 
The Samoan list I compiled later from the Eev. George Pratt's 
dictionary, and by the aid of two Samoans in Fiji. I divided 
the list into words bearing a relationship to one another, in all 
eleven sections ; the numbers in front of the words compared with 
Samoan and Fijian refer to these. The words chosen refer for 
the most part to objects of everyday use ; others were to assist 
me in my inquiries about different points, as relationship, 
superstitions, etc. r and still others were merely for the purpose 
of comparison. When the list was being compiled, it was never 
intended for pubhcation in such an incomplete form. 


Numerals, 


English. 

Rotmnan. 

Wilkes Exp. Kpt. | 

! 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

1 

ta, esea. . 

IA) CS08i • « 


tasi . . 

dua. 

2 

rua 

rua . , 

1 

lua . . 

rua. 

3 

folu 

tholu 

..i 

tolu . . 

tolu. 

4 

hake 

hake 

..ifa .. 

va. 

5 

lima 

lima 


lima . . 

lima. 

6 

ono 

ono 


ono • . 

ono. 

7 

hif u 

hithu 

• . , Rtu . . . . 

vitu. 

8 ! 

valu 

yalu 


valu . . 

waiu. 

9 

siTa 

siva 


iva , • 

civa. 

10 ; 

sagahnia • . | 

saghul 


sef ulu . , 

tini, saga> 
valu. 

100 

tarau . . • • 

taron 


selau. . 

drau. 

1,000 

ef e 

heht’, kimamnana 

afe . , 

udolu. 

10,000 

kiu • . 

kiut’ 


inano 

oba. 

100,000 

kuitnanamana . . 

* • 

, , 

manomano .. 

vetelei. 

1,000,000 

\ 

raurauTareyare 

• • 

•• 

•• 

petele. 
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Pronouns, 


English. 

Eotuman, 

Wilkes Exp. 
Ept. 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

I 

gou 

go, gou 

’ou 

koiau. 

Thou.. 

ae 

ai, ei . . 

’oe 

koiko. 

He . . 


hati ? . . 

’o ia 

koya. 

We two .. 

itara, amira 

amia . . 

i tawa . , 

kedaru, 

keiram 

Tou two 

aura 

aua . . 

’oulua , • 

kemudrau, 

koikodrao. 

They two 

iria 

eiia • . 

i taua , . 

koirau. 

We . . 

omisi . . . . i 

amis , . . , 

i tatou . . 

keimami. 

Tou . . 

ausa . . . . ! 

au. aus , • 

’outou . . 

fcemudou. 

They . . 

' irisa 

eris . . . . 

i latou . . 

ko ira. 

My .. 

! ontou , . 

otou . - 

lou, lota . . ^ 

noqu. 

Thy .. 

' onou 

o, ou . . 

lou, lo’oe 

! nomu. 

His . . 

‘ onou . . . . ; 

ou 

Iona, lana 

nona. 

Our (of two) 

I otara . . 

otonua 

lo and la maua 

nodaru. 

Your (of two) 

i onomura 

oua, omua , . ' 

lo and la taua . . 

nomudrau. 

Their (of two) 

oria 

oria . . 

lo and la oulua j 

nodrau. 

Our . , 

j onaso . . . . 

1 

onus . 

lo and la matou j 
(tatou) 

noda. 

Tour . . 

j onomusii 

' ous, omus 

lo and la outou 

nomudou. 

Their . . 

; onaro . . 

I oris . . 

lo and la latou 

nodra. 


English. 


Eotuman. 


I ^ I 

^Wilkes Exp. Ept. | Samoan. 


Fijian. 


2 Moon . . i 

hula . . 

Cloud . . 

aoga . . 

Eain 

lisa 

Wind 

lagi . . 

mght . . 

pogi .. 

3 Land . . ‘ 

hanua. . 

Island 

otmotu 

Coast . . j 

ufaga . . 

Bav . . j 

fagpopotu 

Eeef . . 1 

sau 

W ave 

peau . . 

4 Eye . . , 

mafa . . 

Nose 

isu .. 

Ear 

faliga . , 

Mouth 

nnja . . 

Tongue . . 

alele . • 

Chest 

1 fatfata 

Mammae . . 

^ susu .. 

Back 

! fomafua 

Thigh . . 

, saga . . 

5 Branch . . 

1 ra 

Leaf 

1 rau 

Bark 

1 uli , . 

Green 

' yarara 


hula 

aoag 


hanua 


matho . . 
isu 

thaliga . . 

nutsu 

alele 

fatfata , . 

S11S 

thomathua 


I ran, noho 
■ oihapa . . 
j foo 


. . mauh . . 

. . ao 
. . I ua 
. . I ta’ai . . 
..Ipo .. 

. . ' fanua . . 

. . motu . . 

. . matafaga 
. . ; f aga . . 

. . ; a’au . . 

. . I piau , . 

. . mata . . 

. . , isu 


. . \ taliga . 

.. ; gUtU . 

. . ! alelo . 
, . ! fatfata 


tua 

ogaYae 

la 

lau 

pa’u 

lau’aTa 


Tula. 

ou. 

uea. 

cagi. 

bogi. 

yanua. 

yanuyanu. 

baravi. 

toba. 

cakau. 

biau. 

mata. 

ueu, 

; daliga. 
gusu. 
yame, 
sere, 
sueuna. 
daku. 
soga. 
tabaua. 
drau. 
kiili. 

karakawa. 
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•English.. 

' 

Kotuman. 

1 Wilkes Exp. Kpt. 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

6 Fowl 

moa .. 


moa 


. 

: moa . . . . 

toa. 

Yam 

uki 




'ufi .. 

uvL 

Orange . . 

mori .. 




moli . . 

moli. 

Cocoaniit. . 

niu 


niu 


niu . . . , 1 

niu. 

HreacMruit 

ulu 


ulu 


'ulu . , 

uto. 

Chestnut.. 

ifi 





ifl 

iri. 

Papaw . . 

esu 




esi 

uileti. 

Kava 

kava . . 


,, • 


Jcava ; 

yaqona. 

Chew, to , . 

mama . • 


, , 


lamulamu . , j 

mama. 

Yhca-bowl 

t&XXOd « • 


tanoa 


tanoa , . . . i 

tanoa. 

7 Bird 

manumanu 


mamnanu 

manu . , . . ' 

mauumanu. 

Fish 

ia 


ia 

• * • • 

ia . • « . ' 

ika. 

Owl 

rum . . 




lulu . . 

lulu. 

Butterfly. . 

pepe . . 

• • 

• 3 


pepe . . . . * 

bebe. 

Fly 

laga . . 




lelei . . 

laiza. 

Lobster . . 

ula 


, , 


ula 

urou. 

jilosquito. . 

ramu . . 


ramu 


namu , . 

namu. 

Coral 

laje .. 


, , 


lapa . • 

lase- 

8 Bailer 

tata . . 


, , 


tata . . 

niniimi. 

Bail, to . . 

anil , . 


, , 


1 asu 

nima. 

Sail 

lae 


, , 


la .. ..j 

laea. 

9 Knife 

sere . . 


sere 


pene . • 

sele. 

Beam 

utupoto 


. . 


utupoto 

soko. 

Keedle . . 

sui 


, . 

. . 

sui 

cula. 

Spear 

jao .. 


tsao 


; tao 

mot 11 . 

11 Lock of 

sope .. 


, . 


taupe . . . , i 

taube. 

hair of 





1 


virginity. 





! 


Sleep 

mose 


mose 


moe . . . . j 

moce. 

Well 

vai 


, , 


vai'eli . * 

mataniwai- 

Path • , 

sala . . 


. . 


ala 

sala. 

Dance 

maka •• 


mak 


sa'a . . . , ' meki. 

God 

atua «a 


atua 


atua . . . . ‘ 

kalou. 

Spirit 

outu 

■ * 1 

iao 


aim . . 

kaloii. 

Beg, to .. 

f arate . . 

••1 

. . 


fa’atoga . . i 

kerekere. 

Yes .. 

0 , u . . 


ka 


ioe, i, ’oe , . | 

io. 

Ko 

igikei . . 


inke, indi 

e leai . . , , ! 

segai. 


Edatv-miship. ( 1 .) 


English. 

Rotuman. 

English. 

j Rot liman. 

Han. . 

famori (fa). 

Sister to a man 

. . seehoni. 

Woman 

honi. 

Sister to a woman. , i sosoehi. 

Baby, female 

le riri. 

Husband . . 

. . 1 vavane. 

Baby, male. . 

le meamea. 

Wife . • 

. . ■ hoina. 

Child 

le. 

Marry, to . . 

• . inose. 

Boy 

fa haharagi. 

Son. . 

. . ' le fa. 

Girl 

Father or uncle 

honi haharagi. 
oifa. 

Grandparent 
father’s side. 

on makiga. 

j 

Mother or aunt 
Brother to a man . . 

oihoni. 

sosoghi. 

Grandparent 
mother’s side. 

on 1 temamafua. 

Brother to a woman 

1 

segrevene. 

Cousin, distant 

. . ’ poisasiga. 


2 M 
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MdeorologicaL (2.) 


Knglisli. 

I Eotuman. 

English, 

1 Kotumam 

I 

San 

. . asta. 

Wind 

1 

.. 1 toga. 

Star 

. . hef u. 

Wind, X. 

. . , solgaasta. 

Storm 

. . lagi maha. 

Wind, S. 

, , 1 suruta. 

Hurricane 

, , lagi hoi. 

Wind, E, 

. . ; palgaasta. 

Hot 

. . sunn. 

Wind, W. 

. . 1 maurea. 

Cold 

. . matiti- 

Lightning 

. , ‘ uere (oga). - 

Air 

. . otfiti. 

Thunder 

. . i fuL 

Eainbow . . 

. . asisikae. 

Sunrise . . 

- . ' asta-pala. 

Light 

. . tafa. 

Sunset . - 

. , : asta-solo. 

Sky 

lagi. 

W aterspout 

. . ! ahuhia. 

Hav 

.. terani (asa). 

Whirlwind 

. . mumuniha. 


Sea and Land, (3.) 


English. 

Kotuman. 

English. 

1 

; Eotuman. 

Earth (soil) 

pera (thanthan). 

Water 

. . tonu. 

Eock . » 

hofu. 

Sea -water 

. . sasi. 

Stone 

hofu meamea. 

Eresh water 

. . , mami. 

Mountain 

solo (thuagsolo). 

Tide 

. . volu. 

Eeach 

! huueele. 

Ebh, to . . 

. . fenu. 

Cape 

isu. 

Flow, to. . 

. • ' usae. 

Eeef (a shoal) . . 

mafu. 

Swamp . . 

. . 1 rana. 

Current . . 

an. 

Land 

, . 1 faufana. 

Passage (in reef) 

sava. 

Swim, to 

. . j rapi. 

Sea 

lui. 

Dive, to . . 

. . 1 iopu. - , 


The Human Bo^y, (4) 


English- 

j Eotuman. 

English, 

Eotuman. 

Head 

. . 1 filou- 

Leg 

la. 

Hair 

, . leva. 

Foot . . 

aft^. 

Forehead. . - 

, ♦ motara. 

Shoulder 

uma (nam). - 

Tooth , . 

. . i ala. 

Wrist 

kokonisiu. 

Neck 

. . ; kia. 

Finger . , 

kapae. 

Hand 

. . \ haepbaep. 

Nail 

menu. 

Arm 

, . ' siu. 1 

Thumb . • 

kahae mafoa. 

Abdomen.. 

• . j efe. 

Knee 

fu. 
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Botanical. (5.) 





EngUglx. 

Eotuman. 

English, 1 

Forest . . 

tograo. 

1 

Grrass . . . . ' 

Tree 

oi. 

Dry . • . . i 

Boot 

Taa. 

Screw-pine , . ; 

Stem 

huni. 

Iron wood (Ca^wa- 1 

Flower . . 

hasa ne oi (hue). 

rina) 

Seed 

hula (leum). 

Bamboo . . . . 1 

i 


moasu (pa), 
maniasa. 
hata. 
toa. 

vau. 


?!>* 


Food, 

(6.) 


Wi ^ - 

English. 

Rotuman. 

English. 

Botuioan. 

V' 

Pig .. .. 

puaka. 

Darden .. 

yeko. 

: - 

Food 

telaa. 

Banana . . 

pari. 


Hen 

ufa. 

Plantain 

faksara. 


Turtle * . 

hoi. 

Tarrow .. 

aana ^a’aro). 

^■ii 

Eat, to . . 

ate. 

Sago palm 

oat. 


Hungry 

paate (masmas). 

Sugar-cane 

1 fou. 


Drink, to. . . . | 

1 imo. 

Aara-cup 

1 ipu. 


Thirsly . . 

paimo. 

Aai'a -strainer . . 

nihou. 


Dish 

lunefi. 

Coeoanut scraper 

i £oa. 


Arrowroot . * i 

! mara. 

Breakfast 

amahao. 


Egg .. ..| 

kalafi (kalodi). 

Dinner . . 

omoe. 


Kitchen . . 

kohea. 

Feast 

katoaga. 


Fire 

i rahi. 

Tobacco . . 

ran. 

V- * 

. Fire friction 

Oren 

sia. 

i nujkoua. 

Pudding 

feki. 




Zoological. (7.) 


English. 

Botuman. 

English. 

Botuman. 

SheU 

tetaikai. 

Bat 

pija. 

Bat 

hufhuf. 

Snake . , 

alete. 

Pigeon . . 

Lfa. 

Shark , . . . j 

tanifa (ioro). 

Worm •. •• 

keremutn. 

Crab, sea 

kaka. 

Scorpion « . 

mamasse, monpuoga. 

Crab, laud 

fupa. 

Spider . . 
Centipede 

matavoao. 

saaraara. 

Crab, coeoanut.. 

arum. 


2 M 2 









■OJt 


f 




- 
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The Canoe. (8.) 




fr^L ' 

. 

Ecglish. Eotuinan. 

1 English. 

Rotuman. 

! 


Canoe, double • . ahoie, te bau rua. 

■ Paddle .. 

hosi. 

/■ 

Canoe, single, big .. tafaga (raka). 

Mast .. 

! pou. 


Canoe_, single, small •• ' tavane. 

Outrigger 

sama. 


Boat . . , . , . taurard. 

i 

Steering paddle 

1 usuli. 


Tniplemeats. (9.) 


English. 

Kotuman. 

English. 

Kotuman. 

Axe 

ia. 

Woman’s dress.. 

uha. 

Club 

oipelucra (aihi). 

Whale’s tooth . , 

lei ala ne tolo. 

Lamp 

pulolo. 

Eyeshade 

isou. 

Dio:gino: stick 

isoa. 

Broom , , • • 

touferi. 

Basket . , 

aga. 

Torch . • 

sulu. 

Mat 

epa (apei). 

Arrow . . 

! hofakbol. 

Siiinet . , 

-unu. 

Hat 

1 foperu. 

Cord 

alolo. 

Xet 

i you. 

PillOTV . . . . 

kuruga. 

Pearl shell 

1 tiaf hapa. 

Oil (for body) ^ , 

takai lolo. 

Xecklace 

[ tifui. 

Eish-hook 

arai. 

Sword , . 

, oifopilte. 

Ean 

siva. 

Dmm . , 

! 

Man’s dress 

taktakoi. 

Eightktg stick . , 

‘ oku. 


Salutations. (10.) 


% English. 

Rot 11 man. 

Englisli. 

Kotuman. 

w! On learing , . 

fuu. 

Crood-daj 

I noaia. 

J" Having left 

lao. 

Grood-night , . j 

1 mose. 

Oood-morning . . ; 

[ mainafa. 


1 

1 


Miscellancov s. (11.) 


English. 

Kotuman. 

English. 

1 Eotuman. 

Heaven .. 

limari (oroit’). 

Priest . . 

. , ‘ apioiitu. 

Chieftain • 

gagaja. 

Play, to . . 

• . manea. 

House 

ri. 

War •• 

.. pelu. 

Village . , 

hanua noho (estu). 

Taboo . , 

. . fonou, ha. 

Tribe 

hoga, hoaga. 

Good 

. . laUai. 

Sing, to . . . . ! 

maka. 

Bad 

. . raksa. 

Grave 

tamura. 

Lore, to . . 

«. hanisi (varrar). 

Bury, to . • 

famua. 

Serve, to 

• « ' asoa. 

Go, to 

lao. 

Eoreign . . 

* • furcu. 

Circumcision 

kali. 

White . « 

. . fiso. 











JA^'^’AEY 11th, 1898. 

E. W. Brabeook, Esc^., C.B., F.S.A., Fresident, in the Chair. 

The JVIinutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Mr. Daltox read Mr. E. B. Laxdis’ paper on “ The Capping 
Ceremony of Korea.’' 

The Pbesidext pointed out the importance attaching to the 
custom, and was supported hy Mr, Gowland, who having lived 
in the country, was able to confirm the account. Discussion 
was carried on by Mr. Maekoff, Professor Tylok, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, Mr. Eupeet Joxes and Mr. Crooke, after which a 
cordial vote of thanks to the author was passed. 

The Peesidext announced the election of Professor G. M. 
Dawsox, of Toronto ; Professor Seegi, of Eome ; and Signor 
Teoxcoso, of Mexico. 

Mx. Lewis then read Mr. E. H. ]VIathews’ paper on The 

•ock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines. 
Part II,” and the Pp^sidext, in moving a vote of thanks, 
pointed out the great accuracy that distinguished Mr. i^LlTHE ws’ 
work. 

Mr. A. J. Evaxs spoke of similar caves having been found in 
Northern Italy. 


" - ^ The Cappixg Ceeemoxy of Korea. By E. B. Laxdis, M.D. 

/. Third Di\ision, First Class, Order of the Double Dragon. 

AiAIOST all nations, from the earliest times until now, have had 
certain rites which were performed at that period of life known 
^ as puberty. 

' The ritualists of Korea lay down the rule that males should 
- be betrothed at from fifteen to twenty yearn of age. Xow, in 
Korea it will be remembered that the Capping Ceremony and 
^ betrothal are synonymous terms, and the one necessarily 
presupposes the other as amongst the Semitic nations of earlier 
times circumcision implied marriage. Sa Ma, Duke of On, 
taught that in ancient times males were betrothed at the age 
f. ' of twenty years, and this ceremony implied that the full 
; \ responsibilities of manhood were now assumed. Later genera- 
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tions, departing from these ancient customs, were betrothed 
earlier in life, until now the Capping Ceremony is sometimes, £tf 
performed at the age of ten. This, however, is quite contrary 1% 
to the teaching of the rigid ceremonialists who hold that a boy '0 
is not fit to assume the responsibilities of manhood until hre in -ir; 
acquainted with Pdtual and Ceremonial Law. 

Three days before the ceremony takes place the head of the > A 
clan must make an announcement of the approaching ceremony 
to the spirit tablets in the ancestral temple. In ancient timea 
a day for making this announcement was always chosen by ' X 
di\dnation, but at present tliis rule is not followed unless the 
Capping Ceremony takes place during the first month of the ' .T 
year. This announcement is made because a boy when capped - 
is supposed to add a new link to the chain in the line ofT- 
descent. It will be remembered that any unusual occurreneo. _ ^ 
is always announced to the spirit tablets in the AncestraL’ 
Temple. ^ , X 

In ancient times the tutor, who occupies a prominent place in V.- 
the performance of this ceremony, was chosen by lot. This - 
rule is not now followed, and one of the friends of the family is 
chosen instead. He must be good and virtuous and well 
versed in Ceremonial Law. 

The apartments in which the ceremony is to be perfoimed - 
are now prepared. By means of curtains and screens a small - 
room is partitioned off, in the north-eastern part of the 
Ceremonial Hall. The Ceremonial Hall is one of the large 
rooms of the house in which all the ceremonies of the family : . 
and the clan are performed. If there are no steps leading up 
to this hall, a drawing is made on the ground to represent steps. 

Mats are spread out and a basin with towels are placed in a 
small side room to the East. In the North and South small" 
apartments are also partitioned off. 

Early on the morrow the people of the house arise early and . . : 
get ready the articles enumerated below. “ X' 

1. Three tables. ' . - - 

2. A black cap. This is made of thick paper and the pieces 
pasted together after being cut out of a single sheeL. 

the centre of each end, about half a inch above the band;. 

.a hole is pierced for the insertion of the pin. The whole cap is 
covered with a black material or with black paint. 

3. A pin. This is used to stick through the cap. It should 

be made of ivory, bone or some other white material. ^ 

4. A hood. This is placed over the black cap. The hoodt;^^ 
and the plaited dress (5) are always worn together. It may 

made from a piece of black silk or satin. , ’ 

5. The plmted dress. A dress made of fine white 






1 :^"' - 



- 
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cloth, vrith a plaited skirt reaching to the heels. The skirt 
consists of twelve pieces neatly sewn together, and is attached - 
to the jacket in such a manner that the bottom forms a perfect 
circle. This, Korean ritualists say, refers to the sun's orbit, and 
the twelve pieces of cloth which form the skirt represent the 
twelve months of the year, the four pieces of which the jacket 
is made representing the four seasons. 

6. A great belt which is always worn with the above 
garment. It is made of white satin, folded and sewn so that 
the actual width of the belt is 2 inches. It must be suiiiciently 
long, so that after encircling the w aist and being tied in two 
loops in front, the two ends will reach down as low^ as the hem 
of the plaited dress. The edges on both sides are bound with 
black satin. 

7. The cord is fastened to the great belt and may be made 
from material of any one of the five colours. 

8. Black silk or cloth shoes wuth white laces. 

9. The Mo cap. Of this cap there are two kinds, a large one 
which resembles the hat now commonly worn, and a smaller 
one of gauze. The small one resemifies the military cap of the 


along 


the 


this addition, that 
a black jacket. It is now 


by graduates 


Chow d^masty of China with 
seams are loops of jade beads. 

10. The black shirt resembles 
often made of an azure material. 

■ 11. A leathern belt wliich is always worn with the black 
shirt. 

12. Embroidered shoes. 

13. The cowl is like the hood usually worn 
who have been successful in the examinations. 

14. The graduate’s gown is made of indigo or jade-coloured 
silk. It should have a collar of blue-black silk. 

15. A belt which is w’orn with the graduate’s gown. It is 
sometimes called the ‘^Tasselated Belt” or the “ Bell Belt.” It 
is made of woven silk and encircles the waist tw ice, and at the 
place where it is fastened tw^o bells are usually attached. 
Lower down the two ends are again fastened and a larger bell 
or tassel attached. 

16. Boots; 

17. A comb in a case, 
is fastened np. 

18. A Yang, This somewhat resembles the ordinary head- 
band. It is made from hair obtained from a horse’s mane and 
is used to enclose the hair. 

19. Three trays covered with cloth, 
the above articles of dress are arranged. 

20. Dried meats and pickled meats. 


■X’ 

-S'.* 

’is 




* 






This is for combing the hair before it 


It is on these that all 
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21. Horn spoons. 

The head of the clan with other members of the family and 
people concerned will arrange themselves ' in proper order 
according to their rank and relationship. Those who take 
part ill the ceremony wear full ceremonial dress, the otheis 
their holiday clothes. 

The boy to be capped has his hair tied up in two coils, and 
wears a dress resembling the holiday attire of boys. 

A prompter for the boy and an assistant for the tutor having ^ 
been chosen from among the relatives, they retire to the outer 
gate and are escorted back to the hall by the head of the clan 
with many ceremonial prostrations. 

The boy is placed in the centre of the room and faces the 
south. The tutor occupies a position on Ms right and faces the 
east. The assistant takes a comb and combs the boy’s hair, and 
uniting the two coils into one makes a top-knot and puts on the 
head-band (Xo. 18). The cap is then handed to the tutor, who 
slowly advances to where the boy is and, facing him, he hands 
the cap to the assistant. He then solemnly blesses the boy for 
the first time thus : 

“In this fortunate moon and on this lucky day an addition 
i.s made to your dress. You must now discard all childish 
thoughts and obey, so that you may attain perfect \irtue. 
May you live long and attain much happiness by the aid of this 
blessing,’’ 

The tutor then kneels while the assistant fastens the pin in 
the cap. The assistant then advances and kneeling hands the 
cap to the tutor, who receives it and places it on the boy’s head 
whilst the assistant ties on the belt. 

The capped boy now attires himself in the plaited skirt, the 
large belt with tassels and the laced shoes. He stands erect 
for a short time and with a dignified countenance faces the 
south. 

The second blessing now follows, after wliich the boy is 
attired in the black shirt, the leathern belt and the embroidered 
shoes. 

The second blessing : 

“ In this fortunate moon and at this good time you are 
attired in other garments. You must be careful of your 
demeanour that it be grave, and of your heart that it be pure and 
sincere. May you live long and receive many blessings fronx 
the gods.” 

The Secretary now advances with the cap, and the tutor 
loieeling places it on the boy’s head as before. The capped boy 
rises, takes off his plaited dress and puts on his black shirt and 
leathern belt. 
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4g;‘ • j/*-' 

if- The third blessing now follows, after which the cowl, the 
t-- graduate's gown, and the boots are worn. This ceremony is 

- similar to the pre^dous one. 

The third blessing ; 

- ^ During this good year and in this lucky moon, you have 

added to your attire, in the presence of all your brothers, all 
that which is worn by adults. May your virtues reach per- 
; fection, and may you attain that golden (lit. yellow) age which 

- has no limit, and receive many blessings from Heaven.” 

The tutor kneeling places the cowl on the boy’s head. The 
r( ' capped boy then takes off the black shirt and putting on the 
graduate’s go^yn, leathern belt and boots, and retires. 

Libations are now poured in the next room. The capped 
4- - boy facing the north invokes the gods as follows : 

Good Avine, pure and fragrant, is now offered to you with 
f prostrations. Accept these our offerings for your benefit. 

\ Grant to us the excellencies of Heaven, not forgetting as well 

f.- to grant us long life." 



^y. - 




Then having received a cup of wine and a tray of dried and 
pickled meats from the assistant, he pours out libations three 
times, slightly inclining his head whilst doing so. 

In order to obtain the greatest efficacy from these libations, a 
room should be made (with the aid of screens) in the courtyard, 
and the libations should be poured on the earth. 

The tutor now gives a new name to the capped boy by which 
he m hereafter known, the name which he bore during his 
infancy and childhood being discarded. 

The tutor gives him a new name, thus : 

You, the eldest (or second or third son as the case may be, 
(name given) having completed the rites on the attainment of 
manhood, on this lucky day of this fortunate moon, I give you 
an excellent name. May you make that name distinguished 
and virtuous and live long to enjoy it." 

The capped boy then answers, “ Although I am far from 
bright intellectually, yet I dare not but receive this name with 
reverence, and early and late regard it with respect." 

The capped hoy then prostrates himself. 

The tutor now takes his farewell. 

The head of the clan, accompanied by the capped boy, now 
pays a visit to the ancestral temple. The announcement in 
the ancestral temple is similar to that made when a son is born. 

The capped hoy now pays his respects to his seniors. 

A festival is held on a subsequent day or days at which 
libations are poured, and all who took part in capping rites 
have their healths drunk with much ceremony, and receive 
presents of linen, silk, and paper. 
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Girls go through a ceremouy also, wliich in rucmy respects* v 
resembles the Capping Ceremony, and which is called 
Tying up of the Hair/’ This is clone wdien a girl reaches the 
age of fifteen, even though she is not betrothed. If, however^: 
she is not betrothed she only wears it done up on festival 
occasions, on ordinary days wearing it plaited as usual. After 
a girl is betrothed she never wears lier hair plaited. 

The mother takes the place which is taken by the head of 
the clan in the case of boys. 

Tliree days before the ceremony a governess is chosen from - 
amongst the female relatives of the family. She must be good, 
and honest, and 'possess a certain knowledge o^ rites and 
ceremonies. She must of course be a married woman. 

If the girl is betrothed, the mother invites one of the female - 
relatives of the husband to assist in doing up the hair. But 
if the girl is not promised in marriage a relative of her own 
household acts. 

Preparations are now made as in the Ceremony of Capping, ’ 
mats being spread in the inner apartments for the sisters and - 
female relations of the girl. Early in the morning of the day . 
set apart for the ceremony, the following clothing is pre-^- 
pared : 

1. A jacket, which with the comb and wine cups is placed in • 
the middle of the room as in the Capping Ceremony 

2. A cap and hair-pin. These are placed on a tray at t6e„ ' 
bottom of the western steps, and are in charge of an attendant/ 

3. The bride's coronet. This is also called the^ “Phoenix' 
Cap or “ Glorious Cap.'’ With it is placed a pin. 

4. A band or net for enclosing the hair. It is made of black 
silk 6 feet in length folded, and reaches from the nape of the 
neck over the head to the forehead, where it is turned and tied- 
around the head. In ancient times both men and women wore - 
this, but now it is only wnrn by the women, the men having; 
discarded it for the horsehair band. 

5. A long mantle which is made of silk or satin and reaches 
as far as the trousers. The collar is cut round. It is some- 

made so as to cover only half of the shoulders, and is 
sleeveless. The sleeved jacket reaches as far as the knees. 

The mother, governess and girl all face the south; the first 
two are of course in holiday attire. 

The mother goes out to meet the governess and escorts her 
into the house, but as it is not customary for womeu in Korea 
to leave the house she need go no farther than the outer 
The mother enters by the eastern steps and the governess by 
the western steps, whereupon all the guests go to their proper 
places. The mother takes up hex position in the east, 
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governess in the west, and the attendant to the east of the 
eastern steps. They all face the south. 

^ Just before the hair is done up the governess retires from the 
room and dresses the girl in the sleeveless jacket. After she 
returns to the room, the attendant takes the comb and goes to ' 
the left side of the mat followed by the governess, leading the 
girl. The girl now leaves the mat and kneels facing the west, 
while the assistant loosens the hair and combs it, after which it 
is again tied together. The governess and mother then descend 
the stairs and wash their hands, after which the mother requests ■ 
the governess to return to her mat. The attendant then brings 
in the coronet and the pin on a tray, whilst the governess 
advances to where the girl is kneeling and blesses her in 
precisely the same words as are used for the first blessing in 
the case of boys. The governess kneels and places the coronet 
on the girl's head, fastening it with a pin, after which she rises 
' and returns to her mat. The girl also rises and retires to the 
next room, where she removes the sleeveless jacket for the 
sleeved one. She now returns to the room and libations are 
j^ored. The attendant pours out wine and takes her position 
to the left of the girl. The governess bows while the girl goes 
to the right' of the mat and stands facing the south. The 
governess now takes the wine and advancing to the mat wdrere 
libations are to be poured, repeats the same invocation as in 
the case of the Capping Ceremony. The girl now prostrates 
herself four times and the govemess once, after which the girl 
-takes the wine and kneeling pours out libations, drinking the 
remainder. She then rises and again prostrates herself four 
times. 

A name is now given to the girl. The mother and govemess 
t<^ether descend the steps, the mother on the east and the 
govemess on the west. The girl <lescends by the western 
: steps and going a little to the east of them, stands facing the ' 
south. The governess goes through the same ceremony as 
takes places in boys, after which tte girl prostrates herself 
four times and retires. The mother and girl now go to the 
ancestral temple and announce the completion of the ceremony 
to the spirit tablets. The announcement reads thus ; 

- ‘‘ — (Name) — (No. of daughter, whether eldest, second, . 
third, etc.), has to-day had her hair done up, and we therefore 
to present her in the ancestral temple.'' 

The governess is now formally thanked, her health is drunk, 
and presents are given to her. This is all similar to the 
ceremony described above in the case of boys. 
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TJic Eock Paintings and Caevings of the Agstealiak ■ 
Aborigines. (Part II.) By E, H. Mathews, Licensed 
Surveyor, KS.W. 

[with plates xxrx, xxx.] 

In 1895 I contributed a paper under the above title to this 
Institute,^ describing the way in which the different styles of 
paintings and carvings are produced by the native artists, and 
stating their wide geographic range in Australia, with some 
remarks on their probable age and meaning. 

In the following pages it will not be necessary for me to 
again refer to these parts of the subject, therefore I wiU at 
once proceed to describe a large number of aboriginal drawings 
which I have myself copied from the rocks on which they 
were found. All the paintings and cari'ings included in this 
article are in Xew South Wales, and unless otherwise stated, ; 
are in the County of Cumberland. The plate containing the 
paintings will be first dealt with, and then will foliow a 
description of the plate illustrating the candngs. All the . 
paintings are shown in their correct relative positions exactly 
as they appear on the walls of the several caves described. In ; 

the plate of the carvings Figs. 1 to 6, and 7 to 9 represent ; 

groups in their proper relative positions, but the remainder of / 
the carvings, numbers 10 to 28, the figures from different rocks, 
are fitted on the plate in convenient spaces. 

Plate XXIX. — Eock Paintings. 

Fig. 1. This rock-shelter is in an escarpment of Hawkesbury 
sandstone skirting the shore of Eed Hand, or Quaker’s Hat 
Bay, an inlet of Long Bay, one of the branches of Middle 
Harbour, Port Jackson, in the Parish of Willoughby, County of 
Cumberland. It is about 15 feet above liigh water, and . 
about 30 feet back from the shore, and faces south-west. 

Its length is 33 feet, its depth on the average about 7 feet 
6 inches, and the height varies from 3 feet 5 inches at the 
entrance to 5 feet 3 inches inside. The floor is sandstone, and 
there are signs of smoke on the roof and walls, which leads to the ‘ 
conclusion that the place has been resided in by the aborigines. 

On entering the shelter, to the left of the spectator, is a 
human figure scratched on the cave wall, the scratching not 
being deep, but quite sufficient to remain a long time in a spot • 
' “ Journ. Antiirop. Inst./^ xxv, 14o-163, Plates XIT, XT, XVL 
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protected from the weather. Xext to this figure is the 
representation of some nondescript animal over 7 feet long, 
perhaps intended for a wombat, outlined in black. Farther to 
the right is part of a shield carved on the back wall of the 
cave ; the lower end has been carried away by the natural 
wasting of the rock, but the middle is still fairly well defined, 
and the upper end is traceable. This is interesting, being the 
only case in which I have found carving within a cave. There ' 
are remains of a few other groovings on the right of the shield, 
but they are too far wasted away by the weather for anything 
to be made of them. There is another but smaller figure of 
Trhat I have said may be intended for a wombat. The next 
and last object is one of those grotesque human figures so 
commonly found in caves all o^^er the country, this one being 
coloured redd 

There are about fourteen hands in white stencilling faintly 
traceable on the wall, extending from the first human figure to 
the second nondescript animal, but as I have delineated so many 
hands which are clear and well defined, I have not reproduced 
-these on the plate, with the exception of one of the plainest of . 
them, which is stencilled upon the shield. 

This shelter is composed of a softer kind of sandstone than - 
most of them, and the interior is suffering from the wasting 
influences of damp and rain. 

The chief interest of this cave is the carved shield within it, 
and the two animals of doubtful identity. If they do not 
represent the wombat or the native bear — the former of which 
has a very short tail, and the latter none — they may be intended 
for some mythologic creature of aboriginal lore. 

Fig. 2. This rock shelter is situated on the left bank of the 
Hawkesbury Eiver, at the lower end of Sackville reach, about 
5 chains below the punt which crosses the river, and is within 
Portion No. 3, of 200 acres, in the Parish of Wilberforce, 
County of Cook. The shelter is hollowed, partly by fiuviatile 
action, partly by atmospheric influences, out of a bluff escarp- 
ment of Hawkesbury sandstone which approaches close to 
the river bank at this spot. The cave faces N. E., the 
height being about 11 feet, the depth running back 18 feet, 
and the length 26 feet. The floor, for the first 10 feet 
outwards from tlie back w’all consists of the rocTc out of 
which the cave has been W'orn, and the remainder comprises 
soil and hearth rubbish. The roof is much blackened and 

* la 1803, four yeai^ a^o, I contributed a paper to the Royal Soc'e!:j of Kew 
Soatii Wales, in which I described a gigantic painting of a man on the waU of 
a cave, executed in red and white colours, “ Joum. Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales,” 
xxrii, 353-358, Plate XIX. 
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begrimed with the soot of camp fires ; and judging from thk,. ■ 
and the accumulation of ashes on the floor, this shelter has 
probably been the haunt of the aborigines for several : 

tions. 

The paintings in this cave consist of forty-two hands^ 
one boomerang, all done in the white-stencil method. The- 
hands are represented in the usual way, with the palms pressed ' 
against the surface of the rock ; there being thirty-seven left 
hands, and five right hands. Some of ' the drawings are very - 
plain, but in general they are rather faint, leading one to tfe 
conclusion that they are of considerable age. These painting 
have been known to the farmers on the Hawkesbiiry Eiver for } 
about half a century, and have not altered much in appearance.-^ 
in that time. The back wall of the shelter, on which the hands , 
are delineated, is somewhat circular at the end on the right of 
the spectator, but I have assumed it to be a flat surface to 
enable me to show all the figures. 

Fig. 3. This cave is situated in a low escarpment of Hawker 
bury sandstone skirting a rocky range, and is about 3^ chains 
from the right bank of Wattle Creek, a tributary of WilpinjoDg ' 
Creek, about three-quarters of a mile in a- north-easterly 
direction from the north-east corner of Portion ^o. 31 of 40 acres^ 
Parish of Wilpinjong, County of Phillip, 

The cave is 34 feet long, 31 feet deep, and 10 feet high 
inside. The height on the left side at the entrance is about 
the same, but at the right side the rock hangs over, makiBg- 
that part of the roof immediately beMnd it of a domed' 
shape, and causing tlie entrance at that place to be only about 
5^ ‘feet high. It is on this part of the entrance that the 
paintings appear, being protected from the weather by a large 
mass of projecting rock a short distance above them. The 
cave faces south, and is about 50 or 60 feet above the level ofr 
Wattle Creek, in which the water is permanent, except in a dry 
season. 

There are nine hands in a perfect state of preservation, all- 
executed in red stencil ; two of these hands, a left and a rights 
have the thumbs touching. Below these are two smsSler 
hands, like those of a woman or a youth. On the extreme- 
right there are the remains of three other hands, also in red. 
stencil, which have been partially obliterated in consequence of - 
the rains beating slightly on that part of the rock during stonigr_ 
weather, causing the stone to fret away. 

Of the twelve hands and parts of hands in this cave, eighi. 
are left hands, three right hands, and one is too far wasted away' 
by the weather to be distinguishable. There are no appe»- 
ances about this cave which would lead one to think it hadevefe 
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" ■ been used by the aborigines as a place of residence,' except for 
" Terjr short periods, if at alL 

" : -Fig. 4. This shelter is situated in a high escarpment of 
f -V BEawkesbury sandstone about 2| chains from the left bank of 
C' Baok Gully, and about 8 chains up that gully from where it is 
» ’ emssed by the western boundary of Portion Xo. 42 of 120 
' acres, in the Parish of Tollagong, County of Hunter. Water 
• reinains in Back Gully during the winter months, and in wet 
: weather, but in Putty Creek, which is only about a mile distant, 
water is permanent in the driest seasons. 

The shelter is 44 feet long, from 5 to 8 feet high, 23 
" feet deep, and faces S., 50° E. The door consists of soil and 
, hearth rubbish, and the roof is blackened with smoke, showing 
that the shelter has been used for residential purposes by the 
blacks. 

The Fig. shows a design in black and red, similar in 
L character to some which I have observed mother caves. There 
f,are two left hands executed in the white stencil method — three 


" iguanas or lizards, a bird, and what appears to be intended to 
\repi*esent an eel, all drawn in black. 

‘ On another part of the wall I observed eighteen representa- 
. tions of hands, all done in \vhite stencil, but I did not copy 
• ^em, thinking that this reference to them would be a sufficient 
" guide to future visitors. 

There are two other groups of interesting paintings in this 
^ve, one of wliich I have described in the “ Proceedings of 
^ the Eoyal Society of Victoria,’' rii, X.S., pp. 143-156, Plate 
^ VTIL, Fig. 6 ; the other is described in the Proceedings of the 
f ’Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia, Queensland Branch,” 
; X, pp. 46-70, Plate II, Fig. 2. 

f ; Fig. 5. This rock shelter is in an escarpment of Hawkesbury 
sandstone on a spur of a rocky range on the left of the road 
r from Howe's Valley to Putty, about 6 chains from that road, 

. and about 10 chains southerly from the south-eastern comer of 
Portion Xo. 217 of 40 acres in the Parish of Wareng, County 
of Hunter. The shelter face_s K, 25° W., and is 31 feet, 
long, and 6 feet high ; the depth from the front to the back 
averaging 14 feet. The floor consists of rock in places, and soil 
in others, and has been resided in occasionally, judging by the 
77 .charcoal on the floor and smoke on the roof. There is water in 
V .ii gully not more than a quarter of a mile distant. 

This cave is unusually interesting on account of there being 
- ^ Hie perfect representations of two human feet, one of which is 
1 .smaller than the other, both being the left. There are also 
; ^ eight hands, and the remains of a ninth, three of them represent- 
^7 A»g right hands. Most of the figures in this cave are rather. 
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faint, owing to ttie wasting away of tlie rock, which is of a 
somewhat soft and gritty nature. All the figures are executed 
in white stencil* 

Fig. 6. The cave in which these impressed hands are found 
is situated in the Parish of Wilpinjong, County of Phillip, in a 
sandstone escarpment about three-quarters of a mije in a 
southerly direction from Portion No. 4 of 40 acres, in the 
parish above-named. The length of the shelter is 54 feet, the 
depth 13 feet, and the height about 9 or 10 feet, and it faces 
the north-east. The floor consists of sandstone, and there are 
no indications of the cave having been used for residential 
purposes. 

On the left of the spectator as he enters the cave are nine 
hands, all done in the impression method- Under the eighth 
hand of this group is what appears to be intended for the track 
of a bird's foot. Next follows about 18 feet of rough rock 
altogether unsuitable for painting, and then, on a smooth patch 
of the sandstone, are five more impressed hands. On the plate, 
the 18 feet of space separating these two groups of hands, has 
been utilised for the insertion of the scale of the drawings. The 
impressions appear to have been made by the hands of women 
or youths, judging by their small size, and are all in red colour. 

This cave contains another group of twenty-five impressed 
hands, which are shown as Fig. 6, Plate II, illustrating my 
paper on '‘The Aboriginal Eock Pictures of Australia,” pub- 
lished in the “ Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical -Society 
of Australasia, Queensland Branch,” vol. x, pp. 46-70. 

Plate XXX. — Eock Cakvixgs. 

Figs. 1 to 6 represent an interesting group of six fish carved 
on a rock of Hawkesbury sandstone on the Battery Eeserve at 
Bumborah Point, Parish of Botany, County of Cumberland. 
The rock is almost level with the surface of the ground, and 
slopes in the same direction, which is towards the shore of. 
Botany Bay. All the figures have suffered by the wasting of 
the rock, and the greater part of their outline is now barely dis- 
tinguishable. 

The large fish, Fig. 1, is 14 feet 10 inches from the snout to 
the farthest flipper of the tail, which is fairly weU shaped. An. 
eye is shown, and the mouth is partly open. Within the out- 
line are two smaller fish, Figs, 2 and 3, the former of which m 
6 feet 2 inches long, and the latter 2 feet 6 inches. An incised 
line, over 7 feet in length, which was probably intended for 
spear, is inserted in the fore part of the body of Fig. 2, having 
, passed through the dorsal outline of Fig. 1. Whether the 
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■'jirawmg was intended to convey tlie meaning that these two 
had been eaten by the larger one, or whether they were 
■ carved in this position owing to the suitability of the rock 
surface, it is difficult to determine. 

Fig. 4, the largest fish of this group, is 15 feet 8 inches in 
length, and is delineated with the mouth open. Fig. 5 is 
another large fish, whose outline encroaches on that of Fig. 4, 
and also has its mouth open. The short line rising from its” 
back is suggestive of the commencement of a dorsal fin, which 
the native artist either left unfinished, or the remainder has 
weathered away. L 3 rLng wffiolly within the outline of Fig. 4, 
and partly overlapping that of Fig. 5, is a small fish 2 feet long’ 

‘ very badly drawn. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9. This group of carvings is situated on top 
of a large rock of Hawkesbury sandstone a few yards from the 
northern side of the road from Gordon railway station to 
httwatu, and is within Portion ISTo. 83 of 320 acres, in the 
jarish of Harrabeen, County of Cumberland. The large fish, 
|ig. 7, which is 42^ feet in length, and upwards of 12 feet 
hross the body, has been described by me elsewhere,* and is 
repeated to complete the group, the remaining figures of 
^ hich were not then dealt with. The part of a man’s outline, 
.ig- 3, close to the mouth of the fish, was either never com- 
peted, or some of the lines have been carried away by the 
weathering of the rock. Fig. 9 represents a man 5 feet 8 inches 
^ 11, ha’vdng in his left hand a weapon which resembles a toma- 
hawk or waddy. The lump under this man’s arm may have 
l»en designed for a dilly bag, or perhaps the artist first intended 
■ ? drawing to represent a woman, and changed his mind as 
■f 3 work progressed 

; The theory may be hazarded that this group referred to some 
yrell known legend in which the great fish was going to kiU the 
black fellow shown in Fig. 8, and that then the other man, 
^g. 9, came to his assistance, and hit the fish with his toma- 
.. :;k.* On the other hand, the position may be purely acci- 
„ ital, the figures having been executed by different artists, 
terha^ at different times, on such parts of the surface of the 
- -k as were found suitable for the purpose. 

«';_ -Fig. 10 is carved on the level surface of a sandstone rock on- 


^ Paintings and Carrings in New South Wales,” “Proc 

B<m,Soc. Victoria,” tu (new series), 143-156, Plate IX, pig. 14. 

; I know of another group of earrings, in which a monstrous fish, with its 
extended, is apparently pursuing a man in front of it. The large fish is 
; .ifliown M Fig. 7, Plate XVI, in the “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” toI. xit j and the 
- it IS pursuing, together with two enormous boomerangs which hare perhaps 
endeaTOuring to rescue the man, are represented m 
' Ifigs- 7, 32, 33, Plate 11, in the "American Anthropologist,” vol. riii. 
voji. xx\^n. 2 N 
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road from Peat’s Ferry to ^ 


the eastern side of the old iuaui jL t;c»u o j. ^jxijp 
and about a c[uarter of a mile northerly from Vize 
nometrical Station, Parish of Cowan, It represents a fish, 5 
1 inch long, and is remarkable on accoimt of the belly fins 
in pairs, — native carvings generally showing only one. 
mouth is represented, and both the eyes are drawn on the 
side of the head, a practice not unusual in abori^al pictures ell ^5-* 
various animals. , . ^ 4^4^ 

Within a few chains of this figure, and on a continuafeiOT^^; 
of the same mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, are a consideral^^Cj^l. 
number of other carvings representing men, kangaroos, fish^ 
etc., some of which have been reproduced by me in oth^/tl^ 
publications.^ - - •• 

Figs. 11 and 12. The large fish represented in 
measures nearly 22 feet from the snout to the end of the tippef 
caudal fin, and the eye is tolerably well placed There 
two dorsal and two ventral fins almost opposite each 




and an incised line across the tail. Within the outline 
the fish, and lying parallel with it,, is the rude figure ot- 
man, Fig. 12, with his head in the same direction as that of 
fish, which faces towards Berry’s Bay. 




In regard to the 


extremity of the human figure, it is rather puzzling to 


whether the artist intended to give him the head of a bkd^'’«y 
that of some of the marsupial tribe. The rest of the drawi^i- ' ' 
including the belt, is similar to other carvings of men found, 
different places. The mass of sandstone containing this- 


containing this- 
is on top of the hill at the head of Berry’s Bay, one of the 
of Port Jackson, in the Parish of Alexandria.^ ' 


Fig. 13. This car\ing, representing a fish 2 feet 8 inoh^ 
is cut on a large sandstone rock sloping north-easteriy witJuu'SC-- 
Portion hTo. 1139, of 24J acres, in the Parish of Manly 
On the same rock are upwards of thirty uther carvings reprfe||i 
senting women, men, fish, kangaroos, wombats, native weapoBp^ 
and several nondescript figures, all of -which have been 
duced by me in different publications.^ ^ 


Fig. 14, representing a fish 6 feet 3 inches 


2 feet 6 inches across the widest part of the body, is earv^ j 
a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone on the old disused 
from Portion No. 71, of 100 acres, Parish of Broken 



1 “ Bock Paintings and Carvings of the Aborigines of N.S. Wales,” 

Austr. Assoe. Ady. Sci.,” vi, pp. 624-637, Plate XCIX, 4 and 28, ‘ " 

A Tery rough sketch of a fish, somewhat resembling this one, bnl.jlaitedr|i»r 
be “about 12 feet long,” is given in the “ Proc. Geo.-Soc. Austr.; 

Toh i, p. 50. " 

Aust. 

* \ “W*/ 7 — , ^ *6=» 

cited in the footnotes to this article. 


. 1, p. tJV. 

^ “llie Aboriginal Bock Pictures of Australia,” “Proc. Boy, Gkgtg; 
ist. (Q.) ” X, 4^70, Plate HI, Figs. 8, 10, 14 and 16. See idso my olinpf 
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Taber Triganometrical Station. The rock slopes gently^. ^ 
north-easterly direction, and the car^dng is indistinct owing - 
to .weathering. 

jFig. 15. This well executed representation of a buck.kan- 
l^^'^/^garoo is carved on a sandstone rock at Point Piper, a low 
' headland on the southern side of Port Jackson, between Kose. 
'Bay and Double Bay, in the parish of Alexandria. The extreme 
icsDgth, from the nose to the tip of the tail, is 10 feet 5 inches ; 

‘ bot|i the fore legs are represented, but only three digits are 
Vshown on each, instead of five. In 1847, Mr. G. F. Angas,* - 
linn book long since out of print, gave an inaccurate drawing 
nf this kangaroo, which he described as being '' nearly 9 feet 
Jn length.'' His drawing is nevertheless highly interesting 
las showing that although the carving has been exposed to the 
wither, and other wasting influences, for more than fifty years 
since its first discovery, it is still in an excellent state of 
jpreservation. 

Ifi' |This strange looking fish, 5 feet 4 inches long, is 
deiiiieated on a flat mass of Hawkesbury sandstone almost level 
mk ; with the surface of the ground, and more than an acre in extent, 
S^'F'apbdutn chains from the eastern side of the old road from Peat's 
^ J^rry to Sydney, and about a mile and a quarter northerly from 
Tr^onometrieal Station, parish of Cowan. There are two 
'ffirge fins, each of which has a line across it, and the tail is 
;®v^ ^Hop^ into three divisions. The mouth is represented open, 
the eye has either been forgotten, or has been carried away - 
the natural decay of the rock. There are about two dozen \ 
carvings on the same rock, most of which have been ' 
me, and are shown in the Journals of different 
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f^ied by 
|^^|Soeietres.* 

17. This interesting drawing is evidently intended to 
*^g%£:a^piesent a fish caught on a liae. Collins, in his “ Account of 
English Colony in Xew South Wales," vol. i, p. 557, speaks 
the natives fisMng with hooks made of oyster-shell, and. 
y fishing lin^ made from the bark of a tree. The fish is 2 feet 
inch^ long, and the length of the string is nearly 6 feet. It 
cm the same mass of rock as Fig. 13. 

Jr i, Fig. 18. This large female kangaroo is carved on a con- 
^^fjtmtmtion of the same mass of rock as Fig. 10, not far from it, 
the opposite or western side of the old road to Peat's Ferry, 
on top of the range dividing the waters of Berowra 
■ 5 ^^- Cowan Creeks. The animal measures 12 feet 10 inches, 
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V ^ liife in Anstraliii and IJew Zealand** (London, 1847), vol ii. n. 275. 

^ Boek Fietiurea of the Anatralian Aborigines,** ‘‘Proc. Boy. Geog. Soc. 
/C An^. (Q.)," »> 86-105, Plate H, Figs. 10, 11, 12. 
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from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and both eyes 
are represented on the same side of the head, as in the case of 
the fish shown in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 19. The small figure of a man here represented is canned 
on a mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, sloping gently towards the 
south-east, about two acres in extent, and elevated only a few 
feet above the surrounding land, in the Parish of Spencer, 
County of Northumberland. The rock is situated on a bridle 
track leading from Hawkesbury Eiver to Mangrove Creek, on 
top of the range dividing the streams mentioned. The man’s 
height is 4 feet 5 inches and the width of the body, which is 
much elongated, is 10 inches. There are two mcised lines 
across the body, representing the belt, which is usually shown 
by a single line, and the only features delineated are the eyes. 

Fig. 20 represents a man, measuring 4 feet 3 inches from the 
top of his head to the heel of his longest leg, the legs being of 
imequal length. This rude drawing is on the same rock as 
Fig. 19. There are about thirty other carvings on this rock, 
nearly all of which have been sho\vn by me elsewhere/ 

Fig. 21. This drawing of a man about 4 feet 6 inches high 
if his legs were not so much spread out, is carved on . a flat 
sandstone rock \vithin the north-west corner of portion No. 16, 
of 60 acres, in the parish of Wilherforce, Count}" of Cook. The 
eyes are the only features at present fusible on the face, and 
there is a belt round the waist, and hands across each of the 
arms near the shoulders. All the groovings are very faint, 
owing to the wasting of the rock, and are scarcely discernible. 

Fig. 22. This drawing, w"hich is rather too much bent for a 
l)Oomerang, may have been intended to represent the new moon. 

It is carved on a large flat rock about half-a-mile north from 
Cooper Trigonometrical Station, in the Parish of Frederick. It 
measures 26 inches in a direct line from end tt) end, and is 5 
"inches wide in the middle. Several other interesting figures 
are carved upon the same mass of rock, and are d^rib^ in 
papers contributed by me to other scientific bodies.^ 

Fig. 23 is a grotesque figure of a man measuring 15 feet froin 
the top of his head-dress to a point on a level with his heels as 
be now stands; but would be about 2 feet higher if his legs 
were straight under the body. The belt across the body con- ; 
-sists of two Hues, as in Fig. 19, two bands on the left arm, and- - 

^ “ The Hoc^ Paintings and Carvings of the AustraHan Aborigines,*^ 

Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, 146-163, Plate XVI, Pigs. 2, 3 and 6. « Australian Bodt 
Pictures,” “ Aiaerican Anthropologist,” viii, 26^-278, Plate H, naxneroosfigwn^ 
The remainder are shown in other publications. , 

- JouTu. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, Plate XVI, Pigs. 1, 4, 5, 8. ‘‘ProCL 
4Seog. Soc. Auat. (Q.) ” x, Plate m. Pigs. 1, 3, 4 “ Ke^. Anst. Assoe. 

tk BlateXClX, Figs. 13,20. “ " 
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<me OH the right; there is also a band around each ankle,^ and 
another across the right foot Both e jes are shown, and the . 
: fingeis and toes are represented. The lines extending from the/ 
chest to the abdomen were probably intended for ornamenta- . 
tion, but may have been drawn to represent the alimentary <' 
^^stem. I have before seen nondescript figures carved within 
outline of larger ones in other instances.^ 

This carving is on a flat rock of Hawkesbury sandstone, 
almost level with the ground, a few yards from the south- 
western side of the road leading up the “ Wheelbarrow Eidge ” 

; from- the Colo Ei ver, and is about 2\ miles northerly from ' 
Portion l^o. 21, of 100 acres, in the parish of Hawkesbury, County 
of Hunter. Tliere are a few small carvings on the same rock 
which are too much defaced by time to be distinguishable. 

Figs. 24 to 28, all representing grotesque figures in human 
form, are carved on a rounded mass of Hawkesbury sandstone, 
rising some feet above the surface of the ground, on the eastern 
.side of the main road from Dural to Wiseman's Ferry, and are 
situated about 2 or 3 miles southerly from the crossing of that 
road over Cooper’s Creek, in the Parish of Frederick. The 
carvings here shown are the most important, but tliere are a 
: few other small figures, almost obliterated by the decay of the 
rock, which I have not reproduced. 

Fig. 24 represents a man 5 feet 9 inches high, exclusive of 
his headgear, which measures an additional 6 inches. Fig. 25 
/ is another male figure, 5 feet 2 inches high, without reckoning 
/^e head-dress. He wears a belt, and has one eye in the centre 
of the head. Fig. 26 appears to be the profile of a human being 
sitting down, with a boomerang 28 inches long near the hack. 

' ilg, 27 is another human figure, 7 feet 9 inches high, having ‘ 
three rows of dots extending from the chest to the abdomen 
:3^.-28, the last of the group, represents a man of. colossal pro- 
"jpc^ons, being 14 feet 4 inches high, and 29 inches across the . 
IkMy at the belt. The eyes and mouth are delineated, as in 
Figs. 24 and 27, and there are some lines within the body 
which have probably been added for decorative purposes 
These lines extend from the neck the whole length of the body, 
md some of them are continued down each leg, but as they are 
-.yerj” faint, I have shown them only as far as the belt. 

/- The following correction should be made in m}^ former papeF _ 
; this subject published in this Journal, voL xxv, p. 158 : — . •. 
f / . Lines 9 and 10, for “ No. 63 of 40 acres,” read “ No. 3, of 40 ’ 

' ’ . * Por bands around the ankles, see ihe two men in Fig. 3, Plate II, ** Prod. 
B«^. Geog. Soc. Aust. (Q.),’* xi. 1 

^ Compare with Fig. 7, Plate IX, “ Prcc. Eot. Soc. Yictoria/’ rii {X.S.j. Sm 
idK) F%. 5, Plate XTI, “ Journ. Anthrop. Instl,” xxr. 
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AisIfUAL GENEEAL MEETmO. A 

Jaxuaby 25th, 1898. 

E. W. Bbabeook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A., President, in the Chaw^^ 






g£W- 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 




Tlie Chaiema^^^ declared the ballot open, and appointor'. 
Mr. Bouverie Pusey, and Mr. W. H. Coffin, Scrutin^rs. 


“Ac ^ 


The Treasurer, Mr. A. L Lewis, read the following Eepo^t:T—' 


^’-:e 


Teeasueee’s Eepokt foe 189,7. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1897 was £549 17s. 4^, 
being £19 9s. 7c7. more than the income for 1896; an increase 
which has been caused by our recehing two life anbscriptions ' 
in 1897 as against one in 1896. 

The expenditure for the year 1897 was £646 5s. 2rf., being./ 
£130 14s. M more than in 1896, and £96 7s. 10^^. more than 
the income for 1897. . z ^ 

This excess of expenditure over income and over the expen®:: 
ture of 1896 has arisen entirely in connection with the Jmmaly . 
the 4 numbers paid for in 1897 having cost £325 Is. 9rf., ae 
against £204 8s., the cost of the 4 numbers paid for in 1896, 
and the cost of stamps and parcels having increased Pj 
£11 15s. 2d, chiefly on account of the greater weight of the 
Jmmals sent out. - ; 

I have always considered and still maintain that our Jmr^ : 
is the best object upon which we can expend our funds, and T* 
cannot doubt that the Bellows of the Institute will feel that,’ 
they have had good value for the money spent during the Bfit 
year, but it is obvious that we cannot this year spend aa mucshz 
as we spent last year without first enlarging our h^nV balance 
-.It will therefore be for the Bellows, who have received. 
benefit of last year’s extra expenditure, and for the Co^eS'; 
about to be elected by them, to decide whether the present 
of publication shall be maintained, and, if so, vrhether ; thej 
requisite means shall be provided by further subscriptions 
7 donations, or by the sale of our Metropolitan Consolldhfe^* 




■- 
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Tlie liabilities at the end of 1897 (other than our moral 


. liability to life iiicnibors) were 
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Bent, &c., for one quarter . . 
Journal, one number . . 

“ Anthropological Notes and Queries ’ 
Sundries, say . . 


£ 

33 

97 

39 

14 


s. 

1 & 

1 

19 

4 


d. 

0 

3 

1 

8 


Total 


£185 0 0 


assets at the same date were £600 Metropolitan Con- 
■^p^-fsoMdated Stock (worth about £720), cash in hand and at the 
' "ir'Bfflikers £75 Is. 10«f.,.some unpaid subscriptions, and the 


Hbraiy, furniture, and- stock of publications. 

A. L. Lewis, 

Treasurer. 
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Repart of the CouneiL 


5- The Secretary, Mr. 0. M. DiLTON, read the following Eepbrt, %j;k: 
" oF&e Coimcil ; — ; ^ 


- Ei^qrt of the Cooxcil of the Anthropological Inshtcte 

- OF Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1897. ' 

- Conncil has to report that during the past year eleven 
Chrdinary Meetings and one special meeting have teen held in 
addition to the Annual Meetincj. 

: . In the course of the year the following numbers of the ■ 
Jtmrnal have teen issued : Nos. 98, 99, 100, and 101, contain-- 
: ing 614 pages of letterpress, and illustrated by 44 plates and a 
, large number of woodcuts. 

' ^ The library is in full working order, many valuable additions 
/having been made in the course of the year. The Catalogue 
h^ b^n kept up to date. 

- , The classification of negatives and photographs, and the 
formation of a loan collection of Anthropological lantern slides 
, for the use of Fellows was proceeded with. 

. In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of its members, is compared with its 
condition at the corresponding period of last year : — 
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j Honorary. 

Coiresponding. 

Compoundera. 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

1st, 1897 | 

47 

26 

84 

206 

363 

tjOTice elected - . i 

a 

1 

2 

7 

.. 

^Pipeeased or re- 
; ^ tired .. 

2 


4 

6 

.. 

^^Ktinarj 1st, 1898 

48 

27 

82 

1 

207 

364 
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The following are the names of the Fellows whose deaths 
teve b^n reported during the year : — 

/ Prof. Leuekart, of Leipzig, Honorary Member. 

- - Prof. Steenstpip, of Copenhagen, Corresponding 

ter ; and, 

TJev. Wm. Arthur. Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Mr. J. S. Coleman. Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B. 

Mr. S. Harraden. ilr. J, Heywood. 

Mr, S. Laing. Mr. A. Morrison. ^ 


> : The Reports were adopted on the motion of the PresidekK.,^ 
4-;/ seconded by Sir H. Low. W 
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;,: ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. ' . y 

Bj E. W. Brabrook, President. v ' 

I HATE now the honour, for the third and last 
deliyermg the customary annual address from the 
acknowledge with gratitude the compliment you have 
y m prolonging my tenure of office beyond the usual 

- - the many other marks- of kindness and sympathy you 

. shown me during these three years, which have been event^;^^ 

- years for me in many ways. I ask your leave to offer 

- respectful congratulations on the fact that you are about,S^ 

y - , m accordance with the unanimous recommendation of yonri^^ 
i- ' place my valued friend, Mr. Eu^^'i^p 

J . _ ^ His official connection with the Ethnological Society Coife^H 
iC- menced in the year 1870, and from that time to the present 

wise counsels, his active energies, his wide and de^ resources 
j _ knowledge, have been freely given to the benefit of this Institute^’' 

- In the year 1875 it was my good fortune to serve with himin ” 

- office of Director, in which office he succeeded me in the yeir y 

|y A881. He held it imtil 1890, when he became Vice-Presid^r;.y 
I hope and most entirely believe that increasing usefiikiess, v ^ 

V and prosperity will be the record of the Institute while 
iv . occupies the chair. ' i" 

fe?- respect to another office, also, a change takes place t^!^ 

^ ^ whom we so confidently recommendeffy < 

. to you two years ago, when Mr. Cuthbert Peek retired 
||J: Secretary, has found that the increase in " 

incumbent upon him at the 
prevent his continuing to give us his vsdim^'^^ 
’• ^.services. It will be fresh in the recollection of all how weH^f'f^- 
>^f^cce^ally Mr. Dalton has carried out the arrangements 
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meetings during the last two years ; gtnd tiie excellei^^ 
of our Journal under his editorship speak for themsdyesr ^ , 
fj^^ugh he took office under the disadvantages of having only 
Cie^ntly joined the Institute, and of following a Secretary so 
t c^c^tionally equipped for the work as Mr, Peek, his ahilily 
,»%hd devotion have triumphed over all difficulties, and I am sure 
}^i^ery member of the Council agrees with me in the expression:" 
rS'at our deep gratitude to him for his services. This Institute ^ Jfr 
V indeed, never yet failed to find good men to carry on its 
-^^fOTk,aHd it is a great satisfaction to us that Mr. T, Y. Holmes, 
has served on the Council for eleven years, has Mndly 
\i-jeonsented to accept the office of Secretary. I cannot refrain 
adding that the Council has been fortunate during the 
year in having the services as Assistant Secretary of a 
j-g^tleman so well qualified for that office as Mr. J. Aplin 
Webster. ^ 

1 now proceed to the usual review of the papers read before 
>-y€^ during the year, the interest and variety of which confirm^. 

I have said as to the excellent management of the meetings 
Dalton. 

Several of these papers belong to the department of Physicd- 
li^^^teftropology ; but as they are local in character, it will' be coh- v^- 
to consider them in connection with the continents 
theyhek^ 

the department of prehistoric archseologyggjs had a paper. 

our Treasurer Mr. Lewis, who deduced, from a careful : ;|r 
analysis of the measurements of the ancient monuments at 
:i;^l^anton Drew and at Merivale near Dartmoor, a series 
fi^:^CHierieal relations depending upon various significant numbers* -3Sr 
correspond in a remarkable manner with similar relatiqi^-^^ 
from the measurement of the ruins of Zimbabwe 
i^;pMa£^4(malan(L - -Sr 

In the department of Sociology, Dr. Colley March coa-i^^ 
^j.^huted a comprehensive inquiry into the myths which havati^ 
^r^grown -up round the idea of a special degree of wisdc^^. 

by birds, a conception, which he traced to the ancic^f^ 
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Egyptians, and which is the common traditional pi-oporty .ofX.'x;. 
many different races, and may even be said to survive 
our own time in certain forms of religious iconogniphy. Mr. 
Holmes disposed in a conclusive manner of tlui evidence 
the efficacy of the diviner and his rod in the searcdi for wafcer. 




On the Ethnography of Europe we had numerous . 


To begin with our own country: — ^Mr. A. W. Moore 
Beddoe investigated the physical anthropology of the 
Man, as disclosed by a record of the characteiistica of' 
men enrolled in the regiment of Boyal Manx Feaeihl^,^*^4%f "" 
between 1803 and 1810, and compared them with the evid^pc^^ 
collected by Dr. Beddoe 80 years later, confirming bis' 
elusion that the population of that island, both in the 
and the south, is Scandio-GaeHc, Mr. Holmes drew 
' attention to a curious relic of border life in Scotland, in 
box used more than half a century ago for the smuggling 
whiskey, when that conunodity was taxed more heavily' 
England than in Scotland. Dr, Beddoe favoured us wiiS 
another communication of great suggestive value, in which f 
he showed that differences of complexion were traceable^ 

Ireland according as the subject bore an indigenous oa?"' 
exotic surname — the index of nigrescence being much- 
in those who hear surnames indicating a mixture of 
than in those who bear the ancient Irish tribal names. 

Our much ^esteemed colleague. Dr. Topinard, of Faria, ' 

. so obliging as to communicate through Dr, Garson, the 

impressions derived by him from an obsen^alion of the peopli^.^^j* 
Brittany, on a recent fourth visit to that part. He 
the anthropology of Brittany and that of 
touch in two points — that the special characters of r? 

Jithic man and of the men of the Bronze Age respecfcSnel^^'" 
‘"iMr correspond in both ; and that the historic race whidi 
r V m Wales and Cornwall emigrated in large nnmbem 
Armorica. He found two general types in Brittany 
medium sL^, long square and fiat features ; B, short in 
relatively short and round facial aspect^ 
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the lower paxts. The general proportions of A are ;^|vf 
‘;:%rgB head, rather short neck, rather large and sc^uare . 
ciioiilders, a high trunk, moderately short strong and coarse 5^ 
^einbers, large extremities; both in face and body not a 
type. B, on the contrary, has a small head, fine 
feAures, lively and expressive eyes, an agreeable and supple ;;iS 
and small extremities, and is a pleasing type.-- He dis- ’ 
^^g^uished also two special types of more rare occurrence: C, ’ £ 
tall, blonde population, known on the northern and western 
^eo^ts.as the English type, and D, wliich occurs among the 
: ji^igondens of Pont TAbbe, who resemble the people of r>| 

-Aitvergne, He holds that type A is a combination of C and ' 
and compliments us by deriving its more unfavourable :f?'| 
^^eatnres fromD: — ^while he traces type B to the autochtho- ' 
SWHis race of the neolithic or, as he puts it, pour dire tmite sa 
of the palaeolithic age — a suggestion which possesses 
greatest possible interest for those among us who thinh 
continuity is the key to many anthropological problems. 
this reason, and also because of the weight which attaches 
A e emnmunieation as coming from Dr. Topinard, and the 
';fE^eoinstance that it appears in onr Journal in the original ‘ '-'J 
have been tempted to refer to this paper at greater 
than to others. 

valuable contributions by Mr. Myres deal with copper 
il&'^^^bronze in Cyprus and South East Europe ; and with an - 
^^ day ve^el from Amorgos, bearing a textile impression. ’ 

the Ethnography of Asia we received from Miss Godden j S 
completion of her most able monograph of the information 
possess as to the Kaga and other frontier tribes of Korth . 

We were also favoured by Sir George Eobertson with 
l^^j^per inthe felicitous form of the narrative of the Efe history 
of the Kafirs on Kafiristan and its people, who inhaMt 

country in the far Iforth East of our dominion,, ,.;^ 
is closely related to the present scene of hostilities there. 1*^ 
Kan4e of Sarawak, Lady Brooke, snppliedf^f 
udth some effective photographs taken by herself repre-'l^" 
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sentinsr the native races under her husband’s rule, 

commented upon by Dr. Garson. At our last iBeetiB^33a®|>«_,, 

' '- '^-iM 


T^tndis communicated a paper on the Capping ceremoij i 
Corea, 

On the Ethnography of Africa, Mr. W. B. Harris 
paper on the Berbers of Morocco, a people ^^who 
themselves aloof from Arab and European alike, an;d,i^6|^^^ 
wild country has been visited so seldom that the 
have reached any portion of it can be counted on the 
of one’s hands/’ Mr. Seton-Karr recounted his 
the lost flint mines of ^ypt in the eastern desert |«ad.: 
further discoveries of ancient Stone Implements in 
which now constitute an accumulation of evidence of tite 
enee there of palseolithic man. Mr. H. C. Angus recorded 
observations on the customs and superstitions of the 
Azimba and Chipitaland, during a year spent in travelling 
them. Mr. Bead and Mr. Dalton exhibited a marvellous 



tion of objects of art from Benin, since acquired for the 
Museum. Mr. F. Sbruhsall contributed a paper on the 


of African bush races, in which he establishes the distinctioiss,.;;^^;!;-; 
-between the Bushmen proper, the Hottentots, and the surrouudrX^vX/ 
ing black races, by a series of careful moasiircnicnts <rf skulls.^ 
existing in various collections in Englami. 

In relation to the Ethnography of AiiKu-ica, we held, on-the- 
courteous invitation of Air. and Mrs. Maiidslay, a incxiting at Vr', 
South Kensington Museum, where we inspoctod the rnagnifioent /: 
collection of casts of the Maya Monuments and inscriptions.' X 
made by Mr. Maudslay in Central America, and received fnaii'- 
him a most lucid explanation of their meaning. Miss FleteberV-ji: 
gave us a paper on the significance of tlie scalp-lock, t 

' Joseph Kuma Eat, of St. Eatts, contributed a paper on the v 
' Carib language as now spoken in Dominica, in the WeS^ '. V 
fiidies. ■ 

•fjiffy 

On the Ethnography of Australasia, wc have also a- 
number of valuable communications. Mr. R H. Mathev^s 
described and illustrated the various forms of BuUroarere used' -vgj 
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Australiail aborigines and also contributed a farth^;;^| 
r^nl^alment of his description of their rock paintings an4 i 

IMfr. Duckworth, of Jesus College, Cambridge, coii’^ 4^ 
=^]^uted (through Professor Macalister) the measurements of \ 
4t^iee si^lls of male aboriginal Australians, which deviate but 
from the averages deduced from the larger collection of 
vi^^rvations which we owed to the kindness of the same gentle-« 
^~nian in 1894. The Kev. Dr. James Chalmers furnished two 
— one on the Toaripi or Motumotu tribe, situated in the 
■^;€rulf of Papua in Freshwater Bay, on the coast of New Guinea; - yZS 
the other a valuable collection of anthropometric observa- 
|/^OH on natives of that Gulf, belonging to four different tribes, 
^"At‘ a rec^t meeting ' we admired and discussed a splendid .. 

of remains from Earotonga, by Mr. Moss ; Mr. J, S. 44!^ 
i^Sijdiner contributed a paper on Eotiunah ; and we have finally : 
yp6 acknowledge a most interesting communication by Graf v. . 

on Duk-duk and other customs as forms of expression of '4li 
Melanesian’s inteEectual life. 

the department of Linguistics, besides some papers 
mentioned, we have been favoured with a collection o£ 
l^an^and specimens of the lai^^e of New Georgia, Solomon^- 
by Lieut. B. T. Somerville, RN., to which Mr. Sidn^ 
added an introductory notice of Melanesian and New 
soi^s. We have also published vocabularies of the 
and Tagota dialects of British New Guinea contribute 
James Chalmers, to which Mr. Eay has added a note 
Western Papuan dialects; and a series of ahoriginai/^ 
^;^¥Ocabiilaries of N^orth-West Australia collected by Mr. E, 
S^R^y, also annotated by Mr. Eay. These valuable coinmuni- |r% 
pSss^cais appear in the Anthropological Miscellanea in 

a department of our work which has been conductei^S*' 
omr Secretary, Mr. Dalton, in the most admirable manner. 

?j|, j pass on to the record of our losses by death during 
1*^^. That of Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, great as it 

not now refer to at length, the brief and inadequ^|S 
,, Observations which I made on it at the time having aLtea^*^ 
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appeared in the Journal. I will merely place on record 
facts that he joined the Ethnological Society in 1863^ 
elected a member of its Council in 1865, and became a 
President of this Institute in 1874. For a long time 
regularly attended our meetings, took an active part in the 
ceedings, and made a great number of communications to 
Journal. His primary allegiance was due, however, to tfe 
Society of Antiquaries, which he had joined on the 
December, 1853, and in which for many years he played a 
distinguished part. His first contribution to “ Archseologia 
was made on the very day he became a Fellow, under the 
“ Observations on an Ancient Fibula ” 

Sir A. W. Franks died at an advanced age after a long 
brilliant career. In the death of Mr. J. Theodore Bent, 

Institute has to deplore the early termination of a life of remark^ 
able achievement and high promise. An intrepid explorer and 
a ripe scholar, Mr. Bent was also a man of singulariy attracti^?^^& ^ 
and engaging character. His first communication to this 
' lute was in May, 1884, when he described the prehistoric remains ^ 
of Antiparos and exhibited a large and interesting collection 
of antiquities brought by him from that island. In the next 
following year he read a paper on Insular Greek customs ; and ’ ? 

Mrs. Bent, his devoted wife and the comrade in his researches, ' 
exhibited and described a number of dressea and other objects 
from the Greek islands collected during three winters* In. 

1890 he read two papers, respectively on the Ansaireeandfehe 
Yourouks, of Asia Minor, In 1892 he communicated to us 
wonderful finds at the Great Zimbabwe ruins, and 
them with a view to elucidating the origin of the race 
built them. After that, he pursued his researches in the sacred -f' 
city of the Ethiopians, and published a valuable work on that 
subject, as a sequel to his book on the “Ruined Cities of Mashona*; '^/^ 

. , fend,” In 1895 he recounted to us his visits to the Hadraiiutdjfe 
alid Dhofar, the frankincense and myrrh countries of South r ^ 
Arabia, with a description of the Bedouins of both districts and 
their different characteristics. He may be said, indeed, to . 
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oi &e martyis of science, his death having resulted fronot'^l^^ 
fever caught in Africa. Mrs. Bent was, at the time,>}i?^„ 


^^eiSelf suffering from the same cause. In answering the letter 
I was desired by the Council to write, expressing our ‘ 
j^rrow and sympathy and our hopes for her speedy recovery^ 
was so kind as to say that, when well enough, she would 
through Mr. Bent’s papers and her own memoranda, and 
^^^forntnunicate to tMs Institute anything she might find that 
^^^idd interest us. We are now looking forward to the early 


'1# 
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^^^^ffilrnent of this gracious and kindly promise. 

Charles Harrison, M.P., whose sudden illness and deali 
aster attending the funeral of Sir Frank Locl^ood are so much 
^Id he regretted, joined our ranks in 1869. The interest he took ’ 

’ % ^ our pursuits was especially marked by his having published^ 
fg ife Ms own expense, a fine selection of photographs of ethno- 
objects from the collections in the British Museum,,. 

. of which he occasionally exMbited before us. ' - ^ 

venerable Mr. James Hey wood, F.RS., formerly M.P., 
^^l^&longed to our body ever since the year 1844. I am not 
^to trace any communication by him in our proceedings^ 
recollect that he took an active part in the work of tho 
i^i^pometric Committee of the British Association, of whicfc;^ 
|;|[as a member. 

’^xi^fB^r-Admiral Tremlett, who had reached his eighty-second 
died on the 5th April. His naval career commenced 
year 1830, and was one of distinction. It had been hi^^" 

■ ‘ ; Cu^m for many years to spend some weeks in Brittany, " 

'' 'he liecamo an admitted authority on the rude stone monuments 
^^^4hat country. He was always pleased to supply enquters' J 
of hooks, plans, and illustrations relating to thmn^- ^ 
several occasions he read papers on that subject to 
^ ^ Institute, and he was a contributor to various archa6ol<^csd.i;r 
^ publications. 

announcement of the death of Dr. Charles 
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cames our memory back to the early days of the Ant!^:^ 
Society, of which he aud our colleague, Mr. 
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Collirif^wood, wore tlio first IFonorarv Sijcretariofir. 

pupil uimI assistiiiu of Sir Jiiclianl Owen, who liad Ji higli Gpi|S^^:t 

of his (pialificalions, and eontributod a Prefaee to his 

for Students.” His accomplishments as a craniologisf 


for Students.” His accomplishments as a craniologisf 

skill as a debater are testified by many entries m 

records, and it is a regret to us all that the great 

held forth of a distinguished career should have beett cfertSfelfel 

over by illness and misfortune in his later days, ' . 

Foremost among the matters that have occupied our 
during the year has been the question, to which I 
my last address — of the establishment of an 
bureau. At the annual meeting you resolved, on ' 

of Mr. Gomme, that the Coimcil take steps during 
to find the best means of forming such a bureau and 
for it the support of Government, The Council, in 
_with this resolution, appointed a Committee for the 
and that Committee had the satisfaction of finding 
British Association was already moving in the matti^ . 
Council has kept in touch with the proceeding, 
Association in this business, through the kind offieea 
John Evans as intermediary, who is not only a past Py esi^^ 
of tliis Institute, but the actual President of the Associatf^/ 
and one of the Trustees of the British Museum. We 
every reason to hope that the Trustees^ of tie British . 

will not be unwilling to accept the functicm of adminidtii^a^^ 
nf the bureau, and wdll urge upon the Govermnent fte 
priety of making suitable provision for its establialma^rfi^ilA 
maintenance. The Council of this Institute will not 
• do all that can be done to promote the succe^fol 
negotiations. , . 

As this Institute is much concerned in the posifii^^ 
by Anthropology in the general meetings and at fte 
board of the British Association, I may be permitted ^ 

: to the proceedings of the pleasant and memorable 
- held at Toronto in August, where Anthropology^ 
branch of it which deals with Archaeology^ 
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_ |i 0 rsoa of the President, Sir John Kvana. As he 
^^ii^jrsaid^ Ms " principal efforts have now for many years h&^ 
towards attempting to foi^e those links in the liistej^ 
'world, and especially of humanity, that colmect 
the present, and towards tracing that course 
^^wfction wMch plays as important a part in the physical 

development of man as it does in that of the aniinafe^>^ 
,^^ftrt^v^table creation.” In his address he brought und^^f^ 
the state of our present knowledge with regard to thi^l ' 
of man, and remarked, “ Is not this a case in wMchYl 
. imagination may be fairly invoked in aid of Science 
fl^feiy we not picture to ourselves our earliest ancestors 
Asia, in a tropical climate, with the means of . 
^^^ence ready at hand, gradually developing from a lowly 

a^uirmg a taste for hunting, if not indeed being driv^t^, 
^i^proti^t themselves from the beasts around them, and evpK^:^ 
he more complicated forms of tools or weapons from tl^’ 

^ ffakes that had previously served them as knives ? 
the stage of civilizatiott denoted by these Pedseolitiii^v 
had been reached, game should become scarcer, an4. 
I^e iunter’s life assume a more nomad charac^r, may nc^ 

m%rations naturally have en^ed wMch, foUow^^ 
€003^ of ‘ westward towards the setting sun' 
lead to a PalseoKthic population finding ife way 



¥ 





borders of Western Europe? ” 
.^^.tA^saut incideDt in the voyage of the " Parisian 




steaitti^l 

many of the party to Canady was the collectk^ 

' I^s^essor A. Idacalister of anthropometric observations 
afeliBasai^m, As m^surements of a special group of in#|^r 
^ese ^ould be interesting, and I hope will he conBnit?". 



to, ns at an early meeting. 

Anthropolc^cid Section was presided over by- ^1“' 
Tomer, whose address, by way of diatincti<ai',fi 5 B^^' 
g discourses in which the links uniting man to the 
have been dwelt upon, emphasised the specially 
il®fs <rf mankind. The section was favoured 
• - - 2 










. -' Jprmdmt'^i Addra^s, ' / 

■ '----^ aad which I hare no doubt we shall find exceedingly 


leaving this subject, you will perhaps permit me tb ad^ 

^ the Council of the British Association has paid th^^ 
%^®Sifitate and myself the compliment of nominating me 

over. Section H at Bristol, I shall hope to be supported 5i^. 
your presence there and by the contribution of papers 
Siii^many Fellows of the Institute as possible. I have also had^ 
honour to be appointed by the Biblioth^que Ifationale 
^^^BUBce one of the jury to advise on the quadrennial competitioit^W 
Angrand prize of 5,000 fr. 

I mentioned just now tlie election of Dr. Dawson of Canada 
one of our honorary Fellows. We have likewise added 
distinguished list the names of Professor Sergi of Romeh^J^ 
Senor Troneoso of Mexico. 

‘ We have taken part in the proceedings for establishing att 
% International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. Mr. Franm ^^- 
hm prepared for the Committee of the Eoyal Soci^^^ 
is engaged upon that work, a syllabus of Anthropology^^ 
S appended to this address, and two representatives 
Lastitute (one of them Professor E. B. Tylor) form part 
jl^SaldoB^ Committee for consulting with the Royal Socielj^iiJ 
8§dteiButtee as to the method of organising the Catalogue in 

upon the scheme they are elaborating. Kiis imporfej®!^ 

^ &^^^feSaIdng involves the cataloguing of all sdentific litex^^i^ 
ff pnifcmi system in aR pirts of the world, gmd is 
this Institute will watch with great interest and do 
nmy he in its power to promote. " , 

occurrence in a recent number of the " Axchmologi!^ 
of a paper on Some Social Coptic Customs, by Maret^ 
Bey, a gentleman belonging to one of the old cona^v^ 
JOc^tic families, who writes from personal famfliarity . 
some of which can be traced to remote periods; 

0 leads to the observatioxi 

^^j^araiC^^ngs of Societies dealing with various phases ol- 

frequently overlap. Though this paper would . 
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l^f I beai equally appropriate to our own meeting or to those' Of 
%'•■' Society, I do not grudge to so eminent and leanifeil*^ 

^v, ' ' Society as the Eoyal Archaeological Institute .an 
•/. - excursion into ancient Sociology; -but I confess 
?'■■ continue to regret the dissipation of energy caused by 
^ tinuance apart of two bodies which have so much in 
as the Folk Lore Society and this Institute. My 
; endeavour, a few years ago, to bring them together faile^^^^"^ 
signally. I am not without hope, however, in the int^te^|S ' 
science and of economy, that it may some day be reneW^'^^' 

' ^ , more capable hands, and with better prospects of sncfl ftag. -. 

I must not pass without notice some recently-pubfished^^^S; 
tnbutions to anthropological literature. W^e have to 
y Evans on the Completion of a new editick?t^^^ - 

y - his' classical work on “Ancient Stone Implements.” 

it contains, derived from the more recent discoTcji^^^^ 

__ ^ discussed with the caution and reserve, which we know 
Ji;.- ; characteristic of our distinguished coUeague, and wMch.:^^ 

, recogmse as ground for absolute confidence in birp whffe 
^ :r, formulates a definite conclusion. The wort in its 
^ remain,'as it always has been, the principal 
the subject with which it deals. 

_ Miss Mary H. Kingsley’s delightful work describing3i^. 
Travels in West Africa is full of anthropological informafidK? 

I may briefly summarize her description of the Babis -di^it'- 
To. Fnlike natives of other partSi -they 
t?;! ■* ; tatiously unclothed, but wear a plaster of tola ^matura;^‘°^ 
hody, and a hat of plaited palm leaf, much adoaftedfc^^ 

^4 i .. plumes, stick a piece of wood through the lobe of 
g'." and hang a string of jujus round the neck. They also' 

twisted grass, and girdles made of piec^^";*.-'' 
currency. Tlieir houses are of 
houses of assembly and private living hous w 
latter very small They hunt chiefly with traps, They 'i^&^ 


yams, koko, and plantains. They are physically 
‘ race, and their language is of a Bantu sfoefc^lIP'*^ 




presidents 

\4^o stone implements and use wooden speare. Their pfotteiyr * 
•..^fe yeiy rude, but their basket work is good. use 

V jt^nKftr form o£ musical instrument, made like a bow, witfe ^ij^ 
of fibre. One end of the bow' is placed againsfr 
and the string struck with a stick and scraped With • 


not yet liad the opportunity of reading the recentdy^^^ 
^^■WMred work of Mr. Grant Allen on the “Evolution af.lhW|^" 
of God,” and I am not therefore prepared to offer an opimoa 
tm the method of the author’s research or the nature 
eqhclusions at which he arriYes ; but I mention, ifin thisCi^- 
^fj^KBfietmn because it appears to me to deal with a subject th^»‘. . 
mghiently one for anthropological enquiry. All our notions 
Gm . Divine Being are so essentially anthropomorphie— BO.i^ 
^ ^itf^wmirn ty derived from our own consciousness and limited 
|r^. giWitation of our facidti^ — ^that the origin and developmffl^ 

'^e idea is a legitimate and fruitful subject for scient^^"^ 



^y^igation. 


_ 

That such a subject ought to be treated in 
spmt, and in suck a manner as to avoid giving offmace^^ ^ 
^^^^oSing those feelings and sentiments which are esteCTi^,^^ 
^ ‘precious hy the great majority of imnkind, goes withon^^l^ 




I am much inclined to believe that the religious 
is as e^ential and natumla part of the constitatioK^^ 

' 30 any j^^ysieal or mental character that he 
r has keen implanted in him By the Creator in the 
^ and pa^ed through the same processes of evedntioi^S^^ 
In this respect, as in every other, the orfer of 
lili^iHssse is e^^r^ed in continuity and not in catadysm. 
tte present day every scientific society must be 
in the popularising, or, as our French friends- 

of its pursuits. From this point of view%,^i, 
mil attention to a most attractive volume by 
; ^Tacmber the Eev. T. J. Hutchinson, on “Marriage Custosg^^ 
cannot fail to interest its readers in some prold^^^ 
ipeff^ve sociology. I may also mention that ia conne^S^I^J 
Society for the Extension of University Teat 


'.V, 
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E. A. Parkyn is delivering a coarse of ten lectures on, 
Natursd History of Man. ' • 

An admirable series of lectures on the Eacial Oeogna^^g 
of Europe, delivered by Professor William Z. Eipley, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is being pnhHshed, 
ample illustratiotis, in “ Appleton's Popular Science 
The eleventh lecture of the Series relates to the Briti^ ^ 

In preparing it. Professor Eipley has made excellent use of: 4)1^ 
collections made by the Photograph sub-Committee 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Associaticm, 
by the courtesy of that Association, were entrusted to 



Institute for safe custody and for the purposes of study 
that Committee had completed its labours. It gave me gc^feS 
pleasure to move the Council that these photographs ^hotdd 
placed for that purpose at the disposal of Professor 
they most cordially assented to the req^uest, and the res^t 
amply justified them in doing so. , 

If, upon this summary of the year, I take upon mys^ 
assert that the Science of Anthropology and the Anthrop^g^ 
I(^cal Institute are living, are useful, and are progresriv^;^^““ 
shall not fear contradiction, for the facts are all in my 
I may perhaps be permitted, however, in ibis my 
to conclude with some observations on the unsolved 


which yet remain and the work which still lies before ua 
I submit, as postulates, the unity of the antluopologKili^? 
sciences, on which I dwelt in my first address, and the doctrijaia^? 
of continuity, to which I referred in my second address, 
indeed remains to be done before the consequences of 
. worked out. 

The innumerable links in the chain of existence ^hicb 
the successive stages of development consequent on the 
. lion of the erect posture, indicated in the masterly 
^ Dr. Munro — the true history of the apparent break 
. * palaeolithic and neolithic periods — the philosophy of the 
' p^rance of races — and a hundred other problems 






physical anthropology — are still unsolved. 
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and development of modes of thouglit, cspccialljF ' 4: 
'^^ lelafion to udatters of religion and of superstition — in wjdebc^ 
‘ySlfc/^erlrert, Spencer, Professor Tylor, and Sir John Lubhoet’^# 
so vrorthily led the way — are a field for endless specu-^^||t.. 
and investigation. 

-I& Kmdlv, the actual observation of man as he exists by means^:^ ' 
essential part of science which consists in measurement^ : 
with the accurate record of his passing menta^^^P 
"^pjiafies^ may well he pushed forward with greater assiduity and 
^ff© 58 CTei^ce. We study a noble science. Eightly pursued, 

%4| may affect the mind of man more beneficially than possibly 
i^:^y , other. It may teach the student to look back to the 
“Ifjhole of the pit whence he was digged: — to look forward to a 
that he may contribute to make better and brighter : — 
look around upon all nature as akin to him, and upon 
l^l^ajSous races of mankiud in the light of the duty that he ow^-^^ 

: — to look upward to that Creator who first implanted ^ 

nature the faculties that have made man what he now isj 
®fod may make those who are to come after even more capable 
heii^ useful and being happy, - 

, ; Appendix. - ^ 

Society of Lmdm. — IrderTitdumal Catalogue .CommUi€e. f^ 


Antheopology. 

0L^^ffemral Works. 

arid Collections. 

^ 1. Catal^ues, guides, and descriptions. 


% Methods of preserving and arranging anthropolc^^^t: 




specimens. 


Archmdogy. 




1. General works. > 

" 2. Antiquity of man, place of origin. v 

' S. Prehistoric remains, descriptive, comparatiye, 
graphical. . 

; A Contemporary fauna and flora* f ' 
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5. Prehistoric dwellings, buildings, and graves. ' 

6. Occupations and industries of prdnstoric im&> ^ 

D, Anthrapomdry. vV^ft’. 

-f T j. i.T__J_ ' ' . ■ 


L Instruments and methods. 

2. Craniology, osteology. ' 

3. External features (form, colour, hair, teeth, 

4. Human facidties, physical powers. - 

5. Criminal anthropology. 

6. Monstrosities and abnormalities. ^ ; ^ 

7. Human statistics. 






£. Itaces. - ' 

1. General works. 

2. Classification by name and language. 1 - 

3. Bacial peculiarities (physique,fertility,pathplo^,^^' 

K Industrial Occupatians and Appliujices. 

- ' - ' ^ 

1, General works. ' ^ ' t 


2. Dwellings, buildings, furniture. 

3. Food, drink, narcotics, &a, cookery. 

4. Domestic animals, pastoral life. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Clothing. 

7. Spinning, weaving, sewing, basketry. 

8. Fire-making, illuminants. 

9. Ceramics, glass-making. 

10. Stone-working. 

11. Metallurgy. 

12. Carpentry, mechanics. 

13. Fishing, 

14. War, hunting. 

15. N’avigation, 

16. Land transit and transport. 

17. Trade, commerce, barter, currency. 

G. Arts of Pleamre. 

1. General works. 

2. Music, vocal and iustruiuental. 
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recitation, folk-tales. 
% 4^ ^Dances and drama. 




5" 


aitifieial defonnation). 
% Crames. 


5; Plastic and grapMc arts. 

' ,'6. -Phonal adornment (ornaments, painting, tattWangsA^^n. 

' i 

' ■ ' 

■ ■ 

■■ • -'‘M 

% Gesture language, signals. .- 

3. -Symbolic messages and records, pictographs, writings 
maps, 

Counting and arithmetic, 

^ Mensuration. 


:;:■ . ■ 

"^^^ Cammunimtion of Ideas, 

i Speech, language, grammar. 


(chiefly of primitive races). 
1, (Jeneral works. 




- 


■^^’<11 4. Astronomy, geography. 

5. Medicine, surgery, hygiene. 


■S?®' 


6. Other sciences. 


7- History. 

- -'V ' ■ 

J, ‘ SktiKrHHii<yii, JMiffau, Ctisioms, 

■'' ■ ‘ 1. General works. 

Gr^ds, my thology, folk4ore. 
r > *. g Priesliood, ram doctors, &c. 




4. Witchcraft, charms, m^c. 
)eremon 
huriaL 


■ 

-~M:r 

-■-if 


- -i* 

'.^32 

-^*1. 


' S. Ceremonies at hirth, puberty, marriage, deatl^ spi^^ 


6^ Other seasonal ceremonies (seed time, hmrv^t, &a). -tSs 


t> Cannibalism. 


- 


> 1* Governing poweis. 

C Crimes and punishments 
' 3*. Oath% ordeals. 

^ Property, inheritance, contracts. 
" 5. Marriage restrictions. 
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Sodoloffy (chiefly of primitive raccvs). 

1. General works. 

2. Eelation of the sexes. 

3. The family and clan, distinctions of caste and 
4 Slavery. 

5. Societies and clubs. 

6. Morality, ethics. 



Specimen of proposed Index (but it should contain 
more words than these). ETatoes of races and 
sub-headings to E 2, and are to be indexed apart 


.^Esthetics 

G. 

Antiquity of Man 

-C2: 

Agriculture 

F5. 

Abch^ology 

' 

Alphabet 

H 1. 

Architecture 


Amulet 

J4. 

Arithmetic 

-I %:f\ 

Amusements G, G 7. 

Afixs, indnstnai 


Animals, domestic 

¥4. 

of pleasure 

e^l 

Animism 

J 2. 

Astrology 

i4r 

Axthbopometky 

D. 

AstronoiOT 

14.^ 


V ^ V 

'' 
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' * ' ' ‘ j 

moved by Mr. A. P. Maupslay, seconded by 
;^4^:gmd nimnimousl resdved: — ' 

} ^Mliat tbe thanks of the Meet^ be given to the Pr^dcmJ^f 
; fox his address, and that it be printed in the Jmram'^k 
Cf/-. ' ^ of the Institute ” . 

i|i>The ScBxrxiNEESS gave in their Eeport, and the followii^>>? 
r^btimen were declared to be duly elected to serve as OflSceraT^ 
Council for the year 1898. 

■r'*'-. - -i. I , * J-K 

V(i^rmdent — ^F. W. Eudler, Esq., F.Gr.S. 

%Z i . . ' . 

\-'/V^e>-Fresidmts. — H. Balfour, Esq., M.A. ; John Beddoe, Esq., 
iLD., E.E.S.; E W. Brabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A.'; Sir John M- 
'l&Mis. KC.B., D.CJL, F.RS. ; Sir W. H. Flower, KC.R, 
!t.Ti.D„ F.B.S. ; ikaiu^ Galton, I^., D.C.L, F.RS. ; Kt. HobL~ .v“V 
^ John Lubbock, Bark, F.RS. ; Prof. A. Macaliker, 

.jf!;^RS. 5 A. P. Maudslay, Esq., F.RG.S. ; Cuthbert Peek, Esq.'S^. 

FJS.A. ; lieut-Gpeneral Ktt Eivers, D.C.L., FE.S. ; P*bfrj5l« 
;E*ifeEd R Pjrlor, D.C.L, F.RS. ^ 


I^l8eaedary.—T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S. 

— A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.CA. 


j ; . 




’ff^lGewacM. — G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; W. M. Beaufort, Esq. ; J. 

^^.’ GtJImgwood, Esq., F.G.S. ; Wm. Crooke, Esq., RA.; O. It' 

Esq., 5£A. ; A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. ; J^ G. ^- 
M.D. ; G. L. Gomme, Esq., FB.A.; W. Gowfin^^t 
F.S.A.; R B. Holt, Esq.; Prof. G. B. How^, LLD.,:3 
J Sir H H. Howorth, M.P. ; Sir Hngh Low, G.C.atG.:|^5r 
^^l^irMddulph Martin, Esq., M.P. ; J. L. Myres, Esq., 

FE.G.S.; J. Ed^ Partington, Esq., F.RG.S. ; R H,% 
'^3^. ; a H. Read,E^., F.S.A. ; Contts Trotter, Esq., 

, J. WaHiouse, Esq. 





Seerdary. — J. Aplin Weteter, Esq. 


vc^ of th a nk s to the retiring President, Vice-Presida^^^ 
told. Councillors, as well as to the Secretaiy, the IteasureE^ 

, . ; \^iiditoTs and the Scrutineers, was moved, seconded, and canjE^li 

v».“" -- 




ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW ' 


Headers of the Jov/mal are invited to communicate any 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short 
etctracts from letters^ will he published at the discretion of 
Letters should he marhed MisceUanea^^ and address^ 4^ 
Secretary, 3 y Sanover Square f W- . 


^'Beligions of Primitive Peoples" Bj Bsmel 
, lilxD. (American Lectnr^ on tike Hisifiy 
2nd Series. 'New York, 1897. 254 pp., 8to.)J ; ^ 

This hook emhodi^ the. sabstance of six lectiix^;jdeMT€9?^B|)p 
Hr. Brintnn in Boston, Kew Ycn^k, Philadelphia, and othe^ 
during 1896-97. The lectures are placed under the 
headings : The Scientific Study of Primitive Beligions: 
and Definitions"'; “The Origin and Dontenia* of 
Beligions"; “Primitive Edigious Expression in the 
“PriimtiTe Eeligions Expression in the Object | - 
Eeligious Expression in the Eite “ The. Lines of 
of Primitive Eeligions.” The enumeration of 
indicate the extent of the ground which Dr. Brinton eQT€^^ 
the reputation of the writer for origimd research in this amtupi^ 
studies connected with the early history of jnan ie :of 
sufficient guarantee for the interring and suggestive 
the book. Dr. Brinton finds that the univer^ 
psychic origin of all religions thought, is the recc^nitim 
conscious volition is the ultimate source of all fooroe ” ; 

, whether we consider the highest religions, or the earlieet 
primitive cults, the foundation of belief lies in the 
Lkith in mind, in the supersensnous, as the ultimate spitr^ el^ ^ , 

* being. E’ot less important than this primary fmth is the 
^its corollary, that with this mind or conscious inteUigei^^nGd^^ 
in continual communication. ^ V; 

Some of Dr. Brinton's most interesting pagra devested w 
. fact that the inspiration of the savage seer is based 
snpprestion of the reason and the sup^edingof the eomknolpai^ 
nf everyday life by a state of sub-consciousne^ m which 
; ia Imt dinuy aware of his nttmrances. Xhiring this eitbtS9|p^iiif 
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fststo the divine infinence is sapposcd to obtain freer access; 

/vhat is ' 3 reality the expression of sabmerged ideas not hithedl^ft^ 
foint^d by attention is obejed by those who hear it as the 
accent of the god himself. The ascetic practices to which 
‘ Xlftcdicin»-men resort have for their object this very abdication 
ireww, wHch, in view of the nervous and emotional eonditiem 
i^a^^the seer' is r^ticed,can generally be produced without very 
difficulty. ^Man owes less to his consciousness than 

iiLtelligence, and of this religion has been the chdefV^S" 
’^interpreter/^ Dr. Brinton has tinted Ihe various parts of 
jsubject in a lucid and attractive manner, and all the 


emtemtly readable. The volume is furnished with au 
aul^nties and an index of subjects. ^ 

Axaerican Antiquarian^” in Nos. V and VI o€ toL 
^tettalhs : — The Palseolithic Age^” extracts from the Addr^ (jS: 

ifehn Evans, D.C.L/f “A Relic of De Soto’s Expedition—^ 
tfinusdlin Alal^ma,” by H. S, Halbert; ‘^Tbe Symbol 

by Iiewis W. Ghmckel ; ^ The G^)graphy of the Tsiui-^^^S 
Item Indians ,” by G. A. Dors^; “The Age of the World 
|A^^A^ of Man”; “Totems Inscribed upon Papuan Sfcu}Ia*Vi:2L 
^IpSn^rated}, hy- G. A. Dorsey and William H. Holmes ; ^ ThaV^^ 
A^ in Europe and America,” by Stephen IX Peet; Tafele^^ 
j^l^yainers of Ancient People”; “ The J^Hgion of China 
compared (illustrated), by James Wiekersham ; 

Formations,” by Jciin Fraser, ItL.D. V 
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